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PREFACE. 


1.  The  proper  business  of  a  Preface  is  two- 
fold; firsts  to  tell  the  reader  why  the  work  is 
written  and  published ;  and,  second,  to  describe 
to  him  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  to 
apprize  him  of  other  circumstances  the  want  of 
a  previous  knowle^dge  of  which  might  produce 
inconvenience  ta  him^ 

2,  With  regard  to  the,  first,  the  why  is,  that 

we  may  have,  at  once,  a  record  of  the  acts  and 

character  of  the  king  in  question,  while  these 

are  all  fresh  in  our  minds,  while  a  great  part  of 

the  actors  are  still  alive,  while  official  and  other 

documents  are  within  our  reach,  while  the  field 

is  fairly  open  for  controversy  on  the  matters 

stated,   and^  above  all,  that  the  History  may 
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be  of  use;   that  it  may  afford  us  an   example 
of  what  we  ought  to  follow,  or  warn  us  against 
what  we  ought  to  shun.     Of  what  use  to  us  of 
this  day  is  the  history  of  the  tyrant,  Henry  VIII., 
or  that  of  his  racking  and  ripping-up  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been 
to  our  fathers,  if  written  at  the  close  of  their 
savage  reigns?      And,  of  what  use  would  the 
history  of  the  transactions  of  the  late  regency 
and  reign  be  to  our  great  grandchildren,  com- 
pared to  the  use  that  it  must  naturally  be  to 
us?    In  short,  history,  like  all  other  writing, 
is  valuable  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  cal^ 
ciliated  to  produce  good  effects;  in  proportion 
as  it  is  calculated  to  stimulate  men  to  useful 
exertion,  or  to  make  them  shun  that  which  is 
mischievous ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  calculated  to 
have  a  practical  effect  in  the  affairs  and  on  the 
condition   of   men.     To   have   these  effects  it 
mufit  come,  not  only  before  the  nation   have 
forgotten    the    transactions   and   characters  to 
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which  it  relates^  but  before  it  has  ceased  to 
feel  the  effects  of  those  transactions.  Ancient 
history  may^  with  a  few  learned  and  deep« 
thuiking  persons^  be  of  real  use ;  but^  to  the 
mass  of  mankind^  it  can  be  but  little  other 
dmn  romance. 

3.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  writer,  having 
lived  daring  the  period,  or  part  of  it,  of  which  he 
is  the  historian,  may  possibly  have  been  engaged 
in  the  transactions  of  it  himself,  and  canno^ 
therefore,  be  expected  to  be  so  mpmiial  as  he 
ought  to  be.  But,  what  i^  the  great  business 
rf  hbtory?  It  is  to  record  faeUr ;^ni,  if  the 
fitets  be  true^  of  what  consequence  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  historian  ?  He  nnray,  indeed,  when 
delineating  motives  and  consequences  and  clta- 
vacters,  give  way  to  his  bias ;  but,  then,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  facts^^  he  exposes  himself  to  con- 
tradiction, and  the  matter  is  set  right;  dis* 
eiission  takes  place ;  and  out  of  discussion  coines 
the  establishment  of  truth. 
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4.  There  is^  however,  one  disadvantage  to  set 
i^inst  the  advantages  of  history  written  imme* 
diately  at  the  end  of  a  reign ;  and  that  is,  that, 
in  dealing  with  character,  the  historian,  in  this 
Country  and  under  our  present  laws,  must  take 
great  care  as  to  what  he  says.  The  writer,  at 
Brighton,  who  was  burnt  in  effigy,  the  other 
day,  for  hinting  that  the  present  king  was  not 
U  stronff-minded  man,  and  the  two  brothers, 
who  were  shut  up  in  different  gaols,  and  heavily 
fined,  for  comparing  the  late  king  to  Sardana* 
TAVU8,  aiford  instances  that  it  is  not  very  safe 
to  deal  with  livinff  characters;  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  latter  for  a  Kbel  on  George  the 
Third,  years  after  he  was  dead,  shows  clearly, 
that  the  nearnas  of  the  historian  to  the  period, 
|he  transactions  of  which  he  records,  must  be, 
as  far  as  relates  to  delineation  of  character,  a 
great  disadvantage.  He  must  (and,  upon  the 
whole,  this  is,  perhaps,  a  good)  confine  himself 
to  facta,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  inferences  : 
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the  less  he  dabbles  in  the  dirt  of  debaucheries 
the  better.  His  business  is  to  show  his  readers 
what  has  been  doue^  and  what  are,  or  were,  the 
effects  of  it:  what  were  the  measures  of  the 
reign  of  which  he  is  the  historian,  and  in  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  they  produced  hap- 
piness or  misery,  renown  or  dishonour. 

5.  So  much  for  the  motive  of  publishing  diis 
history  at  this  time :  and  now,  as  to  the  manner* 
It  is  published  in  small  Numbers,  because  that 
mode  gives  more  time  to  the  reader  j  engages 
his  attention  better;  and  presses  on  his  purse  by 
degrees.  The  paragraphs  are  numbered;  be- 
cause by  that  means  the  matter  is  more  easily 
referred  to.  And  it  is  written  in  the  first 
P£RSON,  because  I  have  been  an  actor  in  public 
matters,  during  the  whole  of  the  period  to  which 
the  history  will  relate. 

6.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  regency  and  reign  of  George  the 
Fourth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prefix  a  sketch  of 


that  of  the  coontry  for  the  whole  period  from 

the  ^  RfFORMATfoN  "  to  the  commencement  of 

die  regency  of  George  the  Fourth.     It  will  be  a 

mtre  sketch;  but,  it  wilt  be  found  to  notice  those 

promiBent  measures,   the  fruits  of   which   the 

English  nation  has  been  destined  to  taste  in 

these  latter  times« 

Wm.  COBBETT. 

'Sensing forty  30 tk  August,  1830. 
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OF   THE 


HISTORy  OF  ENGLAND, 


FROM  THE 


Protesiant  Reformation  to  the  Regency  of  Geo.  IV» 


7.  That  change  in  the  religion  of  England, 
which  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL^ 
Edward  VI.^  and  Elizabeth,  and  which  is  gene* 
rally  called  the  Reformation,  has  produced,  in 
process  of  time,  a  still  greater,  and  a  most  fatal, 
change  in  the  nature  of  tlie  English  governments 
Before  that  event,  full  one- third  part,  and,  in* 
deed  more,  of  the  real  property  of  the  country 
belonged  to  the  church ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
held  in  trust  by  the  clergy  of  different  denomi*' 
nations,  as  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  &c«, 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  for  the  re- 
lief  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger*  These  trustees 
were,  therefore,  in  fact,  the  lords,  or  owners  of 
something  approaching  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
of  the  houses  and  lands  of  England. 

8,  From  the  very  nature  of  the  Catholic  insti* 
tutions  this  state  of  things  gave  the  common 
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people  great  advantages,  and  in  various  waj's, 
especially  as  it  prevented  them  from  being  borne 
down  by  the  aristocracy.  Where  there  is  an  aris- 
tocracy who  are  hereditary  lawgivers,  and  are 
sustained  by  a  law  of  primogeniture,  the  com- 
mons, if  left  without  some  power  to  protect  them 
against  such  an  aristocracy,  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be,  whatever  they  may  call  themselves, 
the  slaves  of  that  aristocracy.  This  protection, 
the  commons,  or  people,  of  England  found  in  the 
Catholic  church,  which  not  only  had  an  interest 
always  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  which  was,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  institutions,  the  cause  of  a  distribution  of 
property  favourable  to  the  commons.  In  the  first 
place  it  took  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  and  out  of  it  relieved  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  :  next,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  is 
of  the  great  mass  of  land-owners,  necessarily  took 
from  them  all  motive  for  accumulating  wealth, 
and  caused  them  to  distribute  it,  in  some  way  or 
other,  amongst  the  commons:  next,  the  mo- 
nastics, whose  estates  were  immense,  could  pos- 
sess no  private  property,  and  were,  of  course, 
easy  landlords,  let  their  lands  at  low  rents,  and 
on  leases  for  lives,  so  that  the  renters  were,  in  fact, 
pretty  nearly  the  proprietors;  one  and  the  same 
family  of  farmers  held  the  same  farm  for  ages; 
and  hence  arose  the  term  yeoman^  which  is  re- 
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talned  in  our  law-writs,  but  which  has  now  no 
application.  The  nobility  were  compelled  to 
follow,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  the  church; 
and  thus  the  commons  were  the  Joint-prcpriefors, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  country ;  they  acknowledged 
the  owner  as  lord  of  the  soil  j  but  they  held  the 
estates  for  lives ;  they  had  rents  or  fines  to  pay, 
at  stated  times,  but  with  this  reservation,  the 
estates  were  theirs ;  they  could  not,  like  rack  ^ 
renters,  be  turned  out  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  independent, 
free,  and  bold,  just  the  reverse  of  the  rack- 
renters  of  the  present  day.  Another  great  cause 
of  public  happiness,  arising  out  of  this  distribu- 
tion of  property,  was,  that  those  great  landlords, 
the  clergy,  always,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
institutions,  resided  in  the  midst  of  their  es- 
tates, and,  of  course,  expended  their  revenues 
there,  returning  to  those  who  laboured  the  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  5  and,  though 
the  aristocracy  had  no  such  positive  ties  with 
regard  to  residence,  example  must  have  had,  in 
this  respect  ako,  great  effect  upon  them. 

9.  The  Reformation  broke  up  this  state  of 
society  in  England;  and  it  has,  at  last,  pro- 
duced that  state  which  we  now  behold ;  a  state 
of  rack-renters,  of  paupers,  and  of  an  aristocracy 
making  the  laws  and  burdening  the  commons, 
or  people,  at  their  pleasure.  The  Reformation 
took  from  the  church,  that  is,  in  fact,  from  the 
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people  at  large,  of  whom  the  clergy  were  the 
trustees,  all  their  share  of  the  property  of  the 
country.  If  the  makers  of  this  Reformation  had 
Hmded  this  property  amongst  the  people;  if  they 
had  sold  it  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use 
of  the  nation  at  large,  as  was  done  by  the  makers 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,'  there  would 
baye  been  no  real  injury^  done  to  the  commons  5 
bill  this  is  what  the  makers  of  the  Reformation 
did  not  do ;  they  did  precisely  the  contrary ;  and 
this?  too  from  a  very  obvious  cause.  The  French 
R^olution  was  made  by  the  people;  the  English 
Reformation  was  made  by  the  mnstocracy  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  French  revolu- 
tionists divided  the  property  amongst  the  people; 
the  English  aristocracy  took  the  property  to 
themselves ! 

10.  But  this  was  not  all  that  they  did  against 
t^  people.  Having  become  the  lords  of  the 
immense  estates  of  the  church,  they,  as  was 
»attiral,  began  to  put  an  end  to  ttiat  joint-pro- 
prieiOTiiAp  which  had  before  existed,  and,  the 
lives  dying  offy  they  assumed  the  abscdute  posses* 
^n :  the  race  of  yeomen  was,  little  by  little, 
swept  away,  and  the  occupants  became  rack* 
renters,  wholly  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
arktocracy.  From  even  the  parochial  clergy 
the*  aristocracy  had  taken  a  great  part  of  then: 
revemre,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  allowed 
them  to  marry;  and  thus  were  the  poor  left 
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without  relief^  and  the  churches  withcmt  revenues 
ta  keep  them  in  repair.  Yet  it  was  absdutely 
necessary,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
these  ofe^ect^ ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so 
great  and  so  general  was  become  the  miseiy  of 
the  people,  and  so  manifestly  was  open  rebellion 
approaching,  that  it  was^  after  numerous  efforts 
to  avoid  it,  finally  resolved  on  to  make  by  law 
an  effectual  and  permanent  provision  for  the 
poor,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  churches.  And 
how  did  reason  and  justice  say  that  this  ought 
to  be  done  ?  By  a  tax,  certainly,  exclusiveJy  on 
the  property  taken  from  the  church  and  given 
to  the  aristocracy.  This  is  what  ought  to  have 
been  done ;  and  evfeii  this  would  have  been  but 
a  poor  compensation  for  all  that  the  commons 
had  lost ;  but  instead  of  this  a  law  was  made  to 
tax  all  the  people  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
for  the  repairing  of  the  churches  j  and  this  tax, 
for  England  alone,  now  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  a  year. 

11.  The  Stuaitts,  who  came  to  the  throne 
immediately  after  the  making  of  this  law,  besides 
bdng  a  feeUe  race  of  men,  had  not  the  protec- 
tion which  Elizabeth  had  found  in  the  dread 
which  the  people  had  had  of  seeing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  a  Frenchman.  The  Stuarts,  nei- 
ther loved  nor  respected,  had  not  the  power  to 
withstaad  the  effects  of  the  old  grudge  against. 
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the  aristocracy,  combined,  as  it  now  was,  with 
the  most  furious  fanaticism,  hardly  got  quietly 
along  through  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and,  in 
that  of  Charles  I.,  had  to  undergo  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  revolution.  The  Republicans,  amidst 
all  their  fury  against  the  remains  of  the  Catholic 
church,  did  not  forget  its  estates  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Royalists,  proceeded 
very  coolly,  and,  as  all  the  world  must  say,  very 
justly,  to  take  the  estates  back  again  for  pub- 
lic use. 

1 2.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  which, 
like  that  of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  produced  partly 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs 
and  partly  by  treachery,  restored  these  immense 
estates  to  the  aristocracy ;  but  did  not  restore  to 
the  Crown  the  estate  which  the  Republicans 
had  taken  from  it  3  so  that,  while  the  aristocracy 
retained  all  their  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
and  power,  the  king,  like  the  poor,  became  a 
charge  on  the  public  revenue;  and  thus  were 
king  as  well  as  people  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
aristocracy ;  a  state  in  which  they  have  remained 
from  that  day  to  this. 

1 3.  Next  came  the  "  Glorious  Revolution  " 
of  1688;  and  here  the  reader  must  have  his 
senses  at  command  to  enable  him  to  set  the  de- 
lusion of  names  at  defiance.  This  revolution  was 
made  by  the  aristocracy^  and  for  their  sole  bene- 

Jit,  and,  like  the  Reformation,  against  the  wish 
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of  the  people.  It  was  forced  upon  the  nation  by 
an  army  brought  from  abroad ;  it  was  made  by 
laws^  passed  by  those  who  had  not  been  chosen  by 
the  people  to  make  laws ;  and  that  the  revolution 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy,  what  need 
we  of  more  proof  than  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing facts^  well  known  to  all  the  world ;  that 
James  II.,  who  was  a  Catholic  himself,  wished 
to  place  Catholics  upon  a  level  with  Protestants 
as  to  all  civil  rights  ;  that  the  nation  was  then  but 
at  only  about  fifty  years  from  the  death  of  many 
who  had  witnessed  the  transfer  of  the  church* 
estates  to  the  aristocracy,  only  at  about  forty 
years  from  the  time  when  those  estates  had  been 
taken  from  the  aristocracy  by  the  republicans, 
and  applied  to  public  uses,  and  only  at  about 
thirty  years  from  the  time  when  the  estates  had 
been  given  back  to  the  aristocracy  again ;  that 
it  was  evident,  that  if  the  king  could  be  a 
Catholic  himself,  and  were  permitted  to  place 
Catholics  upon  a  level  with  Protestants,  all  men 
would  say,  that  the  Reformation  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  estates  had  been  taken  from  the 
Catholic  church  unjustly,  from  which  conclusion 
there  could  be  but  one  step  to  the  resumption  of 
those  estates  by  the  nation. 

14.  To  these  facts  add  the  following ;  that  the 
Prince  o/  Orange  was  not  invited  to  England  by 
any  meeting  or  assemblage  of  the  people,  nor  by 
any  person  or  body  of  persons  chosen  by  the  peo- 
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pie  for  tliat  purpose,  or  for  the  making  of  laws  ; 
that  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  through  agents  sent  to  Holland  by  them ; 
that  the  Dutch  army,  brought  over  by  William, 
marched  to  London  with  him  and  displaced  the 
English  soldiers  stationed  there  ;  that  the  general 
commanding  the  English  army  went  over  to 
William  ;  and  that  laws  were  immediately  passed 
for  dtsanmnff  mspected  persons j  and  for  ena- 
bling the  new  government  to  put  into  prison 
whomsoever  it  suspected  of  designs  hostile  to  it. 
Add  these  facts  to  the  former,  and  then  nothing 
further  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  actors  in, 
or  the  motives  to,  this  "  Glorious  Revolution," 

15.  But,  though,  by  these  and  similar  means, 
and  by  a  pretty  free  use  of  the  gallows  and  the 
scaffold,  the  aristocracy  secured  the  estates  for 
diis  time,  the  thing  was  by  no  means  settled 
thus.  A  war  with  France  became  necessary 
^^/br  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  reU^ 
ffion" ;  that  is  to  say,  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  church-estates.  To  carry  on  this  war,  and 
to  bind  the  monied  people  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, it  was  necessary  to  borrow  money ;  and 
bence  arose,  theftmdSy  the  banky  and  the  national 
debt.  These  brought  taa^es,  and  so  heavy  as  to 
create  great  discontents.  The  people  felt  tliem- 
selves  loaded  with  ten  or  /tc^eA;^  millions  a  year, 
instead  of  the  milium  and  a  half  which  they 
bad  had  to  pay  in  the  reign  of  James  11. ;  so 
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thaty  soon  after  the  accesstoii  of  George  I.,  the 
first  king  of  tke  House  of  Brunswick^  he  had  to 
encounter  atn  <^n  rebelHon  ;  and  the  aristocracyi 
though  they  had  so  pared  down  the  independence 
ami  power  and  influence  of  the  people,  found  it 
necessary  to  pare  it  down  still  more ;  and  this 
they  effected  in  tlie  year  1715,  hy  an  act,  called 
the  RiQi  etct,  and  by  another  called  the  Sq^teanial 
UlL 

16.  By  the  first  of  those  laws  all  (usemblagea 
qf  the  people  tmt  of  door»  were,  in  effect,  put 
down.  And,  why  was  this  ?  Certainly  not  be- 
cause they  were  -favourable  to  the  government. 
But  the  Septennial  bill  can  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  nian«  One  of  the  charges 
against  the  Stuarts  was,  that  they  had  not 
called  new  parliaments  frequently  enough  ;  and 
that,  thus,  they  had  deprived  the  people  of  the 
power  of  changing  their  representatives  as  often 
as  might  be  necessary.  The  right  of  the  people 
was  to  choose  a  new  parliament  every  year. 
But,  those  who  introduced  WilUam,  did  not  re- 
store this  right;  but  enacted,  that,  in  future, 
there  should  be  a  new  parliament  every  three 
years.  However,  in  1715,  they  found,  that  the 
people  had  still  too  much  power ;  and,  in  this 
year,  they,  whom  the  people  had  chosen  for 
three  years,  made  a  law  to  authorise  themselves 
to  sit  for  four  years  longer  I  Aye^  and  that 
every  future  parliament  should  sit  for  seioen  years 
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instead  of  three ;  thoagh  the  declaration  against 
the  Stuarts  stated,  that  '^  new  Parliaments  ought 
to  be  frequently  called/'  and  that  this  was  an 
unalienable  right  of  the  people  of  England. 

17*  But,  audacious  as  this  was  in  itself,  it  was 
less  audacious  than  the  pretexts  set  forth  for  the 
passing  of  the  law.  These  were,  that  suchyre- 
guent  elections  were  attended  with  ^^  grievous 
expenses  ** ;  that  they  caused  ^'  violent  and  last- 
ing heats  and  animosities";  and  that  they  might, 
at  this  time,  favour  the  views  of  a  "  restless  and 
^  popish  faction  in  cansinff  the  destruction  of  the 
*^  peace  and  security  of  the  government  J*  Now, 
if  this  had  been  a  mere  faction^  why  take  away 
the  rights  of  aU  the  people,  in  order  to  counter- 
act its  restlessness!  Why,  in  order  to  keep 
down  a  mere  faction,  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  and  violate,  in 
this  daring  manner,  the  solemn  compact  so  re- 
cently entered  into  between  the  crown  and  the 
people! 

18.  It  was,  then,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Biot  act  and  of  the  Septennial  act  that  the 
House  of  Brunswick  began  its  reign  in  England  ; 
and,  though  Mr.  Canning  will  not,  by  those 
who  knew  him,  be  deemed  much  of  an  authority 
upon  the  subject,  he  did  say,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1822,  that,  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
land could  have  had  their  will,  the  House  of 
Brunswick  would  never  have  worn  the  Crown  of 
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this  kingdom.  The  dislike  of  the  people  was 
not)  however,  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  but  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  who^ 
by  this  last-mentioned  act,  left  hardly  the  sem- 
blance of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
members  of  that  house  have,  in  general,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  moderation ;  but, 
in  its  name,  the  aristocracy  has  gone  on  with  its 
encroachments,  which,  however,  seem  at  last  to 
be  destined  to  counteract  themselves. 

19.  The  "^foriott*  revolution"  brought  tror^/ 
first  for  the  keeping  out  of  James  and  his  family, 
and  second  for  the  preservation  of  Holland  and  of 
Hanover.  These  brought  debts;  and  these 
brought  taxes.  The  American  colonies,  now  the 
United  States,  all  of  which,  observe,  had  been 
settled  by  the  Stuarts,  began,  in  1770,  to  present 
food  for  taxation.  The  parliament  (the  Sqh- 
tenmal  parliament)  passed  laws  to  tax  them. 
The  Americans  had  seen  how  their  brethren  in 
England  had,  by  degrees,  lost  their  property  and 
their  liberty.    They  raised  the  standard  of  ^^  No 

TAXATION     WITHOUT      REPRESENTATION;''      the 

septennial  parliament  raised  the  standard  of 
^Unconditional  Submission;"  the  battle 
began ;  and  how  it  ended  all  the  world  knows. 

20.  It  was  impossible  for  these  two  standards 
to  remain  raised  for  seven  years,  as  they  did, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  of  the  intelligent  and  brave  people 
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of  France,  especially  as  the  latter  had  to  take  a 
part  in  the  conflict.  The  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, rn  conjunction  with  the  armies  of  France, 
beckoned  to  the  people  of  France  to  follow  the 
bright  example.  As  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  Lafayette  not  to  imbibe  the  principles  of 
WasliiDgton,  so  it  was  impossible  that  the  French 
should  not  imbibe  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. And,  now  it  was  that  our  aristocracy  be- 
gan to  see  the  effects  of  their  septennial  system 
Kecoil  upon  themselves.  The  French  people,  who* 
as  FoarBSCUB  clearlv  shows,  had  iierer  derived 
from  the  Catholic  church  the  benefits  which  the 
English  bad  derived  from  it ;  the  French  people, 
always  borne  down  by  a  great  standing  army, 
while  England  had  none  5  the  French  people, 
pressed  to  the  earth  by  taxes,  partial  as  well  as 
eroelly  heavy,  siieh  as  England  had,  at  that  time, 
never  heard  of;  the  French  people,  msulted  in 
their  wretchedness  by  a  haughty,  a  squandering, 
and  most  profligate  court,  and  higher  clergy; 
this  oppressed  and  brave  people  resolved,  in  1789, 
no  longer  to  endure  the  degrading  curse,  and,  at 
one  single  effort*  swept  away  their  grinding  and 
insolent  aristocracy  and  clergy,  and,  in  their  rage^ 
the  throne  itself;  and,  by  that  act,  sent  dread 
into  the  heart  of  every  aristocrat  upon  the  face  of 
tbe  earth. 

21.  Our  septennial  law-makers  remained,  how- 
erer,  spectators  for  about  two  years  and  a  half; 
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but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  example  was  working 
here.    Hie  Septennial  bill  had  produced  all  its 
natural  consequences,  wars,  debts,  and  taxation ; 
wndf  as  the  cause  of  the  evils  was  seen,  the  peo- 
ple bad  begun,  even  during  the  American  war,  te 
demand  a  Reform  in  the  G>mmons  HbusE  of 
Parliament  as  the  only  cure  for  existing  evils, 
and  as  the  only  security  against  their  recurrence 
for  the  future.     When  the  standard  of  the  right 
of  representation  had  been  raised  by  thirty  millioas 
of  people  only  twenty  miles  from  them,  those  <tf 
England  could  not  be  expeeted  to  be  dead  to  the 
call.     They  were  not ',  and  it  required  no  long 
time  to  convince  our  aristocracy  that  one  of  two 
things  must  take  place  5  namely,  that  the  French 
people  must  be  compelled  to  retain  under  their 
ancient  yoke  3  or,  that  a  change  must  take  place 
in  England,  restoring  to  the  people  the  right  of 
freely  choosing  their  representatives  j  the  con- 
sequences of  which,  to  this  aristocracy,  were  too 
obvious  to  need  pointing  out,  even  to  parties  not 
deeply  interested  in  those  consequences.    The 
obstacles  to  war  were  very  great.    There  was  the 
PBBT,  which,  by  the  unsuccessful  American  war, 
had  been  made  to  amount  to  a  sum,  the  annual 
interest  of  which  demanded  m?  times  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  which  had  existed  in  the  j'eign  of 
James  IL     There  were,  besides, .  heavy  burdem 
entailed  upon  the  country  by  that  war  oh  account 
of  half-pay  and  of  other  things.    Oh  .the  other 
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hand,  we  had  a  most  advantageous  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  which  the  Republicans  in 
France  were  ready  to  continue  in  force.  The 
interests  of  the  people  of  England  manifestly 
pointed  to  peace:  their  wishes,  too,  were  ia 
favour  of  peace;  and  this  latter  is  proved  by 
their  conduct,  and  still  more  clearly  by  the  Pro- 
clamations for  checking  French  principles ;  by 
the  Aristocratical  Associations  formed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  by  the  terrible  laws  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries, 

22.  But  the  alternative  was.  Parliamentary 
Reform^  or  put  down  the  Reptiblic  of  France, 
That  really  was  the  alternative,  and  the  only  one. 
The  former  ought  to  have  been  chosen ;  but  the 
latter  was  resolved  on,  and  that,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  acknowledged  risk  of  failure;  for,  so  much 
did  the  aristocracy  dread  the  other  alternative, 
that  failure,  when  compared  with  that,  lost  all  its 
terrors.  To  war  then  they  went ;  in  war  they 
continued  for  twenty-two  years,  except  the  short 
respite  procured  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-two  years,  Louis  XVHI,  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  France;  but  of  that  event, 
and  its  causes  and  consequences,  the  details  will 
come  into  the  history  to  which 'this  sketch  is  an 
introduction. 

23.  During  the  fight  every  thing  but  the  dread 
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of  the  effect  of  the  example  of  the  French  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overlooked  by  our  aristocracy ; 
and,  of  course,  they  thought  notliing  of  the  debt 
which  they  were  contracting,  though  that  was,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  destined  to  undo  all  that 
they  were  doing  against  the  French,  and  to  ren- 
der that  parliamentary  reform,  which  it  had  beea 
their  great  object  to  root  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  more  necessary  and  more  loudly  called 
for  than  ever.  They  had  advanced  only  about 
six  years  in  the  war  when  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  paper-money^  and  to 
make  it  a  legal  tender.  This  was  a  very  import- 
ant crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  septennial  parlia- 
ment and  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  consequences 
which  have  resulted,  and  will  result  from  it,  are 
to  be  ranked  amongst  those  which  decide  the 
fate  of  governments.  Therefore  this  matter  calls 
for  full  explanation. 

24.  At  the  time  when  this  war  began,  1793, 
William  Pitt,  a  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  the  Prime  Minister.  He  had  estab- 
lished what  he  called  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  had 
adopted  other  measures  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  which  had  now  reached  the  fearful 
amount  of  two  hundred  millions  and  upwards. 
A  new  war  was  wholly  incompatible  with  Pitt's 
schemes  of  reduction ;  and  he,  of  course,  would 
be,  and  he  really  was,  opposed  to  the  war  qf 
1793,  though  he  carried  it  on  (with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  truce  before-mentioned)  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1806.     And 
here  we  behold  the  direct,  open,  avowed^  and 
all-ruling  power  of  the  aristocracy  !     This  body 
had,   for   many  years,  been    divided   into   two 
'^  parties,"  as  they  called  them,  bearing  tlie  two 
nick-names  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  of  no  consequence,    llie  Tories  af- 
fected very  great  attachment  to  the  throne  and 
the  chtarch;  the  Whigs  affected  perfect  loyalty, 
.  indeed,  but,  surprising  devotion  to  the  rights  of 
thepeopl^y  though  it  w^  they  who  had  brought 
in  the  Dutch  king  and  his  army,  and  tvho  had 
made  the  Riot  act  and  the  Septennial  bill ;  so 
that,  if  they  were  the  friends  of  the  people,  what 
must  their  enemies  have  been !     The  truth  is, 
there  was  no  difference,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
people,  between  these  two  factions ;  their  real 
quarrels  were  solely  about  the  division  of  tJie 
tfpoH;  for,  whenever  any  contest  arose  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people^  the  two  factions 
had  always  united  in  favour  of  the  former  5  and 
thus  it  was  in  regard  to  tliat  all-important  ques* 
tion,  the  war  against  Republican  France. 

25.  Pirr,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Whig- Pen- 
sioner and  had  begun  his  career,  not  only  as  a 
Whig,  but  as  a  Parliamentary  reformer,  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Tories;  and  Charles  Fox, 
who  had  not  only  been  bred  a  Tory  and  begun 
his  career  as  a  Tory,  but  who  had,  and  who  held 
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to  the  day  of  his  death^  two  sinecure  offices,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Whigs.  These  were  the  two 
men  of  the  whole  collection  who  could  talk 
loudest^  longest,  and  most  fluently,  and  who 
were,  therefore,  picked  out  by  their  respective 
parties  to  lead  in  carrying  those  "  debates,'* 
as  they  are  called,  which  have  been  one  of  the 
great  means  of  amusing  and  deluding  and  enslav- 
ing this  nation.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
respective  parties  to  exalt  their  champions  in  the 
public  estimation  :  they  were  represented  as  the 
two  most  wonderful  men  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen:  as  orators,  Pitt  was  compared  to  Cicero, 
and  Fox  to  Demosthenes  :  Pitt,  as  a  lawgiver, 
surpassed  Lycurgus  ;  Fox  more  nearly  resem- 
bled Solon  1  The  people,  always  credulous  and 
vain  enough  as  to  such  matters,  carried  away  by 
the  jugglery,  ranged  themselves  under  one  or  the 
other  of  these  paragons  and  took  their  respective 
names  as  marks  of  honourable  distinction  ;  and 
thus,  for  thirty  long  years,  were  the  industrious 
and  sincere  and  public-spirited  people  of  this 
country  divided  into  Pittites  and  Foxites  5 
thus  were  they  for  those  thirty  years  the  sport  of 
the  aristocracy  who  employed  these  political  im- 
postors, while  every  year  of  the  thirty  saw  an 
addition  to  their  burdens  and  a  diminution  of 
their  liberties. 

26.  In  this  state  stood  the  factions,  when,  in 
1793,   came  the  question   of  war  against  the 
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Republic,  of  France.  Pitt,  for  the  reasons  before 
stated,  vm»  decidedly  closed  to  war.  The  por- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  that  supported  him  were 
Jflar  war;  but,  they  were  for  their  leader  tDO> 
because,  if  he  quitted  his  post,  Fox  came  iawitb 
the  tribe  of  Whigs  at  his  heels.  Besides,  a  vast 
me^ority  of  the  people^  whether  Pittites  or  Fox- 
ites,  were  against  the  war.  So  that  Pitt  had 
reason,  to  fear,  that,  with  a  war  on  his  shoulders, 
he  would  be  unable  to  retain  his  power.  But  the 
Foxite  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  seeing  the 
common  danger ^  and  seeing  the  grounds  of  Pitt's 
opposition  to  war,«;e9i/  over  arid  joined  the  Piitiie 
party;  leaving  Fox  with  a  small  party  about 
him,  to  carry  on  that  **  constitutional  opposition  '* 
which  was  necessary  to  amuse  and  deceive  the 
people. 

27.  Thus  supported  by  the  two  bodies  of  the 
aristocracy  united,  Pitt  went  into  this  memorable 
war,  which,  though  attended  with  numerous  im- 
portant consequences,  was  attended  with  none 
equal,  in  point  of  ultimate  effect,  to  the  measures 
by  which  paper-money  was  made  a  legal  tender 
in  1797.  The  aristocracy,  in  resorting  to  this 
expedient,  were  not  at  all  aware,  that,  though  it 
gave  them  strength  for  the  time,  it  must,  in  the 
end,  bereave  them  of  all  strength ;  that  it  most 
take  firom  them  the  means  of  future  wars,  or 
compel  them  to  blow  up  that  system  of  debts  and 
Ibnds,  wlHch  had  been  inyented  by  them  as  a 
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roek  of  safety,  and  without  the  evistence  of 
vhidi  the  whoie  febric  of  their  pou^r  must  go 
to  pieces. 

2S«  In  the  meanw^hile,  however,  on  they  went 
with  the  w^,  and  with  the  istniggle  between  them 
and  the  peopie  on  the  score  of  Pmitametdmy 
jRe/orm ;  the  feofiie  ascribing  the  war  and  all 
its  enormous  debts  and  taxes  to  the  want  of  that 
reform,  and  the  aristocracy  ascribing  their  com- 
plaints to  seditious  and  treasonable  designs,  and 
passing  laws  to  nlence  them,  or  punish  them  aC'^ 
cordingly.  When  this  war  began  (1793)  the 
Septennial  bill  had  been  in  existence  seventy* 
tme  ^ar&j  and  tlvat  it  had  produced  its  natural 
fruits  IS  deaf ly  proved  by  the  following  unde- 
niable facts  I  tiameiy,  that,  at  the  time  of  th^ 
^Olari&ui  Revotetion,"  in  1€88,  one  of  thft 
ehargesB  against  King  James  was,  ^^that  lie  had 
^  frioiated  the  freedom  of  election  cf  members  io 
^'  ^erve  inparUament  '*;  that,  oine  of  the  standing 
laws  of  parliameitt  is,  ^  that  it  is  a  Mgh  crime 
^  imd  miedemeanor  in  any  peer  to  interfere  in  th6 
^'  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
**  Commons";  that,  in  1798,  Mr*  <3rey,  now 
Barl  Grey,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  signed  by  himself  and  others,  stating^ 
^  that  a  decided  majority  of  that  House  was  re- 
^  turned  by  cwie  hundred  and fifty-fmr  menpartlg 
^  peersy  and  partly  great  commonersy  and  by  the 
**  ministry  of  the  day ; "   that   he  offered  t^ 
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prove  the  allegation  by  ^tuesses  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  bring 
his  witnesses  to  the  bar ;  that  there  was  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  petition,  containing  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  the  peers  and  ffreat  commoners,  who 
thus  returned  the  members,  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  members  returned  by  each,  and  that  this 
list  is  recorded  in  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
year  1793;  that,  in  1779,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  resolved,  that  an  attempt  to  traffic  in 
seats  in  that  House  was  '^  highly  criminal  in  a 
"  minister  of  the  king  ;  that  it  was  an  attack  on 
^^  the  dignity  and  honxmr  of  the  House,  an  in- 
*^  fringement  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
^^  people,  and  an  attempt  to  sap  the  basis  of 
^^  Ottr  free  and  happy  constitution;*'  that,  on 
the  25th  April,  1809,  Lord  Castlereagh,  then 
a  minister  of  the  king,  having  been  proved  to 
have  thus  trafficked,  the  House  resolved,  ^^  that 
^'  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to  maintain,  at  all 
**  times,  a  Jeahms  guard  on  its  purity,  the  at- 
^^  tempt,  in  the  present  instance,  not  having  been 
^*  carried  into  effect,  the  House  did  not  think  it 
^^  necessary  to  proceed  to  any  criminating  reso- 
^Mutions";  that,  alas!  in  only  sixteen  days 
after  this,  Mr.  Madocks,  member  for  Boston, 
accused  this  same  Castlereagh,  together  with  two 
other  ministers  of  the  king,  not  only  with  traf- 
ficking in  a  seat,  but  of  having  completed  the 
bargain^  and  carried  it  into  full  effect;  that^ 
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having  made  this  charge^  Mr.  Madocks  moved, 
that  the  House  should  inquire  into  the  matter  ; 
that  the  House  then  debated  upon  this  motion  ; 
that  there  were  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
members  present ;  and  that  (hear  it,  every  honest 
man  on  earth !)  three  hundred  and  ten  voted 
against  all  inquiry,  and  that,  too,  as  the  speakers 
in  the  debate  openly  declared,  '^  became  this 
^'  traffic  was  a^  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon 
''day''! 

29.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  year 
1809.  The  next  year  George  III.  became,  from 
insanity,  incapable  of  performing  the  office  of 
king ;  then,  therefore,  began  the  Regency  of  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  apparent,  and  it  is  of  this  ten 
years'  regency,  and  of  the  ten  years'  reign  that 
followed  it,  that  the  following  is  the  history. 
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REGENCY  AND  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 
From  the  Birth  of  the  King  to  his  Marriage^ 


30.  This  king,  who  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
August,  in  the  year  1762,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
King  George  III.,  and  of  Charlotte,  Princess  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz.  Matters  relating  to  his 
childhood  and  his  boyish  days  are  as  uninterest- 
ing to  the  world  as  are  the  matters  relating  to  a 
blackbird,  or  linnet,  from  the  time  of  its  being 
hatched  to  that  of  its  flying  from  the  paternal 
nest.  Matters  relating  to  his  amours,  and  other 
sensual  indulgences,  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
could,  even  if  we  could  come  at  an  accurate  de- 
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tail  of  them^  only  serve  as  entertainment  to  the 
idle,  encouragement  to  the  profligate,  and  to  fill 
the  sensible  and  sober  with  disgust.  To  be  sure, 
as  a  cause  oi great  eocpeme  to  the  nation,  he  was 
always,  from  his  very  birth,  an  object  of  interest ; 
but,  unless  we  knew,  or  had  heard  of,  something 
in  his  juvenile  conduct  to  hold  up  as  an  example 
to  our  children,  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  hearing  have  gone,  is  not  the  case  here,  it  is 
best  to  pass  over  this  comparatively  kisignificaitt 
part  of  his  life,  come  at  once  to  the  period  when 
he  came  openly  in  contact  with  the  nation's 
purse,  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  both  sycophants 
and  satirists,  relate  truly  what  he  did,  or  what 
was  done  in  his  name,  leaving  the  world  to  judge 
of  his  character  by  his  actions. 

31.  For  these  reaacms  I  shall  fmss  over  all  the 
previous  part  of  this  king's  life,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  time  when  he  entered  into  that  ttiot- 
riage  which  led  to  consequences  which  have  en- 
gaged the  attention^  -as  well  as  excited  some  de^ 
gree  of  feeling,  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  brave  and  unfortunate  Carounji^ 
who  was  the  victim  of  this  matrimonial  contract^ 
and  of  whose  persecutions,  sufferings,  death,  and 
burial,  theiiistorian's  duty  will  be  to  give,  in  the 
proper  place^  a  fiiH  and  faithful  accomit,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Charles  William,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage^ 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (since 
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George  IV.),  her  husband,  who  had  then  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  three  years,  was  greatly  embar* 
rassed  with  debts,  which,  until  this  marriage  was 
proposed,  the  nation  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
pay.  The  country  was  at  this  time  involved  in  a 
most  expensive  and  wasteful  war  against  the  people 
of  France :  a  war  undertaken  to  put  down  princi- 
ples, and,  in  the  opinions  of  all  considerate  men, 
tending  to  produce,  eventually,  great  suffering  to 
the  English  nation ;  and,  therefore,  the  people 
ivere  not  in  a  very  good  humour  with  royalty. 

32.  The  discussions  relative  to  the  American 
revolution  had  produced  a  revolution  in  France ; 
and  it  had  been  found,  that,  in  like  manner,  this 
latter  event  would  produce  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land. Various  are  the  words  made  use  of  by  the 
parties  in  the  disputes  touching  these  revolu- 
tions; but  the  short  and  true  state  of  the  case  is 
this  :  the  people  of  all  these  nations  were  become 
sensible  that  they  suffered  from  the  whole  of  the 
governing  powers  being  in  the  hands  of  the  privi- 
leged orders*  The  Americans  had  successfully 
resisted  the  attempts  to  keep  them  under  the 
yoke.  The  French  had  risen  and  broken  the  yoke 
to  pieces.  And  now  the  English  were  making 
jan  attempt  to  regain  their  right  of  choosing  their 
representatives. 

33.  In  the  midst  of  a  general  ferment,  arising 
from  this  cause,  war  against  the  French  people 
was  commenced  by  Pirr,  in  1793,  which  war 
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was  going  on  at  die  time  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess  of  Brunswidc* 
The  taxes,  on  account  of  the  war,  pressed  hea- 
vily upon  the  nation;  the  government  armed 
itself  at  all  points.  Soldiers  of  all  descriptions  ; 
barracks ;  new  laws  relative  to  the  press  ;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  every  things 
in  short,  to  restrain  and  tH)mpel ;  but  still  money 
was  necessary ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
an  enormous  sum,  granted  to  pay  the  debts  of  a 
prince  who  had  always  received  a  large  annual 
stipend  out  of  the  taxes,  was  what^even  Pitt^ 
daring  as  he  was,  had  not  the  confidence  to  pro-^ 
pose  without  being  furnished  with  some  plaasible 
pretence  for  the  proposition.  The  mamage,  as 
we  shall  by-and-by  set,  furnished  this  pretence  $ 
and  every  thing  that  could  be  tbought  of  was  done 
to  make  the  people  part  with  the  money  freely, 
34.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  Sth  of 
'  April ;  and  though  it  was,  of  course,  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  measure  of  state-policy,  it  certainly 
gave  great  and  universal  satisfaction.  The 
Prince,  notwithstanding  his  extravagance,  was,  at 
this  time,  by  no  means  unpopular.  He  had  been 
studiously  shut  out  from  all  pubHc  authority,  was 
regarded  as  in  opposition  to  his  father's  ministers, 
and,  as  those  were  very  cordially  and  justly  hated, 
the  Prince,  except  with  regard  to  his  expesses, 
stood  in  rather  a  favourable  light.  The  Princess^, 
who  was  of  a  most  frank  and  kind  dispositiMi, 
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extremely  affable  and  gracious  in  her  deportmeut, 
by  no  means  suffered  in  a  comparison  with  the 
Queen;  ami,  upon  the  whole,  the  nation  seemed 
deKghted  with  the  prospect  that  their  future  kh>g 
and  queen  held  out  to  them. 

3S.  In  a  few  days  after  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
the  king  officially  communicated  to  the  parlia* 
inent  his  request,  that  a  settlement  should  be 
made  on  the  Prince,  suitable  to  the  alteration  iit 
his  situation ;  and  he  observed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  ^  the  benefit  of  any  settlement  that  the 
^  House  might  make  must  fail  in  ifs  most  desir* 
^  able  effect,  if  means  were  not  provided  to 
^  extricate  Ms  R&yal  Highness  from  the  incum- 
**  trances  wider  which  he  labowred  to  a  great 
^  amounty 

35.  Upon  this  message  from  the  king,  Pitt 
founded  his  proposition  to  the  House.  Those 
members  who  composed  what  was  called  the 
opposUioUj  or  Whigs,  or,  at  least,  the  most  active 
of  them,  sueh  as  Fox,  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  others,  were  also  personal  friends  of 
the  Prince.  They,  therefore,  were  ready  to  con- 
cur with  the  minister  in  this  particular  case.  But, 
there  were  men,  on  both  sides  erf  the  House,  to 
oppose  any  grant  of  money  with  a  view  of  paying 
the  debts  of  the  Prince.  Amongst  these  was  Mr- 
Gaby,  now  Earl  Grey,  who  actually  made  a 
Hiotion  to  take  20,000/.  a  year  from  the  sum  pro- 
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])oscd  by  the  minister,  lliis  motion  was  lost  ; 
but  99  members  voted  for  it ;  and  the  speech  of 
Mr,  Grey  was  well  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  country  an  impression  very  little  favourable  to 
the  Prince,  who  had  had  his  debts  paid  by  par^ 
liament  once  before,  and  who  was  now  pretty 
loudly  reminded  of  that  fact  by  some  members 
sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

37.  This  former  payment  of  the  Prince's  debts 
took  place  in  1787.  The  amount  was,  at  that 
time,  very  large ;  and,  certainly,  with  a  clear 
annual  allowance  of  siooty  tlmusand  pounds, 
money  enough  to  maintain  3,000  labourers'  fami- 
lies, the  nation  had  a  right  to  complain,  when  a 
new  clearing  off  of  debts  was  called  for.  Never- 
theless the  new  debt,  which  had  arisen,  the  rea- 
der will  perceive,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than 
seven  years,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  639,890/.  sterling ;  that  is  to  say,  to  80,000/, 
for  every  year  since  the  last  clearing  off  of  his 
debts  5  and,  as  will  be  perceived,  to  20,000/, 
a-year  more  than  the  whole  of  his  annual  allow- 
ance. Thus  he  had  been  spending  at  the  rate 
of  140,000/.  a-year  instead  of  60,000/.,  and  had 
been  living  on  what  would  have  maintained 
7,000  labourers'  families! 

38.  The  minister,  who  liked  well  enough  to 
make  this  exhibition  of  the  Prince,  proposed,  as 
the  amount  of  his  new  settlement,  125,000/.  a 
year,  besides  the  rents  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall^ 
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valued  at  13,000/.  a  year  more.  But  out  of  this 
138,000/.  a  year^  73,000/.  was  to  go  towards  tht 
payment  of  his  debts^  and  was  to  be  placed,  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  hands  of  commissioners! 
Thus  leaving  him  65,000/.  a  year  to  live  on,  a  sum 
not  equal  to  half  of  that  which  he  had  annually 
expended  for  seven  years  before.  At  the  same 
time  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  ^'  to  pre- 
*'  vent  future  princes  of  Wales  from  contracting 
"  debtSy*  an  act  which  seemed  wholly  unneces* 
sary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  in 
an  indirect  way,  the  censure  of  the  parliament 
on  the  conduct  of  the  prince.  As  to  "  future 
princes  of  Wales,"  this  was,  however,  an  act  of 
flagrant  injustice.  It  was  an  act  to  keep  them,  by 
law,  in  a  state  behw  that  of  what  the  law  calls  a 
femme  covert^  and,  indeed,  to  keep  them  in  a 
ei2itQ  o{  infancy ;  a  state  little  compatible  with 
the  sacredness  of  the  person  of  the  party.  But, 
as  we  shall  all  along  perceive,  it  has  been  the 
constant  policy  of  the  aristocracy  to  prevent  the 
kingly  part  of  the  government  from  being  over- 
burdened with  popularity  or  respect. 

39.  The  minister  was  most  vehemently  cen- 
sured for  this  by  the  personal  friends  of  the 
prince,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  insult  intended 
and  contrived;  and  this  it  certainly  was.  Yet 
it  was  not  easy  to  blame  Pitt  and  his  party  for 
their  conduct  upon  this  occasion ;  for  how  was 
a  minister^  after  the  large  sum  paid  for  a  similar 
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purpose,  in  1787>  again  to  call  upon  the  nation 
for  an  immense  6um  to  pay  off  the  prince's  debta^ 
ivithout  doing  something  that  should  amount  to 
a  cmsure  on  him  by  whofn  those  debts  had  been 
contracted  ?  The  transactions  of  1787  had  left 
the  prince  no  justification  and  no  excuse  for  this 
new  mass  of  debts.  At  that  time  he  had  had^ 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  of  age  in  1783,  an  al- 
lowance from  the  king,  out  of  the  civil  Ust,  of 
50,000^  a  year ;  an  allowance  enormous,  espe« 
cially  if  we  consider  the  then  low  price  of  all 
household  expenses.  Nevertheless,  it  required  but 
four  years  to  involve  the  prince  in  debts ;  a  cir^ 
cumstancetliat  reflected  less  credit  on  him  than  the 
friends  of  kingly  government  could  have  wished 
to  see  belong  to  so  distinguished  a  branch  of 
the  royal  family ;  a  circumstance,  in  fact,  which 
was,  in  itself,  no  weak  argument  in  favour  of  the 
French,  who  were  contending  for  a  R^iAUcti^ 
government. 

40«  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some  severe 
animadversions  on  his  conduct,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  entertained  a  proposition  to  pay  off 
tlie  debts  of  1787;  and  they  did  not  pass  the 
grant,  until  the  king  had  given  them  the  strongs 
est  assurances,  that  a  similar  application,  for  a 
similar  purpois^  would  ne^)€r  m^n  be  made.  In 
his  message  of  the  21st  of  May,  1787,  the  king^ 
after  exptessing  his  great  concern  at  being  under 
the  necessity  of  acquainting  the  House  of  the 
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4»teiit  of  tbe  prmce'8  debts,  and  after  observing 
howjMd$iful  it  was  to  him  to  propose,  on  this 
aecoimt,  an  addition  to  the  burdens  o/hispeoplej 
proeeeds  thus :  ^'His  Majesty  could  not,  however^ 
*'  expeet  or  desire  the  assistance  of  this  House^ 
^^  but  on  a  well-grourtded  ewpectation  that  tbe 
^'prince  vhU  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in  fu-^ 
^  iwre^  With  a  view  to  this  object,  and  not  from 
^^  any  anxious  desire  to  remove  any  possible  doubt 
"  ctf  the  sufficiency  of  the  prince's  income  to  sup- 
^port  amply  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  his 
^^  majesty  has  directed  a  sum  of  10,000/.  per  an- 
^^  num  to  be  paid  out  of  his  civil  list,  in  addition 
^^  to  the  allowance  which  his  majesty  has  hither* 
^  to  given  him ;  and  his  majesty  has  the  satis* 
^^ /action  to  inform  the  House,  that  the  Prince  of 
^  Wales  has  given  his  Majesty  the  fullest  a$su^ 
*'  ranee  qfhis  determination  to  confine  his  future 
^^  expenses  witlmi  his  income^  and  has  also  settled 
^^a  plan  for  arranging  those  expenses  in  the 
^  several  departments,  and  for  fixing  an  order  icit 
^^  payment  under  such  regulations  as  his  majesty 
^^  trusts  will  ^ectually  secure  the  due  executiom, 
^  of  the  prince's  intentioms." 

41.  Upon  this  message  the  minister  proposed, 
and  the  parliament  voted,  the  sum  of  161,109/. 
to  pay  off  the  debts ;  a  sum  perfectly  monstrous, 
if  we  consider  the  prices  of  things  at  the  time, 
and  if  we  also  consider,  that  it  must  have  been 
oontracted  within  the  short  space  of  about  three 
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years  and  a  half.  The  nation,  however,  always 
foolishly  liberal,  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
overlook  the  past,  in  consequence  of  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  prince,  conveyed  to  it  under 
the  hand  of  the  king  himself,  that  this  should  be 
the  last  applicatum  of  the  kind.       ' 

42.  When,  therefore,  another  application  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  was  to  be  made,  how 
could  any  minister  advise  the  king  to  make  it^ 
without  accompanying  that  application  with  a 
proposal  to  do  a  something  in  the  way  of  security 
for  the  future,  and  of  censure  for  the  past  ?  Ac- 
cordingly the  king  recommended  and  the  parlia- 
ment adopted,  in  1795,  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners  to  superintend  the  payment  of  the  debts^ 
and  the  passing  of  the  act  before-mentioned. 

43.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  disagreeable  it 
must  have  been  to  the  prince  to  have  every  debt^ 
and  the  nature  of  every  debt,  canvassed  before 
commissioners  !  And  how  very  different  this 
was  from  placing,  at  once,  the  639,890/.  at  his 
otvn  disposal.  There  was  a  commission  to  sit 
for  at  least  nine  years,  as  they  were  to  pay  only 
73,000/.  a  year.  All  this  time  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  great  many  discontented  creditors, 
who  are  by  no  means  the  most  patient  or  most 
friendly  of  mortals.  The  prince  was  a  debtor 
all  the  while;  and,  while  the  nation  thought^ 
and  truly  thought,  his  allowance  very  large,  he 
found   that   what  he   was  receiving  was   much 
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too  small  for  those  purposes  which  he  deemed 
his  wants. 

44.  Thus  his  marriage^  instead  of  afFording  tlie 
prince  th?X  relief  from  embarrassment^  which  his 
friends  said  iie  had  been  led  to  expect  from  it, 
was,  to  him,  a  season  of  tlie  deepest  humiliation* 
Those  friends  were  very  loud  in  their  reproaches 
against  the  minister ;  and  the  prince's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  (now  William  IV.)  said, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  ^'  when 
*^  the  marriage  of  the  prince  was  agreed  upon, 
^^  there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  eX" 
**  oneratedfrom  his  debts** 

45.  The  marriage  had  failed,  therefore,  of  ac- 
complishing one  of  its  apparent  objects.  In  such 
cases  personal  affection  is  never  much  to  be  relied 
on.  The  thing  is  altogether  an  affair  of  state- 
policy  ;  and,  under  circumstances  such  as  have 
here  been  stated,  it  is  but  too  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  other  party  in  the  marriage  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  the  disappointment  of  the 
above-mentioned  pecuniary  hopes.  There  were, 
indeed,  added  to  the  annual  sum,  27,000/.  for 
expenses  of  the  marriage ;  28,000/.  for  jewels 
and  plate;  and  26,000/.  to  finish  the  prince's 
palace  of  Carlton  House  :  but,  there  was  a  con* 
trol  as  to  the  expenditure  of  those  sums,  which 
were  by  no  means  to  be  spent  by  the  prince.  So 
that  in  fact,  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  his  ca- 
pacity of  spending  money,  became  lowered,  and 
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greatly  lowered,  by  his  marriage,  which  of  neces- 
sity augmented  his  household  expenses. 

46.  It  is  very  true,  that  65,000/.  a  year,  clear 
of  all  taxes,  undeducted  from  by  house- rent,  fur- 
niture, repairs,  and  many  other  of  thSHe  outgoings 
which  so  largely  deduct  from  other  men's  incomes^ 
was  a  sum  so  large,  that  one  can  hardly  ima- 
gine how  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  without  an  abso- 
lute throwing  of  it  away.  But  having  seen,  that^ 
during  the  seven  years  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage, the  prince  had  expended  140,000/.  a 
year,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  that  he  expe- 
rienced deep  mortification  at  being  reduced  to 
less  than  half  the  sum ;  and,  especially  when  he 
saw  his  stipend  placed  in  the  hands  of  commU^ 
sionerSy  responsible  to  the  law  for  the  distribution 
of  the  money. 

47.  This  mortification  was  strongly  expressed 
by  his  friends  in  parliament;  and,  certainly,  any-* 
thing  more  mortifying,  more  humiliating,  cannot 
well  he  imagined  than  the  provisions  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  new  settlement 
of  140,000/.  a  year.  The  commissioners  were  to 
be,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  tlie  master  of  the 
King's  household;  the  accountant-general  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  j  and  the  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  the  crown-lands.  They  were  to  have 
complete  power  to  examine  all  creditors  on  oath^ 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  every 
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debt;  to  watch  over  the  future  expenditure^ 
and,  in  short,  to  be  absolute,  as  to  all  the  peeu* 
niary  affairs  of  the  prince,  who  was  placed  under 
a  guardianship  and  control  as  severe  as  if  he 
had  still  bein  an  infant,  or  something  even  lower 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  capacity. 

48.  FuANCis  DuKK  OF  Bedford,  in  advert- 
ing to  these  measures,  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
vehemently  censured  the  ministers.  He  said, 
that  ^^  a  variety  of  circumstances  would  occur  to 
'^  candid  minds  in  extenuation  of  the  errors  of 
•^  the  prince,  which  were  of  a /wvewtfe  description, 
*'  and  did  by  no  means  call  for  asperity  of  cen«* 
**  sure."  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that 
^'it  did  not  become  so  great  and  opulent  a  peo* 
^ple  to  act  with  severity  towards  a  yotmff 
^prince,  from  whose  virtues,  abilities,  and  ac* 
^  eong^Ushments,  they  might  justly  expect  to 
^  derive  so  ihuch/:(wi/a»/»i«i/." 

49.  The  nation,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  thought  that  thirty-^tbree  years  of  age  was 
a  very  ^^ juvenile  "  stage  of  life.  If  it  were  such, 
however,  in  this  particular  case,  the  nation  could 
see  no  objection  to  a  guardianship,  and  control 
such  as  are  usual  in  the  ^juvenile  "  state.  And 
as  to  those  virtues  and  abilities  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  spoke,  though  no  caie  was  pro** 
sumptuous  enough  to  deny,  or  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  their  existence ;  no  one,  on  the  other  hand^ 
appeared  to  be  able  to  deduce  a  proof  of  them^ 
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from  what  had  happened  in  1 7879  or  from  the 
present  exhibition  of  debts  which  had  been  con- 
tracted notwithstanding  the  solemn  assurances 
given  at  the  former  period. 

50.  Harsh,  severe,  humiliating,  as  the  measures 
of  Prrr  certainly  were,  they  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  nation  at  large,  who,  whatever  they 
might  think  of  the  prince  himself,  had  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  were  re* 
garded  as  being  in  his  confidence  and  in  his  fa- 
vour. Besides,  the  nation  looked  attentively  at 
the  causes  of  the  debts.  They  looked  at  the  list 
of  claimants  and  of  claims.  They  looked  at  the 
items  J  and  in  them  they  did  not  discover  any- 
thing which  seemed  to  form  a  compensation, 
either  in  possession  or  in  hope,  for  the  immense 
sums  which  the  prince's  indulgences  had  drained 
from  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  Indeed,  the 
princess  seems  to  have  been,  in  regard  to  this 
point,  their  only  source  of  consolation.  Con- 
cluding, from  the  experience  of  mankind,  that 
matrimony  would  put  an  end  to  those  things 
which  had  been  so  costly  to  them,  and  had  so 
long  filled  them  with  alarm,  they  looked  upon  the 
princess  as  giving  them  much  better  security 
than  they  could  have  in  commissionerships  and 
acts  of  parliament. 

51.  The  marriage  had  brought  the  prince  a 
wtfCy  but  it  had  brought  him  none  of  those  other 
things  which  his  friends  and  partizans,  at  least. 
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said  he  expected  from  it  3  and  it  had  brought  him 
worse  than  no  fortune  at  all ;  for  it  had,  in  fact, 
taken  from  him,  as  to  the. management  of  his  pe- 
cuniary concerns,  all  sort  of  power,  and  even 
of  influence.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself, 
whether  these  immediate  consequences  of  the 
marriage  (so  different  from  those  that  had  been 
anticipated)  were  likely  to  operate  in  the  mind 
of  the  husband  favourably  towards  the  wife. 
Precisely  how  they  did  operate  we  cannot  pretend 
to  know  3  but  certain  it  is  that  domestic  happi- 
ness was  not  long  an  inmate  at  Carlton  House. 

52.  The  mortification  of  the  prince  seemed  to 
admit  of  little  addition :  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
plete ;  but  it  did  receive  an  addition  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  parliament  towards  the  princess,  on 
whom,  by  an  act  pased  on  the  same  day  with  that 
which  established  a  commission  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Prince,  they  settled  a  jointure  of 
50,000/.  a  year,  leaving  the  eocpenditure  entirely 
under  her  ovm  control!  Thereby  making  by 
law  a  contrast  between  the  husband  and  wife,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  former.  Never  did  the  prince 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  forget  this  !  Mr.  Gret^ 
who  was  in  fact  the  beginner  of  the  attack  upon 
him,  he  never  forgave ;  and  this  is  the  real  cause 
of  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  every  arrange- 
ment that  included  the  putting  of  Lord  Grey  into 
power.  Certainly,  the  treatment  of  the  prince 
in  this  case^  was,  in  itself  considered,  most  in- 
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suiting ;  but  before  we  say  that  a  man  b  insulted, 
we  must  consider  what  the  man  is;  and  not 
merely  what  his  rank  is,  but  what  his  character 
is,  and  what  his  conduct  has  been;  and  if  we 
thus  consider  in  this  case,  we  cannot  say  that 
there  could  be  an  insult  inflicted;  for,  what, alas! 
was  that  character,  and  what  had  been  that 
conduct? 


Chap.  II.]  GEOROB   IV. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Fr&m  the  Marriage  of  the  Kmg^  in  Jpril,  1795, 
to  the  commencement  of  his  Regency j  in  Juhf, 
1811. 


53.  It  was  not  in  reaspn  nor  in  nature  to 
expect,  that  a  marriage,  a  marriage  of  mere 
state-policy,  and  attended  by  circumstances  so 
mortifying  to  the  husband  as  those  detailed  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  should  be  happy^  espe- 
cially when  that  husband  had  at  his  nod  scores 
of  women,  equal  in  point  of  accomplishments 
and  far  surpassing  in  personal  charms,  the  lady 
with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  be  united;  that 
such  a  marriage  should  be  happy  was  not  to  be 
expected ;  but,  it  might  have  led  to  a  life  free 
from  scandal,  free  from  disgrace,  free  from 
cruelty  to  the  disliked  party,  and  free  from 
measures  throwing  enormous  burdens  on  the 
people ;  it  might  have  been  free  from  all  these  ; 
it  might  not  have  been  made  the  cause  of  taking 
from  the  labour  of  the  people  a  million  of 
pounds,  or  thereabouts^   in  measures  to  bring 
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disgrace  and  infamy  on  this  unfortunate  lady  ; 
and  it  might  not  have  been  the  cause  of  keeping 
millions  of  Catholics  out  of  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  for,  at  least,  twenty-four  years,  and 
thereby  producing  troubles,  commotions,  and 
bloodshed  without  end  :  it  might  have  been  free 
from  all  these  consequences,  and,  as  the  sequel 
will  most  amply  prove,  i/  was  productive  of  them 
alL 

54.  When  we  behold  such  mighty  and  fatal 
effects,  arising,  as  we  shall  see  these  did,  from 
the  mortification,  the,  caprice,  or  the  antipathy, 
from  the  mere  selfish  passions,  and,  almost,  from 
the  animal  feelings  and  propensities,  of  one  sin^ 
ffle  man;  when  we  see  a  whole  community  thus 
afflicted,  and  its  peace  and  even  greatness  endan* 
gered  by  such  a  cause,  must  we  not  be  senseless 
indeed,  must  we  not  be  something  approaching 
to  brutes,  if  we  do  not  seek  for  some  means  of 
protecting  ourselves  against  the  like  in  future  ? 
This  king  has,  by  his  parasites  (and  enough  of 
them  he  always  had),  been  called  the  ^^  first 
gentleman  in  his  kingdom."  Gentleman  is  a 
very  equivocal  term ;  but,  if  its  meaning  be  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  conduct  of  Georgb  IV.,  it 
will  hardly  be  greatly  coveted  by  the  majority  of 
mankind.  He  had,  in  this  case,  two  duties  to 
fulfil,  both  of  a  sacred  nature ;  one  towards 
his  wife;  and  another  towards  that  virtuous, 
industrious,  forgiving,  and  too  generous-  people. 
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from  whose  care  and  toil  he  had,  for  thirty-three 
years,  derived  the  means  of  living  in  ease,  splen- 
dour, and  even  extravagance. 

55.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  duties, 
though  the  law  restrained  him  in  the  choosing 
of  a  wife,  this  restraint  was  a  condition  upon 
which  he  was  to  enjoy  royal  magnificence  and 
power ;  and,,  though  it  restrained  him  in  his 
choice,  it  did  not  compel  him  to  marry  any- 
body. A  good  and  dutiful  son,  even  in  the 
lowest  walks  of  life,  will  hesitate  long  before  he 
marry  against  the  vnsh  of  his  father  and  family. 
So  that  there  is  no  excuse  to  be  built  on  this 
ground.  He  was  perfectly  free  to  refuse  the 
hand  of  the  lady  that  had  been  chosen  for  him; 
to  take  that  hand  was  his  own  voluntary  act; 
therefore,  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  that  ought 
to  bind  a  husband;  and,  though  personal  affec- 
tion was  wanting,  were  there  not  the  dictates  of 
justice?  Was  there  not  his  solemn  vow;  did 
he  not  promise  before  God,  that  he  would  love 
and  cherish  and  keep  constant  to  this  lady? 
Was  there  not,  supposing  a  want  of  every- thing 
else,  common  humanity  to  tell  him,  that  it  was 
cruel  to  the  last  degree  even  to  slight  a  person 
situated  as  the  princess  was,  in  a  foreign  country, 
cut  off  from  home,  parents,  and  friends,  sur- 
rounded with  envious  rivals  and  satirists,  and 
placed  solely  under  his  protection  and  at  his 
mercy  ?     Amongst  the  honest  boasts  of  England, 
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is,  that  it  possesses  ^^  manly  hearts  to  guard  the 
fair.'*  As  far  as  belonged  to  the  people  of 
England,  the  unfortunate  Caroline  experieneed 
the  literal  truth  of  this  poetic  description ;  but, 
we  shall  presently  see  how  it  was  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  him  who  was  one  day  to  be  their 
king,  and  the  mildness  of  whose  reign  and  gene^ 
rosity  of  whose  character  have  beeo  extolled  by 
those  who  were  amongst  his  intimates  and  coun* 
cillors. 

56.  As  to  his  duty  towards  the  natioHy  it 
bound  liim^  in  the  first  place^  to  refrain  from  any 
indulgence^  from  giving  way  to  any  passion,  from 
doing  any-thing  which,  operating  in  the  way  of 
example,  might  be  injurious  to  public  morals. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  powers  o(  fashion;  Mre 
know  that  in  dress,  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in 
sports  and  pastimes  of  all  sorts,  the  high  are  fol« 
lowed  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  low.  As  the 
servant-maid  imitates  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
dress  of  her  mistress,  and  the  footman  the  airs  of 
his  master,  so  will  a  people  imitate,  in  a  greatec 
or  less  degree,  the  example  of  their  rulers.  If 
snuff  became  sought  after  because  it  was  by  a 
shrewd  tobacconist  named  *^  Prince's  mixture^* 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  ill-treatment  of  a  wife  at 
Carlton  House  would  not  have  its  pernicious  in* 
fluence  on  every  man  at  all  prone^to  disregard  the 
marriage  vow  ?  Besides,  for  what  had  the  nation 
given  to  this  prince  such  enormous  sums  of  money? 
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For  what  had  it  a  second  time  discharged  the 
long  score  of  his  squanderings  ?  For  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him  lead  a  life  of  sobriety,  order,  and 
conjugal  fidelity;  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a 
£amily  of  children  about  him ;  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him  not  only  not  a  bad  example  to 
married  men,  but  to  set  a  good  example  i  and 
finally  to  render  all  dispute  about  succession  to 
the  throne  next  to  impossible^  and  to  prevent  that 
which  Englishmen  have  always  hated,  that  suc- 
cession calling  in  foreigners  to  reign.  These 
were  the  purposes  for  which  the  nation  had  made 
such  great  pecuniary  sacrifices;  and  he  by  his 
conduct  to  his  wife  defeated  them  all ;  and  by 
that  conduct,  and  that  conduct  alone,  laid  tlie 
Jinmdation  of  all  those  discontents,  troubles,  com- 
motions, and  all  that  waste  of  money  and  that 
spilling  of  blood,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  present  chapter ;  and  of 
this  fact  no  man,  when  he  is  fully  informed  of  all 
the  circumstances,  can  possibly  doubt. 

57.  The  marriage,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1795.  On  the  7th  January, 
1796,  two  days  only  short  of  nine  months,  the 
princess  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Charlotte,  and  of 
whose  premature  death  I  shall  in  due  time  and 
place  have  to  speak.  During  these  nine  months 
even,  the  princess  has  since  complained,  not  only 
of  neglect  the  most  mortifying,  but  of  indignities 
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the  most  gross  and  insupportable.  She  was  a 
woman  of  too  high  a  spirit  to  endure  this  treat- 
ment  unresented.  Cruelty  and  cowardice  always 
go  together ;  or  the  former^  at  leasts  is  never 
unaccompanied  by  the  latter.  Men  are  cruel, 
in  many  cases^  only  because  they  are  cowardly. 
The  courageous  robber  even  spares  the  life  of  his 
victim ;  the  cowardly  one  kills  him,  lest  he  should 
bring  him  to  justice.  The  princess  did  not  bear 
her  ill-treatment  with  tameness;  she  made  her 
husband  feel  that  she  was  not  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity ;  but  this,  of  course,  only  added  to  his 
antipathy;  which  at  the  end  of  only  one  year  and 
five  or  six  days  from  the  day  of  the  marriage,  led 
to  a  message  from  him  to  her  proposing  a  sepd^ 
ration  from  bed  and  board.  It  was  a  lord  who 
had  the  high  honour  to  deliver  this  message ;  it 
was  a  peery  an  hereditary  law-giver,  who  was 
charged  with  this  noble  mission,  and  who  ac- 
tually had  the  manliness  to  deliver  the  deli- 
cate message  to  the  wife  and  mother  from  his 
own  lips. 

58.  The  princess,  however,  very  prudently 
requested  to  have  her  husband's  wishes  stated  tit 
writing ;  but  she  at  once  told  the  bearer  of  the 
message,  that  though  she  must,  of  course,  submit 
to  the  arrangement  that  the  prince  might  resolve 
on,  she  desired  it  might  be  clearly  understood 
that  any  such  arrangemetit,  if  once  made  should  ' 
be  finaly  and  that  under  no  circumstances  he 
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should  retain  the  right  to  alter  it.  This  an&wer 
produced  the  written  proposal,  which  must  be 
preserved  here  in  the  prince's  own  words. 
Shameful  words  to  be  by  any  man  addressed  to 
any  woman.  What  must  they  be  then  when  ad- 
dressed by  a  husband  to  a  wife,  and  to  a  wife, 
too,  with  an  only  child  in  her  arms,  and  that 
child  only  three  months  old !  The  man  over- 
comes the  historian  here,  and  makes  him,  fur  the 
honour  of  his  sex  and  country,  recoil  at  the 
thought  of  putting  the  words  upon  record.  But 
not  only  is  this  demanded  by  truth  and  justice  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
most  important  transactions  of  the  regency  and 
the  reign  of  this  king. 

Windsor  Castle,  Jpiil  30,  1796. 
Madam> 

As  Lord  Cbolmondeley  informs  me  tbat  you  wish  I  woald 
define,  in  wilting,  (he  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I 
shaU  endeavour  to  explain  mjself  upon  that  head,  with  as 
much  clearness  and  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  nature  of 
the  suhject  will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our 
power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the  other, 
because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tran- 
quil  and  comfurtahle  society  is  however  in  our  power;  let  our 
intercourse  tlierefore  he  restricted  to  tliat,  and  I  will  dis* 
tinctly  suhscrihe  to  the  condition  which  you  required  through 
Ladj  Cholmondeley,  that  even  iu  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  its 
mercy  will  avert,  I  shaU  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restric- 
tion, hy  proposing  at  any  period,  a  connexion  of  a  more  par" 
ticular  nature.    I  shall  now  finally  close  this  dlsagreeahle 
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correipondence,  truating  tbfttaswe  bavc  eompktelj  eiplaintd 
ouneWes  to  each  other,  the  reU  of  our  Uyet  will  be  pmm4  in 
uninterrupted  tranqttiUity, 

I  am,  Madam, 

With  great  tmth. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  P. 

59.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  rudeness 
and  grossness  of  this  letter  3  they  are  too  obvious 
not  to  fill  every  one  with  disgust ;  but,  taking 
subsequent  events  into  view,  it  is  curious  that  the 
writer,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  should  have 
anticipated  the  possibtlity  of  some  accident  hap^ 
pevnng  to  the  infant  daughter  !  His  pious  re- 
liance on  the  mercy  of  Providence  to  spare  the 
life  of  hi^s  child,  while  he  was  casting  off  the 
mother  to  whose  breast  that  child  was  clinging;^ 
does,  perhaps,  surpass  any-thing  of  the  kind  ever 
heard  of  before.  To  this  letter  the  princess  sent 
an  answer,  in  French,  on  the  sixth  of  May^  ia 
the  following  words : 

L'aveu  de  TOtre  conversation  avec  Lord  Cholmondeley,  ne 
m'^tonne,  ni  ne  m'offense.  C'etoit  me  confirmer  ce  que  vous 
m*avez  tacUement  insinu^  depuis  une  annie,  Mais  il  y  aurout 
aprea  cela,  un  manque  de  delicatesse  ou,  pour  mieux  dire, 
une  bassesse  indigne  de  me  plaindre  des  conditions,  que  vous 
imposez  a  vons  m^me. 

Je  ne  Toua  aurois  point  fait  de  reponae,  si  votre  letlre 
n*6toit  con9ue  de  maniere  K  faire  doutor,  si  cet  arrangement 
vieni  de  vaus,  ou  de  moi ;  et  vous  S9aTea  que  vous  m*aii« 
noncez  Tbonneur.     La  lettre  que  vous  m'annoncez  comme 
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Is  derniere,  m'obligede  commoniqaer  au'Roy,  commea  ibob 
Soareram  et  a  mon  Pere,  TOtre  aveu  et  ma  reponse.  Voas 
trouverea  91  incluae  la  copie  de  celle  que  j'ecris  au  Roy.  Je 
TOQS  en  preTieof  pour  ne  pas  m'attirer  de  votre  part  la  moin- 
dre  reproclie  de  duplicity.  Coanue  je  n'ai,  dans  ce  moment, 
d^ autre  protecUur  que  Sa  Mttjestd,  je  m*en  rapporte  uniqae- 
ment  a  lui.  £t  si  ma  conduice  merits  son  approbation,  je 
serai,  du  moins  en  partie,  ooosolee. 

Du  reste,  je  conserve  toute  la  reconnoifsance  possible  de  oe 
qae  je  me  tronve  par  votre  moyen,  comme  Princesse  de  GalleSy 
dans  une  situation  a  pou^oir  me  livrer  sans  eontrainte,  a  una 
vertu  cbere  a  mon  cceur,  je  vieux  dire  la  bienfaisance.  Ce 
sera  poor  moi  un  devoir  d'agir  de  plus  par  un  autre  motif, 
s^avoir  celui  de  donner  V  ezemple  de  la  patience,  et  de  la 
resignation  dans  toutes  sortes  d'epreuves.  Rendez  moi  la  jus- 
tice de  me  croire,  que  je  ne  cesserai  jamais  de  faire  des  voeux 
pour  votre  bonbeur,  et  d'etre  votre  bien  devou^e. 

(Signed)  CAROLINE. 

Ce6deMay,1796. 


TRANSLATION. 

Th£  avowal  of  your  conversation  witb  Lord  Cbolmondeley 
neitber  surprises  nor  offends  me.  It  merely  confirmed  what 
ffou  have  tacitly  insinuated  /or  this  twelvemonth.  But  aftec 
this,  it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  ratber  an  unwortby 
meanness  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of  those  conditions 
which  you  impose  upon  yourself. 

I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter,  if  it  had 
not  been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether  this 
arrangement  proceeds  from  you  or  from  me,  and  you  are 
Bware  that  the  credit  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

The  letter  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the  last,  obliges 
me  to  commonioate  to  the  King,  as  to  my  Sovereign  and  my 
Ftther,  both  your  avowal  and  mj  answer.  You  will  find 
enclosed  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  King.  I  apprise  you  of 
it,  that  I  may  not  incur  tbe  slightest  reproach  of  duplicity 
from  you.    As  I  Lave  at  this  mosBent  no  protector  htA  His 
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Majesty,  I  refer  mjself  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject,  and 
if  my  conduct  meets  Iii&  approbation,  I  shall  be  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  consoled.  I  retain  everj  sentiment  of  gratitude 
for  the  situatiou  in  which  I  find  myself,  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
enabled  by  your  means,  to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of  a 
virtue  dear  to  my  heart,  I  mean  charity. 

It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to  act  upon  another  motive, 
that  of  giving  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under 
every  trial. 

Do  me  tlie  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray 
for  your  happiness,  and  to  be, 

Your  much  devoted 

CAROLINE. 
6th  of  May,  1796. 

60.  In  these  documents  we  have  the  real 
foundation  of  not  only  all  the  inquietudes,  the 
scandal,  the  shame,  the  mortification,and  the  just 
reproach,  which  this  king  had  to  endure  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  the  laughing  holiday^  in  and 
about  London,  on  the  very  day  o{  his  funeral ; 
not  only  of  these,  for  these  would,  comparatively, 
be  an  insignificant  matter ;  but  the  foundation 
also  of  mischievous  appointments  and  measures 
innumerable  ;  the  foundation,  and  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  the  long-continued  and  disastrous  power 
of  Percevnf,  Eldon,^  Liverpool,  Sid  mouth,  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Canning  ;  the  cause,  in  short,  of  the 
waste  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  the  cause 
of  national  disgrace  in  war,  the  cause  of  laws, 
the  stain  of  which  will  never  be  effaced,  and, 
finally,  the  real  root  of  that  mass  of  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  once  happy  nation. 
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which  suffering,  arrived  at  the  utmost  verge  of 
endurance,  now  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  state,  now  causes  to  totter  to  its  base  that 
famous  fabric  of  government,  which,  for  so  many 
ages,  was  the  pride  of  Englishmen,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

61.  This  is  ascribing  great  effects  to  an  appa- 
rently inadequate  cause;  but  the  sequel  will  prove 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted.  The  ^^  Wrath 
of  Achilles,"  sung  by  Homer  and  Pope,  was  not  to 
Greece,  a  more  "direful  spring  of  woes  "  than  the 
conduct  of  this  royal  husband  was  to  England. 
And  what  was  his  apology  for  that  conduct  ?  "Our 
*^  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should 
^^  either  of  us  be  answerable  to  the  other,  because 
**  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.** 
Shameful  words  !  Was  this  the  language  of  the 
*^  first  gentleman  in  England  ?"  And  was  it  for 
this  that  this  generous  nation  had  loaded  him 
with  luxuries  out  of  the  fruit  of  its  cares  and 
toils  !  Was  it  for  this  that  his  enormous  debts 
had  been  twice  discharged;  that  27,000/.  had 
been  given  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  marriage, 
28,000/.  for  additional  jewels  and  plate,  and 
26,000/.  to  beautify  the  matrimonial  mansion ; 
and  was  it  for  this  that,  after  all  his  squanderings, 
the  nation  still  gave  him  138,000/.  a  year,  and 
settled  on  his  wife  a  jointure  of  50,000/.  a  year ! 
Was  this  the  return  that  he  made  for  indulgence, 
kindness,  and  generosity,  which,  all  the  circum- 
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stances  considered,  never  was  surpasiied  by  the 
conduct  of  any  nation  in  Uie  world.  Hie  Pao* 
DiGAL  Son,  as  described  in  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  beautifiil  writings,  the  parable  m  the  Goepd 
of  St.  Luke,  arose  and  said,  ^^  I  will  go  to  my 
'^  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  unned 
^^  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  said  am  no 
^^  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son/'  But  tbe 
fiather,  like  the  English  nation,  *^  while  he  was 
*'  yet  a  great  way  oif,  saw  him,  and  ran,  and  Ml 
^^  on  his  neck,  and  said  unto  his  servants.  Bring 
^  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a 
^^  ring  on  his  hand ;  and  bring  hither  the  fatted 
^'  calf,  and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry«"  How  like 
the  conduct  of  tlus  kind  and  good  father  to  tbiit 
of  the  English  nation  towards  this  prodigal  Prince 
of  Wales  !  If  the  parable  had  gone  on  to  record 
that  this  prodigal  afterwards  became^  thoogk 
with  experience  to  warn  him,  a  greater  prodigal 
than  before,  would  it  not  also  have  recorded  the 
punbhment  due  to  prodigality  so  incorrigible  ? 

62.  It  is  impossible  to  put  upon  this  letter  of  the 
prince,  any  other  construction,  than  that  k  meaned 
to  tell  the  princess,  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
be  bound  by  his  marriage-vow,  and  that  he 
absolved  her  from  hersj  in  short,  that  he  moan- 
ed to  live  with  what  women  he  pleased,  aad 
that  she  might  live  with  what  itten  she  pleased  1 
Besides  the  scandal ;  besides  the  shame  brougbt 
upon  the  nation  3  for^  it  must  bear  the  shame  of 
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being  under  nders  thus  acting;  besides  these^  hei^ 
was  laid  the  pretty  certain  foundation  of  a  <Us» 
puted  9UCcesrion$  and  even  if  this  were  never 
to  take  place  (and  we  very  narrowly  escaped  it) 
what  Englishman  must  not  have  blushed  at  the 
thought  of  the  prospect  of  being  governed  by  a 
king,  who  had  given  to  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  child  (who  would  naturally  succeed  him  oa 
the  throne)  a  license  like  that  expressed  in  this 
letter  ?  But^  about  the  character  or  feelings  of 
the  nation,  he  seemsj  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  to 
have  cared  nothing.  His  own  mere  animal 
pleasures  appear  to  have  been  his  only  care. 
Yet,  he  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age^  and 
within  one  year  of  that  age,  which  the  sober,  cau- 
tious and  wise  Americans  have  deemed,  by  their 
laws,  an  age  sufficient  for  the  man  who  is  to  be 
the  CtiifiF  MaCtIstratb  of  their  great  Republic* 
63.  For  the  parties  to  live  under  the  same 
roof,  after  this  scandalous  insult  on  the  wife^ 
was  impossible.  The  Princess  soon  afterwards 
went  to  reside  in  a  house  at  Blackheath,  in  the 
parish  of  Greenwich,  and  on  the  side  of  the  very 
beautiful  Park  there,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  St*  James's  Palace  in 
Westminster.  At  this  place^  which  has  become 
memorable  from  the  subsequent  transactions 
coimected  with  it,  she  resided  in  a  sort  of  ^^  hum- 
ble retirement,^'  as^  she  afterwards  described  i^ 
^^  banished,  as  it  were,  from  her  husband,  and 
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'^  almost  estranged  from  the  whole  of  the  royal 
**  family,  having  no  means  of  having  recourse, 
**  either  for  society  or  advice.'*  Besides  which^ 
she  could  write  and  speak  English  hut  very  imper- 
fectly ;  and  as,  from  the  very  first,  from  the  day  of 
her  arrival  in  this  country,  the  Qu£En  ^and^  the 
Princesses  showed  her  little  or  no  countefance; 
the  nobilityy  notwithstanding  the  character  and 
conduct  that  that  word  ought  to  imply,  studi- 
ously shunned  her  the  moment  she  was  cast  off 
by  her  husband.  The  people^  always  just  when 
not  deceived,  felt  for  her  as  they  ought,  and  upon 
all  occasions  that  offered  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  treatment  she  had  received.  Cruel 
husband  was  not  and  never  will  be  a  title  to  re- 
spect in  England.  In  no  country  is  it,  indeed, 
respected;  but  in  England  it  is  detested  and  ab- 
horred. It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  un- 
protected foreign  lady  was  not  visited  by -the 
QuKEN ;  that  she  came  into  her  presence  only  on 
state  occasions ;  and  that,  in  short,  she  had,  of 
the  whole  family,  no  friend  but  the  old  king ,  who 
frequently  went  alone  to  visit  her. 

64..  This  conduct  in  the  female  part  of  the  royal 
family  greatly  offended  the  nation,  and  justly  of- 
fended it.  What !  the  people  exclaimed,  do  they 
see  their  daughter  and  sister-in-law,  and  she  their 
niece  and  cousin  too,  driven  from  her  husband's 
roof  with  a  baby  three  months  old  in  her  arms,  of 
which  baby  they  are  the  grandmother  and  the 
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aunts;  do  they  see  this,  and  feel  no  compassion  for 
the  sufferer,  though  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and 
though  they  know  that  she  has  thus  been  punish* 
ed  and  degraded  for  no  fault,  and  in  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  vows ;  do  they  see  this,  and  by 
keeping  aloof  from,  not  only  give  her  no  support 
or  consolation,  but  tacitly  tell  the  world  that 
there  is  some  just  cause  for  her  banishment ! 
This  conduct  gave  great  offence  to  the  English 
nation,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, did  itself  everlasting  honour  by  its  con* 
duct  towards  the  persecuted  lady ;  showed  a  love 
of  "  fair  play,"  of  that  proneness  to  take  part 
with  the  weak  against  the  strong,  which  has  ever 
been  amongst  its  best  characteristics.  And  the 
royal  family  have  not]  failed  to  experience  the 
natural  effects  of  this  feeling  in  the  nation,  whose 
regard  for  that  family  has  never  been  what  it  was 
before  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

65.  But,  alas  !  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
princess  were  not  to  end  here;  here  they  but 
made  a  mere  beginning;  her  banishment  was 
the  smallest  part  of  what  she  was  destined  to 
endure.  If,  indeed,  she  had  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  that  "  tranquil  and  comfortable  society,'* 
which  the  prince,  in  giving  her  her  discharge, 
said  was  **  within  their  power,"  she  might,  though 
injured  and  insulted,  have  led  a  life  free  from 
anxiety,  particularly  as  she  might  with  justice 
have  discarded  from  her  mind  all  regard  for,  and 
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care  about,  him.  But,  to  suffer  her  to  lead  this 
sort  of  life  appears  to  have  been  very  far  from  his 
thoughts ;  for,  as  it  was  afterwards  amply  proved, 
she  was  no  sooner  in  her  state  of  banishment, 
than  means  were  set  to  work  to  obtain  against 
her  such  evidence  as  would,  if  established,  justify 
the  husband  in  demanding  a  divorce. 

66.  No  steps  were,  however,  openly  taken, 
until  the  year  1806;  though  the  pretended 
grounds  of  those  steps  had,  some  of  them, 
existed  Jive  years  before.    These  steps   were : 

1.  A  COMMUNICATION  to  the  King,  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  of  certain  information  that  he  had 
received,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife; 

2.  A  WARRANT  of  the  king,  authorising  and 
commanding  tlie  lord  chancellor,  the  secretarj 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and  to  report 
the  result  to  the  king.  When  we  have  these 
documents  recorded,  we  shall  have  before  us  the 
true  source  of  more  cabal,  intrigue,  and  mischief^ 
than  ought  to  exist  in  any  nation  in  ten  centu- 
ries. The  steps  were  the  natural  offspring  of 
the  cruel  and  insulting  letter  from  the  prince  to 
his  wife,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1796.  As  we 
shall  by-and-by  see,  the  plot  was  hatching 
during  the  whole  of  the  ten  years;  and  the 
reasons  why  it  was  attempted  to  be  put  in  exc- 
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cution  noWj  and  not  be/ore,  will  be  stated  by- 
and-by,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance^  connected  as  those  reasons 
were  with  political  measures  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  count r)'. 
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Whereas  Our  right  trusty  and  well-belored  Councillor 
Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  Our  Chancellor,  has  this  day  laid 
before  Us  an  Abstract  of  certain  written  Declarations  touch- 
ing the  Conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Piincess  of 
Wales :  We  do  hereby  authorise,  empower,  and  direct,  the 
said  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  Our  Chancellor;  Our  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  George  John 
Earl  Spencer,  one  of  Our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  Our 
right  trusty  and  weU-beloved  Councillor  William  Wyndham 
Lord  Grenville,  First  Commissioner  of  Our  Treasury;  and 
Our  right  trusty  and  well-belored  Councillor  Edward  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Our  Chief  Justice,  to  hold  Pleas  before  Ourself* 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  same,  and  to  examine  upon 
oath  such  Persons  as  they  shall  see  fit,  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  same,  and  to  report  to  Us  the  result  of  such 
Examinations. — Given  at  Our  CasUe  of  Windsor,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  in  the  forty-siith  year  of  Our 
Reign, 

G.  R. 
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THE    REPORT. 

May  it  please  yimr  Majesty y 

Your  majesty  haying  been  graciously  pleased,  bj  an  in- 
strument under  your  majesty's  royal  sign  manual,  a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed  to  this  report,  to  "  authorise,  empower,  and 
'<  direct  us  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain  written  decla- 
"  rations,  touching  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the 
«'  Princess  of  Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  laid  before 
<<  your  majesty,  and  to  examine  upon  oath  such  persons  as  we 
"  should  see  fit,  touching  and  concerning  the  same,  and  to 
"  report  to  your  majesty  the  result  of  such  examinations,"  we 
have,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  your  majesty's  commands,  pro^ 
ceeded  to  examine  the  several  witnesses,  the  copies  of  whose 
depositions  we  have  hereunto  annexed;  and,  in  further- eze* 
cution  of  the  said  commands  we  now  most  respectfully  sulmiit 
to  your  majesty  the  report  of  these  examinations  as  it  Im8 
appeared  to  us :  but  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  humbly  to 
refer  your  majesty,  for  more  complete  information,  to  tii9 
examinations  themselves,  in  order  to  correct  any  error  of 
judgment  into  which  we  may  have  unintentionally  £iUIeil 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  this  business.  On  a  reference  to 
the  above-mentioned  declarations,  as  the  necessary  foundatiini 
of  all  our  proceedings,  we  found  that  they  consisted  in  oertani 
statements,  which  had  been  laid  before  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  ro3ral  higlmtst 
the  Princess.  That  these  statements  not  only  imputed  to  her 
royal  highness  great  impropriety  and  indecency  of  behaviooTt 
but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on  the  ground  of  certain  allegisdl 
declarations  from  the  princess's  own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the- 
personal  observation  of  the  informants,  the  following  most 
important  facts,  viz. :  That  her  royal  highness  had  been  preg- 
nant in  the  year  1802,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse, 
and  that  she  had  in  the  same  year  been  secretly  delivered  of  a 
male  child,  which  child  had  ever  since  that  period  been 
brought  up  by  her  royal  highness,  in  her  own  house,  and  under 
her  immediate  inspection. 
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These  allegations  thus  made,  had,  as  we  found,  been  fol- 
lowed by  declarations  from  other  persons,  who  had  not  indeed 
spoken  to  the  important  facts  of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of 
her  royal  highness,  but  had  related  other  particulars,  in  them- 
selves extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so  when  connected 
with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 

In  Jthe  painful  situation  in  which  his  royal  highness  was 
placed  by  these  communications,  we  learnt  that  his  royal 
highness  had  adopted  the  only  course  which  could,  in  our 
judgment,  with  propriety  be  followed.  When  informations 
such  as  these  had  been  thus  confidently  alleged,  and  parti- 
cularly detailed,  and  had  been  in  some  degree  supported  by 
collateral  evidence,  appljring  to  other  points  of  the  same 
nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less  extent),  one  line  only  could 
be  pursued. 

Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  of  concern 
for  the  public  welfare,  required  that  these  particulars  should 
not  be  withheld  from  your  majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly 
belonged  the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state  bo  nearly  touch- 
ing  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  royal  family,  and,  by  possi- 
bility, affecting  the  succession  of  your  majesty's  crown. 

Your  majesty  had  been  pleased,  on  your  part,  to  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light.  Considerlog  it  as  a  matter  which, 
ou  every  account,  demanded  the  most  immediate  investigation, 
yova  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  oar  hands  the 
duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  place,  what  degree  of  credit 
was  due  to  the  informations,  and  thereby  enabling  yoor 
majesty  to  decide  what  further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning 
them. 

On  this  review,  therefore,  of  the  matters  thus  alleged,  and 
of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  upon  them,  we  deemed  it  pro* 
per,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  tliose  persons  in  whose 
declarations  the  occasion  for  this  inquiry  bad  originated. 
Because  if  they,  on  being  examined  upon  oath,  had  retracted 
or  varied  their  assertions,  all  necessity  for  farther  invesliga* 
lion  might  possibly  have  been  precluded. 

We  accordingly  first  examined  on  oath  the  principal  in* 
formants.  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  Charlotte  his  wife ;  who  both 
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positively  swore,  tlie  former  to  his  baring  obserred  tlie  fact  of 
the  pregnancy  of  ber  royal  highness,  and  the  latter  to  all  the 
important  particulars  contained  in  her  former  declaration,  and 
above  referred  to.  Their  examinations  are  annexed  to  this 
report,  and  are  circumstantial  and  positive. 

The  most  material  of  those  allegations,  into  the  truth  of 
which  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire,  being  thus  far  sup- 
ported by  the  oaths  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  had  pro* 
ceeded,  we  then  felt  it  our  duty  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by 
the  examination  of  such  other  persons  as  we  judged  best 
able  to  afford  us  information  as  to  the  facts  in  question. 

We  thouglit  it  beyond  all  doubt  that,  in  this  course  of  in" 
quiry,  many  particulars  must  be  learnt  which  would  be  ne* 
cessarily  conclusive  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  de- 
clarations. So  many  persons  must  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
appearances  of  an  actually.ezi&ting  pregnancy ;  so  many  cir* 
cumstances  must  have  been  attendant  upon  a  delivery  ;  and 
difficulties  so  numerous  and  insurmountable  must  bave  been 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  accoimt  for  the  infant  in  question, 
as  the  child  of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child 
of  the  princess ;  that  we  entertained  a  full  and  confident  ex- 
pectation of  arriving  at  complete  proof  ,  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative,  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We  are  happy  to 
declare  to  your  majesty  our  perfect  conviction  that  there  is  no 
founddiion  whatever  for  believing  that  the  child  now  with  the 
princess  is  the  child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  that  she  was 
delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year  1803 ;  nor  has  anj-thing 
appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  she  was 
pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  other  period  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  inquiries. 

The  identity  of  the  child  now  with  the  princess,  its  parent- 
age, the  place  and  the  date  of  its  birth,  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  being  first  taken  imder  her  royal  highness*s 
protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence  both  of 
positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  can,  in  our  judgment, 
leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the  subject.    That  child  ws|i. 
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beyond  all  doubt,  bom  in  tlie  Browslow- street  hospital,  on 
the  llth  of  July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
first  brought  to  the  princess's  house  in  the  month  of  November 
following.  Neither  should  we  be  more  warranted  in  ex- 
pressing any  doubt  respecting  the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the 
princess,  as  stated  in  the  original  declarations — a  fact  so  fully 
contradicted,  and <  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it 
must  in  various  ways  have  been  known,  that  we  cannot  think 
it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.  The  testimonies  on  these 
two  points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  depositions  and 
letters.  We  have  not  partially  abstracted  them  in  this 
report,  lest  by  any  unintentional  omission  we  might  weaken 
their  effect;  but  we  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty  this  our 
clear  and  unanimous  judgment  upon  them,  formed  on  full 
deliberation,  and  pronounced  without  hesitation  on  (he  result 
of  the  whole  inquiry. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves  at  liberty,  much  as  we 
fihould  wish  it,  to  close  our  report  liere.  Besides  the  allega- 
tions of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  princess,  those 
declarations,  on  the  whole  of  which  your  majesty  lias  been 
pleased  to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  otiier  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
dnct  of  her  royal  highness,  such  as  must,  especially  con* 
sidering  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occa- 
sion to  very  unfavourable  interpretations. 

From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  annexed  to  this 
report,  particularly  from  the  examinations  of  Robert  Bidgood, 
William  Cole,  Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  your  majesty 
will  perceive  that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who 
cannot,  iu  our  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable 
bias,  and  whose  veracity  in  this  respect  we  have  seen  no 
ground  to  question. 

On  the  precise  bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts  thus  appear- 
ing,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  these  we  submit  to  your  ma- 
jesty's wisdom  :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report 
on  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former 
facts,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and 
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delivery  are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disprored,  so  on  tlto 
other  hand,  we  think  that  the  circumstances  to  which  w« 
now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to  have  passed  between 
herrojal  highness  and  Captain  Manhy,  must  be  credited  until 
they  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction ;  and  if  trne 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  most  seriouB  consideration. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  humbly  assuring  your 
majesty,  that  it  was  on  every  account  our  anxious  wish  to 
have  executed  this  delicate  trust  with  as  little  publicity  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow ;  and  we  entrett 
your  majesty's  permission  to  express  our  full  persuasion, 
that  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the  failure  is  not 
imputable  to  any-thing  unnecessarily  said  or  done  by  as. 
All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  majesty. 
(Signed) 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 
ELLEN  BOROUGH. 
July  14th,  1806. 


67«  It  cloes  not  comport  with  my  plan  to 
enter  here  into  the  case  of  the  cruelly-treated 
princess,  who  was,  during  the  whole  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  dogged  by  spies,  and  beset  by  perjurers 
and  traitors;  her  case,  which  forms  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  regency  and  reign  of  this  ' 
^^mUd"    and  "generous"   and  "gentleman** 
king ;  her  case,  though  as  we  go  along  we  shall : 
find  it  force  itself  upon  us  here  and  there,  must:. 
wait  for  full  display,  till  we  come  to  the  date  df 
her  death  and  burial.     In  this  place  it  is  my 
business  to  show  how  this  affair  of  the  princess  . 
affected  the  great  and  general  interests  tf  the-- 
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nation  ;  how  it  affected  the  poKcy  of  the  king*' 
doniy  external  as  well  as  internal ;  how  clearly  it 
showed  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  millions 
were  thought  little  of  in  comparison  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions  of  one  single  manv 

68.  One  thing,  in  this  report,  will  have 
stricken  every  reader  /  namely,  that  the  princess 
should  have  the  child  in  her  own  house  four- 
yearSy  and  that  no  complaint  should  have  been 
m:ade  by  the  prince  before  now.  When  we  look 
at  the  evidence^  we  find  that  the  originators  of 
the  whole  story  were  a  Sir  John  Douglas  and 
HIS  WIFE,  who  had  ffone  to  live  at  Blackheath 
(near  Montague-Housb,  the  princess's  place  of 
residence)  in  1801,  and  who  swore  positively 
to  the  facts  of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  in 
1 802.  They  both  swore,  also,  that  they  com- 
municated the  facts  to  the  prince  from  a  deep 
sense  of  duty,  as  loyal  subjects ;  the  four  lords 
say,  in  this  their  report,  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  oi  the  prince  to  communicate  to  the  king 
matter  "so  nearly  affecting  the  honour  of  the 
'^  royal  family,  and,  by  possibility,  the  succes- 
"  sion  to  the  crown ;  "  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  those  lords  to  state  why  the 
prince  had  not  made  the  communication  to  the 
king  at  an  earlier  period !  He  might  not  be 
informed  of  the  facts  beft)re.  Strange,  indeed  !' 
What !  a  child  kept  in  the  house  of  the  princess 
iotfov/r  years,  nursed  as  if  it  were  |ier  own  y  and 
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the  prince,  her  husband,  never  hear  of  it,  though 
only  at  five  miles  distance  from  his  own  palace^ 
though  his  wife  was  surrounded  by  servants 
that  had  been,  for  the  greater  part,  in  his  own 
service !  But  did  those  Douglases,  those  loyal 
people,  those  people  who  swore  that  they  com- 
municated the  facts  to  him  from  a  sense  of  their 
duty  as  loyal  subjects,  did  those  people  suppress 
their  anxiety  about  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  four  years  ?  Did  they  hide  the  facts  for 
four  years  ?  and  if  they  did,  were  they  to  be  he- 
Ueved  when  they  communicated  the  facts  ? 
And  how  came  the  four  lords  not  to  ask  (and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  did)  at  tvhat  time  ii 
was  that  the  Douglases  first  communicated  the 
facts  to  the  prince  ?  and  if  the  first  commonica* 
tion  were  in  1806,  how  came  the  lords  never  to 
ask  the  Douglases  why  they  did  not  communi- 
cate the  facts  before  the  year  1806  ?  And  whea 
it  became  clear  that  the  evidence  of  the  Douglases 
was  false,  how  came  they  not  to  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury  F  And  if  the  tribunal  were  (as  was  alleged) 
not  of  a  nature  to  bring  those,  who  had  sworn 
falsely  before  it,  under  the  law  for  punishing 
perjury,  why  did  the  ministers  of  that  day  coun- 
sel  the  king  to  appoint  such  a  tribunal? 

69.  Who,  then,  were  the  ministers  of  that 
day  ?  And  here,  when  we  answer  this  question^ 
we  see  all  the  mystery  removed ;  we  see  why  the 
child  lived  so  (juietly  for  four  years  ]  we  see  wby 
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the  Douglases  could  restrain  their  feelings  of 
loyalty  wo  longer  than  the  year  1806 ;  we  see 
how  it  came  to  burst  out  all  at  once  at  that 
time ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  development  of 
intrigue  upon  intrigue^  of  the  existence  of  which^ 
and  of  the  injurious  consequences  to  the  country, 
not  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  has  any  the 
most  distant  idea. 

70.  The  ministers  of  that  day  were  those  who 
are  called  the  Whigs.  They  consisted  of  a 
coaKtion  indeed;  but  this  was  the  name  they 
bore ;  and  the  principal  offices  were  filled  thus  : 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Lord 
Erskine,  lord  chancellor :  Lord  Spencer,  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  home  department ;  Mr. 
Fox,  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment; Mr.  Windham,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
department  of  war  and  colonies;  Mr.  Grey  (now 
Earl),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  Lord  Moira, 
master  general  of  the  ordnance ;  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  president  of  the  council;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  privy  seal ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  (now 
Marquis  of  Lansdown),  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; and  Ellenborough,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  How  this 
ministry  came  to  be  in  power  is  a  matter  which 
belongs  to  the  history  of  George  IIL  For  our 
present  purpose,  it  is,  as  to  this  matter,  sufficient 
to  say,  that  this  ministry  had  succeeded  that  of 
Pjtt,  upon  his  deathy  which  took  place  in  Janu- 
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ary,  1806.  Now,  let  it  be  well  remembered, 
that  Fox,  who,  and  whose  adherents,  had  now 
got  into  power,  had  always  been  a  sort  of  podi- 
tieal  mentor  of  the  prince;  that  Erskinb,  who 
was  now  the  lord  chancellor,  had,  for  many 
years,  been  one  of  his  chief  companions ;  and 
that  Lord  Moira,  who  was  now  master  general 
of  the  ordnance,  had  been  on  the  footing  of  a 
brother  with  the  prince  for  a  great  many  years, 
his  ^^  personal  friend  "  par  excellance, 

71.  The  princess,  in  her  answer  to  the  report 
of  the  four  lords,  distinctly  declared  that  tiie 
report,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceeding  against 
her,  were  the  fruit  of  a  **  foul  conspiracy  ;'*  and 
though  there  be  in  the  documents  no  proof  ot 
;any  subornation  of  the  Douglases,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain,  that  their  information  against  the 
princess  was  not  made  known  to  the  king  until, 
as  appears  by  the  warrant,  (paragraph  66,) 
the  month  of  May,  1806;  that  is  to  say,  until 
about  a  hundred  days  after  the  WhiffS,  the 
prince's  friends,  got  into  power!  For  four 
years,  while  Addington  and  Pitt  were  ministers, 
the  child  lived  very  quietly ;  the  Douglases  had 
known  of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery ;  they  (as 
they  swore)  were  alarmed  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  yet  the  first  trace  of  their  com- 
municating the  information  is,  from  the  docu- 
ments, found  to  be  in  December,  1805*  Bat,  at 
any  rate,  we  find  that  they  had  made  the  oom- 
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mimication  to  the  prince  before  the  3rd  of  thai 
mont/i ;  what  time  before  is  not  stated  3  but  on 
that  day  Lady  Douglas  gave  a  narrative  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  who  took  it  down  in  writings 
and  it  was  signed  by  him^  as  having  been  made 
in  his  presence :  and  the  ^^  true  copy  "  was  at- 
tested by  Bloomfield.     The  narrative  sets  out 
with  stating  that  the  narrator  has  been  ^^  ordered 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  "  to  give  the  narrative  5 
but  the  precise  time  of  the  first  communication 
to  him  does  not  appeeir.     It  was,  however,  before 
the  3rd  of  December ^  1805.    Well,  then,  here 
was  all  the  story  about  the  pregnancy  and  the 
delivery ;  here  were  the  loyal  Douglases  at  last 
performing  the  duty,  which  for  four  long  years 
they    had    neglected    in    so    unaccountable    a 
-manner;  here  the  husband  had  all   the  story 
about  his  wife  and  the  child,  regularly  written 
down  and  attested;  and  yet  from  this  time  to 
the  month  of  May,  and  late  in  that  month  too^ 
there  are  no  traces  of  his  having  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  king.     In  fact  it  is  clear  that 
lie  did  not  make  any  such  communication.     For 
as  the  warrant  (paragraph  66)  proves,  the  king 
never  heaid  of  the  matter  until  the  29th  of  May^ 
1806 ;  tliat  is  to  say,  until  six  mjonths,  all  but  a 
few  days,  after  the  prince  had  the  attested  declara- 
tions in  his  hands  !     Very  surprising  at  the  least. 
72.  When  the   communication    was   at  last 
made  to  the  king,  it  consisted  o(  abstracts  of  the 
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declarations  of  the  Douglases.  Why,  then^  were 
these  not  laid  before  the  king  sooner?  If  they 
were  worthy  of  serious  attention  in  May^  why 
not  in  the  previous  December  ?  Oh  !  there  was 
the  chancellor,  Thomas  Lord  Erskme,  NOW 
to  lay  them  before  the  king !  But,  was  there 
not  the  chancellor,  John  Lord  Eldon,  to  lay 
them  before  the  king  in  December  ?  The 
prince's  friends  came  into  power  in  Februarys; 
and  thej/y  it  appears,  soon  discovered  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  matter  known  to  the  king, 
though  there  does  not,  from  the  documents^ 
appear  to  have  been  any  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  princess,  which  did  not  exist,  and 
which  had  not  been  amply  detailed,  on  the  3rd  of 
the  previous  month  of  December. 

73,  The  princess,  conscious  of  her  innocence^ 
and  indignant  at  the  ^^  foul  conspiracy  "  against 
her,  would,  if  she  had  been  left  to  herself^  or 
had  had  only  some  female  friend  of  plain  sense, 
able  to  write  English,  have  blown  the  conspirators 
into  the  air  in  a  short  time  ;  but,  unhappily  for 
her,  and  unhappily  for  the  nation  also,  the  fac- 
tion out  of  place  ffot  her  into  their  hands  ;  and, 
as  we  are  now  about  to  see,  sacrificed  her  to  their 
own  purposes  of  power  and  emolument.  The 
warrant  was  issued,  the  commission  held,  and  the 
report  made,  without  her  being  at  all  informed 
of  the  matter.  It  was  an  ewparte  affair  alto- 
gether 3  the  first  intimation  that  she  received  of 
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the  matter  was  in  the  report  (par.  66),  which 
was  sent  to  her  by  the  lord  chancellor.     On 
the   17th  of  August,  she  wrote  to  the  king  a 
commentary  on   this    report,   and   praying  for 
documents  and  further  information.    At  last,  bn 
the  8th  December,  she  sent  to  the  king  her  grand 
statement  of  complaints  against  her  persecutors. 
All  this  time  she  had  not  been  received  at  court. 
But,   on   the    28th   of  January,   she   received, 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  a  message  from  the 
king,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
him  ^^  longer  to  decline  receiving  her  into  his 
presence ; "   but,  at  the  same  time,  giving  her  a 
gentle  reprimand  on  the  score  of  levity  of  con- 
duct.   The  princess  instantly  answered,  that  she 
should  attend  the  king  with  great  joy ;  and  the 
king,  in  reply,  told  her  that,  at  some  days  dis- 
tance, he  would  rather  receive  her  in  London 
than  at  Windsor.    The  queen  and  family  were 
at   Windsor !     Before,   however,  the   interview 
was  to  take  place  in  London,  he  wrote  to  her  to 
say,  that  it  must  be  again  deferred;  for,  *^  that 
^*  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the  seve- 
^'  ral   documents,  which  the  king  directed  his 
"  cabinet   to  transmit  to  him,  made  a  formal 
**  communication  to  him,  of  his  intention  to  put 
**  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers ;  accom- 
**  panied  by  a  request,  that  his  majesty  would 
^'  suspend  any  further  steps  in  the  business,  until 
^^  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  enabled  io 
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*'  submit  to  him  the  statement  which  he  pr*- 
*^  posed  to  make.  The  king  therefore  eonsiders 
^^  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  defer  naming  a  day 
"  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  until  the  further  re- 
^^  suit  of  the  prince's  intention  shall  have  been 
^^  made  knotvn  to  him." 

74.  This  intimation,  which  was  dated  10th 
February,  1807,  was  enough  to  inflame  any  one, 
and  particularly  a  spirited  woman  ;  and  now  she 
threatened  to  do  that  which  she  ought  to  have 
done  at  first ;  namely,  esppose  the  whole  qffakr  to 
^the  pvilic.  The  prince  had  had  all  the  docu- 
ments in  his  hands  for  seven  months ;  and  now, 
when  he  found  that  the  princess  was  about  to  be 
received  at  courts  he  wanted  further  delay,  and 
she  was,  though  the  charges  against  her  were 
proved  to  be  false^  still  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
disgrace  !  In  her  answer,  therefore,  to  this  in- 
timation, she  declares  that  she  will  endure  this 
treatment  no  longer ;  and  she  tells  them  that,  if 
another  week  pass  without  her  receiving  informa- 
tion that  the  king  is  ready  to  receive  her,  she  will 
cause  all  the  documents  to  he  publisJied.  In  thb 
letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  February^ 
1807^  the  princess  rises  in  her  demands;  she 
«ays,  that  now,  after  all  this  delay,  and  all  the 
suspicions  against  her,  to  which  this  long  banish- 
ment from  court  must  have  given  rise,  a  mere 
reception  by  the  king,  or  at  the  c&urty  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  clearing  of  her  character-; 
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that  now  it  will  be  necessary  that  she  be  received 
into  the  bosoni  of  the  royal  family j  and  restored 
to  her  former  respect  and  station  amongst  them  ; 
and  that,  besides  this,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
she  be  "  restored  to  the  use  of  her  cgpartmenis 
in  Carlton  House;  '*  or,  that  she  have  assigned 
to  her  "  some  apartment  in  one  of  the  royal 
palaces"  in  or  near  London.  She  then  state^^ 
distinctly,  that  these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  she  can  or  will  refrain  from  publishing  all 
the  documents :  and  she  concludes  her  letter  in 
these  words  : — "  I  trust,  therefore,  sire,  that  I 
^^  may  now  close  this  long  letter,  in  confidence 
^^  that  many  days  mil  not  elapse  before  I  shall 
^^  receive  from  your  majesty,  that  assurance  that 
^  myjtcst  requests  may  be  so  completely  granted, 
*^  as  may  render  it  possible  for  me  (which  no- 
^^  thing  else  can)  to  avoid  the  painful  disclosure 
/'  to  the  world  of  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
*'  injustice,  and  of  those  unmerited  suflferings 
^^  which  these  proceedings,  in  the  manner  in 
**  which  they  have  been  conducted,  have  brought 
^^  upon  me." 

75.  No  answer  having  been  given  to  this 
letter,  the  princess,  on  the  5th  of  March,  again 
wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  for  the  Uut 
time ;  and,  after  expressing  her  mortification  at 
not  having  received  an  answer  to  her  letter,  said^ 
in  conclusion,  ^^  I  am  now  reduced  to  the  neces^ 
^^  sity  of  abandoning  all  hope  that  your  majesty 
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"  will  comply  with  my  humble,  my  earnest,  and 
*^  anxious  requests.  Your  majesty,  therefore, 
*^  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  publica- 
*^  tion  of  the  proceedings  alluded  to  will  not  be 
*^  vnthheld  beyond  Monday  next  !  '* 

76.  The  publication  was  delayed,  however  ;  it 
never  appeared  until  1813 ;  and  then,  as  will  be 
shown  in  due  time  and  place,  it  was  brought 
forth  by  the  acts  of  the  vnnter  of  this  history^ 
had  it  not  been  for  whom,  the  probability  is, 
that  it  never  would  have  appeared  at  all,  or,  at 
least,  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  And  now  I 
have  to  unfold  an  intrigue,  the  like  of  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  heard  of,  and  in  the  history  of 
which  we  shall  see  how  a  whole  nation  was  made 
to  suffer  for  these  whims  (to  give  them  the  mild- 
est terms)  of  one  single  man.  The  requests  of 
the  princess  were  granted ;  she  was  received  at 
court,  and  into  the  royal  family ;  she  had  apart- 
ments allotted  her  in  Kensington  Palace.  But, 
as  all  the  world  saw,  these  outward  signs  did  not 
clear  her  of  all  suspicion.  The  newspapers  had, 
for  seven  months,  been  ringing  with  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  ;  those  on  her  side  had 
repeatedly  threatened  publication;  on  the  other 
side  it  was  stated,  that  she  had  not  been  entirety 
acquitted;  even  the  newspapers  of  the  out- 
faction  allowed  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  some 
**  trifling  levities/'  and  that  the  king  had  given 
her  a  gentle  reprimand.    Therefore,  to  be  re- 
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ceived  at  court,  and  to  have  apartments  in  a 
palace,  were  not  enough  to  wipe  away  all  impu- 
tation. It  was  known  that  a  royal  commission 
had  been  sitting  on  her  conduct;  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  been  reprimanded; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  some  sus- 
picion should  not  remain  against  her,  until  the 
whole  affair  should  be  made  public.  This,  there- 
fore, she  ought  to  have  done ;  and  her  not  doing 
was,  as  we  shall  see  in  time,  the  cause,  and  the 
sole  cause^  of  all  those  indignities  and  calamities 
which  marked  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  that 
finally  brought  her  to  an  untimely  end. 

77.  How  came  she,  then^  not  to  do  thisP  The 
answer  to  this  question  developes  the  grand  in- 
trigue  above  alluded  to ;  but  to  give  this  answer 
properly,  we  must  now  go  back,  and  get  into 
party-politics.  We  have  seen  (in  paragraph  70) 
that  a  new  ministry,  called  the  Whigs,  was 
formed  in  February,  1806;  that  this  ministry 
contained  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  the 
prince ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  they  came  into 
power  that  the  prince  laid  before  the  king, 
through  the  chancellor,  the  charges  against  his 
wife.  The  new  opposition  consisted,  of  course, 
of  those  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  of  Pitt, 
and  who  were  now  out  of  place.  There  were 
the  then  late  chancellor,  Eldon,  the  Dundasses, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Jenkinson,  Canning,  Huskis- 
son,  and  some  others  of  less  notej  but  there 
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now  came  a  man  amongst  them,  who  £oon  sur- 
passed all  the  rest  in  power  as  well  as  in  impu- 
dence and  insolence  towards  the  people.  This 
was  that  Spencer  Perceval,  of  whose  signal 
death  we  shall  have  to  speak  by  and  by !  This  man, 
a  sharp  lawyer,  inured,  from  his  first  days  at  the 
bar,  to  the  carrying  on  of  state  prosecutions  ;  a  sort 
of  understrapper,  in  London,  to  the  attorneys- 
general  in  London,  and  frequently  their  deputy 
in  the  counties  ;  a  short,  spare,  pale-faced,  hard, 
keen,  sour-looking  man,  with  a  voice  well  suited 
to  the  rest,  with  words  in  abundance  at  his  com- 
mand, with  the  industry  of  a  laborious  attorney, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
nation,  foreign  or  domestic,  but  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  means  by  which  power  is 
obtained  and  preserved  in  England,  and  with  no 
troublesome  scruples  as  to  the  employment  of 
those  means.  He  had  been  solicitor-general 
under  Pitt  up  to  1801,  and  attorney-general 
under  Addington  and  under  Pitt  up  to  February^ 
1806.  This  man  became  the  adviser  of  tke 
fnincesSy  during  the  period  of  the  investigation 
and  correspondence,  of  which  we  have  just  seen 
the  history ;  and,  as  we  are  now  about  to  see,  the 
power  he  obtained,  by  the  means  of  that  o£Bce, 
made  him  the  prime  minister  of  England  to  ike 
day  qf  his  death,  though  no  more  fit  for  that 
"Office  than  any  other  barrister  in  London,  taken 
by  toaaing  up  or  by  ballot. 
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78.  At  the  close  of  paragraph  75,  we  have 
seen  that  the  king  was  told  that  the  publication 
would  take  place  on  the  Monday.  That  Moh- 
day  was  the  9th  of  March,  In  this  difficulty 
what  was  to  be  done?  The  Whig  ministry, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  probable  speedy  me^ 
cession  of  the  prince,  or,  at  least,  his  accession 
to  power,  the  king  having  recently  been  in  a 
very  shakey  state ;  the  Whig  ministry,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  this  expected  event,  and  not 
perceiving,  as  Perceval  did,  the  power  that  the 
wnpfuhlished  book  (for  ^'  The  Book  "  it  is  now 
called)  would  give  them  with  the  prince  as  well 
as  with  the  king ;  the  Whig  ministry  would  not 
consent  to  the  terms  of  the  princess,  thinking, 
too,  that  in  spite  of  her  anger  and  her  threats, 
she  would  not  throw  away  the  scabbard  as  to- 
wards the  king. 

79.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  PercevaJ, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Whigs,  had  got  the 
BOOK  actually  printed,  and  bound  up  ready  for 
pvhlication,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  published  on  the  Monday  named  in  the 
princess's  letter ;  namely,  on  the  9ifA  of  March^ 
imless  prevented  by  the  king's  yielding  to  the 
anshes  of  Perceval.  He  did  yield ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  resolved  to  change  his  ministers  I  A 
^ound  for  doing  this  was,  however,  a  difficulty 
to  be  got  over.  To  allege  and  promulgate  the 
irue  ground  would  never  do ;  for  then  the  public 
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would  have  cried  aloud  for  the  publication^  which 
contained  matter  so  deeply  scandalous  to  the 
king  and  all  the  royal  family.  Therefore  another 
ground  was  alleged ;  and  herein  we  are  going  to 
behold  another  and  anotlier  important  conse- 
quence, and  other  national  calamities,  proceeding 
from  this  dispute  between  the  prince  and  bis 
wife. 

80.  This  other  ground  that  was  chosen  was 
the  Catholic  Bill.  The  Whigs  stood  pledged 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  further  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  had  in  September,  1806,  dissolv- 
ed  the  parliament y  though  it  was  then  orAy/bvT 
years  old,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  into  this  new 
House,  which  had  met  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1806,  they  had  introduced  the  Catholic  Bill, 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grey  (now  become  Lord 
Howick)  with  the  great  and  general  approba* 
tion  of  the  House^  and  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  all  the  cant  and  hy- 
pocrisy that  the  foes  of  the  Catholics  had,  at 
different  times,  played  off  about  the  conscieniious 
scruples  of  the  king,  the  king  had  now  explicitly 
and  cheerfully  given  his  consent  to  the  bringing 
in  of  this  bill.  What,  therefore,  was  the  surprise 
of  every-body,  when  on  the  13th  of  March  (mark 
the  dates) J  it  began  to  be  rumoured  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  king  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  Catholic  Bill;  that  his  scruples  cf 
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conscience  had  returned  upon  him.  This  caused 
dreadful  alarm  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  Whigs^ 
the  understrappers  of  which  faction,  who  had 
scarcely  as  yet  touched  the  second  half-year's 
salary,  ran  about  in  a  fright  as  great  as  that  of 
people  who  feel  an  earthquake  under  their  feet. 
To  make  a  young  man  of  sound  mind  in  sound 
body  resolve  never  to  be  a  state- dependent,  to 
hedge  or  ditch  or  fill  dung-cart,  rather  than  de- 
pend on  a  government  for  food  and  raiment, 
there  needed  nothing  but  the  bare  sight  of  these 
wretched  people  at  that  time. 

81.  Their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded^ 
though  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  did  every-thing 
in  their  power  to  preserve  their  places.  They 
not  only  offered  to  mtkdraw  the  Catholic  billy 
but  actually  mfhdrew  it,  and  that,  too,  by  the 
hands  of  that  same  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl 
Grey)  who  had  brought  it  in  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  that  same  House^  who  now,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  without  a  single  word,  suffered  that  very 
bill  to  be  mthdrawa!  But,  the  doctrine  that 
the  Whigs  now  openly  avowed,  and  which  we 
shall  presently  have  to  notice,  exhibited  the 
nature  of  this  "  beautiful  constitution "  in  its 
true  light.  They  mthdrew  the  bill ;  but  the 
Catholics,  to  whom  they  stood  solemnly  pledged, 
were  coming  tvith  a  petition  for  the  bill  that  had 
been  thus  withdrawn.  The  ministers  (having  no 
thought  of  quitting  their  places),  therefore,  in 
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the  hope  of  pacifying  the  Catholics,  and  of  pe- 
.  serving  some  little  matter  of  character  for  poli- 
tical consistency  and  honesty,  entered,  in  the 
Catmcil'Booky  a  minnte  in  these  words :  ^^  That 
^^  they  trusted  that  his  majesty  would  see  the  ia- 
'^  dispensable  necessity  of  their  expressing,  on 
^^  withdrawing  the  bill,  the  strong  persuasion 
^  they  felt  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
"  from  a  different  course  of  policy  to  the  Catho- 
^'  lies  of  Ireland ;  and  they  further  stated,  that 
^^  it  was  indispensable  to  their  characters,  that 
"  they  should  openly  avow  these  sentiments,  not 
*^  only  on  the  present  occasion,  but  in  the  event 
*^  of  the  Catholic  petition  coming  forward :  and 
"  they  further  insisted,  that  the  present  deference 
^^  to  his  majesty  might  not  be  understood  as  re- 
^  straining  them  from  submitting  /or  his  fliai- 
'^  jesty^s  decisiaUy  from  time  to  time,  such  mea- 
^  sures  as  circumstances  might  require  respecting 
^^  the  state  of  Ireland.'* 

82.  The  king,  or  rather  Perceval,  seems  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  Whig 
ministry  remaining  in  office  after  they  had  been 
told  that  the  king  disapproved  of  the  bill;  he 
must,  indeed,  have  regarded  it  as  impossiUe 
diat  any  men  on  earth  could  be  so  base  as  to 
withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  places, 
a  measure  which  they  had  repeatedly  represented 
as  ^^  absolutely  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  and 
Mofeiy  of  the  laangdom^    Alas  1  well  as  he  kneRV 
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them,  he  greatly  underrated  the  extent  of  their 
political  meanness  and  semlity.  He  was,  there- 
fore, astonished  when  he  found  them  still  clinging 
to  their  places  on  the  miserable  shuffle  contained 
in  this  minute  of  council;  and,  therefore,  to 
make  short  work  with  them,  to  choke  them  off 
as  it  were,  the  king  was  advised,  not  only  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  this  minute  of  council, 
but  to  require  of  the  ministers  that  they  should 
withdraw  it  too ;  and,  further,  that  they  should 
sign  a  declaration  of  a  directly  opposite  nature, 
pledging  themselves  never  to  bring  forward  again 
the  measure  they  had  abandoned;  nay  more, 
never  to  propose,  even  to  the  Mng  himself^  Q/mf* 
thing  connected  with  the  Catholic  question. 

83.  If  this  had  failed,  the  king  must  have  9et 
fire  to  Whitehall  and  Downing-street.  It  suc- 
ceeded, however,  not  because  the  Whigs  would  not 
have  signed  even  this  declaration,  if  they  could 
have  hoped  that  they  could  thereby  have  retained 
their  places  ;  but  they  saw  in  this  paper  not  the 
hand  and  the  mind  of  the  poor  old  king,  but  of 
somebody  else,  and  they  could  see  that  that 
somebody,  or  those  somebodies,  who  were  in- 
deed Perceval  and  his  party,  had  got  the  power 
of  turning  them  out ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  the 
signing  of  this  declaration,  degrading  as  it  would 
have  been,  would  not  save  them.  Having  refiised 
to  set  their  hands  and  seats  to  such  a  glaring 
proof  of  their  baseness,  they  were  turned  sut. 
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and  were  of  course  succeeded  by  Perceval,  Eldoa, 
and  the  rest  of  that  set  who,  under  Pitt,  had  so 
long  ruled  this  deluded  nation. 

84.  The  defence  of  themselves,  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  and 
management  of  the  parliament,  exhibit,  in  their 
full  blaze,  all  the  beauties  of  this  beautiful  and 
^^  venerable  constitution."  The  history  of  the 
withdratving  of  the  Catholic  bill  now  came  out : 
and  a  history  more  disgraceful  never  stained  the 
character  of  any  government  on  earth.  The 
public  cried  aloud  for  an  eocplanation  of  this 
matter.  It  was  at  once  understood  by  every- 
body that  the  ministers  had  been  turned  out  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  bill,  and  a  cry  was  raised 
that  they  had  attempted  to  force  the  king  Ui 
break  his  coronation  oath  by  making  concessions 
to  the  Catholics !  O  how  this  nation  was  the 
sport  of  hypocrisy  on  this  occasion !  The 
Whigs,  in  order  to  parry  this  deadly  cry,  sud 
that  what  they  had  done  had  been  tvilh  the 
king's  consent ;  that,  so  far  from  their  having,  in 
this  case,  attempted  to  force  him  to  act  against 
his  conscience,  they  had  consulted  him  before 
they  brought  in  the  bill,  and  not  only  consulted 
him,  but  had  eocplained  all  the  details  of  the 
measure  to  him,  and  had,  after  this,  brought  in 
the  bill  with  his  cordial  approbation. 

85.  No  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this;  but  then 
the  fvithdratving  of  the  bill,  which  was  a  fact 
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then  fresh  in  every  mind,  became,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  man  of  sense,  an  act  of  indelible  dis- 
grace, involving  a  principle  utterly  subversive  of 
every  idea  of  any  tbing  like  representative  gO" 
vemment.     Lord  Howick,  wbo  was  now.  Fox 
having   died   in  tbe  autumn   of  1806,  become 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  had  to  per- 
form the  task  of  giving,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the   explanation  of  this  matter,  which,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1807,  he  did  in  these  strange 
and  memorable  words  :    "  It  has  been  stated," 
said  he,  "  by  some  persons  who  have  animad- 
^^  verted  upon  this   transaction,  that   ministers 
^^  were   not   warranted   in   bringing   forward   a 
^^  public  measure  without  previously  obtaining 
*'  the  consent  of  his  majesty.     But  this  extra- 
^^  vagant   proposition   scarcely  deserves  serious 
*^  notice.    According  to  any  rational  view  of  the 
*^  subject,  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  appears  to  be 
^^  two-fold.     He  may  act  in  a  double  capacity 
*^  upon  different  occasions ;  namely,  as  a  minis- 
*^  ter,  and  as  an  individual  member  of  parlia- 
^^  ment.    There  was  no  minister  who  had  not 
^^  acted   so   occasionally.      If,   indeed,   it  were 
^^  culpable  to  pursue  the  course  some  extrava- 
^^  gant  writers  now  maintain,  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct 
*^  upon   the  slave  trade  and  parliamentary   re- 
**  form  would  have  been  highly  censurable ;  for 
^^  that  distinguished  statesman^  in   both  these 
^^  instances,  brought  forward  the  propositions  as 
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^^  an  individual  member  of  parliament.  The 
^^  constitutional  distinction,  which,  in  concor-' 
*^  rence  with  my  colleagues,  I  take  between  the 
^^  duty  of  a  minister  in  the  one  case  and  the 
^^  other^  is  this ;  that  when  a  minister  brings 
*^  forward  any  motion  as  a  measure  of  govern* 
^^  ment  which  has  undergone  any  discussion  vol 
^^  the  cabinet,  he  violates  his  duty,  unless  such 
^^  TMosvre  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of 
^^  that  authority.  I  should,  of  course^  feel 
*^  myself  very  culpable,  if  I  attempted  to  bring 
"  forward  any  measures  in  parliament  as  a. 
*^  ministerial  measure  unless  I  had  previously 
"  submitted  thai  measure  to  the  consideration  of 
^^  the  king  J  a/nd  obtained  Ms  majesty's  consent  to 
^^  its  adoption.  It  was  therefore  that  I  laid  befoie 
^^  his  majesty  all  the  particulars  with  reg3.rd  to 
^^  the  measure  ];^specting  the  Catholics^  and 
"  waited  to  obtain  his  majesty's  approbation  be- 
^^  fore  I  attempted  to  submit  the  consideration 
"  of  that  measure  to  this  house/'  Here  we 
have  the  modern  creed  of  the  Whig  politicians. 
What  does  the  English  constitution,  or  the  law ' 
of  parliament,  know  of  any  two-fold  capacity  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Ac- 
cording to  that  constitution,  those  members  are* 
the  guardians  of  the  property  and  the  liberties  of  ■ 
the  people ;  and  they  are  nothing  else.  But, 
now  we  learn  ;  now,  for  the  very  first  time  since 
the  parUament  of  England  began  to  exist,  the 
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House  of  Commons  are  flady  and  plainly  told, 
that  there  is  another  body,  namely,  the  cabinet 
coancil,  who  discuss  bills,  and  resolve  upon 
adopting  them,  before  they  are  presented  to  that 
house,  before  leave  be  given  to  bring  them  in ! 
One  of  their  own  members  rises  in  his  place,  and 
plainly  tells  them,  that  he  has  recently  brought 
in  a  bill  because  the  king,  wished  him  to  do  it, 
and  that  he  has  since  withdrawn  that  bill  be- 
cause the  king  changed  his  mind,  and  for  no 
other  reason  whatever,  though  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  firmly  convinced,  that  the  passing  of 
the  bill  was  necessary  to  tranquillize  and  concili-* 
ate  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom  1 
Nay,  he  does  not  stop  here ;  •  but  goes  on  to  say, 
that,  unless  he  had  obtained  the  king's  approba^ 
tion  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  he  should  have  re* 
garded  it  as  an  act  highly  culpable  to  have 
brought  it  in !  We  might,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
sumed, before,  that  such  really  was  the  case ;  but 
now  it  is  openly  avowed,  that  bills,  before  leave 
be  moved  for  to  bring  them  in,  are  discussed  and 
resolved  upon  in  the  cabinet;  that  is  to  say, 
amongst  men  who  are  the  king's  servants  during 
pleasure,  and  that  they  receive  the  sanction  of 
their  master  before  they  are  proposed  to  the  par-  , 
liament.  What  pretty  stuff  have  Blackstone  and 
Paley  and  that  foreign  sycophant  De  Lolme  been 
writing  about  the  checks  and  balances  in  that ; 
wonderful  product  of  human  wisdom  called  the  . 
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English  consdtution  !  As  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween bills  brought  foru'ard  as  measures  of  the 
cabmety  and  bills  originating  with  persons  as  ith 
dividual  members  of  pcarUament,  what  does  the 
constitution  know  of  sucli  distinction?  Does 
any  writer  upon  our  constitution  make  such  a 
distinction  ?  Does  Blackstone,  who  has  given 
us  a  commentary  upon  the  whole  of  our  laws, 
talk  of  any  such  distinction  ?  Has  he  once 
named  such  a  thing  as  a  cabinet  ?  Can  the  par« 
liament  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such 
council,  or  body  of  men  ?  Is  not  such  a  body 
utterly  unknown  to  our  laws  ?  Besides,  let  us 
ask  a  little^  what  bills  there  are,  of  any  conse- 
quence, which  are  not  measures  of  the  cabinet,  if 
we  admit  of  this  distinction  ?  All  bills  relating 
to  the  army;  all  bills  relating  to  the  navy;  all 
bills  relating  to  the  church ;  all  bills  relating  to 
the  colonies ;  all  bills  relating  to  foreign  con* 
nexions  and  subsidies ;  all  bills  relating  to  loans 
and  taxes,  not  only  in  the  principal,  but  also 
in  the  amount;  in  short,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  deny,  that  every  bill,  in  which  the  people 
are  generally  interested,  must,  according  to  this 
distinction,  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  therefore,  if  to  all  such  bills  the 
king's  consent,  previously  obtained,  be  an  indis* 
pensable  requisite,  we  may  call  upon  Blackstoiie 
and  Paley  to  come  forth  from  the  grave,  vindi* 
cate  their  writings,  and  tell,  if  they  can,  of  what 
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use  is  a  House  of  Commons^  except  that  of 
amusing  the  unthinking  mass  of  the  people  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  represented^  and  that  the 

•  taws,  by  which  they  are  taxed  and  bound,  aie 
made  with  their  own  consent.     Yes,  Mr.  Blac1|- 

•«tone,  you,  v^ho  through  four  mortal  volume$^ 
which,  piled  upon  one  another,  might  supply  the 

:  place  of  a  stool,  have  rung  the  changes  upon  the 
blessings  arising  from  the  checks  and  balances 
of  the  English  constitution,  do  rise  and  tell  us 

•  where,  if  Lord  Howick's  doctrine  be  sound,  or  Jf 
the  parliament  be  content  to  act   upon  it,  qr 

•rather,  to  be  passive  under  it,  we  are  to  look  for 
.those  inestimable  checks  and  balances.      It  is 
the  peculiar  business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  frame  and  to  pass  bills  for  the  raising   of 
money  upon  the   people;    atld  when  they  pass 
any  bill  for  the  placing  of  the  public  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown,  it  is  called  a  grani. 
Now,  as  all  these  bills,  without  one  exception, 
are  what  Lord  Howick  terms,  measures  of  the 
cabinet  J  what  a  farce,  if  this  doctrine  were  sound, 
would   this  granting  work   be  1     According  to 
this  doctrine,  it  is  resolved  in  the  cabinet  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  granting  the  king  money ;  the  king 
has  the  bill  submitted  to  him,  and  directs  it  to 
be  brought  in ;  the   secretary   to    the    treasury 
brings  it  in;    it  is  passed   without  a  division; 
and  this,  this,  Lord  Howick  would  tell  us,  is  the 
true  ^^ practice  of  the  constitution  in  tliis  free 
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country/'  where,  as  Blackstone  says,  the  peoplci 
by  their  representatives,  tax  themselves  ! 

S6.  Here  was,  then,  a  grand  blow  given  to  the 
^^ venerable  constitiition"  But  it  was  speedily 
followed  by  another,  coming  still  from  the  same 
cause.  We  have  seen  that  the  Whig  ministry 
dissolved  the  parliament^  when  it  was  /imr  years 
old,  and  we  are  now  going  to  see  this  parliament 
disolved  when  only  four  months  old  !  The  new 
ministry  had  nominally  at  its  head  the  late  Duk 
of  Portland;  but  Perceval,  who  was  chcmcelkr 
of  the  exchequer^  was,  in  fact,  the  master  of  the 
whole  aiFair,  co-operating,  however,  cordially 
with  Eldon,  who  now  again  became  chancellor. 
The  moment  the  dismission  of  the  Whigs  was 
resolved  on,  the  other  party  set  up  the  cry  of 
^*  NO  POPERY."  The  walls  and  houses,  not 
only  of  London,  but  of  the  country  towns  and 
villages,  were  covered  with  these  words,  some- 
times in  chalk  and  sometimes  in  paint;  the 
clergy  and  the  corporations  were  all  in  motion; 
even  the  cottages  on  the  skirts  of  the  commons 
and  the  forests  heard  fervent  blessings  poured  out 
on  the  head  of  the  ^^  good  old  king  for  preserving 
*^  the  nation  from  a  rekindling  of  the  ^res  tn 
^^  Smithfield !  '*  Never  was  delusion  equal  to 
this  !  Never  a  people  so  deceived  ;  never  public 
credulity  so  great ;  never  hypocrisy  so  profound 
and  so  detestably  malignant  as  that  of  the  de- 
ceivers i     llie  mind  shrinks  back  at  the  thought 
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thought  of  an  eternity  of  sufTeiring,  even  ab  the 
lot  of  the  deliberate  murderer)  but  if  the 
thought  were  to  be  endured,  it  would  be  as  ap* 
plicable  to  that  awful  sentence  awarded  to  by* 
pocrisy  like  this. 

87*  However,  it  answered  its  purpose  for  the 
time ;  the  rage  of  the  people  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  was  excited  gainst  the 
Whig  ministry ;  and  in  this  state  of  things,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1807^  the  parliament  was 
dissohred.  It  was  done  by  commission^  in  a 
speech  which  contained  the  following  passage  i 
^We  are  further  commanded  to  state  to  yoa^ 
^  that  his  majesty  is  anxious  to  recur  to  the 
*'  sense  of  his  people,  while  the  events  which  have 
^  recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their  re- 
^  collection.  His  majesty  feels,  that  in  resorting 
^^  to  this  measure,  under  the  present  circum- 
^^  stances,  he  at  once  demonstrateSj  in  the  most 
^^  wtequivocal  manner^  his  own  consdentious 
^^  persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  those  motives 
^^  upon  which  he  has.  acted ;  and  affords  to  his 
^  people  the  best  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
^^  determination  to  support  him  in  every  exercbe 
^^  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  which  is  con- 
^^  formable  to  the  sacred  obligations  under  which 
^^  they  are  held,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
^'  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  security  of  the  con- 
^  stitution.  His  majesty  directs  us  to  express 
^*  his  entire  conviction  that^  after  so  long  a 
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''reign,  marked  by  a  series  of  indulgences  to 
<'  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects^  they,  in  commoB 
*'  with  every  other  class  of  his  people,  must  fed 
'^  assured  of  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
'^  a  just  and  enlightened  toleration ;  and  of  his 
'^  anxious  desire  to  protect  equally,  and  promote 
'^  impartially,  the  happiness  of  all  descriptions 
*'  of  his  subjects." 

88.  Away  went  the  delusion  all  over  the 
country !  The  ministerial  members  got  turned 
out  of  their  seats,  as  a  set  of  delinquent  ser- 
vants are  driven  out  of  their  places.  Many  of 
them  did  not  dare  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
boroughs  and  counties  where  they  before  had 
been  elected ;  and,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Windham 
told  Percbval  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
new  ministry  sent  the  majority  of  the  parliament 
back  to  the  people  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  And  all 
this  on  a  pretext  as  false  as  perjury  itself!  There 
were  the  people  putting  up  prayers  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  the  "  good  old  king,'*  as 
their  sole  protector  against  the  horrors  of  popery ^ 
and  exclaiming  against  those  ministers  who  had 
wanted  to  force  him  to  break  his  coronation  oaihj 
when  he  had  actually  consented  to  the  measure 
after  all' its  details  had  been  eueplained  to  him; 
and  he  had  had  no  objection  to  it,  and  no 
thought  of  changing  the  ministry,  till  the  princess 
threatened  him  with  the  publication  of  the  book  ! 

S9«  These  transactions,  however^  disgracefiit 
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as  they  wei-e  to  the  factions^  and  little  creditable 
as  the  temporary  delusion  might  be  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  people^  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  end,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  the  true  character  of  the 
factions,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
people  saw  ministers  bring  in  a  bill ;  they  saw 
the  house  approve  of  it;  they  saw  the  same  minis'* 
ters  mithdraw  the  bill  without  a  word  from  the 
house  against  this  step ;  they  heard  the  ministers 
declare  that  they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have 
the  king's  previous  consent  to  every  bill  that 
they  brought  in ;  they  heard  them  declare  that 
the  bill  had  been  withdrawn  because  the  king 
had  changed  his  mind  relative  to  it ;  they  saw 
one  parliament  dissolved,  at  four  years  old,  to 
suit  one  ministry ;  they  saw  another  dissolved  at 
four  mmithSy  to  suit  another  ministry.  They 
could  not  see  all  this  without  great  disgust  being 
excited  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  the  factions 
and  the  house  also.  Great  disgust  was  excited  ; 
and  from  the  period  of  these  striking  transactions 
tumefactions  date  their faU.  From  this  time  the 
main  body  of  the  people  began  to  see  that  there 
was  wo  difference  in  the  factions;  that  both 
sought  the  public  money ;  that  all  their  profes- 
sions and  promises  were  false ;  and  that,  of  every 
quarrel  between  them,  the  people  became  the 
only  sufferers.  So  that  from  this  affair  of  the 
poor  ill-treated  princess,  arose  this  great  good  to 
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the  nation,  that  it,  never  since  that  tinte,  has 
ieen  the  sport  of  any  faction  ;  but,  as  Mre  shall 
see  in  the  sequel^  this  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  good  which  ought  to  endear  her  memory  to 
the  people  of  England. 

90.  But,  alas  !  while  she  was  laying  the  foanr 
dation  of  the   ruin  of  the  factions,  and  of  the 
ononopoly  of  the  aristocracy,  she  was,  in  conse- 
•  quence  of  the  bad  advice  under  which  she  acted, 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  those  persecutiofis 
and  calamities  that  finally  overtook  her.     Htr 
interest,  her  honour,  her   personal   safety,  de- 
manded a  publication  of  the  book  ;  and,  as  was 
stated  before,  the  book,  under  the  direction  of 
Perce  VEL,  was,  at  the  time  when  she  wrote  her 
last  latter,   as   before   cited  (par,  75),  actually 
printed  and  bound  up  for  publication.     But  the 
king  having  consented  to  turn  out  the  ministry, 
Perceval,  who  had  lodged  the  books  with -a 
bookseller,  to  be  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, took  them  all  (or,  as  h^  thought  aO) 
home   to    his    country-house,   and  there   bund 
them,  not  leaving  one  in  the  possession  of  evtn 
the  princess  herself.     He  had  now  obtained  what 
he  wanted:  he  had  made  use  of  the  princess  for 
his  own  immediate  elevation,  and,  as  we  have  to 
see  by  and  by,  for  the  duration  of  his  power  over 
her  husband  as  well  as  over  her  father-in-law; 
she  had  thus  fully  answered  his  ends,  and  that  of 
his  party;  and  she  was  now,  therefore,  left  to 
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her  fate ;  left  to  drawl  along  a  sort  of  half-dis- 
graceful life^  until  fifteen  years  afterwards^  that 
very  party  found  an  occasion  for  destroying  her. 
91.  She  had^  indeed^  apartments  allotted  her 
in  Kensington  Palace  ;  she  was  received  at  court; 
but  the  king,  her  only  friend,  was  daily  grow- 
ing older ;  he  was  stone  blind ;  his  mind  had  had 
a  severe  shock  in  1804,  which  was  the  second  of 
tlie  kind  that  he  had  experienced ;  the  courtiers 
of  both  factions  were  looking  up  to  her  husband  3 
the  people,  generally  speaking,  thought  her  inno- 
cent; nobody  pretended  that  the  charges  against 
her  were  not  false ;  but,  still,  every  one  said, 
JFhydoes  she  not  publish  the  proofs  of  her  inno- 
cence ?    And  this  very  argument  was  urged  as 
corroborative  of  the  charges  against  her,  in  1820; 
and  that,  too,  by  the  very  faction,  whose  advice 
had  prevented    her  from   publishing  in   1807  ! 
Perceval  and  his  co-operators,  who  wished   to 
keep  THE  BOOK  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  inu 
order  to  have  it  to  hold  up  in  the  face  of  the  hus- 
band in  case  of  a  Regency- question  arising,  pre- 
vailed, in  an  evil  hour  prevailed,  on  the  princess 
to  be   silent  on  the  subject  of  the  book,  per- 
suading her,  that  her  appearance  at  court  and 
her  residence  in  a  palace  would  satisfy  the  people 
of  her  perfect  innocence,  and  that  whenever  the 
prince  came  into  power,  either  as  king  or  regent, 
she  would  take  her  proper  station  as  princess- 
regent  or  queen,  and  that  the  circumstance  of 
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her  daughter  being  the  heiress-^parent  would  of 
jieeessity  give  her  great  weight  and  power.    Thua. 
they  prevented  her  from  making,  while  her  hus- 
band was  weak^  that  attack,  which,  whea  he  be- 
came strong^  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  think  of 
making. 

Q2.  Thus,  then,  she  had  to  live  in  this  state  of 
neglect  imtil  Uie  year  1811,  when  the  derange- 
ment of  mind  of  the  king  rendered  a  regenS^r 
necessary.  And  now,  strictly  speaking,  begins  the 
hietoiy  oi  the  Regency  and  Reign  of  George  IV., 
during  which  we  shall  find,  that  greater  inno- 
vations were  made  in  the  governing  of  the  king- 
dom, greater  inroad^  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  greater  severities  exercised  on  them^, 
and  a  greater  mass  of  misery  endured  by  thev^ 
tiian  during'  any  former,  or  any  ten  fonneE,. 
reigns,  the  reign  of  George  III.  not  excepted^, 
though  that  reign,  has  been  justly  called  a  reignt 
of  taxation:  and:  of  terror. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Wrom  the  Commencement  of  the  Regency y  in  Juhfj. 
1811',  to  the  Death  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Percevaly  in  May^  18 12, 


93.  From  the  spring  of  1807,  until  the  month 
of  June  ISIO,  there  had  been,  at  times,  rumours 
nelative  to  the  state  of  the  king's  mind.     People 
talked  about  it  very  familiarly  ;  but,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  great  and  terrible  power  exists> 
and  especially  with  a  pr^ss,  nine-tenths  of  which 
was  always  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  pro- 
pagating falsehood,  amidst  the  mass  of  contra -^ 
dictory  reports,  the  pubUc  could  come  at  no  cer- 
tainty relative  to  the  facts.   There  is  nothing  like  a 
corrupt  press,  which  has  the  appearance  or  name 
of  being  free,  for  the  propagation  or  sustaining 
of  falsehood;  and,  accordingly,  with  three  hun- 
dred newspapers  in  circulation,  and  with  all  the 
boast'  about  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  the  En- 
glish people  knew  no  more  than  the  people  of 
China  did  what  was  the  real  situation  of  the  king 
during  the  three  last-mentioned  years.     If  any 
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person,  being  a  private  individual,  had  by  any  ac- 
cident happened  to  come  at  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  king,  and  so  certain  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  proof  of  it  on  oath,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  make  it  knovsrn  through  the  means 
of  the  press,  unless  willing,  to  subject  himself  to 
utter  pecuniary  ruin,  and  to  a  great  chance  of 
losing  his  life.  But,  at  last,  the  fact  of  the  de- 
rangement of  mind  and  absolute  insanity  of  the 
king  could  be  disguised  no  longer ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1810,  out  came  the  fact. 

94.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
English  people,  at  the  important  crisis  in  which  I 
am  writing,  be  enabled  to  call  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  disclosure  of  this  insanity 
of  the  king.  It  was  not  announced  in  any  ofl&- 
cial  manner,  until,  the  month  of  November.  The 
king  had  prorogued  the  parliament  by  commis- 
sion, on  the  21st  June,  1810;  but  now,  when 
the  fact  of  the  insanity  could  no  longer  be  de- 
nied, it  was  declared  openly  in  Parliament  that 
the  king  had  been  incapable  of  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  commission  for  their  further  proro- 
gation, in  order  to  disguise  the  true  state  of  the 
king  from  the  people,  fabricated  stories  were  in- 
cessantly promulgated  through  the  newspapers. 
In  the  month,  of  October,  and  so  late  as  the  25th 
of  that  month,  it  was  stated  that  the  king's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  died ;  and  it  was 
related  of  her  that,  just  before  her  death^  she 
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had  ordered  a  ring  to  be  made^  which  she  herself 
had  placed  on  the  finger  of  her  father.  This  ac- 
count was  published,  as  I  have  observed  before,  on 
the  25  th  of  October.  On  the  same  day,  it  was 
declared  through  the  same  channels,  that  the 
king  was  in  perfect  health.  The  words  of  this 
announcement  or  declaration  are  so  remarkable, 
that  they  must  find  their  place  here,  taken  from 
a  public  paper,  called  the  '  Morning  Chronicle^ 
of  the  25th  of  October.  "This  day  his  majesty 
^'  enters  into  the  51st  year  of  liis  reign ;  and  we 
"  rejoice  to  learn,  that  he  possesses/?e9^ec^  healthy 
*^  and  promises  the  enjoyment  of  many  years  in 
^^  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  people."  Bat- 
tles, sieges,  even  conquests,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence when  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
a  nation  is  duped  and  deluded  on  to  its  ruin. 
This  same,  this  very  same  instructor  of  the  public, 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
clear  days  only  after  the  former  announcement^ 
announced  to  the  public,  that  the  king  had  been 
in  a  state  of  great  "  agitatiori  **  from  the  date 
of  three  weeks  before  that  2nd  of  November. 
Nay,  it  announced  to  the  public  that,  on  the  25 /^ 
of  October^  the  very  day  when  it  before  announced 
that  the  king  was  in  perfect  health,  the  king  was 
in  so  dangerous  a  state  that  his  attendants  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  prime  minister  ;  that  a  council  was 
held  accordingly,  and  that  the  king  was  even  then 
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powers  that  belonged  to  the  king.  The  prince, 
his  brothers,  and  all  his  party,  contended  stoutly 
for  the  possession  of  these  full  powers ;  but  the 
other  party  contended  for  the  contrary,  and 
finally  they  prevailed,  owing  to  the  great  distrust 
.which  the  country  entertained,  and  justly  enter- 
tained, of  the  Whig  faction.  The  prince  and  the 
.whole  of  his  brothers  signed  a  protest  against  any 
regency  that  should  not  give  to  the  prince  all  the 
powers  of  king;  but  this  had  very  little  effect 
upon  the  people :  indeed,  it  rather  strengthened 
the  hands  of  Perceval  and  his  party,  and  tended 
to  enable  them  finally  to  effect  their  purpose.  A 
regency  was,  therefore,  at  last  established  by  law 
for  a  limited  period  with  limited  powers. 

96.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  5  th  of  Feb. 
181 1,  and  the  provisions  were  as  follows:  1, 
That  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  regent.  2. 
That  he  should  sign,  "  George,  Prince  Regent^ 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty."  3.  That 
his  power  should  cease  when  the  health  of  the 
king  should  be  restored.  4.  That  the  acts  passed 
and  the  orders  and  appointments  made  by  the 
regent  should  remain  good,  unless  countermanded 
or  reversed  by  the  king.  5.  That  no  act  of  the 
regent  should  be  valid  unless  done  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  6.  That  the  regent  should,  before  he 
entered  on  his  office,  take  three  oaths ;  first,  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  second,  that  he 
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would  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  regent,  acr 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  third,  that 
he  would  inviolably  maintain  and  presreve  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  oaths  he  was  to  take  before 
the  privy  council.  7.  That  he  should  further,  at  the 
time  of  taking  these  oaths,  make,  subscribe,  and 
audibly  repeat    the   declaration  of  the  30th  of 
-Charles  II.,  for  disabling  papists  from  sitting  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  should  produce  to 
the  privy  council  a  certificate  that  he  had  taken 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  royal  chapels,  which  certificate 
should  be  signed  by  the  person  administering  the 
same.     8.  That,  until  the  1  st  day  of  February, 
1812,  he   should   be  restrained  from   gi^antiug 
peerages,  or  summoning  heirs-apparent,  or  ap- 
pointing  to   titles   in   abeyance.      9.   That   he 
should  be  restrained  from  granting  offices  in  re- 
version, or  for  a  longer  period  than  during  his 
majesty's   pleasure,  except  those  which  by  law 
are  granted  for  life.     10.  That  he  should  not  be 
restrained   from    granting   pensions    under   the 
1st  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  43rd  and  45  th 
of  George  the  Third,  which  relate   to  certain 
little  matters  connected  with  the  sea  service  and 
the   colonies.     11.   That   he   should   not   have 
power  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  the  act 
of  uniformity,  or  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland. 
12.  That,  if  the  regent  did   not  reside  in  the 
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kingdom,  or,  if  he  married  a  papist,  his   power 
«hould  cease.     13.  That  the  care  of  the  ktng^ 
aiid  that  the  appointment  of  a  part  of  the  house* 
hold,  should  be  vested  in  the  queen.     14.  That 
no  officer  of  the  household  should  make  any  ap* 
pointment  but  during  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  that 
a  council  should  be  appointed  to  assist  her  majesty^ 
of  which  John  Lord  Eldon  was  to  be  one.     16* 
That  these  councillors  should  take  an  oath  pro* 
mising  to  assist  her  majesty  faithfully.     1 7.  That 
this  council  should  have  ail  the  powers  relative 
to  the  care  of  the  king,  and  should  have  power 
to  notify  his  restoration  to  health.     18.  That^ 
on  the   king's  declaring,  by  proclamation,   hb 
resumption  of  the   royal  authority,  the   powers 
of  the  regent  should  cease.     19.  That,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  her  majesty,  the  care  of  the  king's 
person  should  be  vested  in  her  council.     That 
the  letters  patent  and  of  privy  seal  for  the  issues 
of  money  from   the  civil  lists   to   her  majes^ 
should  continue  in  force.     20.  That  60,O0OZ.  a 
year  should  be  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  to  the 
keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse,  part  of  which 
sum  to  be  placed  at  her  majesty's  disposal,  and 
that  the   revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
should  be  applied  in  somewhat  the  same  manner* 
21.  That  the  care  of  the  king's  real  and  personal 
estate  and  property  should  be  committed  to  trus- 
tees ;  and  that  these  trustees  should  be  answer- 
able to  the  queen  as  well  as  to  the  regent,  for  the 
keeping  of  these  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.   That 
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the  regent  should  have  ]power  to  dispose  of  tht 
droits  of  the  crown  and  of  the  admiralty. 

97*  Here  was  a  sort  of  partnership  sovereignty 
established:  a  sort  of  probationary  royalty  iu 
the  regent ;  and  it  is  truly  curious^  that^  in  the 
preamble  of  this  act^  the  act  is  ascribed  to  the 
king  himself,  whose  exercise  <^  the  royal  autho* 
vity  the  same  bill  declares  not  to  be  in  existence. 
It  says^  ^'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  roost 
*^  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
^^  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  com* 
^^  mons ;"  though  it  says,  in  the  same  sentence^ 
tiiat  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
by  his  majesty  is  interrupted.  At  any  rate^  it 
was  an  act  passed  without  the  assent  of  either  king 
or  regent.  But  the  great  and  interesting  question 
was,  not  whether  the  act  were  agreeably  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  or  not ;  not 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  thus  to  defer  the 
full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  for  a  yearj 
but  whether,  limited  aa  the  powers  were,  the 
prince,  upon  being  invested  with  them,  would  take 
bis  old  friends  and  companions,  the  Whiff s,  to  be 
his  ministers.  This  was  the  great  question  that 
agitated  the  country,  ^id  particularly  those  who 
belonged  to  the  two  political  factions.  Men  in 
general,  unacquainted  with  the  hidden  motives 
that  were  at  work,  no  more  expected  that  Per- 
csvAL  and  Eldon  would  continue  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  ministers  under  the  regent,  than  they 
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expected  the  end  of  the  world.    They  saw  in 
these  men^  the  v^ry  men  who  had  protected  his 
wife  in  1806  and  1807;  they  saw  in  these  men 
those  who  had  actually  turned  out  his   friend^ 
because  they  had  given  her  that  protection ;  they 
«aw  in  these  men  those  who  had  notoriously 
made  it  a  point  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  not 
only  all   his  favourites,   but  himself;  and  they 
saw  in  these  men  the  persons  who,  when,  at  last, 
compelled  to  put  a  regency  into  his  hands,  had 
60  put  it  with  all  the  trammels  and  all  the  de- 
grading conditions  contained  and  expressed  in 
the  Regency  Bill  just  described.     How,  then, 
were  people  in  general  to  imagine  that  he  would 
retain  these  men  in  power  for  one  single  moment 
beyond  that  the  arrival  of  which  would  enable 
him  to  discard  them  ?     They  had  left  him  fall 
power  to  choose  his  ministers,  and,  of  course,  to 
put  all  the  immense  patronage  into  their  hands; 
and  who  was  to  believe  that  he  would  choose 
Pkrcrvai.  and  Eldon  (and  their  colleagues)  to 
be  the  organs  of  his  will  and  the  possessors  of  ail 
this  patronage;  and  that  he  could  leave  hi^t  own 
friends,  to  whom  and  to  whose  political  principles 
he  stood  so  firmly  pledged,  still  bereft  of  all  those 
powers  and  emoluments  for  which  they  had  so 
long  been  sighing?  Yet,  this  he  did!  He  had 
protested  against  the  limited  regency;  he  had 
complained  that  it  would  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  the  good  that  he  sought  for  the 
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country ;  his  brothers  had  joined  him  in  the  eom-< 
plaint ;  his  friends  had  protested  still  more  vehe- 
mently,  and  had  accused  the  promoters  of  the 
limitation  of  endeavours  to  subvert  the  kingly 
government :  and  yet  he  chose  for  his  ministers 
the  very  men  who  had  been  the  promoters,  and| 
in  fact,  the  doers  of  all  these  things  so  bitterly 
complained  of! 

9S.  But,  those  who  did  not  look  beyond  the 
surface,  did  not  perceive  that  Perceval  and  El-* 
l>ON  had  still  the  princess  in  their  hands;  that 
they  had  THE  BOOK  in  their  hands  :  the  peo- 
ple did  not  perceive  this,  and  the  Whigs  them- 
selves seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  for  they  were 
{ill  on  tip-toe  expecting  to  be  called  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  Eldon  and  Perceval.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  a  deputation  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  waited  upon  the  prince  and 
upon  the  queen,  describing  to  each  of  them  the 
substance  of  the  bill  which  was  intended  to  be 
passed.  The  prince  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  restrictions  which  it  was  intended  to  im- 
pose, but,  nevertheless,  accepted  the  regency  on 
these  terms.  The  queen  was  all  acquiescence, 
of  course ;  but  now  came  the  great  point  to  be 
settled;  namely,  whether  the  Tories  or  the^ 
Whigs  were  to  be  ministers ;  and  this  point  was 
settled  in  favour  of  the  former  !  The  message 
from  the  prince  to  Perceval  upon  this  occasion^^ 
18  a  couple  of  documents  which  do  not  admit 
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of  description  or  abbreviation ;  we  must,  there* 
fore,  have  them  here  at  full  lengths  They  should 
be  read  with  great  attention,  because  we  shall^ 
by-and-by,  be  fully  enabled  to  judge  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  consistency ;  and  enabled  also  to  pe- 
netrate completely  into  the  motives  of  this  deci- 
sion of  the  prince,  which  filled  the  whole  country 
with  surprise,  and  plunged  into  despair  those 
seekers  after  power  and  emolument  who  had  so 
long  been  called  his  friends. 

The  Prince  Regent's  Letter. 

Carlton- House,  February  4,   1811. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  considers  the  moment  to  be  arrived, 
which  calls  for  liis  decision  with  respect  to  the  persons  to  be 
employed  by  him  in  tlie  administration  of  the  executive  go* 
Ternment  of  the  country,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
now  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  great  seaL 
The  prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him,  at  this  precise  junc- 
ture, to  conmiunicate  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention  not  to  rt^ 
fnovefrom  their  stations  those  whom  he  finds  there,  as  his  maje§* 
ty*s  official  servants.  At  the  same  time  the  prince  owes  it  to 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  character,  which,  he  trusts,  will  ap- 
pear in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  whatever  situation  placed, 
explicitly  to  declare,  that  the  irresistible  impulse  cf filial  duty  and 
ajfection  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father,  leads  him  to  dread 
that  any  act  of  the  regent  might,  iu  the  smallest  degree,  have 
the  effect  of  interfering  with  tlie  progress  of  his  sovereign's  re- 
^wery, — This  consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  nowccMA- 
municated  to  Mr.  Perceval. — Having  thus  performed  an  act  of 
indispensable  duty,  from  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  consistency  and  honour,  the  prince  has  only  to  add,  that 
among  the  many  blessings  to  be  derived  from  his  majesty'il 
zestoration  to  health,  and  to  the  personal  exercise  of  bia  royal 
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-functions,  it  will  not,  in  the  prince's  estimatiofn,  be  the  east* 
.  I^t  that  most  fortunate  event  will  at  once  rescue  him  from  a 
situation  of  unexampled  emJltarrdssment,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  affairs  ill  calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom^  in  this  awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and 
-most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine  jyrinciples  of  th9 
British  constitution* 

Mr.  Perceval's  Answer. 
,  Downing-Streetf  February  5, 1811* 

Mr.  Perceval  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  royal  high- 
ness, and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
royal  highness's  letter  of  last  night,  which  reached  him  this 
morning. — Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  express  his  hum- 
ble thanks  to  your  royal  highness  ^br  the  frankness  with  which 
your  royal  highness  has  condescended,  explicitly ,  to  communi- 
cate the  motives  which  have  induced  your  royal  highness  to 
honour  his  colleagues  and  him  with  your  commands  for  the 
continuance  of  their  services,  in  the  stations  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  king.  And  Mr.  Perceval  begs  leave  to  assure 
your  royal  highness,  that,  in  the  expression  of  your  royal 
highness's  sentiments  of  filial  and  loyal  attachment  to  the 
ting,  and  of  anxiety  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  bis  majes^ 
ty's  health,  Mr.  Perceval  can  see  nothing  but  additional  mo- 
tives  for  their  most  anxious  exertions  to  give  satisfaction  to 
your  royal  highness,  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
given,  by  endeavouring  to  promote  your  royal  highness's 
views  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  country. — ^Mr. 
Perceval  has  never  failed  to  regret  the  impression  of  your 
royal  highness,  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  regency 
bill,  which  his  majesty's  servants  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  re- 
commend to  parliament.  But,  he  ventures  to  submit  to  your 
royal  highness,  that,  whatever  difficulties  the  present  awful  cri- 
sis of  the  country  and  the  world  may  create  in  the  administration 
of  the  executive  government,  your  royal  highness  will  not  find 
themin  any  degree  increased  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
exercise  of  those  branches  of  the  royal  prerogatives  which  has 
been  introduced  by  parliament,  in  conformity  to  what  was  in- 
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tended  on  a  former  similar  oecasion  ;  and  tbat  whatertr  wAi 
^  nisters  your  royal  highness  might  think  proper  to  emplgj^ 
would  find  in  that  full  support  and  countenance  which,  as  loDg 
as  they  were  honoured  with  your  royal  highness*s  commuidii 
they  would  feel  confident  they  would  ccntinne  to  enjoy,  Am* 
pie  and  sufficient  means  to  enahle  your  royal  highness  efi«c- 
tually   to  maintain  the  great  and  important  interest  of  ths 
United  Kingdom. — ^And  Mr.  Perceval  humhly  trusts,  that, 
whatever  doubts  your  royal  highness  may  entertain  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted,  your  royal  highness  will  feel  assured  that 
they  could  not  have  been  recommended  by  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants, nor  sanctioned  by  parliament,  but  upon  the  sincere, 
■though  possibly  erroneous,  conviction,  that  they  in  no  degree 
trenched  upon  the  true  principles  and  spirit  of  the  consticn- 
tion.— Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  add,  that  he  holdi^ 
himself  in  readiness,  at  any  moment,  to  wait  upon  your  royal 
highness,  and  to  receive  any  commands  with  which  your  royal 
highness  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  honour  him. 


99.  It  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  dis- 
simulation equal  to  this  never  was  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  world  ;  but,  it  is  not  being  at  all 
bold  to  say,  that  dissimulation  to  surpass  it  never 
was  witnessed,  since  the  use  of  words  was  in 
practice  amongst  men.  The  prince's  letter  to 
Perceval  was  clearly  intended  to  make  the 
Whigs  believe  that  he  would  call  them  to  power ' 
as  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  his  authority  should 
cease.  The  expression  of  the  rescuing  him  from 
a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrassment ;  and 
the  expression  of  state  of  affairs,  ill  calculated 
to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
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Mtiiution,   and    his   telling  Pk^c^-v:al     that   t 
fear  of  retarding  the  progress  oF    tli^  Uing  s  rec: 
very,  by  turning  out  his  chosen   ^etrvants,  was  ^ 
*^  consideration  which  alone    cliirt«it:ecl   his  detch 
"  mination  not  to  remove  them     From    the  olao 
"  in  which  he  found  them  '*    left  l>v  his  fath 
these  expressions,  together  witH    tVie' protestation 
of  truth  and  sincerity ;  and   I^kr.ckvai.'s  thank- 
for  the  frankness  with  whicH  tVie   communicatia 
had  been  made  to  him :  these  ^were  taken  by  th^ 
public  as  certain  signs  that  tHe   prince  only  kei^f 
Perceval  in  for  the  present  5     I311I;    that  he  woul^ 
certainly  get  rid  of  him  as  soon   as    the  year  of* 
restrsdnt  had  expired. 

100.  So  completely  success Ftil  was  this  distil 
xnulation,  that  it  appears  to    l:ia.ve  imposed  upon 
the    Whig    place-hunters     ^liemselves.      Beside 
these  written    communications,    however^  ther 
were  certain  overt  acts  wliicli    seemed  to  forb'H 
every  human  being  to  believe    that  the  p^jj, 
was  not  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  old  miai^t^j^ .  l 
actually  sent  for  Lords  Grenvillk  and  Q*     ^ 
who  were  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  n^^^* 
that  had  been  in  power  in  1807,  ^^^propoLV^^ 
them  to  form  a   ministry  to  them,     'j^j^^     ^  ^o 
party  were  actually  preparing  to  q^i^  ^^    ""^Wt 
fices  ;  and  had  made  the  arrangement^  ^/'^    ^f- 
in  the  several  departments,  for  deliveri^    .?^^^^ 
siness  up  to  successors.     After  all  thi.  ^  ^^^  b^ 
the  announcement,  all  at  once,  that  th  ''''^  ^^U|^. 
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was  not  to  be  changed  !  The  real  cause  unques* 
tionably  was  this ;  that  Pkrceval  and  Eldok 
had  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  their  hands ;  thai 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  book,  and  of  all 
its  secrets  ;  that  they  could  have  brought  out  the 
letter,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  letter,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  paragraph  58  of  this  Hit* 
tory;  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  warrant 
issued  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Wliig8| 
and  which  will  be  found  in  paragraph  66  of  this 
History;  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  re- 
port on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  to  te 
found  in  the  same  paragraph ;  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  documents  men-* 
tioned  in  this  paragraph  from  67  to  79  inclu- 
sive; and  that  the  publication  of  these  docu<* 
ments,  the  publication  of  the  proof  of  all  the 
conspiracy,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  caliad 
it  in  her  letters  to  the  king ;  that  the  publicatiMl 
of  the  proof  of  all  this,  would  have  filled  the 
English  people,  with  what  I  will  not,  what  I  dare 
not,  describe;  but  which,  I  may  safely  sayi 
would  have  inspired  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
regent  which,  according  to  every  principle  of 
human  nature,  he  must  have  been  desirotti 
to  prevent  the  existence  of,  at  the  expense 
of  any-thing,  no  matter  what,  short  of  life 
itself. 

101.  If  he  pacified   Perceval  and  EldoNi 
then  this  terrible  history  remained  unknown;  and 
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the  Princess  would,  of  course,  be  kept  qtiietljr 
to  vegetate  at  Kensington  Palace  and  at  Black* 
heath  alternately.    Perceval  and  Eldon  would 
have   brought  her  out;  they  would   have  con* 
tended  that  she  should  be  called  the  frinckss 
jibgent;    they  would  have  ^K>ntended  that  she 
had  not  ordy  always  been  innocent,  but  that  she 
had    been    cruelly    oppressed     and     conspired 
against;    they  would  have  contended  that  she 
should  hold  drawing-rooms  oud  have  a  court; 
and,  let  it  be  observed,  they  would  have  had  the 
whole  nation  with  them  as  with  the  voice  of  one 
man*  There  was  not  a  woman  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  not  have  reproached  her  husband,  her  son, 
or  her  brothers,  if  he  had  not  espoused  the  cause 
of  PBac*£VAL  and  Ej^don  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
So  that  the  prince  was  compelled  to  keep  the 
ministers  in  their  places,  or  to  encounter  all  the 
dreadful  hostility  that  they  were  thus  enabled  to 
raise  up  against  him.     Whether  he  really  at  first 
inteuded  to  change  the  ministry,  one  may  doubt* 
The  sending  for  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  to 
form  a  ministry  might  be  a  mere  blind  arranged 
before-hand  with  Perceval;  and  the  prepara* 
tions  for  quitting  office  on  the  part  of  the  old 
ministers  might  be  the  same.     And,  indeed,  the 
very  regency  bill  itself,  though  protested  against 
«o  vehemently,  might  have  been  a   matter  ar- 
ranged beforehand.     But,  at  any  rate,  if  these 
matters  were  not  all  previous  arrangement,  we 
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must  conclude  that  Perceval  went,  at  the  last 
moment,  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  that 
that  produced  the  decision  wliich  filled  the  whole 
country  with  surprise. 

102.  The  decision  having  been  taken,  and  the 
communication  made  to  the  world,  the  Whig  fac- 
tion put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  they 
could.     They  said,  and  they  published  in  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  that  the  puince  had,  in  keeping  in 
Perceval  and  his  set,  been  actuated  solely  by 
filial  affection  for  his  revered  father,  whose  re- 
covery, he  was  afraid,  might  have  been  retarded, 
if,  upon  return  to  the  use  of  his  reason,  he  found 
his  old  and  faithful  servants  turned  out  of  his 
offices ;  but  that  if  he  found  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  the  derangement  of  the  king  still  con* 
tinued,  then  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
these  men,   and   put  his  own   friends    in  their 
places ;  and  that  this  was  the  true  meaning  of 
his  letter  to  Perceval.    To  this  it  was  answerecb 
that  supposing  the  king  to  return  to  his  reason 
before  the  termination  of  the  year,  must  not  his 
recovery  be  retarded   as  effectually,  by  learning 
that  his  son  had  intended  to  turn  out  his  servants 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  by  finding  that  he  had 
actually  turned    them   out?  and   supposing  the 
king  to  return  to  his  reason  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  ;  must  not  his  complete  recovery  be 
retarded,  must  he  not  be  replunged  into  his  dis- 
mal situation,  upon  finding  his  servants  turned  out 
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of  office^  as  effectually  as  he  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  found  them  turned  out  of  office  before  the 
end  of  the  year  ?  A  reply  to  this  was  impossible ; 
every  man  of  sense  said  that  there  was  great  dissi- 
mulation somewhere,  that  the  true  cause  of  keep* 
ing  Percbval  in  power  was  carefully  kept  out  of 
sight* 

103,  Nevertheless  the  Whig  faction,  always 
greedy  of  gain,  always  cormorants  after  the  pub- 
lic money,  still  nourished  and  cherished  the  fond 
hope  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  prince 
would  take  them  into  power ;  and  that,  as  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  power 
would  be  of  considerable  permanence,  they  should 
be  able  at  last  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
public  for  a  generation  at  least.  They,  therefore, 
conjured  up  all  sorts  of  stories  tending  to  encou- 
rage the  belief  that  the  month  of  February,  1812, 
was  to  see  them  in  possession  of  the  public  purse. 
Through  their  newspapers  they  related  that  the 
FRiNCB  merely  tolerated  Perceval  and  Eldon 
and  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  that  he  saw  them 
as  seldom  as  possible,  and  only  just  for  that 
length  of  time  which  was  necessary  for  the  sign- 
ing of  papers;  that,  at  his  levees,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  them,  seemed  hardly  to  know  them^ 
while  he  received  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey, 
and  all  the  persons  of  that  party,  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  shook  them  by  tlie  hand,  and  as 
much    as  said  to  the  whole  court,  and  to  the 
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it  had  been  printed,  in  a  considerable  editiol^by 
Mr.  Edwards,  printer,  in  the  Strand  ;  the  wbok 
edition  had  been  put  into  the  hands  pf  a  book- 
seller ;  the  day  of  publication  was  named,  that 
being  the  9th  of  March,  1807;  but  on  the  7th  of 
March,  or  thereabouts,  the  king  determiaed 
upon  turning  out  the  Whigs  and  taking  in  Pea- 
C£VAL.  Instantly  Perceval  suppressed  THE 
BOOK  ;  took  the  edition  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bookseller,  thinking  that  he  had  every  copy  in  his 
own  possession.  The  story  has  been  in  priat 
about  his  having  burned  the  books  in  the  court- 
yard of  his  country  house;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  certainly  appears  to  have  thought 
that  no  one  but  himself  had  a  copy  of  THE 
BOOK.  In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived; 
for  several  copies  of  this  book,  as  many  as 
four  or  five,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals.  This  must  have  been  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  Perceval;  for  if  the 
book  were  once  published,  his  power  was  gone. 
The  PRINCESS  he  might  be  able  to  keep  quiet 
but  the  public  was  a  less  manageable  being.  To 
be  sure  the  publication  of  the  book,  he  must  have 
been  aware,  would  cover  the  Whig  faction  with 
monstrous  odium;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
have  rendered  the  prince  independent  of  him. 
God  knows  what  the  effect  might  have  been  at 
that  time,  while  Napoleon  was  the  master  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe !    God  knows  what 
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might  have  been  the  effect  ^th  regard  to  the 
stability  of  the  throne  itself;  but  of  the  effect 
with  regard  to  the  princb  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  no  one  could  doubt  Still,  however,  a 
publication  of  the  book  at  that  time  would  have 
rendered  the  princb  quite  careless  as  to  the 
friendship  of  Pbrcbval.  To  prevent  that  publi* 
cation  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence with  the  latter;  and  accordingly,  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  to  prevent  the  possi* 
bility  of  such  publication. 

105.  When  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
printer,  there  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  a  sur- 
plus copy  from  being  printed,  or  several  surplus 
copies,  uncommon  vigilance  and  exaction.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  no  such  pains  are  required,  because 
the  temptation  is  not  great.  In  this  case,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  every  possible  precaution  was  taken ; 
but  still,  there  must  have  been  many  compositors 
into  whose  hands  the  manuscript  was  necessarily 
put ;  and  there  must  have  been  many  persons  too 
within  whose  reach  the  sheets  would  come.  In 
short,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  that  was  em- 
ployed, or  that  might  have  been  employed,  four 
or  five  copies  of  the  book,  an  octavo  volume  of 
about  350  pages,  got  into  private  hands.  To  get  at 
these  copies  advertisements  appeared  in  all  the 
public  papers,  as  soon  as  the  princb  had  deter- 
mined to  keep  Perceval  as  his  minister.  These 
advertisements  plainly  enough  described  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  book,  and  contaioed  offers  of  hig^ 
price  for  tlie  book  to  such  persons  as  might  havo 
a  copy  to  dispose  of.     In  this  manner  the  copifs 
were  bought  up :  one  was  sold  for  3001.,  one  or 
two  for  500/.  eachj  one  for  lOOO/.^  and  the  last 
for   1500/.     As    mentioned    in  paragraph   90^ 
Perceval  thought  he  had  destroyed  the  whole 
in  1807^  but  he  now  thought,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  had  the  whole  in  his  possession  that  had  not 
been  destroyed.     The  public  paid  great  attention 
to  these  curious  advertisements;  and  they  wooe 
dered^  upon  learning  what  the  nature  of  the  book 
was,  that  the  PRINCESS  herself  should  still  remai* 
silent.     Perceval,  however,  found  the  means  to 
amuse  her  in  the  manner  that  the  Whigs  had  been 
amused  by  her  husband.     At  present  the  queen 
was  alive  :  and  therefore  there  was  a  queen  to 
h<Jd  drawing<-rooms,  if  necessary ;  and  then  the 
Princess  Charloite  was  growing  up,  and  waa 
heiress- apparent  to  the  throne ;  and  her  mother 
would  surely  enjoy  distinction  suited  to  her  rank 
if  she  had  but  patience  to  wait  a  little  while. 

106.  Thus  was  the  secret  kept  locked  up  in 
the  hands  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  and  their 
immediate  associates;  thus  was  the  frincbm 
amused  during  the  year  1811;  and  thus  were 
Whigs  amused,  though  more  impatient  than  any 
party,  always  looking  forward  to  power  and 
emolument  with  more  greediness  than  any  other; 
tbus^  too^  were  the  public  amused^  not  however 
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without  looking  forward  with  uncommon  curiosity 
to  see  what  would  take  place  when  the  frikcb 
should  be  in  possession  of  what  were  termed  his 
^  full  powers ''  The  Irish,  never  the  first  to  dis- 
cover duplicity  practised  upon  them,  looked  for- 
ward with  great  anxiety  to  the  arrival  of  the  full 
fowers.  The  frincb  had  always  professed  bis 
anxiety  to  see  what  was  called  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics.  The  Whigs  had  made  that  a 
great  test  of  their  liberidity  and  justice.  The 
Irish  regarded  the  old  king  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  their  obtaining  of  that  inestimable  blessing* 
They  were  a  little  chagrined,  indeed^  when  they 
fimmd  that  Pebceyal  and  Eldon,  who  had  put 
out  the  Whigs  upon  that  very  question^  were 
still  retained  in  power  by  the  frincb.  But^ 
^  never  mind,''  they  said,  ^^  we  have  only  about 
^  eleven  months  to  wait  till  die  prince  gets  his 
^fvU powers  ;  and  he  will  then  fulfil  his  pledges 
**  to  Ireland."  In  the  meanwhile  the  PRiNCfi^ 
having  been  installed  as  regbnt,  and  having 
taken  the  oaths  according  to  the  act,  proceeded 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1811,  to  open  the  par- 
liament, or  rather,  to  commence  his  legislative 
functions,  by  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  which 
speech,  however,  he  did  not  ^o  to  deliver  in  per* 
son,  but  issued  a  commission  for  the  purpose* 
The  speech  was  as  follows  : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  execution  of  tte  com- 
viMion  which  has  now  been  read  to  you,  we  are  comman 
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by  bit  royal  LigbneM  tbe  Prinee  Regent  to  •zpr8M»  m  tba 
itroDge«t  manner,  how  deeplj  be  laments,  not  only  in  ^w^Twa 
with  all  his  mtijf  sty's  loyal  subjects,  bnt  with  •  penontl  and 
filial  aflSiction,  the  great  national  calamity  which  has  beentibv 
occasion  of  imposing  upon  his  royal  bighneii  the  duty  of  em^ 
cising,  in  his  majesty's  name,  tbe  royal  authority  of  this  king- 
dom.  In  conveying  to  you  the  sense  which  his  royal  bigl- 

ness  entertains  of  the  great  difficulties  attending*  tbe  ini|fortiBt 
trust  which  is  reposed  in  him,  his  ro3ral  highness  commandi 
us  to  assure  you,  that  he  looks  with  the  most  fierfect  coni^ 
dence  to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  parliament,  and  to  the  attach- 
ment of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people,  for  the  most  effectaal 
assistance  and  support ;  and  h's  royal  highness  will,  on  Ui 
part,  exert  his  utmost  endeayours  to  direct  the  powers  wiA 
which  be  is  invested  to  the  advancement  of  the  prosperiiyy 
welfare,  and  security  of  his  majesty's  dominions.— We  ait 
directed  to  inform  you,  that  his  royal  highness  has  gtemt  sa- 
tisfaction in  being  enabled  to  state,  that  fresh  opportniutist 
have  been  afforded,  during  the  late  campaign,  for  distinguish- 
ing the  valour  and  skill  of  his  majesty's  fttroesboth  bjr  ae^sni 
land.— The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  of  Asft- 
bojna  have  still  farther  reduced  the  colonial  dependencies  of 

tbe  enemy. ^The  attack  npon  the  island  of  Sicily ,  whidi 

was  announced  to  the  world  with  a  presumptuous  anticipation 
of  success,  has  been  repulsed  by  the  persevering  exertioM 
and  valour  of  his  majesty's  land  and  sea  forces. ^llie  judi- 
cious arrangement  adopted  by  the  officers  commanding  os 
that  atation  derived  material  support  from  the  seal  and  mrdovr 
which  were  manifested  during  this  contest  by  the  inhahitanti 
of  Sicily,  and  from  tlie  co-operation  of  the  naval  means  whick 

were  directed  by  his*  Sicilian  majesty  to  this  object. Ta 

Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz,  the  defence  of  which  constituted  the 
principal  object  of  his  majesty's  exertions  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, the  designs  of  the  enemy  have  been  hitherto  frustrated. 
The  consummate  skill,  prudence,  and  perseverance  of  Lieute- 
nant-General  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  and  the  discipline 
and  detetmined  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand, have   been  conspicuously   displayed   throughcut  the 
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yrhoU  of  Uie  eampaign.  The  effect  of  thoie  distini^uithecl 
qualitaet,  in  inspiring  confidence  and  energ^y  into  tbe  troopi  of 
hia  majesty'a  allies,  haa  been  happily  evinced  by  tbe ir  geno«. 
ml  good  conduct,  and  particularly  by  tbe  brilliant  part  wliicli 
they  bore  in  tbe  repulse  of  tbe  enemy  at  Busaco.  And  big 
royal  big^mesa  commands  us  furtber  to  stiite,  tbat  be  trusts 
yoa  will  enable  bim  to  continue  the  most  effiactual  assistance 
to  tbe  brave  nations  of  tbe  Peninsula,  in  the  support  of  a  con* 
test  which  they  manifest  a  determination  to  maintain  with 
unabated  perseverance ;  and  bis  royal  bigbuess  is  persuaded, 
that  you  will  feel  tbat  tbe  best  interests  of  tbe  British  empire 
must  be  deeply  affected  in  the  issue  of  this  contest,  on  which 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portognese 

nationa  entirely  depend. We  have  it  likewise  in  command 

to  acquaint  you,  that  discussions  are  now  depending  between 
this  comitry  and  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  his  royal  highness  that  be  may  find  hims^H 
enabled  to  bring  these  discussions  to  an  amicable  termina* 
tion,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  bis  majesty's  crown,  and 

the  msrilime  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. • 

Gbktlkmbn  of  the  House  op  Commons, — We  are  directed 
to  acquaint  you,  that  his  royal  highness  tbe  Prince  Regent 
has  given  his  commands  tbat  tbe  estimates  for  the  expenditure 
of  tbe  current  year  should  be  laid  before  you  ;  and  bis  royal 
highness  has  great  satisfaction  in  acquainting  jrou,  that  al- 
though the  difficulties  under  which  the  commerce  of  this  king- 
dom has  laboured,  have  in  some  degree  affected  a  part  of  bis 
majesty's  revenue,  particularly  in  Ireland,  yet  that  the  reve- 
nue of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  year,  though  unaided  by  any 
new  taxation,  is  greater  than  was  ever  known  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  And  his  ro3ral  highness  trusts  to  your  zeal  and  li- 
herali^  to  afford  his  majesty  adequate  supplies  for  the  support 

of  tbe  great  contest  in  which  be  is  necessarily  engaged. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  commanded  by  his 
royal  highness  to  declare  to  you,  that  it  is  the  most  anxious 
wish  of  his  heart,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  reatore  unirn* 
paired  into  the  hands  of  his  majesty  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  -,  and  tbat  bis  royal  highness  earnestly  prays  that  tbe 
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Almighty  may  be  pleased  in  his  mercy  to  tooelerste  ihi&  ttt* 
mination  of  a  calamity  so  deeply  lamented  bj  the  wliole  Vk* 
tion,  and  so  peculiarly  afflicting  to  his  royal  highness  hin- 
self. 

107*  It  was  hard  for  any  one  to  discover  ia 
this  speech  any- thing  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
Whig  faction.  Here  are  praises  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  navy  and  the  army ;  also  boasting  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances;  and  a  deter- 
mination expressed  to  pursue  the  policy  which  the 
men  in  power  have  heen  pursuing  for  a  long  while; 
yet,  on  the  mere  mention  of  the  princess  anxious 
desire  to  be  enabled  to  replace  the  authority 
in  the  hands  of  his  father,  did  the  hungry  Whigi 
and  their  partisans  build  a  hope,  and  proclaim  the 
confident  expectation,  indeed,  that  the  pri Nd 
detested  his  ministers,  and  sighed  for  the  momeni 
when  he  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  their  hands, 
though  that  same  moment  would  take  from  luiit 
the  whole  of  the  kingly  powers  for  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time,  and  perhaps  for  ever  !  Evea 
the  slender  circumstance  of  the  speech  haviag 
been  made  by  commission  instead  of  having  been 
made  in  person  was  seized  hold  of  as  a  proof> 
and  a  strong  proof,  that  the  prince  abhorred  his 
ministers ;  and  it  was  actually  asserted  most  in- 
dustriously through  all  the  prints  of  the  Whigs^ 
that  he  never  would  disgrace  Ms  lips  by  uttering 
a  speech  written  by  such  ministers. 

108.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  political  parties 
and  intrigues,  things  went  on  until  the  month  of 
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January,  1812.  We  shall,  by-and-by,  have  to 
observe  upon  the  events  of  the  war  during  this 
year,  and  upon  the  other  measures  deeply  affect- 
ing the  country ;  but  we  must  first  pursue  this 
^and  party-intrigue  to  its  upshot.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1812,  rumours  began  to  be  afloat  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  the  prince  with  regard 
to  his  ministers.  Until  now  all  had  been  confi- 
dent expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  who 
liad,  during  the  ten  or  eleven  preceding  months, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  real  possessors  of 
the  places  and  pensions :  and  only  kept  out  of 
the  apparent  possession  merely  to  indulge  the 
excessive  and  admirable  filial  feelings  of  the 
PRINCE,  and  that  too  for  a  short  space  of  time. 
But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  they  were 
to  be  undeceived.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  who  was  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  had,  the  public  were 
told,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  the 
PRINCE  had  desired  him  to  keep  the  seals  of 
office  till  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions.  This 
was  regarded  as  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
pected change,  and  the  Whigs  at  their  gambling- 
houses  had  a  sort  of  general  carouse  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  triumph.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
however,  1812,  during  a  debate  relating  to  the 
then  dispute  with  America,  a  Whig  member 
having  let  fall  some  expressions  predicting  a 
speedy  destruction  of  the  ministers'  power,  Per^ 
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CBVAL  answered  that  ^^  the  golden  dreams  of 
his  opponents  would,  he  imagined,  end  by  pro^ 
dueing  the  mortification  usually  attendant  on  all 
such  dreams/'  This  was  an  ominous  sign.  It 
threw  the  whole  party  into  consternation.  They 
rallied  again  on  the  15th,  and  went  so  far  as  td 
tell  the  public  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  explained 
away  his  words.  On  the  17th,  however,  the 
whole  town  began  to  perceive  that  the  ministers 
were  to  retain  their  places.  Still  there  was  a 
story  about  overtures  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grkn- 
ville;  and  the  public  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  real  facts  till  the  19th, 
when,  in  the  following  letters,  the  one  from  the 
Princb  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  answer 
through  the  duke  from  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
viLLB,  came  forth,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of 
the  unfortunate  Whigs. 


The  Prince's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  York^  relor 
tive  to  the  Ministry^  dated  Carlton^Houfe^ 
ISthFeb.  1812. 

My  dearest  Brother, 
As   the    restrictions   on   the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  will  shortly  expire,  when  I  mast 
make  my  arrangements  for  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  powers  with  which  I  am  invested, 
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I  think  it  right  to  communicate  to  you  those  sen- 
timents which  I  was  withheld  from  express* 
ing  at  an  early  period  of  the  session^  by  my  earn- 
est desire  that  the  expected  motion  on  the  afikirs 
of  Ireland  might  undergo  the  deliberate  discus- 
mion  of  parliament^  unmixed  with  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  recol- 
lection to  the  recent  circumstances  under  which 
I  assumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  par- 
liament. At  a  moment  of  imexampled  difficulty 
and  danger,  I  was  called  upoii  to  make  a  selection 
of  persons  to  whom  I  should  intrust  the  functions 
of  the  executive  government. 

My  sense  of  duty  to  our  royal  father  solely  de- 
cided that  choice,  and  every  private  feeling  gave 
.Vfay  to  considerations  which  admitted  of  no 
doubt  or  hesitation.  I  trust  I  acted  in  that  re- 
spect as  the  genuine  representative  of  the  august 
person  whose  functions  I  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  persons  for  whose 
judgment  and  honourable  principles  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect. 

In  various  instances,  as  you  well  know,  where 
the  law  of  the  last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty, 
'I  Rave  waved  my  personal  gratification,  in  order 
that  his  majesty  might  resume,  on  hh  restoration 
to  health,  every  power  and  prerogative  belonging 
to  his  crown.     I  certainly  am  the  last  person  in 
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the  kingdom  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
tspair  of  our  royal  father's  recovery. 

A  new  (Bra  is  now  arrived^  and  I  cannot  bat 
reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  short  period  of  my  restricted 
regency.  Instead  of  suffering  in  the  loss  of  any 
of  her  possessions,  by  the  gigantic  force  which 
has  been  employed  against  them,  Great  Britain 
has  added  most  important  acquisitions  to  her 
empire;  the  national  faith  has  been  preserved 
inviolate  towards  our  allies ;  and  if  character  is 
strength  applied  to  a  nation,  the  increased  and 
increasing  reputation  of  his  majesty's  amu 
will  show  to  the  nations  of  the  continent  how 
much  they  may  still  achieve  when  animated  by  a 
glorious  spirit  of  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
In  the  critical  situation  of  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula, I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  every  mea- 
sure which  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I 
mean  to  depart  from  the  present  system.  Per- 
severance alone  can  achieve  the  great  object  in 
question,  and  /  cannot  mthhold  my  approbation 
from  those  who  have  honourably  distingvishei 
themselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have  nopredileO' 
iions  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no 
objects  to  attain,  but  such  as  are  common  to 
the  whole  empire.  If  such  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  my  conduct,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the 
past  as  the  evidence  of  what  the  future  will  be,  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  meet  with  the  support  of 
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parliament,   and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened 
nation. 

.  Having  made  this  communication  of  my  sen- 
timents, in  this  new  and  extraordinary  crisis  of 
cur  affairs,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
the  gratification  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  my  public 
life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  my  hands,  and 
constitute  apart  of  my  government.  With  such 
support,  and  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united 
administration,  formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis, 
I  shall  look  with  additional  confidence  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged. 

You  are  authorized  to  communicate  these  sen- 
timents to  Lord  Grey,  who,  1  have  no  doubt,  will 
make  them  known  to  Lord  Grenville. 

I  am  always,  my  dearest  Frederick, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

GEORGE,  P.  R. 

P.S. — I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Perceval. 


Answer  of  Lords   Grey  and  Grenville  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  dated  loth  Feb.  1812. 

Sir, — We  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  express 
to  your  royal  highness  our  dutiful  acknowledg- 
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ments  for  the  gracious  and  condescending  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  cooh 
municate  to  us  the  letter  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent^  on  the  suhject  of  the  arrang^ 
ments  to  be  now  made  for  the  ftititre  adminis* 
tration  of  the  public  affairs ;  and  we  take  the  li- 
berty of  availing  ourselves  of  your  gracious  pe^ 
mission  to  address  to  your  royal  highness  in  thb 
form  what  has  occurred  to  us  in  consequence  of 
that  communication.  The  Prince  Regent,  after 
expressing  to  your  royal  highness  in  that  letter  his 
sentiments  on  various  public  matters,  has,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  condescended  to  intimate 
his  wish  that  some  of  those  persons  with  whom 
the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  were  formedi 
would  strengthen  his  royal  highness's  hands,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  his  government,  and  hii 
royal  highness  is  pleased  to  add,  that  with  such 
support,  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  admi- 
nistration, formed  on  the  most  liberrd  basis,  he 
would  look  with  additional  confidence  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  mosi  arduous  contest  in  whidi 
Great  Britain  has  ever  been  engaged.  On  the 
other  parts  of  his  royal  highness's  letter  we  do 
not  presume  to  offer  any  observations  3  but  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  so  far  as  we  may  yen* 
ture  to  suppose  ourselves  included  in  the  gracious 
wish  which  it  expresses,  we  owe  it,  in  obedience 
and  duty  to  his  royal  highness,  to  explain  our- 
selves with  frankness  and  sincerity.     We  beg 
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leave  most  earnestly  to  assure  his  royal  high* 
ness,   that   no   sacrifices   but   those  of  honour 
and  duty   could  appear  to   us  too  great  to  be 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  divisions  of 
the  country,  and  uniting  both  its  government  and 
its  people.     All  personal  exclusion  we  entirely 
disclaim  ;  we  rest  on  public  measures ;  and  it  is 
on  this  ground  alone  that  we  must  express  with- 
out reserve  the  impossibility  of  our  being  united 
with  the  present  government.     Our  differences 
of  opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to 
admit  of  such  an  union.    His  royal  highness  will^ 
we  are  confident,  do  us  tlie  justice  to  remember 
that  we  have  twice  already  acted  upon  this  im- 
pression ;  in  1 809^  on  the  proposition  then  made 
to  us  under  his  majesty's  authority ;    and  last 
year,  when  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  re- 
quire our  advice  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
new  government.    The  reasons  which  we  then 
humbly  submitted  to  him  are  strengthened  by  the 
increasing  danger  of  the  times ;  nor  has  there^ 
down  to  this  moment,  appeared  even  any  ap- 
proximation towards  such  an  agreement  of  opi- 
nion on  the  public  interest,  as  can  alone  form  a 
basis  for  the  honourable  union  of  parties  previ- 
ously opposed  to  each  other.     Into  the  detail  of 
those  differences  we  are  unwilling  to  enter;  they 
embrace  almost  all  the  leading  features  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  empire;    but  his  royal 
highness  has,  himself,  been  pleased  to  advert  to 
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the  late  deliberations  of  parliament  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  This  is  a  subject^  above  all  others, 
important  in  itself^  and  connected  with  the  most 
pressing  dangers.  Far  from  concurring  in  the 
sentiments  which  his  majesty's  ministers  hav^ 
on  that  occasion,  so  recently  expressed,  we  enter- 
tain opinions  directly  opposite :  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in 
the  present  system  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
immediate  repeal  of  those  civil  disabilities  under 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
still  labour  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
To  recommend  to  parliament  this  repeal,  is  the 
first  advice  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to  offer 
to  his  royal  highness,  nor  could  we,  even  for  the 
shortest  time,  make  ourselves  responsible  for  any 
further  delay  in  the  prospect  of  a  measure,  with- 
out which  we  could  entertain  no  hope  of  render- 
ing ourselves  useful  to  his  royal  highness,  or  to 
the  country.  We  have  only  further  to  beg  your 
royal  highness  to  lay  before  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  expression  of  our  humbk 
duty,  and  the  sincere  and  respectful  assurance  of 
our  earnest  wishes  for  whatever  may  best  promote 
the  ease,  honour,  and  advantage  of  his  royal 
highness's  government,  and  the  success  of  hb 
endeavours  for  the  public  welfare. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  GREY.— GRENVILLL 
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109.  Every  one  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  thus 
excluded,  let  what  else  might  happen,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  life  of  the  prince,  whether  as 
REGENT  or  KING,  unless,  indeed,  they  should 
choose  to  call  in  the  people,  by  the  means  of  a 
reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament; 
and  this  they  were  then  told  ;  of  this  they  were 
then  warned ;  this  warning  they  did  not  take, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  had  to  un* 
dergo  exclusion  to  the  end  of  this  prince's  life, 

110.  In  February,  1811,  the  pretended  reason 
for  keeping  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  in 
power,  was,  that  by  dispossessing  them  of  that 
power,  the  prince  might  possibly  risk  the  pre- 
vention of  a  complete  recovery  of  his  father,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  restored  to  reason,  and  find 
his  favourite  servants  discharged.  That  pretence 
could  avail  no  longer ;  the  season  for  makings 
that  pretence  was  now  passed ;  now  the  kingV 
malady  had  become  confirmed ;  now,  therefore^ 
another  pretence  was  necessary ;  that  pretence, 
18,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
that,  in  so  critical  a  situation  of  the  war,  the 
PRINCE  fears  that  turning  out  his  ministers  may 
lead  his  allies  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  **  de^ 
part  from  the  present  system  of  upholding  Tm 
alliance^  and  carrying  on  the  war^  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  afraid  to  turn  out  Perceval,  Eldon, 
and  their  colleagues,  lest  his  allies  on  the  con- 
tinent should  suspect  that  he   has  ceased   his 
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desire  to  aid  them  in  the  war  in  the  manner  that 
they  have  been  aided,  while  he  has  been  gmded 
by  the  councils  of  these  ministers.  Never  was 
pretence  so  bald  and  so  barefaced  as  this.  Just 
as  if  his  new  ministers  could  not  have  declared 
their  readiness  to  carry  on  the  war  with  as  much 
vigour  as  the  old  ones  !  Just  as  if  Lord  Grbn- 
VILLE,  who  would  naturally  h^ve  been  the  new 
prime  minister,  had  not  carried  on  the  war  in 
conjunction  with  Pitt  and  Dundas  5  and  just  as 
if  he  and  Lord  Grey  had  not  carried  on  the  war 
with  renewed  vigour  when  they  became  ministers 
in  1806  !  Just  as  if  the  making  of  these  men  his 
ministers,  and  Lord  Grenville  especially^  who 
was  one  of  the  great  authors  of  the  war  itself, 
and  who  had  signalized  himself  by  the  haughty 
and  insolent  state-paper,  in  which  he  rejected 
the  proposition  of  the  first  consul  to  treat  for 
peace ;  just  as  if  the  appointment  of  these  men 
to  office,  instead  of  keeping  in  Perceval,  would 
have  made  the  allies  suspect  his  warlike  propen- 
sities, and  thereby  have  broken  up  or  weakened 
the  alliances ! 

in.  But,  look  at  the  cool  insult  offered  to 
Lord  Grey,  and,  through  him,  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville, in  the  last  paragraph  but  one^  in  the 
prince's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  the  prince  expresses  his 
determination  not  to  turn  out  his  ministers^  for 
the  reasons   there  alleged.    Then  follows  this 
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paragraph,  which  drops  in  almost  incidentally, 
in  which  he  expresses  a  wish  that  '^  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  public 
life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  his  hands  and 
constitute  a  part  of  his  government,"  This 
letter  he  authorizes  the  duke  to  communicate 
to  Lord  Grey,  and  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
that  he  will  communicate  the  contents  'of  it  to 
Lord  Grenvillb.  Never  was  insult  so  great  as 
this  before  offered  to  mortal  man.  These  two 
lords  are  told  that  they  may  come,  if  they  will, 
and  serve,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  under  Per- 
ceval and  Lord  Eldon  !  The  answer  of  the 
two  lords  is  any-thing  but  dignified.  Indeed,  the 
dignified  course  would  have  been  to  give  no 
answer  at  all.  Such  a  letter,  addressed  to  men 
worthy  of  being  ministers,  and  standing  in  the 
situation  in  which  these  two  lords  stood,  should 
have  received  no  answer  3  or,  at  the  most,  should 
have  been  sent  back  with  a  few  words,  intimating 
to  the  duke  that  he  must  certainlv  have  made  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  he 
had  sent  his  letter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
most  bitter  were  the  reproaches  which  the  Whigs 
bestowed  on  the  prince,  to  whom  they  ascribed 
almost  every  quality  that  men  in  general  are 
anxious  to  be  thought  not  to  possess ;  and,  in 
short,  he  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the 
object  of  their  fawning  flatteries,  now  became 
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1R3U  ^MiML  iiic  au  n  iisra  ^eex.  T?bnrtf  J  at  tbe 
ii\»jL±Jizssf^  HTPiiiing  ^ixif  rsinzui^  of  PkbcsvaL 
A  juwsr.  T'HiaL  JUTS  iQislT  linni  with  them; 
nac  a&e.  ?xll:sv:l:l  wcrcad  liaw  found 
r-EB[L7  fmuraneL  Ak,  the  WTiigs 
jskL  -r-iilcf  ^  luw:^:.  JL  LS>>  izxi  iMtr^  rendered 
'3if!Ds«^«e^  ^j  itoLTtis  ^  I3e  penpli,  that  their 
jncisisic  jirmi";iiTifQ.  ifeaeBe£  so  |jvc  ^cncnd  satis- 
iiikicimi^  ^i^  Tmr,  i:c  a&txc  rfun  tventr  Tears^ 
iur.n2C  "vi^fc:-!  t^sn  zi^  Lie  Veen  out  of  office 
TcriMai;.^;^  ii*£r  VtwcFtt  xo  Hit's  wastefal- 
ix  tii:  jciaLl:  es3eQ£tx*e,  and  to  all  hb 
WQ|Q_^<^^.|2^  encrrifc*^  nifr^  ac  :be  liberties  of  the 
peccue.  Tl^  hid  x^^  pocaciiag  economy,  and 
ai^ngsji^rrfC  iciiisi  Uit  ULses ;  and,  above  all 
U^ir^rs^  lieT  Lad  ree::  demanding  a  reform  of 
th*  tyulii=:«::.  Ti:<T  began  thdr  mioisterial 
can^tr  It  as  ac:  ibe  motst  shameful,  the  most 
han^ficed,  the  Z2x»c  fji^rantly  profligate,  and 
conuiuing  in  i:  the  ereatest  insult  that  had  ever 
been  offered  to  public  opinion,  in  any  country 
calling  i^S4^1t  free.  Lord  Grenviixe  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  the  prime  minister  of  this 
^\l)i^  ministry ;  he  was,  as  has  been  the  custom 
for  a  long  time,  the  frst  lord  of  the  IVeasurp  ; 
but,  here  arose  a  difficulty ;  for,  he  was  already 
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auditor  of  the  Exchequer  for  life,  which  ofiSce 
purports  or  pretends  to  be  the  post  of  the  officer 
who  is  to  examine  and  check  the  accounts  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  To  unite  the  two 
offices ;  to  set  a  man  to  audit ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
examine  and  check,  his  own  accounts;  this 
seemed  to  be  a  thing  impossible ;  it  seemed  to 
be  what  the  poet  calls 

**  To  solder  close  impossibUities 
**  And  make  them  kiss." 

That,  however,  which  was  clearly  impossible  with 
all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  which  had  never  ex- 
isted before,  except  in  the  imagination  of  that 
poet  who  had  conjured  up  ghosts  and  witches  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  on  his  dramatic  designs ;  that 
which  seemed  a  thing  so  monstrous  as  not  to  be 
suffered  to  exist  in  real  life;  that  thing  the  Whig 
faction  found  the  means  of  accomplishing. 

113.  The  office  of  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
though  a  perfect  sinecure  in  the  person  of  the  au- 
ditor, had  been  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Grenvillb 
for  about  twenty  years.  In  the  accounts  since  laid 
before  parliament,  the  income  of  this  office  is 
stated  at  four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  so  that, 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Grenvu.le  became 
prime  minister,  he  had  drawn  from  the  public 
purse  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  on  account 
of  this  sinecure  alone;  besides  having  been  a 
secretary  of  state  or  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  about  eighteen  years  of  that  time ; 
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and  having  on  account  of  those  offices^  drawn 
about  six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  nation 
thought  that  something  nearly  approaching  to 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  might  have  satis- 
fied a  man  for  twenty  years  of  services ;  but,  stiff 
he  wanted  to  retain  the  office  of  auditor  of  the 
Exchequer,  though  now  become  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  was  against 
all  rule,  as  well  as  against  all  reason  ;  it  was 
against  all  precedent ;  and,  therefore^  an  act  of 
parliament  for  this  express  purpose  was  resorted 
to :  and,  as  if  to  make  the  manner  of  doing  the 
thing  as  odious  as  the  matter  was  offensive  to 
the  nation,  this  act  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Charles  Fox  himself,  who  had 
oftentimes  reproached  this  Lord  Grbnvijllb  with 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
producing  and  in  the  prolonging  of  that  war 
whicb  had  brought  such  hardships  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  country  into  such  danger.  This  was 
the  first  act  of  the  Whig  administration;  the 
second  was,  the  bringing  into  England  from  Han- 
over a  body  of  troops  to  serve  in  England  and 
Ireland  while  English  and  Irish  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  fighting  the  battles  of  Germany  abroad. 
There  was  already  a  body  of  such  troops  serving 
in  these  countries:  when  Pitt  introduced  thenif 
the  Whigs  reproached  him  with  breach  of  the 
constitution,  and  with  sinister  designs  as  to  the 
hberties  of  the  country  3  but  having  grasped  hold 
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of  power  themselves^  they  lost  scarcely  a  month 
before  they  added  to  the  number  of  those  troops. 
At  that  time  the  tax  on  income,  or  property^ 
which  tax  the  Whigs  had  opposed  as  to  its  very 
principle  3  tliey  had  over  and  over  again  pro« 
tested  against  it;  had  declared  it  to  be  a  confis* 
cation  of  men's  estates ;  had  called  it  a  tax  levied 
by  force^  like  the  contributions  of  a  highwayman  ; 
had  loaded  it  with  every  epithet  calculated  to 
excite  resentment  against  those  by  whom  it  was 
imposed   and  upheld :    this  tax  they  found  at 
six  Unda  quarter  per  cent,  upon  men's  incomes; 
and,  instead  of  abolishing  it,  instead  of  lowering 
it,  they  at  once  raised  it  from  six  and  a  quarter 
to  ten  per  cent. !    The  manner  was  here,  again^ 
full   as   offensive  as  the   matter;    for,  Fox,   in 
speaking  in  support  of  the  measure,  insisted  solely 
upon  the  necessity  of  it,  and  added,  that  people 
must  do  as  they  could ;  if  they  were  compelled  to 
move  from  the  first  floor  to  the  second,  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  remain  even   there;  they 
must  go  from  the  second  floor  to  the  garret.     In 
such  a  case  as  this,  the  writer  of  history  can  have 
no  authority,  except  in  rare  cases,  other  than  the 
reports  published  by  newspaper  reporters.     I  do 
not,  therefore,  pledge  myself  for  the  perfect  cor« 
rectness  of  this  saying  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  I  pledge 
myself  for  its  substance,  and  for  the  general  di8-> 
content  and  disgust  that  it  excited.    The  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  HBNaYPfiTTY,  now 
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Marquess  of  Lanadowne^  had^  like  ^l  bia  pre<h- 

ctessois^  and  all  hia  suceeasovs,  a  b«  v  sd^tme  of 

.  fttiance  5  and  a  report  waa  Uud  apcA  Ike  t«Ue  tf 

tiie  house   ia  a  large  Toliine  cksscriUag    tip 

sebeiBe^  of  which  it  is  neeessarjr  oiAly  to  aigf 

•&ai  k  proposed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  th«  na- 

.tiooal  debt  ia  the  course  of  cowfMimtiv^y  bm 

year^,  the  prcjgeetoff  taking  the  preeautkwa  that 

the  deb4  should  not  be  extioguished  too  mm 

nor  toof  suddenlpl    The  aodrth  and  eoo^eaft 

.existed  by  this  species  of  imbeeilky  were  aooBi 

however,  supfdanted  by  a  general  akurtin  ait  the 

projeet  of  taxation  which   this  chanceUor  had 

prepared.    Twoprejected  taxes  particulaidy  gave 

.great  offenco,  and^  indeed^  roused  the  rsaeotaiavt 

of  the  country:  the  one  waa  a  tax  on  pig^  iioi^ 

and  the  otlier  a  tax  on  home-brewed  boer«    ThM, 

men  saw  the  exciseoiaQ  comings  at  last,  to  aopec- 

intend  the  iron  fttrnaees,  and  to  puttheior  gSMJgiaf> 

ndea  into  the  barrels  in  the  cellara  of  pimfte 

houses..    Feople  excMmed,  parodyuig  the  words 

jof  scripture^  thajt  the  little  finger  of  tfao  WUgs 

was  heavier  thaxx  the  loins  of  the  Toriea!     The 

wtsr^  for  undertaking  and  persevering^  im  wliick 

they  had  condemned  Pitt  in  the  most  ipo^fcurooi 

saa«acef,  from  1793  to  the  year  L8ftt;  mm!  Sir 

renewing  niiicb  they  had  reproachedAnotMrGvoii^ 

iftlSOS,  whidi  renewal  they  denominated  byoroEy 

term  expressive  of  breach  of  £aith  and  of  pccfidy | 

that  war,  after  &(nreteiided  attempt  topiiijua 
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to  it,  which  attempt  was  a  mere  bliad,  they  ear- 
ned on  with  more  expense  and  extravagance  tfemi 
ever  ^  they  foand  England  at  peace  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  with  whom  they  went  to  war  solely  or 
the  ground  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of 
aggression  on  Hamover  /  and,  upon  that  occasioti^ 
the  prime  minister,  who  spoke  for  the  rest^  of 
eonrse,  said  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire.  They  granted 
more  pensions  without  public  services,  during 
the  fifteen  months  that  they  were  in  power,  than 
had  ever  been  granted  at  any  former  period  in  a 
like  space  of  time.  Keeping  in  mind  their  for* 
Bier  professions,  they  were  approached  witli 
complaints  of  abuses  which  the  people  hoped 
that  they  should  now  have  redressed.  Theae 
applications,  however  respectful  and  humble^ 
they  received  with  more  contumely  than  their 
predecessors  had  ever  exhibited  on  similar  former 
occasions;  and,  fina>ly,  not  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  eniimeration  of  their  offences^  they  bore 
themselves  towards  t^e  people  with  a  lofUness^ 
a  haughtiness,  with  disdain  and  with  inafl^ 
lence  such  as  had  never  been  beheld  in  any 
ministry  that  had  gone  before  thera.  As  toparMm» 
wieniary  reform^  not  a  word  escafied  them  on 
the  subject ;  and,  if  spoken  of  by  any  kidepan^ 
dent  member  of  parliament,  or  any««lKMfy  ehe^ 
they  treated  it  with  that  derinon  with  wfaieh 
treat  the  words  of  an  idiot. 
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1 1 4.  So  that^  when  they  were  turned  out  of  office^ 
hypocritical  as  the  pretence  for  turning  them  oat 
was^  foul  as  were  the  motives  of  their  rivals,  and 
well  as  all  these  were  understood  by  every  man  of 
sense  in  the  kingdom^  their  expulsion  from  office 
was  a  day  of  jubilee  to  all  England  :  those  who 
were  deluded  by  the  cry  of  "  no  popery y*  rejoiced 
at  an  imaginary  escape  from  a  return  of  the  fires 
in  Smithiield;  and  those  who  had  too  much  sense 
to  be  thus  deluded,  rejoiced  at  the  mortification 
inflicted  on  hypocrisy,  perfidy,  and  insolence,  such 
as  few  men  in  the  world  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

115.  For  these  reasons,  the  return  of  Percbval 
and  his  colleagues  to  power,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  the  nation  in  general, 
and  by  the  parliamentary  reformers  in  particular, 
who  saw  clearly,  that,  as  long  as  the  Whigs  re« 
tained  their  power  in  the  then  state  of  things, 
there  was  not  the  smallest  hope  of  any  reform  at 
all,  much  less  of  such  a  reform  as  would  hold  out 
to  the  people  any  fair  expectation  of  a  redress 
of  their  manifold  grievances.  They  knew,  indeed, 
that  Pbrcbval  and  his  party  were  full  as  much 
opposed  to  reform  as  the  Whigs ;  but  they  also 
knew  that  the  Whigs,  as  soon  as  they  were  turned 
out  of  power,  would  return  into  the  ranks  of 
reform,  and,  with  this  assurance  in  their  minds, 
that,  without  a  reform  of  the  parliament,  by 
which  they  would  place  the  people  at  their  back, 
they  never  would  enter  the  paradise  of  power 
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again.  So  that  the  joy  was  general  when  they 
were  chased  from  that  paradise^  the  wide 
world  before  them,  and  reform  for  their  only 
hope. 

116.  Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  the 
party  intrigues,  the  history  of  these  two  celebrated 
factions,  down  to  the  month  of  February,  1812^ 
we  must  now  step  back  a  little,  and  take  a  look 
at  those  money  affairs,  the  management  of  which^ 
during  the  career  of  Perceval,  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  all  those  changes,  all  those  troubles,  all 
those  important  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  year  1810.  The  restriction,  as  it  was 
called,  on  the  Bank  of  England,  but  which  was, 
in  reality,  a  stoppage  of  the  bank,  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  February,  1796,  had  made 
paper  money,  that  is  to  say,  bank  notes,  the  legal 
tender  of  the  country;  its  sole  medium  of  ex-» 
change ;  its  sole  measure  of  value,  llie  history 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  regency,  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  detail  of  all  the  contrivances 
by  which  the  circulation  of  gold  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  paper-  money ;  the  detail  of  all  the  acts  of 
parliament;  of  all  those  numerous  financial  tricks 
by  which  the  country  was  drained  of  its  gold,  and 
by  which  its  money-affairs  were  kept  going 
without  any  real  measure  of  value.  But,  in  the 
year  1810,  Percevaj.  being  minister,  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer,  and  Vamsittart  being'  hi&  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Whigs,  joined  hy  Canniin^ 
HusKissoN,  aud  some  others  of  the  Pitt  par^ 
whom  Prrcbval  had  kept  out  of  power  oa 
aceoont  of  thdr  evident  desire  to  supplant  him; 
the  Whigs,  thus  joined  by  these  disaffected  Torie% 
made  and  carried  a  motion  for  the  apfN>intaient 
of  a  committee  to  make  inquiry  into  the  cauaei 
of  thedepredation  of  die  paper*moneyy  compared 
with  imUimu  That  is  to  say,  to  inquire  into  At 
causes  why  a  one-pound  note  would  sell  in  the 
market  for  no  more  than  about  fourteen  ahillingt 
in  siKrer  of  due  we^htand  fineness;  or,  to  stale 
it  the  other  way,  why  a  guinea  in  gold  would  ^ 
for  seven«and*twenty  shillings,  which  was  aetna^ 
the  case  when  this  committee  of  the  Heiise  of 
Commons  was  moved  for  and  appcnntecL  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  this  committee  Mras  called 
theBuixiON  CoMMiiTBR;  because,  as  we  sbaU  aM 
forther  on,  it  was  this  committee  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  smes  of  measures,  producini^  H 
several  stages  of  the  twenty  years  whidi  ham 
since  elapsed,  greater  confusion  in  the  aifaiiB  of 
the  civifiaed  world,  greater  flnctnalion  ia  ikm 
nmninai  vahie  of  propo^  of  every  deseriplioi^ 
more  transfeia  of  property  from  hand  to  haad^a 
greater  and  more  sadden  change  in  men*a  foi^ 
tHMs,  a  greater  degree  of  injustice  and  af  aHfier* 
iog,  than  ever  was  before  produced  fagr  anf 
power  wbetfiei  of  kii^s,  of  emperoi%  of  kgpa* 
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lalive  bodies,  of  general  councils;  and  whether 
j^roducing  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  as  its  ul* 
timate  effects. 

117*  The  paperHnoneyhaytsg  depreciated  in  the 
degree  befeune  described,  and  the  coin  of  the  realm 
having,  of  cotirse,  disappeared,  it  came  into  the 
minds  of  tbh  bullion  committee,  who  ehose  one 
TfiOM^  HoKNBR,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  and  an  Bdin^ 
fauvgh  reviewer,  as  their  chairman  ;  it  came  into 
the  beads  of  this  coisinittee,  of  which  Cankino 
and  HasKissoN  were  two,  to  make,  in  the  spring 
^tbe  year,  1810>  a  report  to  the  house,  recom- 
mendii^  that  the  Bank  of  England  shmild  be 
compelled  by  law  to  resume  its  payments  in 
specie,  accQdrding  to  the  terms  of  its  charter ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  be  compelled,  at  the 
end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  which 
it  proposed  to  be  passed,  to  pay  its  notes  on 
demand  in  the  current  ccin  of  the  realm.  This 
report  was  made  to  the  house,  as  I  have  obserred 
before,  in  1810;  but  it  did  not  come  on  to  be 
discussed  until  the  winter  of  1811,  when  there 
took  place  that  which  will  be  remembered 
dvring  the  litres  of  those  who  were  alive  at  that 
time  and  acting  on  the  scene  |  but  which,  if 
Rtated  to  posterity,  will  hardly  be  deemed  to  be 
possible.  Pbrcsvai.  and  his  party  contended 
i^ainst  the  passing  of  the  proposed  act.  Well 
Aey  mighty  for  to  exeeule  the  act  would  have 
been  abashrtely  impossible  without  putting  m 
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pmMe  ^ftimafiam  to  lie  gnwrafim^  Ai 

^kw  <!i^^Ae  redbk.  and  ^encraily  aBDepfie 

la  ail  pcemuarv  mfwarrfong  cd  wfaidk 

jn  l^i^aUy  appiirahie."     Our  childigTi 

M^^  chat  a.  IrgMame  .wwiiiMyy  aS  bmad  kf 

6dCl^  to  <U>  cfaeir  dntw  Co  hx»  m  iji  if  ■   and  At 

f^^^^f  ttnlA  hehtma^st  to  jAipttfeii 

ii»  db^faeef^f  a  report  €>fdicxra«Ri 

/M  tlM  evWfaiictrfpgincnwBnigict^nli^lMUifcen^ 

MmI  tra4«r9^  that  agmoca  wooU  fcfl  iv  aefaft-aDd- 

lir^ijr  i^biltmg!!  in  bank  notes;   and   that,  of 

MmfMff  it  reqaired  a  one-poimd  note  and  aetcn 

dhiflirifi  ill  nihtf  to  purchase  a  guinea  in  gokL 

Y«(t  fli/1  thi»  houic^cansistiiigof  six  hundred  and 

Afiy'^ight  members^  actually  pass  this  resolntion 

l»y  a  ntniotHy  of  three  to  one ;  though  it 
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notorious  that  agents  of  the  government  itself 
were^  at  that  very  moment^  purchasing  guineacr 
at  seven-and-twcnty  shillings  in  paper^  in  order 
to  be  sent  to  the  English  armies  and  fleets  serving- 
abroad.  Our  children  will  hardly  believe  this^ 
unless  there  were  the  records  of  this  house  to 
refer  to  ;  and  if  by  any  accident  they  should  be 
destroyed^  the  fire  that  consumes  them  will  pro- 
duce a  conflagration  to  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
all  those  who  have  a  regard  for  the  honour  of 
England. 

118.  The  proposition  of  the  bullion  committee 
was^  indeed^  free  from  the  charge  of  impudent  false- 
hood ;  but  of  its  folly  it  would  be  very  diflicult 
to  produce  an  equal  amongst  all  the  wild  schemes 
of  hasty  and  shallow- minded  men.  The  export- 
ation of  the  precious  metals  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  substituting  paper  for  gold  and  silver, 
had  sent  that  large  proportion  of  the  whole  of 
the  specie  of  the  civilized  world ;  had  sent  that 
large  share,  which  always  must  belong  to  a 
country  so  abundant  in  valuable  things  as  Eng- 
land is ;  had  sent  that  large  share  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  other  nations  of  the  world* 
This  caused  prices  to  rise  in  all  those  other 
countries ;  but,  the  rise  was  still  greater  in  Eng- 
land herself,  because  the  paper  cost  nothing,  and 
because  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  any 
check  on  the  increase  of  its  quantity.  This  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities  of  every  description^ 
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and  also  in  the  price  of  real  property,  had  pro- 
duced an  outrageous  violation   of  contracts  for 
time  of  every  description.     A  farm,  mortgaged 
twenty  years  before  for  a  thousand  pounds,  had 
now  to  pay  in  reality  the  interest  of  little  better 
than  half  the  sum.     It  had  produced  a  virtual 
violation  of  testaments,  of  marriage  settlement^ 
of  grants  of  annuities,  and,  in  short,  of  every  coa- 
tract  for  time,  be  the  nature  of  it  what  it  might 
119.  The  bullion  committee,  with  a  very  dull 
man  at  its  head,  and  with  not  a  member  belonging 
to  it  of  any  profundity,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
this  progress  of  depreciation  of  the  paper,  thought 
they  had  found  out  the  remedy  in  their  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  bank  to  return  to  a  payment 
of  its  notes  in  gold.      But  this  committee  did  not 
reflect  that,  if  this  measure  were  adopted,  a  vio- 
lation of  contracts  on  the  other  side  would  take 
place ;  they  did  not  recollect  the  wills  that  had 
been  made,  the  mortgages  enterM  into,  the  mar* 
riage  settlements  made,  the  annuities  grantedj 
the  leases  for  various  terms  entered  into;  they  did 
not  recollect  the  number  of  these  which  roust 
have  taken  place  since  the  work  of  depreciation 
had  begun ;  they  did  not  jpcollect  that  if  the 
lenders  had  been  robbed  before,* the  borrower 
would  be  robbed  now ;  and  that,  though  it  is  at 
all  times  unjust  to  rob  either  lender  or  borrower,  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  a  state,  a 
thousand  times  more  injurious  to  the  comma* 
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nity  at  large,  to  do  wrong  to  the  borrower  than  it 
is  to  do  wrong  to  the  lender ;  because  the  bor- 
rower is  of  necessity  the  poorer  of  the  two ;  and, 
for  the  more  important  reason,  that  the  industry 
^nd  activity  of  the  country  are  to  proceed  from  the 
borrower  and  not  from  the  lender. 

120.  But,  above  all  things,  the  members  of  this 
committee  forgot,  or  had  not  the  powers  of  mind 
duly  to  estimate, the  vast  consequence,  the  great, 
the  terrible  consequence  of  compelling  a  nation 
to  pay  in  gold  of  full  tale  and  full  weight  and 
fineness,  sums  enormous  which  it  had  borrowed 
in  depreciated  paper.  From  the  time  when  the 
paper  began  to  depreciate,  to  the  time  when  the 
bullion  committee  proposed  that  the  bank  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  more  thaa 
FIVE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  of  pounds  Sterling  of 
the  debt  had  been  contracted  5  that  is  to  say, 
the  parliament  had  borrowed  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  ii)  depreciated  paper,  which  the 
bullion  committee  now  proposed  that  the  nation 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  in  gold  of  full  weight 
and  fineness.  And,  we  are  here  to  observe,  that 
the  difference  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  as 
stated  by  the  bullion  cMimittee,  was  not  the  real 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  paper  and  that 
of  the  gold.  Gold  having  been  driven  out  of  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
measure  of  value  for  it  as  compared  with  the  paper; 
there  was  no  standard  of  value  left  in  the  country  ; 
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there  was  no  market  price  of  gold;  because  there 
was  no  deposit  to  which  the  people  could  go  to  de- 
mand gold  in  exchange  for  the  paper.  Guineas  were 
sold^  it  is  true ;  hut  the  seller  sold  with  all  the 
disadvantages   attending  an  application  of  the 
commodity  with  regard  to  which  application  he 
understood  nothing.      The  guinea^  when  pur« 
chased^  was  exported ;  and^  of  course^  the  profit 
and  risk  of  the  exporter  must  be  considered  as 
added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity ;  so  that^ 
there  heing  no  standard  in  either  gold  or  silver 
whereby  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  paper^  another  standard    must  be 
sought^  and  the  best  and  truest  that  presents  itself 
is  the  bushel  of  wheats  with  regard  to  which  the 
fact  is^  that,  on  an  average  of  years^  the  bushel 
of  wheats  after  the  depreciation  'bf  the  paper 
began^  down  to  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  bul* 
lion  committee^  had  been  more  than  double  the 
price  at  which  that  commodity  had  sold  on  an 
average  of  years,  during  an  equal  number  of  years 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  depreciation. 
121.  Therefore,  to  compel  the  nation  to  pay  in 
gold  the  interest  of  sums  borrowed  in  paper,  must 
have  been  ruinous  to  all  the  active  classes  of  society; 
to  all,  indeed,  but  the  lenders  of  money.  So  far  as 
the  rejection  of  this  proposition  went,  the  mi- 
nisters  acted  wisely;  and,  let  it  be  obsenredi 
in  passing,  that  this  was  a  Whiff  prqpo^Uum; 
that  Horner  was  a  creature  of  the  Grbnvillbs  ; 
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that  he  was  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  that  his 
project  was  supported  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  that,  thus,  it  was  they  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  confusion  and  all 
the  terrible  ruin,  in  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
nation,  which  have  taken  place  between  that  day 
and  this ;  these  words  being  put  upon  the  paper  in 
June,  1831.  The  discussions  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  took  place  in  the  session  of  1811^ 
and  the  resolution  above  cited,  was  passed 
on  the  *Srd  of  May  in  that  year,  three  months 
after  the  Prince  Regent  chose  Perceval  and 
his  colleagues,  and  rejected  the  Whigs.  But, 
in  spite  of  this  consoling  resolution,  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  paper  being  found  to  go  rapidly  on, 
people  began  to  make  two  prices ^  one  price  for 
gold  and  another  price  for  paper.  Landlords,  in 
divers  instances,  seeing  that  the  progress  of  the 
depreciation  would  soon  rob  them  of  the  whole  of 
their  rents,  began  to  make  specific  contracts  to 
prevent  their  estates  arriving  at  this  point.  In 
order  to  secure  himself  against  a  total  loss  of  his 
rents.  Lord  King,  a  baron  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
demanded  of  his  tenants  payment  of  his  rents  ia 
gold ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  demand 
in  so  equitable  a  manner,  as  to  leave  those  tenants 
no  just  cause  of  complaint.  I  have  observed 
before,  that  there  was  in  reality  no  standard 
of  value ;  but  Lord  King,  taking  the  market  price 
of  gold  as  his  standard,  first  ascertained  by  looking 
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back  at  the  regular  records,  how  much  paper  a gu* 
nea  was  worth,  at  the  time  the  lease  was  granted; 
he  then  examined  into  the  fact  of  how  mudi 
paper  a  guinea  was  worth  at  the  time  of  the 
payment  of  the  rent ;  and,  according  to  that 
standard,  he  demanded  payment ;  or,  if  that 
were  refused,  he  demanded  payment  in  gold  ia 
full  tale,  and  of  full  weight  and  fineness.  Thifl) 
the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  enabled  him  to  do; 
because,  though  the  law  sanctioned,  in  effect,  tbe 
payment  of  debts,  in  general,  in  bank  noteS|it 
did  not,  as  yet,  go  the  length  of  compelling  I 
creditor  to  accept  of  payment  in  that  way.  It 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  to  recover  the 
debt  by  mesne  process,  and  gave  other  indul- 
gences to  the  debtor ;  but  it  had  not  yet  taken 
from  the  landlord  the  power  of  distrunt,  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent. 

122.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  exampk 
of  Lord  King  would  be  speedily  and  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  land-owners ;  for  they  were  greatly 
suffering  in  their  incomes  from  the  depreciatioo 
of  the  paper-money.  The  minister  saw,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  that  a  demand  of  gold  payments  od 
the  part  of  the  landlords  would  soon  prodoee 
two  prices  openly  in  all  the  pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  life  ;  they  saw  that  gold  would  become 
the  medium  of  those  transactions  between  raia 
and  man ;  that  the  taxes  wonld  be  paid  in  paper- 
money,  according  to  the  law,  as  it  then  stood; 
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and  thatj  as  the  paper  would  then  continue  to 
depreciate  at  a  still  greater  rate,  the  government 
must  go  to  pieces  for  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
on^  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure 
was  perfectly  enormous  on  account  of  the  war. 
Nothing  could  prevent  these  consequences  but 
the  passing  of  a  new  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
month  of  June,  a  law  was  brought  in,  and  it  wa6 
passed  on  the  11th  of  July  of  this  same  year, 
1811.  This  law  set  out  with  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine  and  imprison" 
menty  and,  if  in  Scotland,  by  transportation^  for 
any  person  to  exchange  the  current  gold  coin  for 
more  than  its  nominal  value  in  bank  notes,  or  to 
exchange  bank  notes  for  less  than  their  nominal 
value  in  the  current  gold  coin;  and  it  then 
enabled  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  their  landlords 
in  gold ;  and,  in  case  of  distraint,  to  replevy  the 
goods  taken  in  distress,  after  tendering  the  land- 
lord payment  in  bank  notes  \  Thus,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1811,  these.  658  representatives  of  the 
people  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  bank 
notes  were  at  that  time  in  public  estimation  to 
be  equivalent,  or  equal  in  value,  to  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  July,  in 
that  same  year,  1811;  that  is  to  say,  in  sixty- two 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  resolution,  that  very 
same  658  representatives  passed  a  law  to  fine,  im- 
prison, and,  in  some  cases,  transport,  any  man 
who^  in  any  pecuniary  transaction,  should  give  a 
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the  nation,  that  it,  never  siTice  that  thne^  has 
ieen  the  sport  of  any  factum  ;  but,  as  we  shdl 
see  in  the  sequel,  this  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  good  which  ought  to  endear  her  memory  to 
the  people  of  England. 

90.  But,  alas  !  while  she  was  laying  the  foonr 
dation  of  the   ruin  of  the  factions,  and  of  the 
ononopoly  of  the  aristocracy,  she  was,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  the  bad  advice  under  which  she  acted, 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  those  persecudons 
and  calamities  that  finally  overtook  her.     Htr 
interest,  her  honour,  her   personal  safety,  de- 
manded a  publication  of  the  book  ;  and,  as  was 
stated  before,  the  book,  under  the  direction  of 
Perce  VEL,  was,  at  the  time  when  she  wrote  her 
•  last  latter,   as  before  cited  (par,  75),  actually 
printed  KtiA  bound  np  for  publication.    But  the 
king  having  consented  to  turn  out  the  ministry, 
Perceval,  who  had  lodged  the  books  with  a 
bookseller,  to  be  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, took  them  all  (or,  as  he  thought  aU) 
home   to    his    country-house,   and   there    ittmt 
themy  not  leaving  one  in  the  possession  of  even 
the  princess  herself.     He  had  now  obtained  what 
he  wanted:  he  had  made  use  of  the  princess  for 
his  own  immediate  elevation,  and,  as  we  have  to 
see  by  and  by,  for  the  duration  of  his  power  over 
her  husband  as  well  as  over  her  father-in-law  3 
she  had  thus  fully  answered  his  ends,  and  that  of 
his  party;  and  she  was  now,  therefore,  left  to 
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her  fate ;  left  to  drawl  along  a  sort  of  half-dis- 
graceful life^  until  fifteen  years  afterwards,  that 
very  party  found  an  occasion  for  destroying  her. 
91.  She  had,  indeed,  apartments  allotted  her 
in  KensiTigton  Palace  /  she  was  received  at  cowrt; 
but  the  king,  her  only  friend,  was  daily  grow- 
ing older  I  he  was  stone  blind ;  his  mind  had  had 
a  severe  shock  in  1804,  which  was  the  second  of 
ttie  kind  that  he  had  experienced ;  the  courtiers 
of  both  factions  were  looking  up  to  her  husband ; 
the  people,  generally  speaking,  thought  her  inno- 
cent; nobody  pretended  that  the  charges  against 
her  were  not  false ;  but,  still,  every  one  said. 
Why  does  she  not  publish  the  proofs  of  her  inno' 
cence  ?    And  this  very  argument  was  urged  as 
corroborative  of  the  charges  against  her,  in  1820 ; 
and  that,  too,  by  the  very  faction,  whose  advice 
had  prevented    her  from   publishing  in   1807  1 
Perceval  and  his  co-operators,  who  wished   to 
keep  THE  BOOK  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  ioa 
order  to  have  it  to  hold  up  in  the  face  of  the  hus- 
band in  case  of  a  Regency-question  arising,  pre- 
vailed, in  an  evil  hour  prevailed,  on  the  princess 
to  be   silent  on  the  subject  of  the  book,  per- 
suading her,  that  her  appearance  at  court  and 
her  residence  in  a  palace  would  satisfy  the  people 
of  her  perfect  innocence,  and  that  whenever  the 
prince  came  into  power,  either  as  king  or  regent, 
she  would  take  her  proper  station  as  princess- 
regent  or  queen,  and  that  the  circumstance  of 
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her  daughter  being  the  heiress-£^>parent  would  of 
necessity  give  her  great  weight  and  power.  Thus 
they  prev^ited  her  from  makings  while  her  hus- 
hand  was  weak,  that  attack,  which,  whea  he  be- 
came stroTigj  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  think  of 
making. 

92.  Thus,  then,  she  had  to  live  in  this  state  of 
neglect  until  the  year  181 1,  when  the  derange- 
ment of  mind  of  the  king  rendered  a  regenfy 
necessary.  And  now,  strictly  speaking,  begius  the 
history  o£  the  Regency  and  Reign  of  George  IV., 
during  which  we  shall  find,  that  greater  inno- 
vations were  made  in  the  governing  of  the  king- 
dom, greater  itiroad^  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  greater  severities  exercised  on  them^ 
and  a  greater  mass  of  misery  endured  by  thi^m^ 
than  during  any  former,  or  any  ten  formes^, 
reigns,  the  reign  of  Geo^e  III.  not  excepted^, 
though  that  reign,  has  been  justly  called  a  reigot 
of  taxation:  audi  of  terror. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  Reffenct/s  in  Julyj 
1811,  to  the  Death  of  the  Prime  Minister , 
Perceval^  in  May^  1812. 


93.  From  the  spring  of  1807,  until  the  month 
of  June  ISIO,  there  had  been,  at  times,  rumours 
pelative  to  the  state  of  the  king's  mind.     People 
talked  about  it  very  familiarly  ;  but,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  great  and  terrible  power  exists, 
and  especially  with  a  pr^ss,  nine-tenths  of  which 
was  always  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  pro- 
pagating falsehood,  amidst  the  mass  of  contra- 
dictory reports,  the  public  could  come  at  no  cer- 
tainty relative  to  the  facts.   There  is  nothing  like  a 
corrupt  press,  which  has  the  appearance  or  name 
of  being,  free,  for  the  propagation  or  sustaining 
of  falsehood  ;  and,  accordingly,  with  three  hun- 
dred newspapers  in  circulation^  and  with  all  the 
boast  about  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  the  En- 
glish people  knew  no  more  than  the  people  of 
China  did  what  was  the  real  situation  of  the  king 
during  the  three  last-mentioned  years.     If  any 
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person,  being  a  private  individual,  had  by  any  ac- 
cident happened  to  come  at  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  king,  and  so  certain  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  proof  of  it  on  oath,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  make  it  known  through  the  means 
of  the  press,  unless  willing,  to  subject  himself  to 
utter  pecuniary  ruin,  and  to  a  great  chance  o£ 
losing  his  life.  But,  at  last,  the  fact  of  the  de- 
rangement of  mind  and  absolute  insanity  of  the 
king  could  be  disguised  no  longer ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1810,  out  came  the  fact* 

94.   It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that   the 
English  people,  at  the  important  crisis  in  which  I 
am  writing,  be  enabled  to  call  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  disclosure  of  this  insanity 
of  the  king.     It  was  not  announced  in  any  ofl&- 
cial  manner,  untiLthe  month  of  November.    The 
king  had  prorogued  the  parliament  by  commis- 
sion, on  the  21st  June,    1810;  but  now,  when 
the  fact  of  the  insanity  could  no  longer  be  de- 
nied, it  was  declared  openly  in  Parliament  that 
the  king  had  been  incapable  of  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  commission  for  their  further  proro- 
gation.    In  order  to  disguise  the  true  state  of  the 
king  from  the  people,  fabricated  stories  were  in- 
cessantly promulgated  through  the  newspapers. 
In  the  month,  of  October,  and  so  late  as  the  25th 
of  that   month,    it  was  stated  that   the  king's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  died  ;  and  it  was 
related  of  her  that,  just  before  her  death,  she 
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had  ordered  a  ring  to  be  made,  which  she  herself 
had  placed  on  the  finger  of  her  father.  This  ac- 
count was  published,  as  I  have  observed  before,  on 
the  25  th  of  October.  On  the  same  day,  it  was 
declared  through  the  same  channels,  that  the 
king  was  in  perfect  health.  The  words  of  this 
announcement  or  declaration  are  so  remarkable, 
that  they  must  find  their  place  here,  taken  from 
a  public  paper,  called  the  *  Morning  Chronicle^* 
of  the  25th  of  October.  "This  day  his  majesty 
"  enters  into  the  51st  year  of  Iris  reign ;  and  we 
"  rejoice  to  learn,  that  he  possesses^er^<?c/  health, 
'^  and  promises  the  enjoyment  of  many  years  in 
*^  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  'people."  Bat- 
tles, sieges,  even  conquests,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence when  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
a  nation  is  duped  and  deluded  on  to  its  ruin. 
This  same,  this  very  same  instructor  of  the  public, 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
clear  days  only  after  the  former  announcement, 
announced  to  the  public,  that  the  king  had  been 
in  a  state  of  great  "  agitatiorp  '*  from  the  date 
of  three  weeks  before  that  2nd  of  November. 
Nay,  it  announced  to  the  public  that,  on  the  25th 
of  October^  the  very  day  when  it  before  announced 
that  the  king  was  in  perfect  health,  the  king  was 
in  so  dangerous  a  state  that  his  attendants  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  prime  minister  ;  that  a  council  was 
held  accordingly,  and  that  the  king  was  even  then 
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powers  that  belonged  to  the  king.  The  prince, 
his  brothers,  and  all  his  party,  contended  stoutly 
for  the  possession  of  these  full  powers;  but  the 
other  party  contended  for  the  contrary,  and 
finally  they  prevailed,  owing  to  the  great  distrust 
which  the  country  entertained,  and  justly  enter- 
tained, of  the  Whig  faction.  The  prince  and  the 
.  whole  of  his  brothers  signed  a  protest  against  any 
regency  that  should  not  give  to  the  prince  all  the 
powers  of  king;  but  this  had  very  little  effect 
upon  the  people :  indeed,  it  rather  strengthened 
the  hands  of  Perceval  and  his  party,  and  tended 
to  enable  them  finally  to  effect  their  purpose,  A 
regency  was,  therefore,  at  last  established  by  law 
for  a  limited  period  with  limited  powers, 

96.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  5  th  of  Feb. 
IS  11,  and  the  provisions  were  as  follows:  1. 
That  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  regent.  2. 
That  he  should  sign,  "  George,  Prince  Regen^ 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty."  3.  That 
his  power  should  cease  when  the  health  of  the 
king  should  be  restored.  4.  That  the  acts  passed 
and  the  orders  and  appointments  made  by  the 
regent  should  remain  good,  unless  countermanded 
or  reversed  by  the  king.  5.  That  no  act  of  the 
regent  should  be  valid  unless  done  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  6.  That  the  regent  should,  before  he 
entered  on  his  ofhce,  take  three  oaths ;  first,  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king;  second,  that  he 
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• 

"would  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  regent,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  thirds  that 
he  would  inviolably  maintain  and  presreve  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  oaths  he  was  to  take  before 
the  privy  council.  7.  That  he  should  further,  at  the 
time  of  taking  these  oaths,  make,  subscribe,  and 
audibly  repeat    the   declaration  of  the  30th  of 
Charles  II.,  for  disabling  papists  from  sittirig  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  should  produce  to 
the  privy  council  a  certificate  that  he  had  taken 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  royal  chapels,  which  certificate 
should  be  signed  by  the  person  administering  the 
same.     8.  That,  until  the   1  st  day  of  February, 
1812,  he   should   be  restrained   from   granting 
peerages,  or  summoning  heirs-apparent,  or  ap- 
pointing  to   titles   in   abeyance.      9.  That   he 
should  be  restrained  from  granting  offices  in  re-* 
version,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  during  his 
majesty's   pleasure,  except  those  which  by  law 
are  granted  for  life.     10.  That  he  should  not  be 
restrained   from    granting   pensions    under   the 
1st  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  43rd  and  45th 
of  George  the  Third,  which  relate   to  certain 
little  matters  connected  with  the  sea  service  and 
the   colonies.     11.   That   he   should   not   have 
power  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  the  act 
of  uniformity,  or  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland. 
12.  That,  if  the  regent  did   not  reside  in  the 
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powers  that  belonged  to  the  king.  The  prince, 
his  brothers,  and  all  his  party,  contended  stoutly 
for  the  possession  of  these  full  powers ;  but  the 
other  party  contended  for  the  contrary,  and 
finally  they  prevailed,  owing  to  the  great  distrust 
.which  the  counlry  entertained,  and  justly  enter- 
tained, of  the  Whig  faction.  The  prince  and  the 
.whole  of  his  brothers  signed  a.  protest  against  any 
regency  that  should  not  give  to  the  prince  all  the 
powers  of  king;  but  this  had  very  little  effect 
upon  the  people :  indeed,  it  rather  strengthened 
the  hands  of  Perceval  and  liis  party,  and  tended 
to  enable  them  finally  to  effect  their  purpose.  A 
regency  was,  therefore,  at  last  established  by  law 
for  a  limited  period  with  limited  powers. 

96.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  5th  of  Feb. 
ISll,  and  the  provisions  were  as  follows:  1. 
That  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  regent.  2. 
That  he  should  sign,  "  George,  Prince  Regent, 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty."  3.  That 
his  power  should  cease  when  the  health  of  the 
king  should  be  restored.  4.  That  the  acts  passed 
and  the  orders  and  appointments  made  by  the 
jent  should  reuiaiu  good,  unless  countermanded 
;.  5,  That  no  act  of  the 
Jtalid  unless  done  in  the  name 
I  according  to  the  provisions  of 
tJic  recent  should,  before  he 
::e,  t:ike  three  oaths ;  first,  an 
^nce  to  tlic  king;  second,  that  he 
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■would  Taithfully  execute  the  office  of  regent,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  third,  that 
he  would  inviolably  maintain  and  presreve  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  oaths  he  was  to  take  before 
the  privy  council.  7-  That  he  should  further,  at  the 
time  of  Caking  these  oaths,  mske,  subscribe,  and 
audibly  repeat  the  declaration  of  the  30th  of 
Charles  II.,  for  disabling  papists  from  sitting  in 
the  Hfmses  of  Parliament ;  and  should  produce  to 
the  privy  council  a  certificate  that  he  had  taken 
the  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  supper,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  royal  chapels,  which  certificate 
should  be  signed  by  the  person  administering  the 
same.  8.  That,  until  the  1  st  day  of  Febiunry, 
1812,  he  should  be  restrained  from  granting 
peerages,  or  summoning  heirs-apparent,  or  ap- 
pointing to  titles  in  abeyance. 
should  i>p  rtstriiiued  froiajraiitini 
version,  or  fur  a  longd 
majesty's  pleasure,  i 
are  granted  for  life. 
restrained  from  grantiB 
1st  of  George  the'^TIiirc 
of  George  the  Third,  ■ 
little  matters  6 
the  coloniesJ 
power  to  givi 
the  act  for  ta 
of  uniformity,! 
12.  That,  iff 
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positively  swore,  tlie  former  to  his  having  observed  the  fact  of 
the  pregnancy  of  lier  royal  highness,  and  the  latter  to  all  the 
important  particulars  contained  in  her  former  declaration,  and 
above  referred  to.  Their  examinations  are  annexed  to  this 
report,  and  are  circumstantial  and  positive. 

The  most  material  of  those  allegations,  into  the  truth  of 
which  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire,  being  thus  far  sup- 
ported by  the  oaths  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  had  pro- 
ceeded, we  then  felt  it  our  duty  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by 
the  examination  of  such  other  persons  as  we  judged  best 
able  to  afford  us  information  as  to  the  facts  in  question. 

We  thought  it  beyond  all  doubt  that,  in  this  course  of  in- 
quiry, many  particulars  must  be  learnt  which  would  be  ne- 
cessarily conclusive  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  de- 
clarations. So  many  persons  must  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
appearances  of  an  actually. existing  pregnancy ;  so  many  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  attendant  upon  a  delivery  ;  and 
difficulties  so  numerous  and  insurmountable  must  have  beea 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  infant  in  question* 
as  the  child  of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child 
of  the  princess ;  that  we  entertained  a  full  and  confident  ex- 
pectation of  arriving  at  complete  proof,  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative,  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We  are  happy  to 
declare  to  your  majesty  our  perfect  conviction  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  believing  that  the  child  now  with  the 
princess  is  the  child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  that  she  was 
delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year  1803 ;  nor  has  any-thing 
appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  she  was 
pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  other  period  within  the  com- 
pass  of  our  inquiries. 

The  identity  of  the  child  now  with  the  princess,  its  parent- 
age, the  place  and  the  date  of  its  birth,  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  being  first  taken  under  her  royal  highness*s 
protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence  both  of 
positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  can,  in  our  judgment, 
leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the  subject.    That  child  wa^i. 
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beyond  all  doubt,  bom  in  tbe  Brownlow-street  bospital,  on 
the  llth  of  July,  1802,  of  tbe  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
first  brought  to  the  princess's  house  in  the  month  of  November 
following.  Neither  should  we  be  more  warranted  in  ex- 
pressing any  doubt  respecting  the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the 
princess,  as  stated  in  the  original  declarations—a  fact  so  fully 
contradicted,  and<  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it 
must  in  various  ways  have  been  known,  that  we  cannot  think 
it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.  The  testimonies  on  these 
two  points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  depositions  and 
letters.  We  have  not  partially  abstracted  them  in  this 
report,  lest  by  any  unintentional  omission  we  might  weaken 
their  effect;  but  we  humbly  offer  to  your  mnjesty  this  our 
clear  and  unanimous  judgment  upon  them,  formed  on  full 
deliberation,  and  pronounced  without  hesitation  on  (he  result 
of  the  whole  inquiry. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves  at  liberty,  much  as  we 
should  ^ish  it,  to  close  our  report  here.  Besides  the  allega- 
tions of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  princess,  those 
declarations,  on  the  whole  of  which  your  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
bave  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
dact  of  her  royal  highness,  such  as  must,  especially  con- 
sidering her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occa- 
sion to  very  unfavourable  interpretations. 

From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  annexed  to  this 
report,  particularly  from  the  examinations  of  Robert  Bidgood, 
lYilliam  Cole,  Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  your  majesty 
will  perceive  that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who 
cannot,  iu  our  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable 
bias,  and  whose  veracity  in  this  respect  we  have  seen  no 
ground  to  question. 

On  the  precise  bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts  thus  appear- 
ing, it  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  these  we  submit  to  your  ma- 
jesty's wisdom  :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report 
on  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former 
facts,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and 
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delivery  are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disprored,  so  on  ihiB 
other  hand,  we  think  that  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to  have  passed  between 
lier  royal  highness  and  Captain  Manhy,  mustbe  credited  until 
they  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction;  and  if  true 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  humbly  assuring  your 
majesty,  that  it  was  on  every  account  our  anxious  wish  to- 
h«ve  executed  this  delicate  trust  with  as  little  publicity  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow ;  and  we  entreat 
your  majesty's  permission  to  express   our  full  persuasion, 
that  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the  failure  is  not 
imputable  to  any-thing  unnecessarily  said  or  done  by  us. 
All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  majesty. 
(Signed) 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
G  RENVILLE. 
ELLENBOROUGH. 
July  14th,  1806. 


67.  It  cloes  not   comport  with  my  plan  to 
enter  here  into  the  case  of  the  cruelly-'treated 
princess,  who  was,  during  the  whole  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  dogged  by  spies,  and  beset  by  perjurers 
and  traitors;  her  case,  which  forms  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  regency  and  reign  of  this  ' 
^^mUd"    and  ^^ generous '^   and  ^^ gentleman** 
king ;  her  case,  though  as  we  go  along  we  shall ! 
find  it  force  itself  upon  us  here  and  there,  must^ 
wait  for  full  display,  till  we  come  to  the  date  df 
her  death  and  burial.     In  this  place  it  is  my 
business  to  show  how  this  affair  of  the  princess  .* 
aflfected  the  great  and  general  interests  ef  th^- 
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nation;  haw  it  affected  the  policy  of  the  Hng^ 
dom^  external  as  well  as  internal ;  how  clearly  it 
showed  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  millions 
were  thought  little  of  in  comparison  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions  of  one  single  man. 

68.  One  thing,  in  this  report,  will  have 
stricken  e>rery  reader ;  namely,  that  the  princess 
should  have  the  child  in  her  own  house  four 
years,  and  that  no  complaint  should  have  been 
made  by  the  prince  be/ore  now.  When  we  look 
at  the  evidence,  we  And  that  the  originators  of 
the  whole  story  were  a  Sir  John  Douglas  and 
HIS  WIFE,  who  had  ffone  to  live  at  Blackheath 
(near  Montague-Housb,  the  princess's  place  of 
residence)  in  1801,  and  who  swore  positively 
to  the  facts  of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  in 
1802.  They  both  swore,  also,  that  they  com* 
municated  the  facts  to  the  prince  from  a  deep, 
sense  of  duty,  as  loyal  subjects  ;  the  four  lords 
say,  in  this  their  report,  tliat  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  prince  to  communicate  to  the  king 
matter  "so  nearly  affecting  the  honour  of  the 
**  royal  family,  and,  by  possibility,  the  succes- 
"  sion  to  the  crown ;  "  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  those  lords  to  state  why  the 
prince  had  not  made  the  communication  to  the 
king  at  an  earlier  period !  He  might  not  be 
informed  of  the  facts  before.  Strange,  indeed  ! 
What !  a  child  kept  in  the  house  of  the  princess 
for  Jour  yearSy  nursed  as  if  it  were  jier  own  j  and 
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^he  prince,  her  husband,  never  hear  of  it,  though 
only  at  five  miles  distance  from  his  own  palace^ 
though  his  wife  was  surrounded  by  servants 
that  had  been,  for  the  greater  part,  in  his  own 
service !  But  did  those  Douglases,  those  loyal 
people,  those  people  who  swore  that  they  com- 
municated the  facts  to  him  from  a  sense  of  their 
duty  as  loyal  subjects,  did  those  people  suppress 
their  anxiety  about  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  four  years  ?  Did  they  hide  the  facts  for 
four  years  ?  and  if  they  did,  were  they  to  be  te- 
Ueved  when  they  communicated  the  facts  ? 
And  how  came  the  four  lords  not  to  ask  (and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  did)  at  what  time  it 
was  that  the  Douglases  first  communicated  the 
facts  to  the  prince  ?  and  if  the  first  commonica* 
tion  were  in  1806,  how  came  the  lords  never  to 
ask  the  Douglases  why  they  did  not  communi- 
cate the  facts  before  the  year  1806  ?  And  when 
it  became  clear  that  the  evidence  of  the  Douglases 
was  false,  how  came  they  not  to  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury?  And  if  the  tribunal  were  (as  was  alleged) 
not  of  a  nature  to  bring  those,  who  had  sworn 
falsely  before  it,  under  the  law  for  punishing 
perjury,  why  did  the  ministers  of  that  day  coun- 
sel the  king  to  appoint  such  a  tribunal  ? 

69.  Who^  then^  were  the  ministers  of  that 
day  ?  And  here,  when  we  answer  this  question^ 
we  see  all  the  mystery  removed ;  we  see  why  the 
child  lived  so  ^ietly  for  four  years ;  we  see  why 
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the  Douglases  could  restrain  their  feelings  of 
loyalty  wo  longer  than  the  year  1806 ;  we  see 
how  it  came  to  burst  out  all  at  once  at  that 
time;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  development  of 
intrigue  upon  intrigue^  of  the  existence  of  which^ 
and  of  the  injurious  consequences  to  the  country^ 
not  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  has  any  the 
most  distant  idea. 

70.  The  ministers  of  that  day  were  those  who 
are  called  the  Whigs.  They  consisted  of  a 
coalition  indeed;  but  this  was  the  name  they 
bore ;  and  the  principal  offices  were  filled  thus  : 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Lord 
Erskine^  lord  chancellor :  Lord  Spencer,  sec- 
retary  of  state  for  the  home  department ;  Mr. 
Fox,  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment; Mr.  Windham,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
department  of  war  and  colonies ;  Mr.  Grey  (now 
Earl),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Lord  Moira^ 
master  general  of  the  ordnance ;  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  president  of  the  council;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  privy  seal ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  (now 
Marquis  of  Lansdown),  chancellor  of  the  ex« 
chequer;  and  Ellenborough,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  How  this 
ministry  came  to  be  in  power  is  a  matter  which 
belongs  to  the  history  of  George  III.  For  our 
present  purpose,  it  is,  as  to  this  matter,  sufficient 
to  say,  that  this  ministry  had  succeeded  that  of 
Pjtt,  upon  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Janu- 
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ary,  1806.  Now,  let  it  be  well  remembered^ 
that  Fox,  who,  and  whose  adherents,  had  now 
got  into  power,  had  always  been  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical mentor  of  the  prince;  that  Erskinb,  who 
was  now  the  lord  chancellor^  had,  for  many 
years,  been  one  of  his  chief  companions ;  and 
that  Lord  Moira,  who  was  now  master  general 
of  the  ordnance,  had  been  on  the  footing  of  a 
brother  with  the  prince  for  a  great  many  years, 
his  ^^  personal  friend  "  par  ewcellance. 

71.  The  princess,  in  her  answer  to  the  report 
of  the  four  lords,  distinctly  declared  that  the 
report,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceeding  against 
her,  were  the  fruit  of  a  "  foul  conspiracy ;"  and 
though  there  be  in  the  documents  no  proof  o{ 
;any  subornation  of  the  Douglases,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain,  that  their  information  against  the 
princess  was  not  made  known  to  the  king  until, 
as  appears  by  the  warrant,  (paragraph  66,) 
ihe  month  of  May y  1606;  that  is  to  say,  nntil 
about  a  hundred  days  after  the  Whigs,  the 
prince's  friends,  got  into  power!  For  four 
years,  while  Addington  and  Pitt  were  ministers, 
the  child  lived  very  quietly ;  the  Douglases  had 
known  of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery ;  they  (as 
they  stpore)  were  alarmed  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  yet  the  first  trace  of  their  com- 
municating the  information  is,  from  the  docu- 
ments, found  to  be  in  December,  1805.  But,  at 
any  rate,  we  find  that  they  liad  made  tile  cora- 
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mimication  to  the  prince  before  the  3rd  of  that 
vumth ;  what  time  before  is  not  stated ;  but  on 
that  day  Lady  Douglas  gave  a  narrative  to  the 
J>iike  of  Sussex^  who  took  it  down  in  writings 
and  it  was  signed  by  him,  as  having  been  made 
in  his  presence :  and  the  ^^  true  copy  "  was  at- 
tested by  Bloomfield.  The  narrative  sets  out 
with  stating  that  the  nairator  has  been  ^^  ordered 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  '*  to  give  the  narrative ; 
bnt  the  precise  time  of  the  first  communication 
to  him  does  not  appear.  It  was,  however,  before 
the  3rd  of  December ^  1805.  Well,  then,  here 
was  ail  the  story  about  the  pregnancy  and  the 
delivery ;  here  were  the  loyal  Douglases  at  last 
performing  the  duty,  which  for  four  long  years 
they  had  neglected  in  so  unaccountable  a 
-manner;  here  the  husband  had  all  the  story 
about  his  wife  and  the  child,  regularly  written 
down  and  attested ;  and  yet  from  this  time  to 
the  month  of  May,  and  late  in  that  month  too^ 
there  are  no  traces  of  his  having  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  king.  In  fact  it  is  clear  that 
lie  did  not  make  any  such  communication.  For 
as  the  warrant  (paragraph  66)  proves,  the  king 
never  heaid  of  the  matter  until  the  29th  of  May^ 
1806 ;  tliat  is  to  say,  until  sue  months,  all  but  a 
few  days,  after  the  prince  had  the  attested  declara- 
tions in  his  hands  1  Very  surprising  at  the  leasts 
72.  When  the  communication  was  at  last 
made  to  the  king,  it  consisted  of  abstracts  of  the 
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declarations  of  the  Douglases.  Why,  then,  were 
these  not  laid  before  the  king  sooner?  If  they 
were  worthy  of  serious  attention  in  May,  why 
not  in  the  previous  December  ?  Oh  !  there  was 
the  chancellor,  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  NOW 
to  lay  them  before  the  king !  But,  was  there 
not  the  chancellor,  John  Lord  Eldon,  to  lay 
them  before  the  king  in  December?  The 
prince's  friends  came  into  power  in  Februarjf; 
and  they  J  it  appears,  soon  discovered  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  matter  known  to  the  king, 
though  there  does  not,  from  the  documents, 
appear  to  have  been  any  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  princess,  which  did  not  exist,  and 
which  had  not  been  amply  detailed,  on  the  3rd  of 
^he  previous  month  of  December. 

73.  The  princess,  conscious  of  her  innocence^ 
and  indignant  at  the  ^^  foul  conspiracy  "  against 
her,  would,  if  she  had  been  left  to  herself^  or 
had  had  only  some  female  friend  of  plain  sense, 
able  to  write  English,  have  blown  the  conspirators 
into  the  air  in  a  short  time  ;  but,  unhappily  for 
her,  and  unhappily  for  the  nation  also,  the  fac- 
tion out  of  place  got  her  into  their  hands  ;  ami, 
as  we  are  now  about  to  see,  sacrificed  her  to  their 
own  purposes  of  power  and  emolument.  The 
warrant  was  issued,  the  commission  held,  and  the 
report  made,  without  her  being  at  all  informed 
of  the  matter.  It  was  an  exparte  affair  alto- 
gether 3  the  first  intimation  that  she  received  of 
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the  matter  was  in  the  report  (par.  66),  which 
was  sent  to  her  by  the  lord  chancellor.  On 
the  17th  of  August,  she  wrote  to  the  king  a 
commentary  on  this  report,  and  praying  for 
documents  and  further  information.  At  last,  On 
the  8th  December,  she  sent  to  the  king  her  grand 
statement  of  complaints  against  her  persecutors. 
All  this  time  she  had  not  been  received  at  court. 
But,  on  the  28th  of  January,  she  received^ 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  a  message  from  the 
king,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
him  '*  longer  to  decline  receiving  her  into  his 
presence ; "  but,  at  the  same  time,  giving  her  a 
gentle  reprimand  on  the  score  of  levity  of  con- 
duct. The  princess  instantly  answered,  that  she 
should  attend  the  king  with  great  joy ;  and  the 
king,  in  reply,  told  her  that,  at  some  days  dis- 
tance, he  would  rather  receive  her  in  London 
than  at  Windsor.  The  queen  and  family  were 
at  Windsor !  Before,  however,  the  interview 
was  to  take  place  in  London,  he  wrote  to  her  to 
say,  that  it  must  be  again  deferred;  for,  *'  that 
**  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the  seve- 
"  ral  documents,  which  the  king  directed  his 
^^  cabinet  to  transmit  to  him,  made  a  formal 
*^  communication  to  him,  of  his  intention  to  put 
**  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers ;  accom- 
*^  panied  by  a  request,  that  his  majesty  would 
**  suspend  any  further  steps  in  the  business,  until 
"  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  enabled  to 

£  5 
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'^^  submit  to  him  the  statement  which  he  pro- 
^*  posed  to  make.  The  king  therefore  considers 
"  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  defer  naming  a  day 
"  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  until  the  further  re- 
'*^  suit  of  the  prince's  intention  shall  have  been 
**  made  knovm  to  him" 

74.  This  intimation^  which  was  dated  10th 
February,  1807,  was  enough  to  inflame  any  one, 
and  particularly  a  spirited  woman  ;  and  now  she 
threatened  to  do  that  which  she  ought  to  have 
A>ne  at  first ;  namely,  expose  the  whole  affair  to 
4he  pfiAlic.     The  prince  had  had  all  the  docu- 
ments in  his  hands  for  seven  months ;  and  now, 
when  he  found  that  the  princess  was  about  to  be 
received  at  amrt^  he  wanted  further  delay,  and 
she  was,  though  the  charges  against  her  were 
fTOved  to  be  false,  still  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
disgrace  1     In  her  answer,  therefore,  to  this  in- 
timation, she  declares  that  she  will  endure  this 
treatment  no  longer ;  and  she  tells  them  that,  if 
another  week  pass  without  her  receiving  informa- 
tion that  the  king  is  ready  to  receive  her,  she  will 
H^ause  all  the  documents  to  he  published.     In  this 
letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1807,  the  princess  rises  in  her  demands;  she 
«ays,  that  now,  after  all  this  delay,  and  all  the 
auspicious  against  her,  to  which  this  long  banish- 
:ment  from  court  must  have  given  rise,  a  mere 
reception  by  the  king,  or  at  the  court,  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  clearing  of  her  character^ 
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that  now  it  will  be  necessary  that  she  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family ^  and  restored 
to  her  former  respect  and  station  amongst  them  ; 
.and  that,  besides  this,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
she  be  "  restored  to  the  use  of  her  c^artmenJLs 
in  Carlton  House;  '*  or,  that  she  have  assigned 
to  her  ^'  some  apartment  in  one  of  the  royal 
palaces''  in  or  near  London.  She  then  state?^ 
distinctly,  that  these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  she  can  or  will  refrain  from  publishing  all 
the  documents :  and  she  concludes  her  letter  in 
these  words  : — "  I  trust,  therefore,  sire,  that  I 
"  may  now  close  this  long  letter,  in  confidence 
^^  that  many  days  will  not  elapse  before  I  shall 
"  receive  from  your  majesty,  that  assurance  that 
^  my  just  requests  may  be  so  completely  granted^ 
**  as  may  render  it  possible  for  me  (which  no- 
^^  thing  else  can)  to  avoid  the  painful  discloswre 
**  to  ike  world  of  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
^^  injustice,  and  of  those  unmerited  sufferings 
*'  which  these  proceedings,  in  the  manner  in 
^'  which  they  have  been  conducted^  have  brought 
*^  upon  me.'* 

75.  No  answer  having  been  given  to  this 
letter,  the  princess,  on  the  5  th  of  March,  again 
wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  for  the  last 
time ;  and,  after  expressing  her  mortification  at 
not  having  received  an  answer  to  her  letter,  said^ 
in  conclusion,  ^^  I  am  now  reduced  to  the  neces- 
^^  sity  of  abandoning  all  hope  that  your  majesty 
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will  comply  with  my  humble,  my  earnest,  and 
*^  anxious  requests.  Your  majesty,  therefore, 
"  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  publica- 
"  tion  of  the  proceedings  alluded  to  will  not  be 
*^  vnthheld  beyond  Monday  next  !  '* 

76.  The  publication  was  delayed,  however ;  it 
never  appeared  until  1813;  and  then,  as  will  be 
shown  in  due  time  and  place,  it  was  brought 
forth  by  the  acts  of  the  vnnter  of  this  history , 
had  it  not  been  for  whom,  the  probability  is, 
that  it  never  would  have  appeared  at  all,  or,  at 
least,  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  And  now  I 
have  to  unfold  an  intrigue,  the  like  of  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  heard  of,  and  in  the  history  of 
which  we  shall  see  how  a  whole  nation  was  made 
to  suffer  for  these  whims  (to  give  them  the  mild- 
est terms)  of  one  single  man.  The  requests  of 
the  princess  were  granted ;  she  was  received  at 
court,  and  into  the  royal  family ;  she  had  apart- 
ments allotted  her  in  Kensington  Palace.  But, 
as  all  the  world  saw,  these  outward  signs  did  not 
clear  her  of  all  siLspicion.  The  newspapers  had, 
for  seven  months,  been  ringing  with  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  ;  those  on  her  side  had 
repeatedly  threatened  publication ;  on  the  other 
side  it  was  stated,  that  she  had  not  been  entirely 
acquitted;  even  the  newspapers  of  the  out- 
faction  allowed  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  some 
**  trifling  levities^*  and  that  the  king  had  given 
her  a  gentle  reprimand.    Therefore,  to  be  re- 
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ceived  at  court,  and  to  have  apartments  in  a 
palace,  were  not  enough  to  wipe  away  all  impu- 
tation. It  was  known  that  a  royal  commission 
had  been  sitting  on  her  conduct;  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  been  reprimanded; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  some  sus- 
picion should  not  remain  against  her,  until  the 
whole  affair  sJwuld  be  made  public.  This,  there- 
fore, she  ought  to  have  done ;  and  her  not  doing 
was,  as  we  shall  see  in  time,  the  cause,  and  the 
sole  cause^  of  all  those  indignities  and  calamities 
which  marked  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  that 
finally  brought  her  to  an  untimely  end, 

77.  How  came  she^  then^  not  to  do  this  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  developes  the  grand  in- 
trigue  above  alluded  to ;  but  to  give  this  answer 
properly,  we  must  now  go  back,  and  get  into 
party -politics.  We  have  seen  (in  paragraph  70) 
that  a  new  ministry,  called  the  Whigs,  was 
formed  in  February,  1808;  that  this  ministry 
contained  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  the 
prince ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  they  came  into 
power  that  the  prince  laid  before  the  king, 
through  the  chancellor,  the  charges  against  his 
wife.  The  new  opposition  consisted,  of  course, 
of  those  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  of  Pitt, 
and  who  were  now  out  of  place.  There  were 
the  then  late  chancellor,  Eldon,  the  Dundasses, 
Lord  Castlereagb,  Jenkinson,  Canning,  Huskis* 
son,  and  some  others  of  less  note;  but  there 
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n&w  came  a  man  amongst  them,  who  soon  sur- 
passed all  the  rest  in  power  as  well  as  in  impu- 
dence and  insolence  towards  the  people.  This 
was  that  Spencer  Perceval,  of  whose  signal 
death  we  shall  have  to  speak  by  and  by !  This  man, 
a  sharp  lawyer,  inured,  from  his  first  days  at  the 
bar,  to  the  carrying  on  of  state  prosecutions ;  a  sort 
of  understrapper,  in  London,  to  the  attorneys- 
general  in  London,  and  frequently  their  deputy 
in  the  counties  ;  a  short,  spare,  pale-faced,  hard, 
keen,  sour-looking  man,  with  a  voice  well  suited 
.  to  the  rest,  with  words  in  abundance  at  his  com- 
mand, with  the  industry  of  a  laborious  attorney^ 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
■nation,  foreign  or  domestic,  but  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  means  by  which  power  is 
obtained  and  preserved  in  England,  and  with  no 
troublesome  scruples  as  to  the  employnoent  of 
those  means.  He  had  been  solicitor-general 
under  Pitt  up  to  1801,  and  attoi-uey-general 
under  Addington  and  under  Pitt  up  to  February, 
1806.  This  man  became  the  adviser  of  the 
princesSy  during  the  period  of  the  investigation 
and  correspondence,  of  which  we  have  just  seen 
the  history ;  and,  as  we  are  now  about  to  see,  the 
power  he  obtained,  by  the  means  of  that  office, 
made  him  the  prime  minister  of  England  to  the 
day  (tf  his  deaths  though  no  more  fit  for  that 
-office  than  any  other  barrister  in  London,  taken 
by  tx>38ing  up  or  by  ballot. 
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78.  At  the  close  of  paragraph  75,  we  hare 
seen  that  the  king  was  told  that  the  publicaiUm 
iv^ould  take  place  on  the  Monday.  That  Mon- 
day was  the  9th  of  March,  In  this  difficulty 
what  was  to  be  done?  The  Whig  ministry, 
*with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  probable  speedy  sue^ 
cemen  of  the  prince^  or,  at  least,  hi8  accession 
to  power,  the  king  having  recently  been  in  a 
very  shakey  state ;  the  Whig  ministry,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  this  expected  event,  and  not 
perceiving,  as  Perceval  did,  the  power  that  the 
mgmblished  book  (for  "  The  Book  "  it  is  now 
.called)  would  give  them  toith  the  prince  3,s  well 
^8  with  the  king ;  the  Whig  ministry  would  not 
consent  to  the  terms  of  the  princess,  thinking, 
too,  that  in  spite  of  her  anger  and  her  threats, 
she  would  not  throw  away  the  scabbard  as  to- 
wards the  king. 

79.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Perceval, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Whigs,  had  got  the 
BOOK  actually  print ed,  and  bound  up  ready /or 
publication^  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  intended 
to  foe  published  on  the  Monday  named  in  the 
prmcess's  letter;  namely,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
unless  prevented  by  the  king's  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  Perceval,  He  did  yield ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  he  resolved  to  change  his  ministers  I    A 

•^ound  for  doing  this  was,  however,  a  difficulty 
to  be  got  over.  To  allege  and  promulgate  the 
irue  ground  would  never  do  $  for  then  the  public 
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ivoold  have  cried  aloud  for  the  pablication^  which 
contained  matter  so  deeply  scandaloos  to  the 
king  and  all  the  royal  family.  Therefore  another 
grmmd  was  alleged ;  and  herein  we  are  going*  to 
behold  another  and  anotlier  important  conse- 
quence, and  other  national  calamities,  proceedii^ 
from  this  dispute  between  the  prince  and  his 
wife. 

80.  This  other  ground  that  was  chosen  was 
the  Catholic  Bill.  The  Whigs  stood  pledged 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  further  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  had  in  September,  1806,  dissob^ 
ed  the  parliament^  though  it  was  then  only /our 
years  old,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  into  this  new 
House,  which  had  met  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1806,  they  had  introduced  the  Catholic  Bilil, 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grey  (now  become  Lord 
Howick)  with  the  great  and  general  approba* 
turn  of  the  House,  and  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  all  the  cant  and  hy- 
pocrisy that  the  foes  of  the  Catliolics  had,  at 
different  times,  played  off  about  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  the  king,  the  king  had  now  explicitly 
and  cheerfully  given  his  consent  to  the  bringing 
in  of  this  bill.  What,  therefore,  was  the  surprise 
of  every-body,  when  on  the  13th  of  March  (maiic 
the  dates),  it  began  to  be  rumoured  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  king  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  Catholic  Bill  ;  that  his  scruples  of 
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Wiscience  had  returned  upon  him.  This  caused 
Ireadful  alarm  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  Whigs, 
be  understrappers  of  which  faction,  who  had 
icarcely  as  yet  touched  the  second  half-year's 
alary,  ran  about  in  a  fright  as  great  as  that  of 
leople  who  feel  an  earthquake  under  their  feet» 
?o  make  a  young  man  of  sound  mind  in  sound 
lody  resolve  never  to  be  a  state- dependent,  to 
ledge  or  ditch  or  fill  dung-cart,  rather  than  de- 
fend on  a  government  for  food  and  raiment, 
;here  needed  nothing  but  the  bare  sight  of  these 
wretched  people  at  that  time. 

81.  Their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded, 
hough  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  did  every-thing 
n  their  power  to  preserve  their  places.  They 
lot  only  offered  to  withdraw  the  Catholic  bill, 
lut  actually  mfhdrew  it,  and  that,  too,  by  the 
Lands  of  that  same  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl 
irey)  who  had  brought  it  in  amidst  the  plaitdits 
>f  that  same  Hotise,  who  now,  on  the  18th  of 
tlarch,  without  a  single  word,  suffered  that  very 
till  to  be  mthdrawnl  But,  the  doctrine  that 
he  Whigs  now  openly  avowed,  and  which  we 
ihall  presently  have  to  notice,  exhibited  the 
lature  of  this  " beautiful  constitution"  in  its 
rue  light.  They  mthdrew  the  bill;  but  the 
I!atholics,  to  whom  they  stood  solemnly  pledged, 
vere  coming  tvith  a  petition  for  the  bill  that  had 
>een  thus  withdrawn.  The  ministers  (having  no 
bought  of  quitting  their  places),  therefore,  in 
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the  hope  of  pacifying  the  Catholics,  and  of  pre- 
.  serving  some  little  matter  of  character  for  poli- 
tical consistency  and  honesty,  entered,  in  the 
Cauncil'Booky  a  minute  in  these  words :  ^^  That 
'^  they  trusted  that  his  majesty  would  see  the  ia- 
**  dispensable  necessity  of  their  expressing,  on 
^^  withdrawing  the  bill,  the  strong  persuasiea 
^  they  felt  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
**  from  a  diiferent  course  of  policy  to  the  Catho- 
^'  lies  of  Ireland ;  and  they  further  stated,  that 
^^  it  was  indispensable  to  their  characters,  that 
*^  they  should  openly  avow  these  sentiments,  not 
**  only  on  the  present  occasion,  but  in  the  event 
*^  of  the  Catholic  petition  coming  forward  :  and 
"  they  further  insisted,  that  the  present  deference 
^^  to  his  majesty  might  not  be  understood  as  re- 
^  straining  them  from  submitting  /or  his  am- 
^^jesty^s  decision^  from  time  to  time,  such  mea- 
^  Bures  as  circumstances  might  require  respecting 
*^  the  state  of  Ireland/* 

82.  The  king,  or  rather  Perceval,  seems  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  Whig 
ministry  remaining  in  office  after  they  had  heen 
told  that  the  king  disapproved  of  the  bill  j  he 
must,  indeed,  have  regarded  it  as  impossible 
that  any  men  on  earth  could  be  so  base  as  to 
withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  places, 
a  measure  which  they  had  repeatedly  represented 
as  '^  absolutely  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  and 
.  jsafeiff  of  the  kingdom^*    Alas  1  well  as  he  knew 
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them,  he  greatly  underrated  the  extent  of  their 
political  meanness  and  servility.  He  was,  there- 
fore, astonished  when  he  found  them  still  clinging 
to  their  places  on  the  miserable  shuffle  contained 
in  this  minute  of  council;  and,  therefore,  to 
malee  short  work  with  them,  to  choke  them  off 
as  it  were,  the  king  was  advised,  not  only  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  this  minute  of  council, 
but  to  require  of  the  ministers  that  they  should 
toUhdraw  it  too ;  and,  further,  that  they  should 
fitgn  a  declaration  of  a  directly  opposite  nature, 
pledging  themselves  never  to  bring  forward  again 
die  measure  they  had  abandoned;  nay  more, 
never  to  propose,  even  to  the  Kng  himaelfy  a/n/y" 
thing  connected  tvith  the  Catholic  question. 

S3.  If  this  had  failed,  the  king  must  have  set 
Hre  to  Whitehall  and  Downing-street.  It  suc- 
ceeded, however,  not  because  the  Whigs  would  not 
have  signed  even  this  declaration,  if  they  could 
have  hoped  that  they  could  thereby  have  retained 
their  places  ;  but  they  saw  in  this  paper  not  the 
hand  and  the  mind  of  the  poor  old  king,  but  of 
somebody  else,  and  they  could  see  that  that 
somebody,  or  those  somebodies,  who  were  in- 
deed Perceval  and  his  party,  had  got  the  power 
of  turning  them  out ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  the 
signing  of  this  declaration,  degrading  as  it  would 
have  been,  would  not  save  them.  Having  refused 
to  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  such  a  glaring 
proof  of  their  baseness,  they  were  iumed  sut^ 
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and  were  of  course  succeeded  by  Perceval,  £ldoa, 
and  the  rest  of  that  set  who,  under  Pitt,  had  so 
long  ruled  this  deluded  nation. 

84.  The  defence  of  themselves,  on  the  pot 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  and 
management  of  the  parliament,  exhibit,  in  their 
full  blaze,  all  the  beauties  of  this  beautiful  and 
*^  venerable  constitution.**  The  history  of  the 
tvithdratvinff  of  the  Catholic  bill  now  came  out ; 
and  a  history  more  disgraceful  never  stained  the 
character  of  any  government  on  earth.  The 
public  cried  aloud  for  an  explanation  of  this 
matter.  It  was  at  once  understood  by  every- 
body that  the  ministers  had  been  turned  out  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  bill,  and  a  cry  was  raised 
that  they  had  attempted  to  force  the  kinff  to 
break  his  coronation  oath  by  making  concessions 
to  the  Catholics !  O  how  this  nation  was  the 
sport  of  hypocrisy  on  this  occasion !  The 
Whigs,  in  order  to  parry  this  deadly  cry,  sud 
that  what  they  had  done  had  been  with  tie 
king's  consent ;  that,  so  far  from  their  having,  in 
this  case,  attempted  to  force  him  to  act  against 
his  conscience,  they  had  consulted  him  before 
they  brought  in  the  bill,  and  not  only  consulted 
him,  but  had  explained  all  the  details  of  the 
measure  to  him,  and  had,  after  this,  brought  in 
the  bill  with  his  cordial  approbation. 

85.  No  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this ;  but  then 
the  withdrawing  of  the  bill,  which  was  a  fact 
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en  fresh  in  every  mind,  became,  in  the  eyes 
every  man  of  sense,  an  act  of  indelible  dis* 
ace,  involving  a  principle  utterly  subversive  of 
ery  idea  of  any  thing  like  representative  go^ 
mment.    Lord  Howick,  who  was  now.  Fox 
iving   died   in  the  autumn   of  1806,  become 
cretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  had  to  per- 
rm  the  task  of  giving,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
e   explanation  of  this  matter,  which,  on  the 
ith  of  March,  1807,  he  did  in  these  strange 
id  memorable  words  :    "  It  has  been  stated,'* 
id  he,  "  by  some  persons  who  have  animad- 
verted upon  this   transaction,  that   ministers 
were   not  warranted   in   bringing   forward  a 
public  measure  without  previously  obtaining 
the  consent  of  his  majesty.     But  this  extra- 
iragant   proposition   scarcely  deserves  serious 
lotice.    According  to  any  rational  view  of  the 
subject,  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  appears  to  be 
twO'/old.    He  may  act  in  a  double  capacity 
apon  different  occasions ;  namely,  as  a  minis- 
ter, and  as  an  individual  member  of  parlia- 
ment.   There  was  no  minister  who  had  not 
icted   so   occasionally.      If,   indeed,  it  were 
mlpable  to  pursue  the  course  some  extrava- 
jant  writers  now  maintain,  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct 
ipon   the  slave  trade  and  parliamentary  re- 
form would  have  been  highly  censurable ;  for 
^hat  distinguished  statesman,  in   both  these 
ustances^  brought  forward  the  propositions  as 
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of  Commons  are  flatly  and  plainly  told^ 

It  there  is  another  body^  namely,  the  cabinet 

wkm\^  who   discuss   bills,   and    resolve   upon 

gfHing  them,  before  they  are  presented  to  that 

lae^  before  leave  be  given  to  bring  them  in ! 

M^iof  their  own  members  rises  in  his  place,  and 

inly  tells  them,  that  he  has  recently  brought 

IK  bill  because  the  king  wished  him  to  do  it, 

ft  diat  he  has  since  mihdrawn  that  bill  be- 

the  king  changed  his  mind,  and  for  no 

reason  whatever,  though  he  was,  at  the 

time,  firmly  convinced,  that  the  passing  of 

rbiil  was  necessary  to  tranquillize  and  concilt* 

IB  fourth  part  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom  1 

jj  he  does  not  stop  here ;  *  but  goes  on  to  say, 

1^  unless  he  had  obtained  the  king's  approbao 

II  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  he  should  have  re* 

^d  it   as   an   act  highly   culpable  to   have 

wght  it  in  !     We  might,^  perhaps,  have  pre- 

ncd,  before,  that  such  really  was  the  case;  but 

r  it  is  openly  avowed,  that  bills,  before  leave 

moved  for  to  bring  them  in,  are  discussed  and 

olved  upon  in  the  cabinet ;  that  is  to  say, . 

Mgst  men  who  are  the  king's  servants  during 

asure,  and  that  they  receive  the  sanction  of 

ir  master  before  they  are  proposed  to  the  par-  , 

nent.    What  pretty  stuff  have  Blackstone  and 

cy  and  that  foreign  sycophant  De  Lolme  been 

ting  about  the  checks  and  balances  in  that ; 

nderful  product  of  human  wisdom  called  the  . 
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English  constitution  !  As  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween bills  brought  foru'ard  as  measures  of  the 
cabinet,  and  bills  originating  with  persons  as  in- 
dividual members  of  parliament ^  what  does  the 
constitution  know  of  such  distinction?  Does 
any  writer  upon  our  constitution  make  such  a 
distinction  ?  Does  Blackstone,  who  has  given 
us  a  commentary  upon  the  whole  of  our  laws, 
talk  of  any  such  distinction  ?  Has  he  once 
named  such  a  thing  as  a  cabinet  ?  Can  the  par- 
liament recognise  the  existence  of  any  such 
council,  or  body  of  men  ?  Is  not  such  a  body 
utterly  unknown  to  our  laws  ?  Besides,  let  us 
ask  a  little,  what  bills  there  are,  of  any  couse- 
quence,  which  are  not  measures  of  the  cabinet,  if 
we  admit  of  this  distinction  ?  All  bills  relating 
to  the  army ;  all  bills  relating  to  the  navy ;  all 
bills  relating  to  the  church ;  all  bills  relating  to 
the  colonies;  all  bills  relating  to  foreign  con- 
nexions and  subsidies ;  all  bills  relating  to  loans 
and  taxes,  not  only  in  the  principal,  but  also 
in  the  amount;  in  short,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  deny,  that  every  bill,  in  which  the  people 
are  generally  interested,  must,  according  to  this 
distinction,  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
cabinet  $  and  therefore,  if  to  all  such  bills  the 
king's  consent,  previously  obtained,  be  an  indis* 
pensable  requisite,  we  may  call  upon  Blackstone 
and  Paley  to  come  forth  from  the  grave,  vindi- 
cate their  writings,  and  tell,  if  they  can,  of  what 
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lise  is   a  House  of  Commons,  except  that  of 
amusing  the  unthinking  mass  of  the  people  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  represented,  and  that  the 
hw8,  by  which  they  are  taxed  and  bound,  aie 
made  with  their  own  consent.    Yes,  Mr.  BlacV 
stone,  you,  who  through  four  mortal  volumes^ 
which,  piled  upon  one  another,  might  supply  the 
place  of  a  stool,  have  rung  the  changes  upon  the 
blessings  arising  from  the  checks  and  balances 
of  the  English  constitution,  do  rise  and  tell  us 
where,  if  Lord  Howick's  doctrine  be  sound,  or  Jf 
the  parliament  be  content  to  act   upon  it,  qr 
rather,  to  be  passive  under  it,  we  are  to  look  for 
those  inestimable  checks  and  balances.      It  is 
die  peculiar  business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  frame  and  to  pass  bills  for  the  raising   of 
money  upon  the   people;    atld  when  they  pass 
imy  bill  for  the  placing  of  the  public  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown,  it  is  called  a  grant. 
>fow,  as  all  these  bills,  without  one  exception, 
ire  what  Lord  Howick  terms,  mecLSures  of  the 
jMnetj  what  a  farce,  if  this  doctrine  were  sound, 
¥ould   this  granting  work   be  1     According  to 
ihis  doctrine,  it  is  resolved  in  the  cabinet  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  granting  the  king  money ;  the  king 
lias  the  bill  submitted  to  him,  and  directs  it  to 
!>e  brought  in ;  the   secretary   to   the    treasury 
[>rings  it  in;    it  is  passed   without  a  division; 
wd  this,  this,  Lord  Howick  would  tell  us,  is  the 
true  ^^ practice  of  the  constitution  in  tliis  free 
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country,"  where,  as  Blackstone  says,  the  people^ 
by  their  representatives,  tax  themselves  ! 

86.  Here  was,  then,  a  grand  blow  given  to  the 
^^  venerable  constitution.'*  But  it  was  speedily 
followed  by  another,  coming  still  from  the  same 
cause.  We  have  seen  that  the  Whig  ministry 
dissolved  the  parliament,  when  it  was  four  years 
old,  and  we  are  now  going  to  see  this  parliament 
disolved  when  oxAyfour  months  old  !  The  new 
ministry  had  nominally  at  its  head  the  late  Duhe 
of  Portland;  but  Perceval,  who  was  chanceUar 
of  the  exchequer y  was,  in  fact,  the  master  of  the 
whole  affair,  co-operating,  however,  cordially 
with  Eldon,  who  now  again  became  chancellor. 
The  moment  the  dismission  of  the  Whigs  was 
resolved  on,  the  other  party  set  up  the  cry  of 
^^  NO  POPERY."  The  walls  and  houses,  not 
only  of  London,  but  of  the  country  towns  and 
villages,  were  covered  with  these  words,  some- 
times in  chalk  and  sometimes  in  paint;  the 
clergy  and  the  corporations  were  all  in  motion  ; 
even  the  cottages  on  the  skirts  of  the  commons 
and  the  forests  heard  fervent  blessings  poured  out 
on  the  head  of  the  ^^  good  old  king  for  preserving 
*^  the  nation  from  a  rekindling  of  the  fires  in 
^^  Smithfield  !  "  Never  was  delusion  equal  to 
this  !  Never  a  people  so  deceived  ;  never  public 
credulity  so  great ;  never  hypocrisy  so  profound 
and  so  detestably  malignant  as  that  of  the  de- 
ceivers !     The  mind  shrinks  back  at  the  thought 
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thought  of  an  eternity  of  sufferings  even  a^  the 
lot  of  the  deliberate  murderer;  but  if  the 
thought  were  to  be  endured,  it  would  be  as  ap<» 
pHcable  to  that  awful  sentence  awarded  to  by* 
pocrisy  like  this. 

87*  However,  it  answered  its  purpose  for  the 
time ;  the  rage  of  the  people  from  one  end  at 
England  to  the  other,  was  excited  agamst  the 
Whig  ministry ;  and  in  this  state  of  things^  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1807,  the  parliament  was 
dissohred.  It  was  done  by  commission^  in  a 
i^eech  which  contained  the  following  passages 
^We  are  further  commanded  to  state  to  yoa^ 
^that  his  majesty  is  anxious  to  recur  to  ike 
^  ieme  of  his  people^  while  the  events  which  have 
^  recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their  re* 
^  collection.  His  majesty  feels,  that  in  resorting 
^  to  this  measure,  under  the  present  circum** 
^^  stances,  he  at  once  demonsirateSf  in  the  matt 
^^  vneqmvocal  mannery  his  own  conscientious 
^^  persuasion  of  the  recdtude  of  those  motives 
^^  upon  which  he  has.  acted;  and  affords  to  h» 
^  people  the  best  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
'^  determination  to  support  him  in  every  exercise 
•*  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  which  is  con* 
^  formable  to  the  sacred  obligations  under  which 
^^  they  are  held,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
^^  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  security  of  the  con«- 
^  stitution.  His  majesty  directs  us  to  express 
^*  his  entire  conviction  that^  after  so  long  a 
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^^  reign,  marked  by  a  series  of  indulgences  to 
<'  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects^  they,  in  commom 
^^  with  every  other  class  of  his  people,  must  fed 
^^  assured  of  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
^^  a  just  and  enlightened  toleration ;  and  of  his 
*^  anxious  desire  to  protect  equally,  and  promote 
^^  impartially,  the  happiness  of  all  descriptions 
"  of  his  subjects.'* 

:  88.  Away  went  the  delusion  all  over  the 
country !  The  ministerial  members  got  turned 
out  of  their  seats,  as  a  set  of  delinquent  ser- 
vants are  driven  out  of  their  places.  Many  of 
them  did  not  dare  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
boroughs  and  counties  where  they  before  had 
been  elected ;  and,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Windham 
told  Percbval  in  the  House  of  Commons^  the 
new  ministry  sent  the  majority  of  the  parliament 
back  to  the  people  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  And  all 
this  on  a  pretext  as  false  as  perjury  itself!  There 
were  the  people  putting  up  prayers  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  the  ^^  good  old  king,''  as 
their  sole  protector  against  the  horrors  of  popery ^ 
and  exclaiming  against  those  ministers  who  had 
wanted  to  force  him  to  break  his  coronation  oathj 
when  he  had  actually  consented  to  the  measure 
after  all' its  details  had  been  eaplained  to  hhn; 
and  he  had  had  no  objection  to  it,  and  no 
thought  of  changing  the  ministry,  till  the  princess 
threatened  him  with  the  publication  of  the  book  ! 
89.  These  transactions,  however^  disgracefiil 
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they  wei-e  to  the  factions^  and  little  creditable 
the  temporary  delusion  might  be  to  the  un- 
rstandings  of  the  people,  did  a  great  deal  of 
od  in  the  end,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
Dple  with  regard  to  the  trtie  character  of  the 
HionSy  and  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
3ple  saw  ministers  bring  in  a  bill ;  they  saw 
\  house  approve  of  it;  they  saw  the  same  minis-* 
8  withdraw  the  bill  without  a  word  from  the 
use  against  this  step ;  they  heard  the  ministers 
clare  that  they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have 
5  king's  previous  consent  to  every  bill  that 
;y  brought  in ;  they  heard  them  declare  that 
I  bill  had  been  withdrawn  because  the  king 
i  changed  his  mind  relative  to  it ;  they  saw 
s  parliament  dissolved,  at  four  years  old,  to 
t  one  ministry ;  they  saw  another  dissolved  at 
tr  monthsy  to  suit  another  ministry.  They 
Ud  not  see  all  this  without  great  disgust  being 
cited  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  the  factions 
i  the  house  also*  Great  disgust  was  excited  ; 
d  from  the  period  of  these  striking  transactions 
\factio7vs  date  their  fall.  From  this  time  the 
in  body  of  the  people  began  to  see  that  there 
s  wo  differcTvce  in  the  factions;  that  both 
ight  the  public  money ;  that  all  their  profes- 
as  and  promises  were  false ;  and  that,  of  every 
irrel  between  them,  the  people  became  the 
y  suflferers.  So  that  from  this  affair  of  the 
Dr  ill-treated  princess^  arose  this  great  good  to 
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the  nation,  that  it,  never  since  that  timSy  hu8 
heen  the  sport  of  any  factum  ;  but,  as  we  shdl 
see  in  the  sequel,  this  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  good  which  ought  to  endear  her  memory  to 
the  people  of  England. 

90.  But,  alas  !  while  she  was  laying  the  fouiir 
dation  of  the  ruin  of  the  factions,  and  of  the 
ononopoly  of  the  aristocracy,  she  was,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  the  bad  advice  under  which  she  acted, 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  those  persecutions 
and  calamities  that  finally  overtook  her.  Htr 
interest,  her  honour,  her  personal  safety,  de- 
manded a  publication  of  the  book  ;  and,  as  was 
stated  before,  the  book,  under  the  direction  of 
PfRCEVBL,  was,  at  the  time  when  she  wrote  her 
last  latter,  as  before  cited  (par«  75),  actually 
printed  and  bound  up  for  publication.  But  the 
king  having  consented  to  turn  out  the  ministry, 
Perceval,  who  had  lodged  the  books  with  a 
bookseller,  to  be  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, took  them  all  (or,  as  he  thought  aB) 
home  to  his  country-house,  and  there  burnt 
them,  not  leaving  one  in  the  possession  of  even 
the  princess  herself.  He  had  now  obtained  what 
he  wanted:  he  had  made  use  of  the  princess  for 
his  own  immediate  elevation,  and,  as  we  have  to 
see  by  and  by,  for  the  duration  of  his  power  over 
her  husband  as  well  as  over  her  father-in-law; 
she  had  thus  fully  answered  his  ends,  and  that  of 
his  party;  and  she  was  now,  therefore,  left  to 
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3r  fate ;  left  to  drawl  along  a  sort  of  half-dis- 
raceful  life,  until  fifteen  years  afterwards,  that 
try  party  found  an  occasion  for  destroying  her. 
91.  She  had,  indeed,  apartments  allotted  her 
,  Kensington  Palace  ;  she  was  received  at  court; 
It  the  king,  her  only  friend,  was  daily  grow- 
g  older ;  he  was  stone  blind ;  his  mind  had  had 
severe  shock  in  1804,  which  was  the  second  of 
te  kind  that  he  had  experienced ;  the  courtiers 
F  both  factions  were  looking  up  to  her  husband ; 
le  people,  generally  speaking,  thought  her  inno- 
snt;  nobody  pretended  that  the  charges  against 
er  were  not  false;  but,  still,  every  one  said, 
^^does  she  not  publish  the  proofs  of  her  inno' 
nee  ?    And  this  very  argument  was  urged  as 
»rroborative  of  the  charges  against  her,  in  1820; 
id  that,  too,  by  the  very  faction,  whose  advice 
id  prevented    her  from   publishing  in   1807 ! 
irceval  and  his  co-operators,  who  wished   to 
sep  THE  BOOK  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  ia^ 
der  to  have  it  to  hold  up  in  the  face  of  the  hus- 
.nd  in  case  of  a  Regency- question  arising,  pre- 
iled,  in  an  evil  hour  prevailed,  on  the  princess 
be   silent  on  the  subject  of  the  book,  per- 
adingher,  that  her  appearance  at  court  and 
r  residence  in  a  palace  would  satisfy  the  people 
her  perfect  innocence,  and  that  whenever  the 
ince  came  into  power,  either  as  king  or  regent, 
e  would  take  her  proper  station  as  princess- 
gent  or  queen,  and  that  the  circumstance  of 
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her  daughter  heing  th€  heiress-apparent  v^'ould  of 
necessity  give  her  great  weight  and  power.  Thus 
they  prevented  her  from  making,  while  her  hus- 
band was  weak^  that  attaqk,  which,  whea  he  be- 
came stronQy  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  think  of 
making. 

92.  Thus,  then,  she  had  to  live  in  this  state  of 
neglect  imiAl  the  year  181 1,  when  the  derange- 
ment of  mind  of  the  king  rendered  a   regenfy- 
necessary.  And  now,  strictly  speaking,  begius  the 
history  ofi  the  Regency  and  Reign  of  George  IV., 
during  which  we  shall  find,  that  greater  inno- 
vations were  made  in  the  governing  of  the  king- 
dom, greater  inroad^  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  greater  severities  exercised  on  themy, 
and  a  greater  mass  of  misery  endured  by  them^ 
tiian   during'  any   former,   or   any  ten   fonnfic^ 
reigns,  the  reign   of  George  III.  not  excepted^, 
though  that  reign,  has  been  justly  called  a  reigoi 
of  taxation:  and  of  terror. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Rrom  the  Commencement  cf  the  Regency ,  in  Juhfj^ 
18'H-,  to  the  Death  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

m 

Perceval,  in  May,  1812. 


93,  From  the  spring  of  1807, untilthe  month 
)CJune  1810,  there  had  been,  at  times^  rumours 
eliative  to  the  state  of  the  king's  mind.  People 
aiked  about  it  very  familiarly  ;  but,  as  is  always 
be  case  where  great  and  terrible  power  exists, 
ad  especially  with  a  pr^ss,  nine-tenths  of  which 
Kas  always  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  pro- 
agating  falsehood,  amidst  the  mass  of  contra- 
lictory  reports,  the  public  could  come  at  no  cer- 
aittty  relative  t^  the  facts.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
orrupt  press,  which  has  the  appearance  or  name 
f  being  free,  for  the  propagation  or  sustaining 
f  falsehood  ;  and,  accordingly,  with  three  hun- 
red  newspapers  in  circulation^  and  with  all  the 
Hast  about  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  the  En- 
ish  people  knew  no  more  than  the  people  of 
hina  did  what  was  the  real  situation  of  the  king 
uring  the  three  last-mentioned  years.     If  any 
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person,  being  a  private  individual,  had  by  any  ac- 
cident happened  to  come  at  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  king,  and  so  certain  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  proof  of  it  on  oath,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  make  it  known  through  the  means 
of  the  press,  unless  willing,  to  subject  himself  to 
utter  pecuniary  ruin,  and  to  a  great  chance  o£ 
losing  his  life.  But,  at  last,  the  fact  of  the  de- 
rangement of  mind  and  absolute  insanity  of  the 
king  could  be  disguised  no  longer ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1810,  out  came  the  fact. 

94.   It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
English  people,  at  the  important  crisis  in  which  I 
am  writing,  be  enabled  to  call  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  disclosure  of  this  insanity 
of  the  king.     It  was  not  announced  in  any  offi- 
cial manner,  until  the  month  of  November.    The 
king  had  prorogued  the  parliament  by  commis* 
sion,  on  the  21st  June,    1810;  but  now,  when 
the  fact  of  the  insanity  could  no  longer  be  de- 
nied, it  was  declared  openly  in  Parliament  that 
the  king  had  been  incapable  of  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  commission  for  their  further  proro- 
gation.    In  order  to  disguise  the  true  state  of  the 
king  from  the  people,  fabricated  stories  were  in- 
cessantly promulgated  through  the  newspapers. 
In  the  month  of  October,  and  so  late  as  the  25  th 
of  that   month,   it  was  stated  that   the  king's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  died ;  and  it  was 
related  of  her  that^  just  before  her  death,  she 
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ad  ordered  a  ring  to  be  made,  which  she  herself 
lad  placed  on  the  finger  of  her  father.  This  ae- 
:ountwas  published^  as  I  have  observed  before,  on 
he  25th  of  October.  On  the  same  day,  it  was 
[eclared  through  the  same  channels,  that  the 
:ing  was  in  perfect  health.  The  words  of  this 
jinouncement  or  declaration  are  so  remarkable, 
hat  they  must  find  their  place  here,  taken  from 
:  public  paper,  called  the  *  Morning  Chronicle^ 
if  the  25th  of  October.     "This  day  his  majesty 

•  enters  into  the  51st  year  of  his  reign ;  and  we 
^  rejoice  to  learn,  that  he  possesses^«^6c/  healthy 
^  and  promises  the  enjoyment  of  many  years  in 

*  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  peopled'  Bat- 
les,  sieges,  even  conquests,  are  of  little  conse- 
[uence  when  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
I  nation  is  duped  and  deluded  on  to  its  ruin. 
?his  same,  this  very  same  instructor  of  the  public, 
»n  the  2nd  of  November,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
tlear  days  only  after  the  former  announcement, 
mnounced  to  the  public,  that  the  king  had  been 
n  a  state  of  great  "  agitatior{ "  from  the  date 
»f  three  weeks  before  that  2nd  of  November, 
"lay,  it  announced  to  the  public  that,  on  the  25 /^ 
f  October^  the  very  day  when  it  before  announced 
hat  the  king  was  in  perfect  health,  the  king  was 
n  so  dangerous  a  state  that  his  attendants  had 
bought  it  necessary  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
;ence  to  the  prime  minister  ;  that  a  council  was 
leld  accordingly,  and  that  the  king  was  even  then 
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OQii^igned  to  the  care  of  his  physicians  and 
keepers  !  Was  ever  nation  so  imposed  upon  as 
this  ?  Was  ever  people  so  deluded  by  a  press  ? 
Even  after  the  2Sth  of  October,  these  Bame  vehi* 
eles  of  intelligence  informed  the  people,  that  the 
king  had  been  riding  out  in  Windsor  Park  with 
several  members  of  his  family  and  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  But,  at  last,  the  fact  ccotld 
be  denied  no  longer,  and  out  it  came,  that  the 
king  had  not  been  able  to  sign  the  commission 
for  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  in  June, 
though  every  thing  had  been  transacted  in  -his 
name,  orders  of  council  had  been  issued,  and  par- 
ticularly one,  for  putting  up  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings for  an  abundant  harvest,  which  order 
began  in  these  words,  "  At  the  court  at  Wind* 
"  sor,  the  17th  of  October,  ISlOy  present  the 
*^  Kind's  most  excellent  Majesty  in  Council/* 

95.  The  parliament  had  been  prorogued  by  the 
king  on  the  21st  of  June.  It  met  again  on  the  1st 
of  November,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  ac- 
knowledged inability  to  sign  the  commission  fer 
tlieir  prorogation.  We  have  seen  that,  on  the  \7th, 
of  October,  the  proclamation  for  the  thank^iv- 
ing  had  represented  him  as  present  in  the  council 
at  Windsor.  On  the  same  day  another  proela- 
mation  was  issued  in  the  same  style,  for  further 
proroguing  the  parliament  to  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber; but,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  proclama- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  a  commission  should 
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>e  signed  for  the  further  prorogation,  and  that 
:his  commission  should  be  signed  by  the  king; 
but,  after  the  physicians  had  been  called  in,  ai 
we  have  before  seen,  on  the  25  th  of  October,  it 
ivottld  have  been  a  step  a  Utile  too  bold  to  put 
the  king's  name  to  the  bottom  of  a  commission^ 
nrhich  must  have  been  dated  after  that  25th  of 
October,  and  before  the   time   of  prorogation* 
Therefore,  there  couid  be  no  commission.     The 
Houses  met  agieeably  to  the  proclamation,  and 
motions  being  made  in  e^ch   House,  they  ad^ 
jonmed  to  the  15th  of  November,  on  which  day 
they  re -assembled,  and,  in  both  Houses,  an  ad- 
[ournment  was  moved  and  carried,  that  adjourn- 
ment being  to  the  .29th  of  November.  The  Houses 
met  again  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  entered 
into  long  debates  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
king,  and  with  regard  to  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  his  recovery.     In  the  meanwhile^ 
preparations  were  making  by  the  two  hostile  par- 
ties for  a  grand  struggle,  as  to  which  should  have 
the  government  in  its  hands  in  the  case  of  a 
regency.     The   party  which  had   the  power  in 
their  hands,  discovered  not  the  smallest  desire  to 
give  it  up.     The  prince,  who  was  of  course  to  be 
regent,  had  continued  to  live  on  the  usual  terms 
with  his  party,  which  was  that  of  the  people 
called  Whigs.    This    party   strongly   protested 
against  all  limitation  of  powers ;  and  that  the 
regent  should,  at  once,  be  possessed  of  all  the 
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powers  that  belonged  to  the  king.  The  prince^ 
his  brothers,  and  all  his  party,  contended  stoutly 
for  the  possession  of  these  full  powers ;  but  the 
other  party  contended  for  the  contrary,  and 
finally  they  prevailed,  owing  to  the  great  district 
.which  the  country  entertained,  and  justly  enter- 
tained, of  the  Whig  faction.  The  prince  and  the 
.whole  of  his  brothers  signed  a  protest  against  any 
regency  that  should  not  give  to  the  prince  all  the 
powers  of  king ;  but  this  had  very  little  effect 
upon  the  people :  indeed,  it  rather  strengthened 
the  hands  of  Perceval  and  his  party,  and  tended 
to  enable  them  finally  to  effect  their  purpose,  A 
regency  was,  therefore,  at  last  established  by  law 
for  a  limited  period  with  limited  powers, 

96.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  5  th  of  Feb* 
1811,  and  the  provisions  were  as  follows:  1. 
That  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  regent.  2« 
That  he  should  sign,  "  George,  Prince  Regent, 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty."  3.  That 
his  power  should  cease  when  the  health  of  the 
king  should  be  restored.  4.  That  the  acts  passed 
and  the  orders  and  appointments  made  by  the 
regent  should  remain  good,  unless  countermanded 
or  reversed  by  the  king.  5.  That  no  act  of  the 
regent  should  be  valid  unless  done  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  6.  That  the  regent  should,  before  he 
entered  on  his  office,  take  three  oaths ;  first,  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king;  second,  that  he 
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• 

rould  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  regent,  acr 
ordingto  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  third,  that 
,e  would  inviolably  maintain  and  presreve  the  Pro- 
extant  religion^  which  oaths  he  was  to  take  before 
lie  privy  council.  7.  That  he  should  further,  at  the 
ihe  of  taking  these  oaths,  make,  subscribe,  and 
iidibly  repeat    the   declaration  of  the  30th  of 
liarles  IL,  for  disabling  papists  from  sitting  in 
he  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  should  produce  to 
le  privy  council  a  certificate  that  he  had  taken 
le  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  some  one 
r  other  of  the  royal  chapels,  which  certificate 
lould  be  signed  by  the  person  administering  the 
ime.     8.  That,  until  the  1st  day  of  February, 
312,  he   should   be  restrained  from   granting 
serages,  or  summoning  heirs-apparent,  or  ap- 
)inting   to   titles   in   abeyance.      9.   That  he 
ould  be  restrained  from  granting  offices  in  re- 
rsion,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  during  his 
ajesty's   pleasure,  except  those  which  by  law 
e  granted  for  life.     10.  That  he  should  not  be 
strained    from    granting   pensions    under   the 
t  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  43rd  and  45th 
George  the  Third,  which  relate   to  certain 
tie  matters  connected  with  the  sea  service  and 
B   colonies.     11.   That   he   should   not   have 
wer  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  repeal  of 

*  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  the  act 
uniformity,  or  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland. 

•  That,  if  the  regent  did   not  reside  in  the 
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kingdom^  or^  if  he  married  a  papist,  his  power 
«lu>uld  cease.  13.  That  the  care  of  the  klng^ 
aiid  that  the  appointment  of  a  part  of  the  house* 
hold,  should  be  vested  in  the  queen.  14.  T^iat 
no  officer  of  the  household  should  make  any  Bp* 
pointment  but  during  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  that 
a  council  should  be  appointed  to  assist  her  majesty^ 
of  which  John  Lord  Eld  on  was  to  be  one.  !$• 
That  these  councillors  should  take  an  oath  pro«> 
mising  to  assist  her  majesty  faithfully.  17.  That 
this  council  should  have  ail  the  powers  relative 
to  the  care  of  the  king,  and  should  have  power 
to  notify  his  restoration  to  health.  18.  That, 
on  the  king's  declaring,  by  proclamation^  his 
resumption  of  the  royal  authority,  the  powere 
of  the  regent  should  cease.  19.  That,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  her  majesty,  the  care  of  the  king's 
person  should  be  vested  in  her  council.  That 
the  letters  patent  and  of  privy  seal  for  the  issues 
of  money  from  the  civil  lists  to  her  majesty 
should  continue  in  force.  20.  That  60,0001.  a 
year  should  be  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  to  tiie 
keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse,  part  of  which 
sum  to  be  placed  at  her  majesty's  disposal,  and 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
should  be  applied  in  somewhat  the  same  manner* 
21.  That  the  care  of  the  king's  real  and  personal 
estate  and  property  should  be  committed  to  trus- 
tees ;  and  that  these  trustees  should  be  answer*- 
able  to  the  queen  as  well  as  to  the  regent,  for  the 
keeping  of  these  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.  That 
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lie  regent  should  have  power  to  dispose  of  th^ 
roits  of  the  crown  and  of  the  admiralty. 
97*  Here  was  a  sort  of  partnership  sovereignty 
stablished:  a  sort  of  probationary  royalty  in 
1^  regent ;  and  it  is  truly  curious^  tbat^  in  the 
reambie  of  this  act^  the  act  is  ascribed  to  the 
ing  himself^  whose  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
ity  the  same  bill  declares  not  to  be  in  existence. 
:  says,  ^*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty^  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  com* 
'  mons ;"  though  it  says,  in  the  same  sentence^ 
bat  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
y  his  majesty  is  interrupted.  At  any  rate^  it 
"as  an  act  passed  without  the  assent  of  either  king 
r  regent*  But  the  great  and  interesting  question 
«6,  not  whether  the  act  were  agreeably  to  the 
tws  and  constitution  of  the  country  or  not ;  not 
hether  it  was  right  or  wrong  thus  to  defer  tbe 
(11  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  for  a  year^ 
ut  wheth&'y  limited  as  the  powers  were,  the 
%nce^  upon  being  invested  vnth  them^  would  take 
s  old  friends  and  companions ^  the  Whigs^  to  be 
'\s  ministers.  This  was  tbe  great  question  that 
ptated  the  country,  and  particularly  those  who 
(longed  to  the  two  political  factions.  Men  in 
sneral,  unacquainted  with  the  hidden  motives 
kat  were  at  work,  no  more  expected  that  Per- 
BVAL  and  Eldon  would  continue  for  one  mo- 
ent  to  be  ministers  under  the  regent,  than  they 
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^expected  the  end  of  the  world.  They  saw  in 
these  mei)^  the  v^ry  men  who  had  protected  his 
vifein  1806  and  1807;  they  saw  in  these  men 
Ibose  who  had  actually  turned  out  his  friend^ 
because  they  had  given  her  that  protection  ;  they 
saw  in  these  men  those  who  had  notoriously 
made  it  a  point  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  not 
only  all  his  favourites,  but  himself;  and  tbey 
saw  in  these  men  the  persons  who,  when,  at  last, 
compelled  to  put  a  regency  into  his  hands,  had 
60  put  it  with  all  the  trammels  and  all  the  de« 
grading  conditions  contained  and  expressed  in 
the  Regency  Bill  just  descriljed.  How,  then, 
'Were  people  in  general  to  imagine  that  he  would 
retain  these  men  in  power  for  one  single  ntoment 
beyond  that  the  arrival  of  which  would  enable 
him  to  discard  them  ?  They  had  left  him  fidl 
power  to  choose  his  ministers,  and,  of  course,  to 
put  all  the  immense  patronage  into  their  hands ; 
and  who  was  to  believe  that  he  would  choose 
Prrcbvai.  and  Eldon  (and  their  colleagues)  to 
be  the  organs  of  his  will  and  the  possessors  of  all 
this  patronage ;  and  that  he  could  leave  hiy  ovm 
friends,  to  whom  and  to  whose  political  principles 
he  stood  so  firmly  pledged,  still  bereft  of  all  those 
powers  and  emoluments  for  which  they  had  so 
long  been  sighing?  Yet,  this  he  did!  He  had 
protested  against  the  limited  regency;  he  had 
complained  that  it  would  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  the  good  that  he  sought  for  the 
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sountry ;  his  brothers  had  joined  him  in  the  com- 
)laint ;  his  friends  had  protested  still  more  vebe- 
nently^  and  had  accused  the  promoters  of 'the 
limitation  of  endeavours  to  subvert  the  kingly 
government :  and  yet  he  chose  for  his  ministers 
the  very  men  who  had  been  the  promoters,  and, 
n  fact,  the  doers  of  all  these  things  so  bitterly 
»omplained  of! 

9S.  But.  those  who  did  not  look  bevond  the 
surface,  did  not  perceive  that  Pkrcevajl  and  El* 
DON  had  still  the  princess  in  their  hands;  that 
they  had  THE  BOOK  in  their  hands  :  the  peo- 
pie  did  not  perceive  this,  and  the  Whigs  them- 
lelves  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  for  they  were 
ill  on  tip-toe  expecting  to  be  called  in  to  supply 
;he  place  of  Eldon  and  Perceval.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  a  deputation  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  waited  upon  the  prince  and 
iipon  the  queen,  describing  to  each  of  them  the 
mbstance  of  the  bill  which  was  intended  to  be 
massed.  The  prince  expressed  his  regret  at 
he  restrictions  which  it  was  intended  to  im- 
pose, but,  nevertheless,  accepted  the  regency  on 
;hese  terms.  The  queen  was  all  acquiescence, 
yf  course ;  but  now  came  the  great  point  to  be 
settled;  namely,  whether  the  Tories  or  the, 
H^higs  were  to  be  ministers ;  and  this  point  was 
settled  in  favour  of  the  former !  The  message 
from  the  prince  to  Perceval  upon  this  occasion, 
is  a  couple  of  documents  which  do  not  admit 
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of  description  or  abbreviation ;  we  must^  there* 
fore,  have  them  here  at  full  length*  They  should 
be  read  with  great  attention,  because  we  shaU, 
by-and-by,  be  fully  enabled  to  judge  of  their  sin* 
cerity  and  consistency ;  and  enabled  also  to  pe- 
netrate completely  into  the  motives  of  this  deci- 
sion of  the  prince,  which  filled  the  whole  country 
with  surprise,  and  plunged  into  despair  those 
seekers  after  power  and  emolument  who  had  so 
long  been  called  his  friends. 

The  Prince  Regent's  Letter, 

Carlton- House,  February  4,  1811, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  considers  the  moment  to  be  arrived, 
which  calls  for  his  decision  with  respect  to  the  persons  to  be 
employed  by  him  in  tlie  administration  of  the  executive  go* 
Temment  of  the  country,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
now  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  great  seaL 
The  prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him,  at  this  precise  junc- 
ture, to  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention  not  to  rt* 
movefrom  their  stations  those  whom  he  finds  there,  as  his  mtyet- 
ty*s  official  servants.  At  the  same  time  the  prince  owes  it  to 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  character,  which,  he  trusts,  will  ap* 
pear  in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  whatever  situation  placed, 
explicitly  to  declare,  that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and 
affection  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father,  leads  him  to  dread 
that  any  act  of  the  regent  might,  iu  the  smallest  degree,  have 
the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's  re- 
^overy. — This  consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  now  com « 
municated  to  Mr.  Perceval. — Having  thus  performed  an  act  of 
indispensable  duty,  from  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  consistency  and  honour,  the  prince  has  only  to  add,  that 
among  the  many  blessings  to  be  derived  from  his  majesty's 
zestoration  to  health,  and  to  the  personal  exercise  of  his  loyal 
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etioQis,  it  will  not,  in  the  prince's  estimation,  be  the  east^ 
t  that  most  fortunate  event  will  at  once  rescue  him  from  « 
lation  of  unexampled  embarrassment,  and  put  an  end  to  ft 
t«  af  affairs  ill  calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  interests 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  this  awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and 
it  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine  principles  of  th9 
tish  constitutionm 

Me,  Perceval's  Answer. 

Downing'Street,  February  5, 1811* 

Mr.  Perceval  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  royal  high* 

ia,  aud  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

;al  highnesses  letter  of  last  night,  which  reached  him  this 

>rning. — Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  express  his  hum* 

>  thanks  to  your  royal  highness /or  the  frankness  with  which 

ar  royal  highness  has  condescended,  explicitly,  to  communi-' 

e  the  motives  which  have  induced  your  royal  highness  to 

Qour  his  colleagues  and  him  with  your  commands  for  the 

itinuance  of  their  services,  in  the  stations  intrusted  to 

jm  by  the  king.     And  Mr.  Perceval  begs  leave  to  assure 

or  royal  highness,  that,  in  the  expression  of  your  royal 

>^hness's  sentiments  of  filial  and  loyal    attachment  to  the 

ig,  and  of  anxiety  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  majes^ 

's  health,  Mr.  Perceval  can  see  nothing  but  additional  mo- 

ea  for  their  most  anxious  exertions  to  give  satisfaction  to 

ur  royal  highness,  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be 

ven,  by  endeavouring  to  promote  your  royal  highness's 

3WS  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  country. — ^Mr, 

^ceval  has  never  failed  to  regret  the  impression  of  yoor 

yal  highness,  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  regency 

11,  which  his  majesty's  servants  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  tore- 

mmend  to  parliament.     But,  he  ventures  to  submit  to  your 

yal  highness,  that,  whatever  difficulties  the  present  awful cri- 

I  of  the  coun  try  and  the  world  may  create  in  the  administration 

the  executive  government,  your  royal  highness  will  not  find 

emin  any  degree  increased  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 

cercise  of  those  branches  of  the  royal  prerogatives  which  has 

ren  introduced  by  parliament,  in  conformity  to  what  was  in- 
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.tended  on  a  former  similar  occasion  ;  and  tbat  whaterMr  mi» 
,  nisters  your  royal  highness  might  think  proper  to  Qmploj^ 
would  find  in  that  full  support  and  countenance  which,  as  long 
as  they  were  honoured  with  your  royal  highnesses  commands^ 
they  would  fieel  confident  they  would  continue  to  enjoy,  Am- 
ple and  suflScient  means  to  enahle  your  royal  highness  efiac« 
tually  to  maintain  the  great  and  important  interest  of  ths 
United  Kingdom. — ^And  Mr.  Perceval  humhly  trusts,  that, 
whatever  doubts  your  royal  highness  may  entertain  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  measures  which 
liaveheen  adopted,  your  royal  highness  will  feel  assured  that 
they  could  not  have  been  recommended  by  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants, nor  sanctioned  by  parliament,  but  upon  the  sincere, 
^ongh  possibly  erroneous,  couTiction,  that  they  in  no  degree 
trenched  upon  the  true  principles  and  spirit  of  the  constitii- 
tion.*->Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  add,  that  he  holds 
himself  in  readiness,  at  auy  moment,  to  wait  upon  your  rojal 
highness,  and  to  receive  any  commands  with  which  your  royal 
highnesB  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  honour  him. 


99.  It  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  dis- 
simulation  equal  to  this  never  was  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  world  ;  but,  it  is  not  being  at  all 
bold  to  say,  that  dissimulation  to  surpass  it  never 
was  witnessed,  since  the  use  of  words  was  in 
practiee  amongst  men.  The  prince's  letter  to 
Perceval  ^vas  clearly  intended  to  make  the 
Whigs  believe  that  he  would  call  them  to  poweit 
as  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  his  authority  should 
cease.  The  expression  of  the  rescuing  him  from 
a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrassment ;  and 
the  expression  of  state  of  affairs^  ill  calculated 
to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
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ution,  and  his  telling  Perceval  that  the 
'  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  king's  reco- 
rd by  turning  out  his  chosen  servants,  was  the 
)nsideration  which  alone  dictated  his  deter- 
jnation  not  to  remove  them  from  the  places 
I  which  he  found  tliem  "  left  bv  his  father : 
le  expressions,  together  with  the  protestations 
ruth  and  sinceritv  ;  and  Perceval's  thanks 
the  frankness  with  which  the  communication 
been  made  to  him  :  these  were  taken  by  the 
lie  as  certain  signs  that  the  prince  only  kept 
ceval  in  for  the  present;  but  that  he  would 
ainly  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  the  year  of 
raint  had  expired. 

OO.  So  completely  successful  was  this  dissi- 
ition,  that  it  appears  to  have  imposed  upon 
Whig  place-hunters  themselves.  Besides 
e  written  communications,  however,  there 
i  certain  overt  acts  which  seemed  to  forbid 
Y  human  being  to  believe  that  the  prince 
not  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ministers ;  he 
ally  sent  for  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey, 
were  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  party 
had  been  in  power  in  1807,  emd proposed  to 
t  to  form  a  ministry  to  them.  The  other 
f  were  actually  preparing  to  quit  their  of- 
;  and  had  made  the  arrangements  necessary 
e  several  departments,  for  delivering  the  bu- 
s  up  to  successors.  After  all  this,  out  came 
Einnouncement,  all  at  once,  that  the  ministry 
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was  not  to  be  changed  !  The  real  cause  unques* 
tionably  was  this ;  that  Picrceval  and  BldoN 
had  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  their  hands ;  that 
they  ivere  in  possession  of  the  book,  and  of  idl 
its  secrets  ;  that  they  could  have  brought  out  the 
letter,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  letter,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  paragraph  58  of  this  His-* 
tory;  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  warrant 
issued  by  the  recommendation  of  the  WhigB| 
and  which  will  be  found  in  paragraph  66  of  this 
History ;  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  re* 
port  on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  to  bt 
found  in  the  same  paragraph ;  that  they  were  ia 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  documents  ineB-» 
tioned  in  this  paragraph  from  67  to  79  inda- 
aive;  and  that  the  publication  of  these  doca« 
Hients,  the  publication  of  the  proof  of  all  tbs 
conspiracy,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  called 
it  in  her  letters  to  the  king ;  that  the  publicatiMl 
of  the  proof  of  all  this,  would  have  filled  the 
English  people,  with  what  I  will  not,  what  I  daiB 
not,  describe;  but  which,  I  may  safely  Stty^ 
would  have  inspired  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
regent  which,  according  to  every  principle  of 
human  nature,  he  must  have  been  desirous 
to  prevent  the  existence  of,  at  the  expense 
of  any-thing,  no  matter  what,  short  of  Kfi 
itself. 

101.  If  he  pacified   Perceval  and  Eldok^ 
then  this  terrible  history  remained  unknown;  aad 
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Princess  would,  of  course,  be  kept  qirietl^ 
vegetate  at  Kensingtou  Palace  and  at  iBlaok* 
±  alternately.  Phrcbval  and  Eldon  would 
5  brought  her  out;  they  would  have  con* 
led  that  she  should  be  called  the  princkss 
ent;    they  would  have  t^ontended  that  she 

not  only  always  been  innocent,  but  that  she 
been  cruelly  oppressed  and  conspired 
nst;  they  would  have  contended  that  she 
lid  hold  drawing-rooms  and  have  a  courts 
,  let  it  be  observed,  they  would  have  had  the 
le  nation  with  them  as  with  the  voice  of  one 
.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  the  kingdom  who 
fd  not  have  reproached  her  husband,  her  son, 
er  brothers,  if  he  had  not  espoused  the  cause 
^ARCEVAL  and  Eldon  in  such  a  case  as  thku 
;hat  the  prince  was  compelled  to  keep  the 
sters  in  their  places,  or  to  encounter  all  the 
dful  hostility  that  they  were  thus  enabled  te 

up  against  him.  Whether  he  really  at  first 
aded  to  change  the  ministry,  one  may  doubt. 

sending  for  Lords  Grbnville  and  Grey  te 
1  a  ministry  might  be  a  mere  blind  arranged 
re-hand  with  Perceval;  and  the  prepara- 
I  for  quitting  office  on  tl>e  part  of  the  old 
sters  might  be  the  same.     And,  indeed,  the 

regency  bill  itself,  though  protested  against 
ehemently,  might  have  been  a  matter  ar» 
ed  beforehand.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  these 
ers  were  not  all  previous  arrangement^  we 
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must  conclude  that  P£RC£Val  went,  at  the  last 
moment,  with  the  hook  in  his  hand,  and  that 
that  produced  the  decision  winch  filled  the  whole 
country  with  surprise. 

102.  The  decision  having  heen  taken,  and  the 
communication  made  to  the  world,  the  Whig  fac- 
tion put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  they 
could.  They  said,  and  they  published  in  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  that  the  puince  had,  in  keeping  ia 
Perceval  and  his  set,  been  actuated  solely  by 
filial  affection  for  his  revered  father,  whose  re- 
covery, he  was  afraid,  might  have  been  retarded, 
if,  upon  return  to  the  use  of  his  reason,  he  found 
his  old  and  faithful  servants  turned  out  of  his 
offices ;  but  that  if  he  found  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  the  derangement  of  the  king  still  con* 
tinned,  then  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
these  men,  and  put  his  own  friends  in  thrir 
places ;  and  that  this  was  the  true  meaning  of 
his  letter  to  Perceval.  To  this  it  was  answered^ 
that  supposing  the  kjng  to  return  to  his  reason 
before  the  termination  of  the  year,  must  not  his 
recovery  be  retarded  as  effectually,  by  learning 
that  his  son  had  intended  to  turn  out  his  servants 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  by  finding  that  he  had 
actually  turned  them  out?  and  supposing  the 
king  to  return  to  his  reason  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year ;  must  not  his  complete  recovery  be 
retarded,  must  he  not  be  replunged  into  his  dis- 
mal situation,  upon  finding  his  servants  turned  out 
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Sice^  as  effectually  as  he  would  have  been,  if 
ad  found  them  turned  out  of  office  before  the 
of  the  year  ?  A  reply  to  this  was  impossible ; 
jT  man  of  sense  said  that  there  was  great  dissi* 
ition  somewhere,  that  the  true  cause  of  keep- 
Perceval  in  power  was  carefully  kept  out  of 

■ 

)3.  Nevertheless  the  Whig  faction,  always 
dy  of  gain,  always  cormorants  after  the  pub- 
loney,  still  nourished  and  cherished  the  fond 
:  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  prince 
d  take  them  into  power ;  and  that,  as  there 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  power 
d  be  of  considerable  permanence,  they  should 
ble  at  last  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
c  for  a  generation  at  least.  They,  therefore, 
ired  up  all  sorts  of  stories  tending  to  encou- 
the  belief  that  the  month  of  February,  1812^ 
'JO  see  them  in  possession  of  the  public  purse, 
ugh  their  newspapers  they  related  that  the 
CE  merely  tolerated  Perceval  and  Eljdon 
the  rest  of  the  ministers,  that  he  saw  them 
ildom  as  possible,  and  only  just  for  that 
h  of  time  which  was  necessary  for  the  sign- 
f  papers;  that,  at  his  levees,  he  turned  his 
upon  them,  seemed  hardly  to  know  them^ 
I  he  received  Lords  Grenville  and  GreY| 
dl  the  persons  of  that  party,  in  the  most  cor- 
manner,  shook  them  by  the  hand,  and  as 
1    as  said  to  the  whole  court,  and  to  the 
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it  had  been  printed,  in  a  considerable  editioi^  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  printer,  in  the  Strand ;  the  whole 
edition  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  book- 
seller ;  the  day  of  publication  was  named,  that 
being  the  9th  of  March,  1S07;  but  on  the  7th  of 
March,  or  thereabouts,  the  king  determiaed 
upon  turning  out  the  Whigs  and  taking  in  Pea- 
CEVAL.  Instantly  Perceval  suppressed  THE 
BOOK ;  took  the  edition  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bookseller,  thinking  that  he  had  every  copy  in  his 
own  possession.  The  story  has  been  in  print 
about  his  having  burned  the  books  in  the  court- 
yard of  his  country  house;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  certainly  appears  to  have  thought 
that  no  one  but  himself  had  a  copy  of  THE 
BOOK.  In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived; 
for  several  copies  of  this  book,  as  many  as 
four  or  five,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals.  This  must  have  been  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  Perceval;  for  if  the 
book  were  once  published,  his  power  was  gone. 
The  PRINCESS  he  might  be  able  to  keep  quiet^ 
but  the  public  was  a  less  manageable  being.  To 
be  sure  the  publication  of  the  book,  he  must  have 
been  aware,  would  cover  the  Whig  faction  with 
monstrous  odium;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
have  rendered  the  prince  independent  of  him. 
God  knows  what  the  effect  might  have  been  at 
that  time,  while  Napoleon  was  the  master  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe !    God  knows  what 
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Hht  have  been  the  effect  with  r^;ard  to  the 
bility  of  the  thitme  itself;  but  of  the  eflbct 
h  regard  to  the  princb  ip  the  eyes  of  the 
iple^  no  one  could  doubt  Still,  however,  a 
blication  of  the  book  at  that  time  would  have 
idered  the  princb  quite  careless  as  to  the 
mdship  of  Pbrceval.  To  prevent  that  publi« 
ion  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  conse* 
mce  with  the  latter;  and  accordingly,  every 
isible  exertion  was  made  to  prevent  the  possi* 
ity  of  such  publication. 

105.  When  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 

nter,  there  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  a  sur- 

s  copy  from  being  printed,  or  several  surplus 

nes,  uncommon  vigilance  and  exaction.  In  or- 

ary  cases,  no  such  pains  are  required,  because 

temptation  is  not  great.   In  this  case,  it  is  pro- 

»le  that  every  possible  precaution  was  taken ; 

still,  there  must  have  been  many  compositors 

1  whose  hands  the  manuscript  was  necessarily 

;  and  there  must  have  been  many  persons  too 

hin  whose  reach  the  sheets  would  come.     In 

•rt,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  that  was  em- 

yed,  or  that  might  have  been  employed,  four 

five  copies  of  the  book,  an  octavo  volume  of 

ut  350  pages,  got  into  private  hands.  To  get  at 

)e  copies  advertisements  appeared  in  all  the 

ilic  papers,  as  soon  as  the  prince  had  deter- 

ledto  keep  Perceval  as  his  minister.    These 

ertisements  plainly  enough  described  the  con- 

B 
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tents  of  the  book,  and  contained  offers  of  high 
price  for  the  book  to  such  persons  as  might  havo 
n  copy  to  dispose  of.     In  this  manner  the  copies 
were  bought  up :  one  was  sold  for  SOOL,  one  or 
two  for  500Z.  each,  one  for  1000/.^  and  the  last 
for   1500/.     As    mentioned    in  paragraph   9% 
PjliRCEVAL  thought  he  had  destroyed  the  whole 
in  1807,  but  he  now  thought,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  bad  the  whole  in  his  possession  that  had  not 
been  destroyed.     The  public  paid  great  attention 
to  these  curious  advertisements;  and  they  won- 
dered, upon  learning  what  the  nature  of  the  book 
was,  that  the  PRINCESS  herself  should  still  remain 
silent.     Pkrceval,  however,  found  the  means  to 
amuse  her  in  the  manner  that  the  Whigs  had  been 
anfiused  by  her  husband.    At  present  the  queen 
wad  alive  :  and  therefore  there  was  a  queea  to 
hold  drawing-rooms,  if  necessary ;  and  then  the 
PaiKCBss  Charlo'ite  was  growing  up,  and  was 
heiress* apparent  to  the  throne ;  and  her  mother 
would  surely  enjoy  distinction  suited  to  her  rank 
if  she  had  but  patience  to  wait  a  little  while. 

106.  Thus  was  the  secret  kept  locked  up  in 
the  hands  of  Pbrceval  and  Eldon,  and  their 
immediate  associates;  thus  was  the  princess 
amused  during  the  year  1811;  and  thus  were 
Whigs  amused,  though  more  impatient  than  any 
party,  always  looking  forward  to  power  and 
emolument  with  more  greediness  than  any  other; 
thus^  too^  were  the  public  amused,  not  however 
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thout  looking  forward  with  uncommon  curiosity 
see  what  would  take  place  when  the  princb 
>«ild  be  in  pcmsession  of  what  were  termed  his 
^Mpowen*'  The  Irish,  never  the  first  to  dis-^ 
irer  duplicity  practised  upon  them,  looked  for- 
rd  with  great  anxiety  to  the  arrival  of  the  JvU 
wers.  The  prince  had  always  professed  hia 
xiety  to  see  what  was  called  the  emancipatioii 
the  Catholics.  The  Whigs  had  made  that  a 
sat  test  of  their  liberdity  and  justice.  The 
ah  regarded  the  old  king  as  the  great  obstacle 
their  obtaining  of  that  inestimable  blessing* 
ley  were  a  little  chagrined,  indeed^  when  they 
md  that  Perceyal  and  Eldon,  who  had  put 
t  the  Whigs  upon  that  very  question^  were 
II  retained  in  power  by  the  prince.  But^i 
never  mind,^'  they  said,  ^^  we  have  only  about 
eleven  months  to  wait  till  tlie  prince  gets  hia 
^U powers  ;  and  he  will  then  fulfil  his  pledges 
to  Ireland."  In  the  meanwhile  the  prince^ 
ving  been  installed  as  regent,  and  having 
ken  the  oaths  according  to  the  act,  proceeded 
the  12th  of  February,  1811,  to  open  the  par- 
ment,  or  rather,  to  commence  his  legislative 
ictions,  by  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  which 
eech,  however,  he  did  not  go  to  deliver  in  per- 
1,  but  issued  a  commission  for  the  purpose* 
le  speech  was  as  follows  : 

\ILy  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  execution  of  the  com« 
Mion  which  has  now  been  read  to  you,  we  are  commanded 

H  2 
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by  hU  Toyal  higlineis  the  Prince  Regent  to  express,  in  tb* 
strongest  manner,  bow  deeply  be  laments,  not  only  in  eommoa 
witb  all  bis  mnjcsty's  loyal  subjects,  bat  wttb  a  penontl  and 
filial  affliction,  tlie  great  national  calamity  wbicb  has  been  th^ 
occasion  of  imposing  upon  his  royal  highness  tbe  duty  of  •zec>- 
cising,  in  his  majesty's  name,  the  royal  authority  of  this  king- 

dom. In  conveying  to  you  the  sense  which  his  royal  bigL- 

ness  entertains  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  im|iortuit 
trust  which  is  reposed  in  him,  his  royal  highness  commands 
us  to  assure  you,  that  he  looks  with  the  most  {lerfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  parliament,  and  to  the  attach* 
ment  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people,  for  the  most  effectual 
assistance  and  support ;  and  h's  royal  highness  will,  on  bis 
part,  exert  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  direct  the  powers  witb 
which  be  is  invested  to  the  advancement  of  the  prosperiiyy 
welfare,  and  security  of  his  majesty's  dominions.-^— We  am 
directed  to  inform  you,  that  his  royal  highness  has  gteat  sa» 
tisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  state,  that  fresh  opportuiutiss 
bave  been  afforded,  during  the  late  campaign,  for  dijitinguisb« 
ing  tbe  valoar  and  skill  of  his  majesty's  forces  both  by  seaaad 
land.— The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  of  Am- 
boyna  have  still  farther  reduced  the  colonial  dependencies  of 

tbe  enemy. ^Tbe  attack  upon  tbe  island  of  Sicily,  which 

was  announced  to  tbe  world  with  a  presumptuous  anticipalioft 
of  success,  has  been  repulsed  by  the  persevering  exertioat 
and  valour  of  his  majesty's  land  and  sea  forces. ^ITie  judi- 
cious arrangement  adopted  by  the  officers  commanding  oa 
that  station  derived  material  support  from  the  seal  and  ardonr 
which  were  manifested  during  this  contest  by  tbe  inhabitaots 
of  Sicily,  and  from  the  co-operation  of  the  naval  means  which 

were  directed  by  his'  Sicilian  majesty  to  this  object. Ta 

Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz,  the  defence  of  which  constituted  the 
principal  object  of  his  majesty's  exertions  in  the  Isst  cam- 
paign,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  have  been  hitherto  frustrated* 
Tbe  consummate  skill,  prudence,  and  perseverance  of  Lieute* 
nant-General  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  and  the  discipline 
and  detei mined  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  under  bia  com- 
mand, have   been  conspicuously   displayed   throughtut  the 
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iU.  of  Uie  campaign^  Tli«  effect  of  tbove  distini^uUhe^ 
lidet,  in  inspiring  confidence  and  energy  into  tbe  troops,  of 
majesty's  allies,  hat  been  bappily  evinced  by  thf  ir  gencn, 
^ood  conduct,  and  particularly  by  the  brilliant  part  wlii<^ 
r  bore  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Busaco.  And  hia 
d  bigliness  commands  ns  further  to  stnte,  that  he  trusts 
will  enable  him  to  continue  the  most  effectual  assistance 
le  brave  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  support  of  a  coar 

which  they  manifest  a  determination  to  maintain  with 
toted  perseverance ;  and  his  royal  highuess  is  persuaded, 

you  will  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  British  empire 
t  be  deeply  affected  in  the  issue  of  this  contest,  on  whicb 
liberties  and  independence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portnguese^ 

ons  entirely  depend. We  have  it  likewise  in  command 

cqnaint  you,  that  discussions  are  now  depending  between 

eoontry  and  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  it  is 
earnest  wish  of  his  royal  highness  that  he  may  find  himsfH 
>led  to  bring  these  discussions  to  an  amicable  term^a* 
f  consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  crowuy  and 

maritime  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

rTLKMEN  OF  THB  HousE  OF  CoMMOKs, — We  are  directed 
squaint  you,  that  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Begenl 
given  his  commands  that  the  estimates  for  the  expendituire 
le  current  year  should  be  laid  before  you  ;  and  his  royal 
mess  has  great  satisfaction  in  acquainting  you,  that  al- 
gh  the  difficulties  under  which  the  commerce  of  thlsking- 
.  has  laboured,  have  in  some  degree  affected  a  part  of  his 
psty's  revenue,  particularly  in  Ireland,  yet  that  the  reve- 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  year,  though  unaided  by  any 
taxation,  is  greater  than  was  ever  known  in  any  preced- 
^ear.  And  his  royal  highness  trusts  to  your  zeal  and  li- 
lity  to  afford  his  majesty  adequate  supplies  for  the  support 
ie  great  contest  in  which  he  is  necessarily  engaged. 

Lords  and  Gentlemen, — We  ure  commanded  by  his 
1  highness  to  declare  to  you,  that  it  is  the  most  anxious 
I  of  his  heart,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  restore  unim- 
sd  into  the  hands  of  his  majesty  the  government  of  his 
dom  ;  and  that  his  royal  highness  earnestly  prays  that  ^he 
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Almigbty  may  be  pleased  in  his  mercy  to  accelerate  the  ta> 
mination  of  a  calamity  so  deeply  lamented  by  the  -whole  xia« 
tion,  and  so  peculiarly  afflicting  to  his  royal  highness  him- 
self. 

107*  It  was  hard  for  any  one  to  discover  ia 
this  speech  any- thing  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
Whig  faction.  Here  are  praises  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  navy  and  the  army ;  also  boasting  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances ;  and  a  deter- 
mination expressed  to  pursue  the  policy  which  the 
men  in  power  have  been  pursuing  for  a  long  while; 
yet,  on  the  mere  mention  of  the  princess  anxious 
desire  to  be  enabled  to  replace  the  authority 
in  the  hands  of  his  father,  did  the  hungry  Whigs 
and  their  partisans  build  a  hope,  and  proclaim  the 
confident  expectation,  indeed,  that  the  frincx 
detested  his  ministers,  and  sighed  for  the  moment 
when  he  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  their  hands, 
though  that  same  moment  would  take  from  him 
the  whole  of  the  kingly  powers  for  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time,  and  perhaps  for  ever  !  Even 
the  slender  circumstance  of  the  speech  having 
been  made  by  commission  instead  of  having  been 
made  in  person  was  seized  hold  of  as  a  prooi^ 
and  a  strong  proof,  that  the  prince  abhorred  his 
ministers ;  and  it  was  actually  asserted  most  in- 
dustriously through  all  the  prints  of  the  Whigs^ 
that  he  never  would  disgrace  his  lips  by  uttering 
a  speech  written  by  such  ministers. 

108.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  political  parties 
and  intrigues,  things  went  on  until  the  month  of 
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uiary^  1812»  We  shall,  by-and-by,  have  to 
lerve  upon  the  events  of  the  war  during  this 
ir^  and  upon  the  other  measures  deeply  aflTect- 
the  country ;  but  we  must  first  pursue  this 
ind  party-intrigue  to  its  upshot.  In  the  month 
January,  1812,  rumours  began  to  be  afloat  re- 
nting the  intentions  of  the  prince  with  regard 
his  ministers.  Until  now  all  had  been  confi.- 
It  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  who 
1,  during  the  ten  or  eleven  preceding  months^ 
ked  upon  themselves  as  the  real  possessors  of 
!  {daces  and  pensions :  and  only  kept  out  of 
I  apparent  possession  merely  to  indulge  the 
ressive  and  admirable  filial  feelings  of  the 
;nc£,  and  that  too  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
t  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  they  were 
be  undeceived.  During  the  past  year,  the 
rquess  of  Welleslev,  who  was  secretary  of 
te  for  foreign  affairs,  had,  the  public  were 
1,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  the 
NCE  had  desired  him  to  keep  the  seals  of 
ce  till  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions.  This 
t  regarded  as  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
ted  change,  and  the  Whigs  at  their  gambling- 
ises  had  a  sort  of  general  carouse  in  anticipa- 
i  of  their  triumph.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
^ever,  1812,  during  a  debate  relating  to  the 
(1  dispute  with  America,  a  Whig  member 
ing  let  fall  some  expressions  predicting  a 
edy  destruction  of  the  ministers'  power^  Per^ 
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CBVAL  answered  that  "  the  golden  dreams  of 
his  opponents  would,  he  imagined,  end  by  pro^ 
ducing  the  mortification  usually  attendant  on  all 
such  dreams/'  This  was  an  ominous  sign.  It 
threw  the  whole  party  into  consternation.  They 
rallied  again  on  the  ISth,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  the  public  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  explained 
away  his  words.  On  the  17th,  however,  the 
whole  town  began  to  perceive  that  the  ministers 
were  to  retain  their  places.  Still  there  was  a 
story  about  overtures  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grbn- 
ville;  and  the  public  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  real  facts  till  the  19th, 
when,  in  the  following  letters,  the  one  from  the 
Princis:  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  answer 
through  the  duke  from  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
viLLE,  came  forth,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of 
the  unfortunate  Whigs. 


The  Prince's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  rela* 
tive  to  the  Ministry^  dated  Carlton-House, 
ISthFeb.  1812. 

My  dearest  Brother, 
As   the    restrictions   on    the  exercise   of  the 
royal  authority  will  shortly  expire,  when  I  roust 
make  my  arrangements  for  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  powers  with  which  I  am  invested. 


"i 


hink  it  right  to  commcinicate  to  you  those  sen- 
aents  which  I  was  withheld  from  express* 
[^  at  an  early  period  of  the  session^  by  my  earn- 
«  desire  that  the  expected  motion  on  the  affiura 
Ireland  might  undergo  the  deliberate  discus- 
0)  of  parliament,  unmixed  with  any  other  con- 
leration* 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  recol- 
:tion  to  the  recent  circumstances  under  which 

•V, 

issumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  par- 
.ment.  At  a  moment  of  imexampled  difficulty 
d  danger,  I  was  called  upoti  to  make  a  selection 
persons  to  whom  I  should  intrust  the  functions 
the  executive  government. 
My  sense  of  duty  to  our  royal  father  solely  de- 
ded  that  choice,  and  every  private  feeling  gave 
ly  to  considerations  which  admitted  of  no 
mbt  or  hesitation.  I  trust  I  acted  in  that  re- 
ect  as  the  genuine  representative  of  the  august 
jrson  whose  functions  I  was  appointed  to  dis- 
large ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
lat  such  was  the  opinion  of  persons  for  whose 
dgment  and  honourable  principles  I  entertain 
e  highest  respect. 

In  various  instances,  as  you  well  know,  where 
e  law  of  the  last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty, 
Rave  waved  my  personal  gratification,  in  order 
'at  his  majesty  might  resume,  on  his  restoration 
health,  every  power  and  prerogative  belonging 
his  crown.     I  certainly  am  the  last  person  in 

I 
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the  kingdom  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
spair of  our  royal  father's  recovery. 

A  new  cera  is  now  arrived^  and  I  cannot  but 
reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  events  which  have 
distinguished   the  short  period  of  my  restricted 
regency.     Instead  of  suflfering  in  the  loss  of  any 
of  her  possessions,  by  the  gigantic  force  which 
has  been  employed  against  them.  Great  Britain 
has  added  most  important  acquisitions  to  her 
empire;  the  national  faith  has  been  preserved 
inviolate  towards  our  allies ;  and  if  character  is 
strength  applied  to  a  nation^,  the  increased  and 
increasing   reputation   of   his    majesty^s   arms 
will  show  to  the  nations  of  the  continent  how 
much  they  may  still  achieve  when  animated  by  a 
glorious  spirit  of  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
In  the  critical  situation  of  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula, I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  every  mea- 
sure which  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I 
mean  to  depart  from  the  present  system.     Per- 
severance alone  can  achieve  the  great  object  in 
question,  and  I  cannot  vnthhold  my  approbation 
from  those  who  have  honourably  distinguisJied 
themselves  in  support  of  it.     I  have  nopredileO' 
tions  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no 
objects  to  attain,  but  such  as  are  common  to 
the  whole  empire.     If  such  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  my  conduct,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the 
past  as  the  evidence  of  what  the  future  will  be,  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  meet  with  the  support  of 
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iamenty   and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened 

aving  made  this  communication  of  my  sen- 
ints,  in  this  new  and  extraordinary  crisis  of 
affairs^  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
gratification  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those 
ons  with  whom  the  earlt/  habits  of  my  public 
ivere  formed,  would  strengthen  my  hands,  and 
ititute  apart  of  my  government.  With  such 
»ort,  and  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united 
linistration,  formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis, 
all  look  with  additional  confidence  to  a  pros- 
>us  issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest  in  which 
it  Britain  was  ever  engaged, 
ou  are  authorized  to  communicate  these  sen- 
;nts  to  Lord  Grey,  who,  1  have  no  doubt,  will 
:e  them  known  to  Lord  Grenville. 
I  am  always,  my  dearest  Frederick, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

GEORGE,  P.  R. 

^S. — I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  imme- 
ely  to  Mr.  Perceval. 


wer  of  Lords   Grey  and  Grenville  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  dated  15 th  Feb.  1812. 

>ir, — We  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  express 
/our  royal  highness  our  dutiful  acknowledg- 
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ments  for  the  gracious  and  condescending  maiH 
ner  in  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  com- 
municate to  us  the  letter  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  now  made  for  the  future   adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs ;  and  we  take  the  li- 
berty of  availing  ourselves  of  your  gracious  per- 
mission to  address  to  your  royal  highness  in  this 
form  what  has  occurred  to  us  in  consequence  of 
that  communication.     The  Prince  Regent,  after 
expressing  to  your  royal  highness  in  that  letter  his 
sentiments  on  various  public  matters,  has,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  condescended  to  intimate 
his  wish  that  some  of  those  persons  with  whom 
the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  were  formed, 
would  strengthen  his  royal  highness's  hands,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  his  government,    and   his 
royal  highness  is  pleased  to  add,  that  with  such 
support,  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  admi- 
nistration, formed   on  the  most  liberal  basis,  he 
would  look  with  additional  confidence  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest  in  which 
Great  Britain  has  ever  been  engaged.     On  the 
other  parts  of  his  royal  highness's  letter  we  do 
not  presume  to  oflfer  any  observations ;  but  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  so  far  as  we  may  ven- 
ture to  suppose  ourselves  included  in  the  gracious 
wish  which  it  expresses,  we  owe  it,  in  obedience 
and  duty  to  his  royal  highness,  to  explain  our- 
selves with  frankness   and  sincerity.     We  beg 
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• 

^e  most  earnestly  to  assure  his  royal  high<^ 
s,   that   no   sacrifices   but  those  of  honour 
i  duty   could  appear  to   us  too  great  to  be 
de,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  divisions  of 
country^  and  uniting  both  its  government  and 
people.     All  personal  exclusion  we  entirely 
::laim ;  we  rest  on  public  measures ;  and  it  is 
this  ground  alone  that  we  must  express  with- 
reserve  the  impossibility  of  our  being  united 
h  the  present  government.     Our  differences 
opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to 
nit  of  such  an  union.    His  royal  highness  will^ 
are  confident^  do  us  tlie  justice  to  remember 
,t  we  have  twice  already  acted  upon  this  im- 
ssion  ;  in  1809^  on  the  proposition  then  made 
us  under  his  majesty's  authority ;    and  last 
jr,  when  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  re- 
re  our  advice  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
V  government.    The  reasons  which  we  then 
nbly  submitted  to  him  are  strengthened  by  the 
reasing  danger  of  the  times ;  nor  has  there, 
^n  to  this  moment,  appeared  even  any  ap- 
iximation  towards  such  an  agreement  of  opi- 
»n  on  the  public  interest,  as  can  alone  form  a 
lis  for  the  honourable  union  of  parties  previ- 
Jy  opposed  to  each  other.     Into  the  detail  of 
►se  differences  we  are  unwilling  to  enter;  they 
brace  almost  all  the  leading  features  of  the 
tsent  policy  of  the  empire ;    but  his  royal 
;hness  has,  himself,  been  pleased  to  advert  to 
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the  late  deliberation.s  of  parliament  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  This  is  a  subject^  above  all  others, 
important  in  itself^  and  connected  with  the  most 
pressing  dangers.  Far  from  concurring  in  the 
sentiments  which  his  majesty's  ministers  have, 
on  that  occasion,  so  recently  expressed,  we  enter- 
tain opinions  directly  opposite :  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in 
the  present  system  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
immediate  repeal  of  those  civil  disabilities  under 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
still  labour  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
To  recommend  to  parliament  this  repeal,  is  the 
first  advice  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to  offer 
to  his  royal  highness,  nor  could  we,  even  for  the 
shortest  time,  make  ourselves  responsible  for  any 
fiirther  delay  in  the  prospect  of  a  measure,  with- 
out which  we  could  entertain  no  hope  of  render- 
ing ourselves  useful  to  his  royal  highness,  or  to 
the  country.  We  have  only  further  to  beg  your 
royal  highness  to  lay  before  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  expression  of  our  humble 
duty,  and  the  sincere  and  respectful  assurance  of 
our  earnest  wishes  for  whatever  may  best  promote 
the  ease,  honour,  and  advantage  of  his  royal 
highness's  government,  and  the  success  of  his 
endeavours  for  the  public  welfare. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c« 

(Signed)  GREY.— GRENVILLE. 
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109.  Every  one  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  thus 
eluded,  let  what  else  might  happen^  for  the 
nainder  of  the  life  of  the  prince,  whether  as 
GENT  or  KING,  unless,  indeed,  they  should 
)ose  to  call  in  the  people,  by  the  means  of  a 
orm  of  the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament; 
I  this  they  were  then  told  ;  of  this  they  were 
m  warned ;  this  warning  they  did  not  take, 
i  the  consequence  was,  that  they  had  to  un* 
go  exclusion  to  the  end  of  this  prince's  life. 

110.  In  February,  1811,  the  pretended  reason 
keeping   Perceval   and   his  colleagues  in 

ver,  was,  that  by  dispossessing  them  of  that 
ver,  the  prince  might  possibly  risk  the  pre- 
ition  of  a  complete  recovery  of  his  father,  if  he 
Mild  happen  to  be  restored  to  reason,  and  find 
favourite  servants  discharged.  That  pretence 
lid  avail  no  longer ;  the  season  for  making 
it  pretence  was  now  passed ;  now  the  king** 
lady  had  become  confirmed ;  now,  therefore^ 
>ther  pretence  was  necessary ;  that  pretence, 
as  stated  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
t,  in  so  critical  a  situation  of  the  war,  the 
[NCR  fears  that  turning  out  his  ministers  may 
d  his  allies  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  **  cfe- 
't  from  the  present  system  of  upholdir^  his 
ance,  and  carrying  on  the  war^  That  is  to 
,  he  is  afraid  to  turn  out  Perceval,  Eli>on, 
I  their  colleagues,  lest  his  allies  on  the  con- 
Knt  should  suspect  that  he   has  ceased   his 

K  2 
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desire  to  aid  them  in  the  war  in  the  manner  that 
they  have  been  aided,  while  he  has  been  guided 
by  the  councils  of  these  ministers.  Never  was 
pretence  so  bald  and  so  barefaced  as  this.  Just 
as  if  his  new  ministers  could  not  have  declared 
their  readiness  to  carry  on  the  war  with  as  much 
vigour  as  the  old  ones  !  Just  as  if  Lord  Grbn* 
VILLE,  who  would  naturally  h^ve  been  the  new 
prime  minister,  had  not  carried  on  the  war  in 
conjunction  with  Pitt  and  Dundas  ;  and  just  as 
if  he  and  Lord  Grey  had  not  carried  on  the  war 
with  renewed  vigour  when  they  became  ministers 
in  1806  !  Just  as  if  the  making  of  these  men  his 
ministers,  and  Lord  Grenville  especially,  who 
was  one  of  the  great  authors  of  the  war  itself^ 
and  who  had  signalized  himself  by  the  haughty 
and  insolent  state-paper,  in  which  he  rejected 
the  proposition  of  the  first  consul  to  treat  for 
peace ;  just  as  if  the  appointment  of  these  men 
to  office,  instead  of  keeping  in  Perceval,  would 
have  made  the  allies  suspect  his  warlike  propen- 
sities, and  thereby  have  broken  up  or  weakened 
the  alliances ! 

111.  But,  look  at  the  cool  insult  offered  to 
Lord  Grey,  and,  through  him,  to  Lord  Grbn- 
viLLBj  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  in  the 
prince's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  the  prince  expresses  his 
determination  not  to  turn  out  his  ministers^  for 
the  reasons   there  alleged.    Then  follows  this 
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agraph^  which  drops  in  almost  incidentally, 
which  he  expresses  a  wish  that  '^  some  of  those 
rsons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  public 
\  were  formed^  would  strengthen  his  hands  and 
istitute  a  part  of  his  government."  This 
ter  he  authorizes  the  duke  to  communicate 

Lord  Grey^  and  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
It  he  will  communicate  the  contents  of  it  to 
rd  Grenvillb.  Never  was  insult  so  great  as 
s  before  offered  to  mortal  man.  These  two 
ds  are  told  that  they  may  come,  if  they  will, 
d  serve,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  under  Per- 
VAL  and  Lord  Eldon  !  The  answer  of  the 
o  lords  is  any-thing  but  dignified.  Indeed,  the 
unified  course  would  have  been  to  give  no 
swer  at  all.  Such  a  letter,  addressed  to  men 
»rthy  of  being  ministers,  and  standing  in  the 
nation  in  which  these  two  lords  stood,  should 
ve  received  no  answer ;  or,  at  the  most,  should 
ve  been  sent  back  with  a  few  words,  intimating 

the  duke  that  he  must  certainlv  have  made  a 
stake  with  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  he 
d  sent  his  letter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
3st  bitter  were  the  reproaches  which  the  Whigs 
stowed  on  the  prince,  to  whom  they  ascribed 
[nost  every  quality  that  men  in  general  are 
ixious  to  be  thought  not  to  possess ;  and,  in 
ort,  he  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the 
»ject  of  their  fawning  flatteries,  now  became 
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an  object  of  their  incessant  sarcasm^  ridicule^  and 
abuse. 

]  12.  Had  the  Whigs  been  popular,  the  nation, 
who  could  not  fail  to  have  been  shocked  at  the 
proceedings  attending  the  retaining  of  Pbrcbval 
in  power,  would  have  openly  sided  with  them  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  P£ac£VAL  would  have  found 
himself  greatly  embarrassed.  But,  the  Whigs 
had,  while  in  power,  in  1806  and  1807,  rendered 
themselves  so  odious  to  the  people,  that  their 
present  humiliation  seemed  to  give  general  satis- 
faction. They  had,  for  more  than  twenty  years> 
during  which  time  they  had  been  out  of  office, 
been  professing  their  hostility  to  Pin's  wasteful- 
ness in  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  all  hia 
numerous  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  They  had  been  preaching  economy,  and 
inveighing  against  the  taxes  3  and,  above  all 
things,  they  had  been  demanding  a  reform  of 
the  parliament.  They  began  their  ministerial 
career  by  an  act  the  most  shameful,  the  most 
barefaced,  the  most  flagrantly  profligate,  and 
containing  in  it  the  greatest  insult  that  had  ever 
been  offered  to  public  opinion,  in  any  country 
calling  itself  free.  Lord  Grenvilli£  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  the  prime  minister  of  this 
Whig  ministry ;  he  was,  as  has  been  the  custom 
for  a  long  time,  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  ; 
imty  here  arose  a  difficulty ;  for,  he  was  already 
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itor  of  the  Exchequer  for  life,  which  office 
iorts  or  pretends  to  be  the  post  of  the  officer 
»  is  to  examine  and  check  the  accounts  of 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  To  unite  the  two 
^es;  to  set  a  man  to  audit;  that  is  to  say,  to 
nine  and  check,  his  own  accounts;  this 
ned  to  be  a  thing  impossible ;  it  seemed  to 
vhat  the  poet  calls 

**  To  solder  close  impossibilities 
<'  And  make  them  kiss." 

it,  however,  which  was  clearly  impossible  with 
;he  rest  of  mankind ;  that  which  had  never  ex- 
d  before,  except  in  the  imagination  of  that 
t  who  had  conjured  up  ghosts  and  witches  to 
him  in  carrying  on  his  dramatic  designs ;  that 
cli  seemed  a  thing  so  monstrous  as  not  to  be 
ered  to  exist  in  real  life ;  that  thing  the  Whig 
:ion  found  the  means  of  accomplishing. 
13.  The  office  of  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
ugh  a  perfect  sinecure  in  the  person  of  the  au- 
>r,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Grenville 
about  twenty  years.  In  the  accounts  since  laid 
ore  parliament,  the  income  of  this  office  is 
:ed  at  four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  so  that, 
the  time  when  Lord  Grenvu.le  became 
ne  minister,  he  had  drawn  from  the  public 
se  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  on  account 
this  sinecure  alone;  besides  having  been  a 
retary  of  state  or  speaker  of  the  House  of 
nmons  about  eighteen  years  of  that   time; 
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and  having  on  account  of  those  offices^  drawir 
about  six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  nation 
thought  that  something  nearly  approaching  to 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  might  have  satis- 
fied  a  man  for  twenty  years  of  services  ;  but^  still 
he  wanted  to  retain  the  office  of  auditor  of  the 
Exchequer^  though  now  become  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  was  against 
all  rule^  as  well  as  against  all  reason  ;  it  was 
against  all  precedent ;  and^  therefore^  an  act  of 
parliament  for  this  express  purpose  was  resorted 
to :  and,  as  if  to  make  the  manner  of  doing  the 
thing  as  odious  as  the  matter  was  offensive  to 
the  nation,  this  act  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Charles  Fox  himself,  who  had 
oftentimes  reproached  this  Lord  Grbnvillb  with 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
producing  and  in  the  prolonging  of  that  war 
which  had  brought  such  hardships  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  country  into  such  danger.  This  was 
the  first  act  of  the  Whig  administration;  the 
second  was,  the  bringing  into  England  from  Han- 
over a  body  of  troops  to  serve  in  England  and 
Ireland  while  English  and  Irish  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  fighting  the  battles  of  Germany  abroad. 
There  was  already  a  body  of  such  troops  serving 
in  these  countries:  when  Pitt  introduced  theoot 
the  Whigs  reproached  him  with  breach  of  the 
constitution,  and  with  sinister  designs  as  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country  3  but  having  grasped  hold 
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power  themselves^  they  lost  scarcely  a  month 
Tore  they  added  to  the  number  of  those  troofM. 
that  time  the  tax  on  income,  or  property^ 
lich  tax  the  Whigs  had  opposed  as  to  its  very 
nciple ;  they  had  over  and  over  again  pro* 
ted  against  it;  had  declared  it  to  be  a  confis* 
:ion  of  men's  estates ;  had  called  it  a  tax  levied 
force^  like  the  contributions  of  a  highwayman ; 
1  loaded  it  with  every  epithet  calculated  to 
cite  resentment  against  those  by  whom  it  was 
posed   and  upheld :    this  tax  they  found   at 
^  Unda  quarter  per  cent,  upon  men's  incomes; 
d^  instead  of  abolishing  it,  instead  of  lowering 
they  at  once  raised  it  from  six  and  a  quarter 
ten  per  cent. !    The  manner  was  here,  again^ 
i   as   offensive  as  the   matter;    for.  Fox,   in 
making  in  support  of  the  measure,  insisted  solely 
on  the  necessity  of  it,  and  added,  that  people 
ist  do  as  they  could ;  if  they  were  compelled  to 
>ve  from  the  first  floor  to  the  second,  and  found 
imselves  unable  to  remain  even    there;  they 
ist  go  from  the  second  floor  to  the  garret.     In 
ih  a  case  as  this,  the  writer  of  history  can  have 
authority,  except  in  rare  cases,  other  than  the 
K>rts  published  by  newspaper  reporters.     I  do 
t,  therefore,  pledge  myself  for  the  perfect  cor« 
tness  of  this  saying  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  I  pledge 
self  for  its  substance,  and  for  the  general  dis* 
itent  and  disgust  that  it  excited.    The  chan* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Hbnry  Petty,  now 

K  5 
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Marquess  of  Lansdowue^  had^  tike  all  hia  pred^ 
CttscofSy  and  all  his  suceessors,  a  new  scheme  of 
fetanee  3  and  a  report  was  laid  upoo  the  table  of 
tiie  house  in  a  large  Tolume   deacribkig    tUs 
scheme,  of  which  it  is  neeessary  only  ta  aajf 
tiiat  k  proposed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  i»- 
.tiooal  debt  in  the  course  of  comparativ^y  £ew 
years,  the  projector  taking  the  preeautioa  that 
the  debt  should  not  he  extinguished  im  HMH 
nor  /oe  suddenly!    The  nurth  and  eoDtiesqit 
excited  by  this  species  of  imbecility  were  acMi, 
however,  supplanted  by  a  general  alaria  ml  the 
project  of  taxation  which   this  chancellor  bad 
ptepared.    Two  projected  taxes  particularly  gave 
.great  offence,  and,  indeed,,  roused  Ibe  reaeatmeait 
of  the  country:  the  one  was  a  tax  on  pig  itoo, 
and  tbe  other  a  tax  on  home-brewed  beer«    Tkvs, 
men  saw  the  exciseman  coming,,  at  last,  to  super- 
intend the  iron  furnaces,  and  to  put  their  gauging^ 
rules  into  the  barrels  in  tbe  cellars  of  piivafte 
houses.    People  exdmmcd,  parodying  tbe  wordb 
of  scripture,  thaJt  the  little  finger  of  the  Whigs 
was  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  Toriea!     The 
war,  for  undertaking  and  persevering  m  wlikb 
Ibey  had  condemned  Pirr  in  the  moat  TocifenMi 
naanner,  from  1793  to  the  year  L801 ;  «Bd  fgg 
ftnewing  which  they  had  reproachedAj»>iw«nMr» 
iftlSO^,  which  renewal  they  denominated  hjmwtrj 
term  expressive  of  breach  of  faith  and  of  pccfidy; 
duU  war,  after  a  pretended  attempt  tapniMa 


it,  which  attempt  was  a  mere  bliad,  thejrcar- 

d  on  mnrti  more  expense  and  extravagance  tin 

nr ;  they  foend  England  at  peace  with  the  King 

Pnissfa  with  whom  they  went  to  war  solely  on 

t  ground  that  he  bad  committed  an  act  of 

gression  on  Hamover  ;  and,  upon  that  occaskm^ 

e  prime  minister,  who  spoke  for  the  rest^  of 

nrse,   said  that  Hanorer   ought   to  be  cob» 

lered  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire.  They  granted 

3re  pensions  without  public  services,  during 

e  fifteen  months  that  they  were  in  power,  than 

td  ever  been  granted  at  any  former  period  m  a 

:e  space  of  time.     Keeping  in  mind  their  for- 

er  professions,    they  were    i^proached  with 

mptaints  of  abuses  which  the   pec^le  hoped 

at   they  should  now  have   redressed.    These 

»pKcations,   however   respectful   and  humble^ 

ey  received  with  more  contumely  than  their 

edecessors  had  ever  exhibited  on  similar  former 

cnsions;    and,   finally,   not  to   dwell    longer 

I  the  enumeration  of  their  offences^  they  bore 

lemselves  towards  the  pe(^le  with  a  loftiness^ 

haughtiness,  with    disdain    and  with   inmk^ 

nee  such  as  had   never  been  beheld  in  any 

inistry  that  had  gone  before  them.  Asto/iorfift* 

eniary  r^orm^  not  a  word  escaped  them  on 

le  subject ;  and,  if  spoken  of  by  any  indepeiif* 

mt  member  of  parliament,  or  any-body  else, 

ley  treated  it  with  that  derision  with  which 

eat  the  words  of  an  idiot. 
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1 14.  So  that^  when  they  were  turned  out  of  office, 
hypocritical  as  the  pretence  for  turning  them  out 
was,  foul  as  were  the  motives  of  their  rivals,  and 
well  as  all  these  were  understood  hy  every  man  of 
sense  in  the  kingdom,  their  expulsion  from  office 
was  a  day  of  jubilee  to  all  England  :  those  who 
were  deluded  by  the  cry  of  "  no  popery ^^  rejoiced 
at  an  imaginary  escape  from  a  return  of  the  fires 
in  Smithfield;  and  those  who  had  too  much  sense 
to  be  thus  deluded,  rejoiced  at  the  mortification 
inflicted  on  hypocrisy,  perfidy,  and  insolence,  such 
as  few  men  in  the  world  had  ever  before  witnessed* 

115.  For  these  reasons,  the  return  of  Pbrcbval 
and  his  colleagues  to  power,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  the  nation  in  general^ 
and  by  the  parliamentary  reformers  in  particular^ 
who  saw  clearly,  that,  as  long  as  the  Whigs  re* 
tained  their  power  in  the  then  state  of  things, 
there  was  not  the  smallest  hope  of  any  reform  at 
all,  much  less  of  such  a  reform  as  would  hold  out 
to  the  people  any  fair  expectation  of  a  redress 
of  their  manifold  grievances.  They  knew,  indeed^ 
that  Pbrcbval  and  his  party  were  full  as  much 
opposed  to  reform  as  the  Whigs ;  but  they  also 
knew  that  the  Whigs,  as  soon  as  they  were  turned 
out  of  power,  would  return  into  the  ranks  of 
reform,  and,  with  this  assurance  in  their  minds, 
that,  without  a  reform  of  the  parliament,  by 
which  they  would  place  the  people  at  their  back, 
they  never  would  enter  the  paradise  of  power 
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lin.     So  that  the  joy  was  general  when  they 

re    chased    from    that    paradise^    the    wide 

rid  before   them^  and  reform  for  their  only 

je. 

L16.  Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  the 

ty  intrigues^  the  history  of  these  two  celebrated 

tions,  down  to  the  month  of  February^  18 12^ 

must  now  step  back  a  little^  and  take  a  look 
those  money  affairs^  the  management  of  which, 
ing  the  career  of  Pkrceval,  laid  the  founda<» 
(1  of  all  those  changes^  all  those  troubles^  all 
»se  important  events  which  have  taken  place 
ce  the  year  1810.  The  restriction^  as  it  was 
led^  on  the  Bank  of  England^  but  which  Mras, 
reality,  a  stoppage  of  the  bank,  which  took 
ce  in  the  month  of  February,  1796,  had  made 
3er  money,  that  is  to  say,  bank  notes,  the  legal 
der  of  the  country ;  its  sole  medium  of  eX"* 
mge ;  its  sole  measure  of  value,  llie  history 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  up  to  the  time 
the  commencement  of  the  regency,  will  be 
ind  to  contain  a  detail  of  all  the  contrivances 
which  the  circulation  of  gold  was  supplanted 
that  of  paper-  money ;  the  detail  of  all  the  acts  of 
rliament^  of  all  those  numerous  financial  tricks 
which  the  country  was  drained  of  its  gold,  and 

which  its  money-aflfairs  were  kept  going^ 
;hout  any  real  measure  of  value.  But,  in  the 
ur  1810,  Percevaj.  being  minister,  first 
d  of  the   Treasury,   and  Chancellor  of  the 
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Bxchequer,  and  Vamsittaat  being*  his  secietary 
ofUieTreasnry,  the  Whigs,  joined  by  Canning 
HosKissox,  and  some  others  of  the  Pitt  par^ 
whom  Pbrcbval  had  kept  out  of  power  on 
aeeonnt  of  their  evident  desire  to  supplant  him; 
the  Whigs,  thas  joined  by  these  disaflfected  Torie% 
made  and  carried  a  motion  for  the  appointment 
€i  a  committee  to  make  inquiry  into  the  canaei 
of  the  depreciation  of  die  paper*money,  compared 
with  teffion.  That  is  to  say,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  why  a  one-pound  note  would  sell  in  the 
maiket  for  no  more  than  about  fourteen  shiUti^ 
in  silTcr  of  due  weight  and  fineness;  or^  to  stale 
it  the  other  way,  ^y  a  guinea  in  gold  would  Hd 
for  aeven-and*twenty  shillings,  which  was  actnalfy 
the  case  when  this  committee  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons  was  moved  for  and  appointed*  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  this  committee  was  called 
theBuixiON  CoMif  ittbk;  because, as  we  shall  act 
fivther  on,  it  was  this  committee  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  series  of  measures,  producini^  at 
several  stages  of  the  twenty  years  which  hanrt 
since  elapsed,  greater  confusion  in  the  ^^frfrr  of 
the  ciTifized  worid,  greater  inctnation  ia  the 
nmninal  labie  cl  property  of  every  desetiptkmi 
more  transfers  of  property  from  hand  to  hand^a 
greater  and  more  sudden  change  in  men'a  for* 
tiei^  a  greater  degree  of  injustice  and  of  aoffeff- 
mg,  than  ever  was  before  produced  hgr  oaf 
power  nAedKr  of  kings,  of  emperors^  of  lc(»> 


ive  bodies,  of  general  couneiU;  aad  whether 
kditciag  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  as  its  id- 
late  effeetft. 

1 17.  The  paper^noney  having  depreciated  in  the 
p'ee  beffure  described,  and  the  coin  of  the  realoa 
ring,  of  csotiise,  disappeared,  it  came  into  the 
ads  <^  tbk  buUion  eommittee,  who  diose  one 
H)MAS  HoaNBR,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  and  an  Bdin^ 
1^  reviewer,  as  their  chairman  y  it  came  into 
>  heads  of  tibds  committee,  of  which  Canking 
i  HusKissoH  were  two,  to  make,  in  the  spring 
the  year,  1810>  a  report  to  the  house,  recom* 
sndii^  that  the  Bank  of  Bbg^and  shmild  be 
npelled  by  law  to  resume  its  payments  in 
ecde,  accQjrdii^  to  the  tenm  of  its  charter ; 
it  is  to  say,  that  it  ^lonld  be  compeHed,  at  the 
d  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  wluch 
proposed  to  be  passed,  to  pay  its  notes  on 
mand  in  the  current  ccin  of  the  realm.  Tbh 
port  was  made  to  the  house,  as  I  have  observed 
lore,  in  1810;  but  it  did  not  come  on  to  be 
icttssed  until  the  winter  of  18II,  when  there 
ok  place  that  which  will  be  remembered 
Bring  the  lives  of  those  who  were  alive  at  that 
ne  and  acting  on  the  scene ;  but  which,  if 
Iftted  to  posterity,  will  hardly  be  deemed  to  be 
maakie.  Pebcjevai.  and  his  party  contended 
;ainst  the  pasdng  of  the  proposed  act.  WeM 
ley  might;  for  to  execute  the  act  would  have 
Ben  abaalntely  iiiq>09Bible  without  putting  a 
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stop  to  the  war,  which  was  still  going  on  at  a 
rate  more   expensive   than  ever,   and  without^ 
moreover,  plunging  the  whole  kingdom  into  con- 
fusion  ;  but,  their  objection  was  founded  on  an 
assertion  of  the  most  impudent  falsehood  that 
ever  was  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  any  por« 
tion  of  mankind.     Perceval  and  his  party  con- 
tended that  the  paper-money  had  not  depreci- 
ated ;  but  that  it  was  the  gold  that  had  risen  M 
price!  After  many  days  of  debating  upon  the 
subject.  Vans iTTART  proposed  a  resolution  to  the 
house,  which  was  this  :  ^^That  the  promissorj 
notes  of  the  said  company  [Bank  of  England] 
have  hitherto  been,  and  are,  at  this  time^  held  M 
public  estimation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal 
coin  of  the  realms  and  generally  accepted  as  such| 
in  all  pecuniary  transactions  to  which  such  coin 
is  legally  applicable."     Our  children  will  hardly 
believe  that  a  legislative  assembly,  all  bound  by 
oath  to  do  their  duty  to  his  majesty  and  the 
people,  could  be  brought  to  adopt  this  resolution^ 
in  the  face  of  a  report  of  their  own  house,  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  numerous  merchants^  bankerSi 
and  traders,  that  aguinea  would  sell  for  seven-and- 
twenty  shillings  in  bank  notes)    and    that^  of 
course,  it  required  a  one-pound  note  and  seven 
shillings  in  silver  to  purchase  a  guinea  in  gold* 
Yet  did  this  house,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  members,  actually  pass  this  resolution 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  one ;  though  it  ynM 
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ious  that  agents  of  the  government  itself 

at  that  very  moment^  purchasing  guineas 

^en-and-twenty  shillings  in  paper^  in  order 

sent  to  the  English  armies  and  fleets  serving 

id.     Our  children  will  hardly  believe  this^ 

IS  there  were  the  records  of  this  house  to 

to ;  and  if  by  any  accident  they  should  be 

oyed^  the  fire  that  consumes  them  will  pro- 

a  conflagration  to  be  hailed  with  delight  by 

liose  who  have  a  regard  for  the  honour  of 

land. 

.8.  The  proposition  of  the  bullion  committee 

indeed^  free  from  the  charge  of  impudent  false- 

1 5  but  of  its  folly  it  would  be  very  difficult 

roduce  an  equal  amongst  all  the  wild  schemes 

asty  and  shallow* minded  men.    The  export- 

n  of  the  precious  metals  which  had  been  pro- 

5d  by  substituting  paper  for  gold  and  silver, 

sent  that  large  proportion  of  the  whole  of 

specie  of  the  civilized    world ;  had  sent  that 

e   share,  which   always   must   belong  to  a 

ntry  so  abundant  in  valuable  things  as  Eng- 

1  is ;  had  sent  that  large  share  to  be  distri- 

id  amongst  the  other  nations  of  the  world* 

s  caused  prices  to   rise  in  all  those   other 

ntries  ;  but,  the  rise  was  still  greater  in  Eng- 

i  herself,  because  the  paper  cost  nothing,  and 

ause  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  any 

ck  on  the  increase  of  its  quantity.     This  rise 

:he  price  of  commodities  of  every  description. 
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and  also  in  the  price  of  real  property,  had  pro- 
duced an  outrageous  violation  of  contracts  for 
time  of  every  description.     A  farm,  mortgaged 
twenty  years  before  for  a  thousand  pounds,  had 
now  to  pay  in  reality  the  interest  of  little  better 
than  half  the  sum.     It  had  produced  a  virtual 
violation  of  testaments,  of  marriage  settlementSi 
of  grants  of  annuities,  and,  in  short,  of  every  con- 
tract for  time,  be  the  nature  of  it  what  it  might. 
119.  The  bullion  committee,  with  a  very  dull 
man  at  its  head,  and  with  not  a  member  belonging 
to  it  of  any  profundity,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
this  progress  of  depreciation  of  the  paper^  thought 
they  had  found  out  the  remedy  in  their  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  bank  to  return  to  a  payment 
of  its  notes  in  gold.      But  this  committee  did  not 
reflect  that,  if  this  measure  were  adopted,  a  vib- 
lation  of  contracts  on  the  other  side  would  take 
place ;  they  did  not  recollect  the  wills  that  had 
been  made,  the  mortgages  entevM  into,  the  mar* 
riage  settlements  made,  the  annuities  grantedj 
the  leases  for  various  terms  entered  into;  they  did 
not  recollect  the  number  of  these  which  must 
have  taken  place  since  the  work  of  depreciation 
had  begun;  they  did  not  j^ollect  that  if  the 
lenders  had  been  robbed  before,* the  borrower 
would  be  robbed  now ;  and  that,  tHough  it  is  at 
all  times  unjust  to  rob  either  lender  or  borrower,  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  a  atate^  m 
thousand  times  more  injurious  to  the  comrou* 
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:  large,  to  do  wrong  to  the  borrower  than  it 

lo  wrong  to  the  lender ;  because  the  bor- 

is  of  necessity  the  poorer  of  the  two ;  and, 

J  more  important  reason,  that  the  industry 

tivity  of  the  country  are  to  proceed  from  the 

i^er  and  not  from  the  lender. 

K  But,  above  all  things,  the  members  of  this 

ittee  forgot,  or  had  not  the  powers  of  mind 

o  estimate, the  vast  consequence,  the  great, 

rrible  consequence  of  compelling  a  nation 

r  in  gold  of  full  tale  and  full  weight  and 

ss,  sums  enormous  which  it  had  borrowed 

)reciated  paper.     From  the  time  when  the 

began  to  depreciate,  to  the  time  w^hen  the 

n  committee  proposed  that  the  bank  should 

npelled  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  more  thaa 

HUNDRED  MILLIONS  of  pounds  Sterling  of 

ebt  had  been  contracted ;  that  is  to  say, 

arliament   had   borrowed   more  than   five 

ed  millions  it)  jjepreciated  paper,  which  the 

n  committee  now  proposed  that  the  nation 

i  be  compelled  to  pay  in  gold  of  full  weight 

neness.     And,  we  are  here  to  observe,  that 

IFerence  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  as 

1  by  the  bullion  cmnmittee,  was  not  the  real 

jnce  betwegn  the  value  of  the  paper  and  that 

i  gold.     Gold  having  been  driven  out  of  the 

ation  of  the  country,  there  was,  in  fact,  no 

ire  of  value  for  it  as  compared  with  the  paper; 

was  no  standard  of  value  left  in  the  country  ; 
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there  was  no  market  price  of  gold;  because  there 
was  no  deposit  to  which  the  people  could  go  to  de- 
mand gold  in  exchange  for  the  paper.  Guineas  were 
sold,  it  is  true ;  but  the  seller  sold  with  all  the 
disadvantages  attending  an  application  of  the 
commodity  with  regard  to  which  application  be 
understood  nothing.  The  guinea,  when  pur- 
chased, was  exported ;  and,  of  course,  the  profit 
and  risk  of  the  exporter  must  be  considered  as 
added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity;  so  that, 
there  being  no  standard  in  either  gold  or  silver 
whereby  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  paper,  another  standard  must  be 
sought,  and  the  best  and  truest  that  presents  itself 
is  the  bushel  of  wheat,  with  regard  to  which  tbe 
fact  is,  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  the  bushd 
of  wheat,  after  the  depreciation  'of  the  paper 
began,  down  to  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  bul- 
lion committee,  had  been  more  than  double  the 
price  at  which  that  commodity  had  sold  on  an 
average  of  years,  during  an  equal  number  of  yean 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  depreciatioiu 
121.  Therefore,  to  compel  the  nation  to  pay  in 
gold  the  interest  of  sums  borrowed  in  paper, must 
have  been  ruinous  to  all  the  active  classes  of  society; 
to  all,  indeed,  but  the  lenders  of  money.  So  far  as 
the  rejection  of  this  proposition  went,  the  mi- 
nisters acted  wisely;  and,  let  it  be  observedi 
in  passing,  that  this  was  a  JVhiff  prcpasUum; 
that  Horner  was  a  creature  of  the  Grbn  villbs  ; 
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he  was  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  that  his 

;t   was     supported    by    the    whole    body 

e  Whigs ;  and  that,  thus,  it  was  they  who 

he  foundation  of  all  the  confusion   and  all 

trrible   ruin,  in  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 

1,  which  have  taken  place  between  that  day 

lis  5  these  words.being  put  upon  the  paper  in 

1831.     The  discussions  of  which  I  have 

speaking  took  place  in  the  session  of  1811, 

the  RESOLUTION  above  cited,  was  passed 

e  3rd  of  May  in  that  year,  three  -months 

the  Prince  Regent  chose  Perceval  and 

oUeagues,  and  rejected  the  Whigs,    But, 

te  of  this  consoling  resolution,  the  depreci- 

of  the  paper  being  found  to  go  rapidly  on, 

e  began  to  make  two  prices ,  one  price  for 

and  another  price  for  paper.     Landlords,  in 

s  instances,  seeing  that  the  progress  of  the 

relation  would  soon  rob  them  of  the  whole  of 

rents,  began  to  make  specific  contracts  to 

nt  their  estates  arriving  at  this  point.     In 

to  secure  himself  against  a  total  loss  of  his 

f  Lord  King,  a  baron  of  the  House  of  Peers, 

;nded  of  his  tenants  pa]rment  of  his  rents  in 

;  but,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  demand 

equitable  a  manner,  as  to  leave  those  tenants 

ust  cause  of   complaint.     I  have  observed 

e,  that  there  was   in   reality  no  standard 

iue ;  but  Lord  King,  taking  the  market  price 

>ld  as  his  standard,  first  ascertained  by  looking 
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back  at  the  regular  records,  how  much  paper  agw- 
nea  was  worth,  at  the  time  the  lease  was  granted; 
he  then  examined  into  the  fact  of  how  mucii 
paper  a  guinea  was  worth  at  the  time  of  the 
payment  of  the  rent ;  and,  according  to  that 
standard,  he  demanded  payment ;  or,  if  that 
were  refused,  he  demanded  payment  in  gold  ia 
full  tale,  and  of  full  lyeight  and  fineness.  This, 
the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  enabled  him  to  do ; 
because,  though  the  law  sanctioned,  in  effect,  Ae 
payment  of  debts,  in  general,  in  bank  notes,  it 
did  not,  as  yet,  go  the  length  of  compelliDg  a 
creditor  to  accept  of  payment  in  that  way.  It 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  to  recover  the 
debt  by  mesne  process,  and  gave  other  indul- 
gences to  the  debtor ;  but  it  had  not  yet  taken 
from  the  landlord  the  power  of  distraint,  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent. 

122.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  exam]^ 
of  Lord  King  would  be  speedily  and  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  land-owners ;  for  they  were  greatly 
suffering  in  their  incomes  from  the  depreciatkm 
of  the  paper-money.  The  minister  saw,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  demand  of  gold  payments  oa 
the  part  of  the  landlords  would  soon  prodsee 
two  prices  openly  in  all  the  pecuniary  transae- 
txons  of  life  ;  they  saw  that  gold  would  beconK 
the  medium  of  those  transactions  between  mas 
and  man ;  that  the  taxes  would  be  paid  in  paper- 
money,  according  to  the  law,  as  it  then  stood; 
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hatj  as  the  paper  would  then  continue  to 
^ciate  at  a  still  greater  rate,  the  government 

go  to  pieces  for  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
nd  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure 
perfectly  enormous  on  account  of  the  wan 
ing  could  prevent  these  consequences  but 
tassing  of  a  new  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
h  of  June,  a  law  was  brought  in,  and  it  wa6 
^  on  the  11th  of  July  of  this  same  year, 
.  This  law  set  out  with  making  it  a  mis- 
ranor,  punishable  by  fine  and  trnprison" 
f  and,  if  in  Scotland,  by  transportation^  for 
)erson  to  exchange  the  current  gold  coin  for 

than  its  nominal  value  in  bank  notes,  or  to 
ange  bank  notes  for  less  than  their  nominal 

in  the  current  gold  coin;  and  it  then 
led  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  their  landlords 
Id ;  and,  in  case  of  distraint,  to  replevy  the 
s  taken  in  distress,  after  tendering  the  land- 
payment  in  bank  notes  !  Thus,  on  the  3d  of 
,  1811,  these.  658  representatives  of  the 
le  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  bank 

were  at  that  time  in  public  estimation  to 
(uivalent,  or  equal  in  value,  to  the  current 
of  the  realm ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  July,  in 
same  year,  1811;  that  is  to  say,  in  sixty- two 
after  the  passing  of  the  resolution,  that  very 

658  representatives  passed  a  law  to  fine,  im- 
n,  and,  in  some  cases,  transport,  any  man 

in  any  pecuniary  transaction,  should  give  a 
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preference  to  the  gold  before  the  paper!  and 
(hear  it  our  children^  and  restrain  your  indigna- 
tion^  if  you  can  1)  the  man,  Nicholas  Vaksit- 
TART,  who  proposed  both  the  resolution  and  the 
law,  has  since  been  made  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
under  the  title  of  the  Baron  of  Bbxlby  ! 

123«  I  shall  here  leave  this  affair  of  the  paper- 
money  at  present;  not,  however,without  beseeching 
the  reader  to  let  it  remain  deeply  imprinted  onbu 
mind,  because  he  will  have  to  recur  to  this  trans- 
action as  to  the  root  of  those  numerous  le^sla- 
lative  proceedings  which  have  related  and  which 
relate  to  the  currency  of  the  country^  which  have 
produced  so  much  distress  and  so  much  confu- 
sion, and  which,  of  all  the  causes  which  have 
been  at  work,  has  been  the  most  cbnspicuons 
and  the  most  powerful  in  the  producing  of  those 
great  changes  in  the  beginning  of  which  we  are 
now  living  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  ban- 
dred  and  thirty-one. 

124.  Thus,  Perceval  really  ruled  the  country 
in  precisely  what  manner  he  pieced.  He  was  the 
master  of  all  the  classes  in  the  country.  The 
\^^igs  had  the  confidence  of  nobody;  nobody 
could  indulge  expectations  of  any  good  arising 
from  a  change  of  men  in  power;  the  danger 
from  Buonaparte  and  the  French  nation  became 
daily  greater  and  greater ;  and  people  of  pro- 
perty, deeming  things  in  a  very  uncertiun  state, 
still  clung  to  the  government,  apparently  totally 
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rdless  of  what  were,  or  might  be,  its  deeds,  or 
consequences.  '  Lord  Ellbkborough,  who 
been  a  cabinet  minister,  along  with  the 
gs,  but  who,  pretty  much  regardless  of  party 
exions,   was  a  stickler,   and  armed  at  all 
ts  for  the  defence  of  those  who  wielded  the 
ITS  of  the  state ;   Ellenborough  was  lord 
'•justice  of  the  Court    of   King's    Bench; 
ts   was   attorney- general ;    whole  troops  of 
US  to  the  libel  law  were  crammed  into  jails, 
corrupt  part  of  the  press  was  more  audacious 
ever,  and  the  other  part  of  it  (never  very 
iderable)  was  reduced  nearly  to  silence.    But 
an  enjoyments  of  every  description  are  of  un- 
lin  duration  :  political  power,  when  founded 
>rce,  is  of  a  nature  still  more  mutable  than 
\n  enjoyments  in  general ;  of  which  observa- 
this  haughty  and  insolent  Perceval  was 
ned,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  to  afford  to  the 
i  a  striking,  a  memorable,  and  a  most  awful 
iple.  He  had  gotten  possession  of  the  highest 
t  in  the  state ;  by  his  secret^  rcflative  to  the 
CESs  and  her  BOOK,  he  had  secured  his  in- 
ce  with  the  Prince  Regent  for  their  joint 
;  he  had  bent  the  proud  necks  of  the  land- 
to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  if 
attempted  to  make  inroads  on  his  system  to 
>rt    the    all-corrupting  paper-money;    the 
he  had  extinguished,  or  had  rendered  the 
if  his  absolute  will ;  the  most  eminent  amongst ' 
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(he  writers  who  opposed  him,  Cobbbtt  (Ae 
author  of  this  History),  Leigh  and  John  Huirri 
FiNNBRTY,  Deakard,  LovjuLy  together  with 
many  more,  were  clpsely  shut  up  in  jail,  for  knig 
terms,  with  heavy  fines  on  their  beads,  and  Un^ 
bail  at  the  termination  of  their  imprisonineBC 
Not  content  with  all  this,  he  meditated  the  can* 
plete  subjugation  of  London  to  the  coottoi  aad 
command  of  a  military  force*  Not  only  did  ht 
meditate  this,  but  had  the  audacity  to  propose  it 
to  the  parliament]  and,  if  his  life  had  not  been 
taken  in  the  evening  of  11th  of  May,  1812,  b^ 
that  very  evening,  was  going  to  propose,  in  doe 
form,  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  per* 
manent  army,  to  be  stationed  in  Marybonne  VmA^ 
for  the  openly-avowed  purpose  of  keepmg  ike 
metropolis  in  awe. 

125.  The  site  of  this  fortress  was  to  be  in 
Marybonne  Park,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Regent's  Park.  The  area  was  to  contain  tweaty- 
seven  statute  acres  of  ground,  and  it  was  to  be 
surroimded  by  a  wall  of  great  height  and  thick- 
ness, so  as  to  make  it  proof  against  any-thing  bat 
a  regular  assault  by  bombs  and  cannon.  It  was 
to  contain  foot,  horse,  and  artillery ;  and  the  re- 
port of  PaacEVAL's  speech  upon  the  subject  made 
him  say,  that  ^^  fatal  consequences  might  arise 
from  the  separation  of  men  from  their  horscsi 
because,  in  cases  of  need,  the  people  might  inter- 
cept the  men  in  their  way  to  their  horaea**'    It. 
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ftitoeaid  in  very  plain  terms^  in  jtwtificfttioa 
\e  measnre,  that  this  new  epecies  of  fortfeaa 
to  eerre  as  a  place  of  lodgment  or  garrisoft 
yfter  txoops^  in  caee  erf  their  being  brougiht  to 
Doetropoiit  for  the  purpose  of  iq>hoUing  th^ 
mment.  In  rain  did  men  refer  to  the  prini- 
!8  of  the  eonstittttioB ;  in  vain  did  they  re* 
ent,  that  a  standing  soldier,  and  that  barracks 
inland  fortresses,  were  wholly  unknown  to 
forefathers;  in  vain  was  all  tliis  said,  the 
itry  was  humbled ;  it  had  been  brought  down 
tB  fears,  by  the  new  and  heavy  burdens  that 
been  laid  upon  it,  and  especially  by  the  fre* 
It  suspensions  of  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
.he  new  treason^laws,  and  by  divers  c^&t 
mres,  and  by  all  the  whole  series  of  Acts 
it  had  been  passed  during  the  preceding 
ity-two  years.  Hie  press  was  brought  down 
state  of  perfect  slavery ;  and,  a  thing  which 
Tt  never  to  be  fc»f;otten,  bodi  the  poKticail 
ies  joined  together  most  cordially  in  appro\'» 
3f  this  oppression  of  the  press ;  a  remarkable 
if  of  which  occurred  in  the  result  cf  a  motiou 
e,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of 
eh,  1811,  by  Lord  Viscount  Folkestonb; 
3tion  the  object  of  which  was,  to  call  to  ac- 
It  and  to  reprove  the  then  Attorney-Gene- 
jbsBs  for  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  the 
er  of  prosecuting  on  ex-^jfido  informations. 
T  a  long  debate,4begttn  by  Lord  fVyi^KB^TONE, 
speech  which  never  <can  te  foiEgotten  bf  ihe  ^ 

L  2  # 
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people  of  England^  there  appeared  upon  die 
division  only  38  for  the  motioii,  and  121  againit 
it.  Not  one  single  man  of  the  persons  called  ite 
WTdga^  who  bad  ever  taken  any  conspicwNB 
part  in  public  matters,  was  found  to  vote  for  the 
■motion^  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Nbwpoiu 
and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  So  that  the  pre« 
either  lay  totally  prostrate,  or  was  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  Percbvai.  and  \m 
iron  system  of  government.  .  Against  his  measulf 
for  establishing  the  inland  fortress  scarcely  a  nam 
in  parliament  opened  his  mouth,  and  the  few 
that  did  were  laughed  at  as  fools,  or  reviled  as 
traitors  by  the  London  press,  it  being  unsafe  ftr 
any  man  boldly  to  write  in  their  defence.       •  •  • 

126.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  and  with  a 
resolution  ready  prepared,  and  in  his  pocke^  to 
move  for  the  establishment  of  Marybonne  IVuk 
fortress,  while  special  commissions  were  an- 
nounced to  go  into  the  North  to  try  men  for  vAiaX 
was  called  '^  rioting^'  in  the  counties  of  Yoxk| 
Nottingham,  Chester,  Leicester,  Stafford,  and 
Lancaster;  it  was  in  this  state  of  things,  and  thus 
armed  and  prepared,  that  Perceval  walked  into 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  even* 
ing  of  the  11th  of  May;  feeling  that  he  had 
^is  once  high-spirited  nation  at  his  feet;  seeing 
every  one  bow  and  crouch  before  him ;  it  was 
just  at  this  moment  that  a  bullet  entered  his 
heart,  and  brought  him  down  dead  in  that  lobby! 

127*  To  stop  here  to  moralize  would  be  a 
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compatible  with  my  plan^  which  here  de- 
ids  a  true  account  of  the  cause  of  his  deatfa. 
nan  named  John  Bellingham^  who  had 
a  a  merchant  at  Liverpool,  and  who  had,  ac- 
iing  to  his  own  account  at  least,  experienced 
r  great  losses  owing  to  wrongs  done  him  by . 

merchants,  the  courts,  and  the  government^ 
Russia,  to  which  country  he  traded,  in  which 
Qtry  he    had    been,    in    which    country   he 

made  many  applications  to  the  English  mi-> 
er  for  redress;  having  obtained  no  redress, 

returned  to  England,  where,  wearied  out 
1  useless  applications  for  redress  which  he 
le  to  divers  departments  of  the  government 
?,  he,  at  last,  became  desperate,  and  resolved 
^t  rid  of  his  life,  but  to  take  revenge  on  some 

of  the  government.  For  this  purpose,  he 
It  in  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
Led  with  two  pistols  well-loaded.  He  there 
him  down  on  a  bench,  waiting  the  arrival  of 

ministers ;  and,  Perceval  being  the  first  of 
m  that  entered  the  lobby,  he  deliberately  rose 
XI  his  Beat,  and  shot  him  dead,  the  ball  ac- 
[ly  going  through  his  heart.  Having  done 
i,  he  returned  to  his  seat  without  saying  a 
'd,  having  put  the  pistol  back  again  into  his 
;ket ;  and,  if  he  had  risen  in  a  minute  or  two 
irwards,  and  had  walked  quietly  out  into  thcs 
iet,  he  would  have  escaped,  and. the  committer 
the  murder  would  never  have  been  known 
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unkss  he  had  chosen  to  clivulge  it ;  Imt^  iMmtq^- 
no  desire  to  escape^  and  hearing  people  deituuMfc 
*^fFher€^9  ihemwrdererl  fHkere^sihenmrdtrar!* 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  verj  plaetdiy  aaid^ 
^M  am  the  man  that  killed  Mr.  Peacbvai.  ;  and 
here  is  the  pistol  with  which  1  kiUed  hkn*"  He 
was  instantly  seized;  as  soon  as  a  troop  of  iiorsg> 
guards  could  be  brought,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate* 
He  was  tried  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  of  coais^ 
underwent  the  penalty  of  the  law  due  to  wiUai 
and  premeditated  murder.  His  conduct  in  pci« 
son,  at  his  trial,  and  at  the  place  of  exeendoa^ 
all  indicated  that  he  had  for  sometime  heca 
bereft  of  his  sober  senses ;  and  proved  that  hi 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  men  who  are  drircs  I0 
a  state  of  insanity  by  not  being  able  to  bemr  mie* 
fortunes,  and  especially  misfortunes  proceeding 
from  what  they  deem  wrongs.  Nothing 
exceed  the  consternation  with  which  this 
filled  the  parliament,  and  all  persons  engaged  ia 
the  govemraeut.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  ef 
Commons  (ABnarr)  ordered  the  doon  to  bt 
locked,  and  ordered  some  of  the  monbeva  to  gi 
before,  and  others  to  follow,  the  prisoner^  toj 
the  serjeant-at-arms  to  defeat  any  attenoftt 
might  be  made  at  a  rescue,  Tlie  alana  in  tte 
House  of  Lords  was  still  greater*  All  the  Baam 
of  proceeding  were  cast  aside ;  the  Load  CShah* 
CBJLLOit  himself  immediately  made  a  wantiomim 
shutting  the  doors  in  order  to 


ief  being  perpetrated.  In  the  meanwhile^ 
)uKB  of  CuMBBftLAND  had  been  and  seen 
lead  body;  and  came  into  the  House  of 
)  and  declared  the  fact.  The  Lord  Chief 
:e  (Eujbnborough),  who  was,  when  the 
er  was  committed,  sitting  on  a  trial  in  the 
:  of  King's  Bench,  and  who,  upon  hearing  of 
had  happened,  had  quitted  his  court,  leavv* 
laintiffis  and  defendants  and  counsellors  and 
I,  all  in  a  fright,  hurried  into  the  House  of 
s,  where  he  soon  moved  that  some  evidence 
t  be  taken  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  ground 
on  a  regular  proceeding  of  some  sort.  This 
it  once  agreed  to ;  and,  after  evidence  had 

produced  and  taken  down  in  great  haste^ 
ng  that  Pbrcxval  had  been  killed  in  the 
^  of  the  Commons^  the  House  hastily  passed 
oludon,  addressing  the  Repent  upon  the  sub* 

requesting  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
peedy  prosecution  of  the  offender  or  offen*- 
;  and,  this  motion  having  passed,  the  House* 
ediately  adjourned  to  two  o'clock  the  next 

S8«  Bellingham  was  first  dragged  into  the 
se  of  Commons,  thither  he  was  followed  by 
people  in  the  lobby ;  so  that  the  House  WA# 
I  cram  full  yntii  members,  reporters,  specta*' 
messengers,  and  persons  of  ail  descriptiontf 
;led  pell-mell ;  so  that  it  was  nearly  an  hour 
re  any-thing  like  order  could  be  restored,  and 
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before  men  appeared  to  know  what  they  were  at 
In  the  meanwhile^  however^  the  news  of  the  deed 
and  of  its  result,  had  spread  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  this  immense  metropolis;  and, 
before  Bellikgham  was  brought  out^  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  persons  had  assembled  in 
the  area  before  and  near  the  house  of  parliament ; 
and  their  expressions  and  exclamatioiia  on  the* 
subject  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  quiet  the 
darms  of  those  within.  The  prisoner^  Bbtjjnq- 
HAM,  having  been  Gcamined,  he  was  about  to  bd 
conveyed  to  a  coach  which  was  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  him,  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  o'clock.  This  coach,  which  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  immediately 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  pri- 
soner was  taken  from  the  committee-room,  and 
guarded  by  the  messengers  and  police*officcrs  to 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  of  the  officers  came  out  and  entered  the  car- 
riage, and  the  opposite  door  was  immediately 
pulled  open  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people. 
Upon  this,  the  officers  returned  to  the  prison- 
room,  and  informed  the  chairman  of  the  magis- 
trates, that  he  did  not  think  it  secure  to  proceed 
with  the  prisoner  tvithoui  the  aid  of  a  miliiarf 
force.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  a  troop  of 
horse-guards  were  sent  for,  who  soon  arrived  full 
armed,  with  pistols,  swords,  and  carabines.  Tlie 
people  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  ap* 
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ance  of  the  soldiers^  who,  however^  remained 
fiite  the  parliament-house  until  midnight^ 
I  the  prisoner^  brought  along  a  private  pas«- 
was  put  into  a  coach,  accompanied  by 
al  police-officers  and  one  of  the  members  of 
iouse  of  Commons,  who  was  also  a  justice 
e  peace.  The  coach,  thus  filled,  and  driving 
2;reat  rate,  was  guarded  by  the  soldiers,  and^ 
lese  means,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
f  the  12th  of  May,  Bellingham  was  lodged 
3  prison  of  Newgate. 

9.  The  alarm  by  no  means  subsided.  The 
houses  of  parliament  met  on  the  12th  ; 
he  House  of  Lords  did  nothing  but  resolve 
journ  from  day  to  day.  The  extent  of  the 
[  may  easily  be  guessed  at  from  the  reported 
i  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon,  upon  the 
ion :  ^^  He  trusted  that  the  noble  lords 
I  give  him  credit,  when  he  declared  that  the 
of  the  country  was  such  that  it  was  neces- 
hat  the  house  should  sit  from  day  to  day, 
ler  to  be  ready  to  take  such  steps  as  cir- 
;ances  might  require ;  for  it  was  impossible 
r  what  might  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few 
'  The  fears,  so  clearly  manifested  in  this 
i,  had  arisen  from  the  persuasion,  that 
[NGHAM  must  have  had  some  accomplices 
tigators ;  and,  indeed,  tiiat  his  conduct  had 
^ded  from  a  plan  concerted  in  the  northern 
iCS,  or,  at  least,  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
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connexion  between  him  and  the  persons  en| 
in  the  disturbances  in  those  counties^  Omiig  lii 
the  same  persuasion,  all  the  troops  near  at  hMid 
were  called  out  tinder  arms  as  soon  as  the  deadi 
of  Pekcbtal  was  known;  and,  at  Mi^ndsor 
(then  the  place  of  residence  of  the  kin^^  <iiieea) 
and  princesses),  the  greatest  constemation  pre* 
vailed  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  nighty  of 
the  II th.  A  regiment  of  dragoons,  qimttered 
In  the  barrack  on  Hounslow  Heath,  were  marebed 
thence  to  Colnbrook,  oh  the  road  between  Lea* 
don  and  Windsor. 

130.  lliese  alarms  were  augmented  by  what 
every  one  who  reflects  must  look  upon  as  a  very 
great  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  government  | 
namely,  the  causing  to  be  published  officiallj^  in 
the  London  Gazette^  divers  stupid  anonymooi 
threatening  letters,  of  which  official  publicatieat 
the  following  is  a  curious  and,  I  trust,  never  again 
to  be  imitated  specimen  : 

**  WhitehiJI,  May  1»»  lait. 
*'  Wkemt  it  has  been  Inunbly  repxwieBtad  to  him  BoTtl 
"  UighnAM  the  FriBCe  Regent,  that  the  following^  anoi^moM 
<<  threatening  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  Right  Hon.  C6Umid 
•*  M*Mahon. 

*'  *  Provisions  cheaper — Bread  tr  filotd^TiIl  your  IkiMMT 
*«  *  he  is  a  pamit'd  wnfeelin^  Scoundrel,  and  if  ha  don't  nttand 
•<  <  to  the  above,  Death  shall  be  his  portion,  and  that  soon,  itfh 
«  <  come  to  the  point  now,  and  we  are  determined  to  strilDa  ite 
**  *  decisive  blow. 

*'  '  Blaj  12, 181S.  V^  P-tynli 

•<  •  Addiassed  to  Colonel  M'Mahon* 
Carlton-House,  PaU-Msll. 


it  I 


Goor(j^6  Prince  of  Wale*.  Take  c«re  of  jTonrself  £m 
or  life  is  in  dangeri  jou  shall  meet  the  same  face  a«  Mr* 
irceval  if  BilleDghall  is  hung  before  this  reach  you.  Yoa 
i^guard  jtm  shtfl^  skol  before  three  ninths  is  tUmpmii 
Billeoght^ia  hnog xouthaU. be  shot «s rare  MMlimiaiMt^ 
Enemy  to  aU  the  damned  Bojral  Family. 
A.ddressed  to  his  Koyal  Higlmess  the  Prince  Keg^nt^ 

••  *  Windsor. 
<  With  Speed/ 

in  Royal  IHghness,  for  the  better  apprehending  and^ 
png  to  justice  the  penKN»  ooncemcd  in  wiiting  wad. 
ing  the  anonymous  letters  above-mentioned,  is  hereby 
»ed,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to 
use  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  to  any  one  of 
L  (except  the  person  who  actufdly  wrote  the  said  letteny 
shaU  discover  hie,  her,  or  their  accomplice  or  acconu. 
#  therein,  so  that  b«i  ahoi  or  they  may  be  apprehended' 
;onvictfid  thereof.  R.  RYDER. 

id,  as  a  further  encouragement,  a  reward  of  One  Thou* 
>  Founds  is  hereby  offered  to  any  person  making  such 
rrery  as  aforesaid  (except  as  is  before  excepted)^  to  be 
on  the  conviction  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  offenders 
1^  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Conmiissioners  of  his  Majesc/s 
Jury." 

L  While  these  letters  were,  according  to 
»te  of  the  first  of  them,  being  sent  in  the 
er  which  is  stated  in  the  procIaination>  other 
ttions  were  shown  of  the  discontents  of  the 
B^  Upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Perce- 
arjriving  at  Nottingham,  at  Leicester,  at 
►,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country,  demon- 
>U9  of  joy  were  shown  by  the  ringing  of 
the  making  of  bonfires,  and  the  like  3  and, 
)Uingbam  particularly,  soldiers  were  called 
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oat  to  £<pme  tbe  people  apon  the  occasion. 
liooted  at  sobethr,  hen  wac  no  groonda  for 
Those  wiioiiiiteanoimnoiis  letters,  very 
act  aecoidii^  to  those  lettna.  Tlie  Teiy 
act  itself  shows  that  the  party  vritiiig  cyr  sending 
is  afraid  toifeanT-thiiig;  and  as  to  the  writings 
OD  the  inlls  in  London,  "  jfeacac  BamigciiAM^ 
or  ^tj"  these  ireie  too  low  to  bestow  even  con* 
tempt  upon;  besides  that,  a  wise  government 
wonld  hare  considered  that  writings  of  this  de- 
scription might  hare  been,  and  veiy  likely  were, 
the  ofispriug  of  men  who  wished  to  see  severe 
laws  passed  against  the  people,  and  wrfao  really 
had  no  object  in  riew  but  that  of 
the  people  and  causing  them  to  be  enslaved* 
132.  Nothing  ever  heard  of  in  man  can  ex- 

c^eed  the  caloiness  with  wliich  Belungham  met 
his  fate.  He  committed  the  deed  on  the  Mon- 
day, w-as  tried  on  the  Fridav,  and  was  executed 
the  next  ^londay  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  Sunday  night,  a  letter  in 
which  he  spoke  in  the  greatest  calmness  of  her 
and  of  his  children ;  told  her  that  he  sent  her  his 
watch  and  his  prayer-book,  and  prayed  QoD  to 
preserve  her  and  her  children.  After  writing 
this  letter,  he  went  to  sleep  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ordinary was  expected  in  the  morning.  During 
Uie  trial  on  the  Friday,  troops  had  been  placed 
in  readiness  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Ses- 
sions-house where  he  was  tried.    For  the  time 
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:ecution,  a  larger  portion  of  troops  had  been 

ided.     Some  thousands  of  soldiers  were  in 

on  by  five  o'clock,  and  many  bodies  of  milir 

were  assembled  by  six,  taking  their  stations^ 

le  government  papers  informed  the  public,  in 

enient  places,  least  likely  to  excite  the  peo- 

I  attention.    At  the  place  of  execution,  the 

)ner  thanked  GoD  for  having  enabled  hitn  to 

b  his  fate  with  so  much  fortitude  and  resigna- 

At  the  moment  when  the  hangman  was 

ing  the  usual  preparations  5  at  the  moment 

he  was  going  out  of  the  world ;  at  the  mo- 

X  when  he  was  expecting  every  breath  to  be 

last,  his  ears  were  saluted  with  ^^  God  bless 

f  God  bless  you,  God  Almighiy  bless  you,  God 

lighiy  bless  you  !  ^'  issuing  from  the  lips  of 

ly  thousands  of  persons.    The  newspapers  in- 

ned  the  public  that  a  few  persons  exclaimed 

ELLIN GH AM  for  ever  !'*     Others   stated   that 

re  were  many  persons  anxious  to  possess  some 

c  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  the  great-coat 

vhich  he  was  executed  was  sold  for  ten  pounds, 

ile  other  parts  of  his  dress  were  bought  at  a 

ce  equally  exorbitant.      The  buttons  of  his 

thes  were  all  sold  at  high  prices. 

133.  These  circumstances  are  of  importance 

iy  as  they  show  what  the  feeling  of  the  nation 

s  at  this  time.    With  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 

ender  going  out  of  the  world  amidst  the  bless** 

;s  of  the  people,  I,  the  author  of  this  History^ 
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can  vouch  for  its  tnith^  having  been  an  eye  and 
ear-witness  of  the  awfiil  and  most  memoraWa 
scene,  standing,  as  I  did,  at  the  wiadoir  of  that 
prison  ont  of  which  he  went  to  be  exeeiited|y  aadl 
into  which  I  had  been  put  in  consequence  of  % 
prosecution  ordered  by  this  very  Pbrckvajl,  aad 
the  result  of  which  prosecution  was  a  sentence  to 
be  imprisoned  two  years  amongst  felons  in  Nevp* 
gate,  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  Pumcm 
Regent  at  the  end  of  the  two  j^ars^  and  to  be 
held  m  bonds  for  seven  years  afterwards;  ait 
which  was  executed  upon  me  to  the  very  iettery 
except  that  I  rescued  myself  from  the  soeietjr  of 
the  felons  by  a  cost  of  twenty  gvineaa  a  wed^ 
for  t\ie  hundred  and  four  weeks  I  and  all  this  I 
had  to  suffer  for  having  published  a  paragraph^  in 
which  I  expressed  my  uidignation  at  the  fltrgging 
of  English  local  militia- men,  at  the  townof  Blyr^  in 
England,  under  a  guard  of  Hanoverian  hayameis. 
From  this  cause,  I  was  placed  in  a  sitantion  to 
vritness  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  mwau 
The  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  open  epnce  jnat 
under  the  window  at  which  1  stood*     I  saw  thm 
anxious  looks ;    I  saw  the  half-borrified 
nances ;  I  saw  the  mournful  tears  run  down  ; 
I  heard  the  unanimous  Uessiugs.    What,  Aen, 
were  these  tears  shed,  imd  these  blessings  bestewed 
by  Englishmen,  upon  «  murderer  J    He  wbm  • 
murderer,  to  be  sure ;  the  act  was  nnjnstitaiMe  | 
there  is  ito  defence  to  be  offered  ibr  it  wifthnulaa 


kmm^ntof  every  principle  of  justice  knoim 
igst  men ;  but^  the  people  did  not  rejoice  be* 
!  4  murder  had  been  committed ;  they  did 
lied  tears  for  and  bless  Bellingham  because 
id  committed  a  murder ;  but  because  his  ac^ 
[y  wicked  as  it  was  in  itself^  hadridded  them  of 
vhom  they  looked  upon  as  the  leader  amongst 
whom  they  thought  totally  bent  on  the 
uction  of  their  liberties*    In  a  speech  which 
ikiARausss  of  Wblubslby  was  reported  to 
made  a  few  days  after  this  affair  took  placej 
icople  of  England  were  described  as  having 
me  ferocious  and  bloody.     Not  they,  indeed* 
r  character  was  in  nothing  changed ;  they 
still  the  same  humane  people ;  had  still  the 
;  horror  at  the  shedding  of  blood  as  thdr 
Ts  had  been  famed  for  for  a  thousand  years^ 
r  conduct  upon  this  occasion  only  Bbow% 
it  does  show  in  the  most  striking  ligiity  the 
discontent  that  they  felt  at  the  terrible  lawa 
had  been  passed,  and  were  almost  daily  pass- 
to  abridge  their  libo'ties,  and  to  deprive  them 
1  security,  whether  for  property^  limb,  or  life* 
i4«  The  House  ofGNnmons,  having  recovered 
{ their  fright,  made  the  first  use  of  that  re* 
ry  by  proceeding.to  take  measures  for  gnaatr^ 
nimsof  public  money  to  the  family  of  the  de>» 
ed  minister,  the  particulars  of  which  grants 
be  a  sub}  ect  of  observation  hereafter*    In  ad^ 
m  to  the  monevy  they  veaolved  upon  a  moBU* 
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ment  to  bis  memory,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Pitt.    One  member  proposed  a  p^iblic  fimerd^ 
attended  by  all  the  heraldic  insignia  and  officers 
of  the  king,  and  to  be  paid  for  ont  of  the  public 
money.     This  intended  honour  was,  however,  de- 
sisted from,  for  reasons  at  which  every  reader  will 
be  able  to  guess  after  what  has  been  said  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people.    The  funeral  took  place 
on  Saturday  the  16th  of  May,  at  the  anusnai 
hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
body  was  put  into  a  hearse,  and  carried  to  the 
little  village  of  Charlton,  in  Kent,  about  eight 
miles  from  London.   Whether  by  accident  or  no^ 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry- soldiers  marched 
along  the  same  road  that  the  funeral  went,  a  short 
distance  before  the  hearse.     Thus  fell  SpBNCsa 
Percbval,  at  the  threshold  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  50th  year  of  his  age ;  and^  which  is 
not,  p^haps,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice^  he  fell 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  ever-memorable  day  of 
the  making  of  Mr.  Maddox's  motion  respecting 
the  conduct  of  this  same  Perceval,  and  into  the 
grounds  of  which  motion  the  honourable  body  to 
which   they  both  belonged  refused   to   inquire. 
Alas  I  how  fleeting  are  human  triumphs,  and  how 
capricious  is  the  exercise  of  human  power  !    With 
those  majorities,  those  overwhelming  majoritiesii 
by  the  means  of  which  he  had  so  often  yielded 
protection  to  others,  when  assailed  with  all  the 
artillery  of  political  warfare,  he  was  not  able  to  pro- 
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[limself  against  a  little  bit  of  lead  scarcely  sur- 
ng  in  bulk  a  single  knot  of  a  cat'O^'iiine-tailsl 
15.  This  event  was  productive  of  very  great 
equences.  It  took  away  the  head  of  the 
on  that  were  in  power^  and  opened  the  way 
lew  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  who 

all  alive  and  in  action  immediately ;  buty 
'e  I  speak  of  that  intrigue  and  of  the  curious 
ner  in  which  they  were  again  kept  out  o£ 
*,  let  me  speak  of  the  other  consequences  of 
leath  of  Percbval.  He  had  special  commis^. 
f  in  his  eye  ready  for  the  counties  of  the 
h.     These  dwindled  into  nothing  directly^ 

as  to  the  fortress  in  Marybonne  Parky  as  to 

daring  project,  it  never  was  again  heard  o^ 
never  has  been  mentioned  in  parliament  froih 

day  to  this.  Dreadful  menaces  were  uttered 
iolent  men  ;  menaces  incessant :  the  clergy 
other  bodies ;  but  particuli^cly  the  clergy,  ad-*- 
icd  the  Regent,  and  called  upon  him  for  vigor- 
measures.  The  bishop,  dean  and  chapter, 
deacons  and  clergy,  of  the  diocese  of  Salis-i^ 
,  in  their  address  to  the  Regent  upon  this 
sion,  called  Perceval  '^  an  upright  minister, 
one  of  the  brightest  examples  of  public  and 
ite  virtue  5*'  they  tell  the  Regent  that,  "  asl 
sters  of  religion,  they  are  called  upon  to 
mwusly  exert  themselves  against  those  who 
:  stirred  up  the  people  to  outrage  against  goad 
mment."    They  accuse  part  of  the  people  of 
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being  domestic  traitors,  can^g  on  their  ■ecicC 
machinations,  and  they  say  that  they  rest  with 
confidence  on  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  evcntSi 
and  firmly  trust,  that,  under  his  cootiiiiMd  pio- 
tection,  the  councils  of  the  Prince  R^^t  wil 
be  characterized  by  that  energ/jf  ami  dMiM 
which  are  best  calculated  to  allav  internal  tariNh 
lence,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  sncccsrfi 
conclusion.  This  was  the  language  of  the  deigy 
of  a  whole  diocese,  with  the  bishop  at  thrirhesd^ 
and  this  was  the  language  which  distingniahed  al 
the  public  addresses  and  other  papers  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Alt 
long  and  bloody  and  fatal  war,  which  loaded  tht 
nation  with  a  debt,  which  is  now  (1831)  ahakiag 
the  state  to  its  tery  centre^  and  is  produciBS 
with  regard  to  tithes  and  other  church  reveniHii 
that  very  event  which  these  clergy  of  the  cfaurdi 
urged  the  carryinpon  of  the  war  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preventing. 

136.  But,  now,  how  was  the  place  of  Pbuch- 
VAL  to  be  supplied  ?  If  the  public  in  genenl 
had  known  the  parties  well,  they  would  have  sees 
no  necessity  for  going  out  of  PbrcbyajJb  arinit* 
try  to  find  a  successor  for  him ;  there  were  Lords 
LivBapooL  and  Castijsreagh;  there  were  LoidB 
SiDMouTH  and  Harrowby  and  BATHumsT  ;  m 
short,  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  waa 
not  as  fit  to  be  prime  minister  as  Paacaivai.  lam- 
self,  and  who  was  destitute  of  no  one  quality  fbr 
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g  on  the  affiftirs  of  that  system  of  govern- 
«  well  as  he,  save  and  except,  that  no  maa 
lite  equal  to  him  in  point  of  unbaring  8e«> 

and  of  undisguised  disregard  for  the  peo* 
d  for  their  sufferings  on  account  of  the 
IS  imposed  upon  them.  But,  the  natioit 
own  heartily  tired  of  the  war;  it  despaired 
Dg  an  end  to  it  without  utter  ruin  to  the 
y;  the  expenditure  was  arrived  at  an 
t  that  frightened  even  loan-mongers  and 
jobbers ;  and  the  shock  given  to  people'a 
;nce  by  Perceval's  recent  acts,  which  had 
imed  to  the  whole  world  the  fact  of  the  de- 
ion  of  the  paper-money;  these  thii^ 
sven  the  pretended  exclusively  loyal  secretly 
I  at  his  death,  which  they  could  not  help 
;  would  lead  to  some  very  material  change 

managing  of  the  affairs  of  the  country* 
lergy  were  still  stanch  to  the  system  of 
id  of  boundless  taxation;  but  the  maiik 
F  the  people  were  not ;  on  the  contrary,  ift 
e  general  desire  that  a  change  of  men  ia 
should  take  place. 

..  h  was  clearly  the  desire  of  the  Princb 
CT  and  of  the  Qu£BN,  and  of  a  great  part 

proprietors  of  boroughs,  that  no  change 
I  should  take  place ;  but  the  difficulty  was|^ 
nnplish  this  desire,  which  was  to  disappoint 
tion,  and  still  to  preserve  the  Itppearance 

having   opposed   thia  desire:    in  other 


r 
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words,  the  difficulty  was,  to  have  it  appear,  thit. 
the  prince,  and  the  court,  and  the  borough  pro- 
prietors, were  willing   that  there  should  be  a 
change;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time^  effectually 
to  prevent  that  change.     To  bring  iti  the  Whigs 
was  a  thing  desired  by  nobody  but  themselves; 
but  to  bring  in  some  of  them,  and  some  cvthers 
that  played  a  double  game  between  the  two  be- 
tions,  and  thus  form  what  was  termed  a  stroi^ 
and  united  government,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
a  large  part  of  the  people  of  every  class  of  life. 
How  this  favourite  object  was  defeated  ;    hov 
Pkrcbval's  set  were  retained  in  power^  taking 
Lord  Liverpool:  from  amongst  them  and  putting 
him  at  the  head,  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 
"  138.  TheMARQU£ssof  Welleslby  and-CiiN- 
KING  had  both,  at  one  time,  belonged  toAe 
Perceval  administration ;  but  both^  upon  some 
pretence  or  other,  had  retired  from  it,  the  troe 
reason  being,  that  each  of  them  wanted  to  be 
master ;  and  that,  for  the  reasons  befoie-8tatcd| 
Perceval  was  necessarily   the  master  of  the 
whole,  and  thus  must  have  been,  for  the  joint 
lives  of  himself  and  the  Prince  Regbnt.  .  The 
first  step,  therefore,  which  the  Rbgbmt  was  ad- 
vised  to  take,  was  to  authorise  Liverpool  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Welleslet  and  Cam- 
king,  offering  them  posts  in  a  new-modellal 
ministry ;  but,  they  being  given  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  neither  of  them  was  to  be  the  head 
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ic  ministry^  declined  making  a  part  of  that 
Jtry.  There  was  now  a  danger  that  Wsi:'' 
BY  and  Canning  would  join  Lords  Grbn- 
B  tLiid  Grey  and  the  Whigs,  which  would 
formed  a  party  too  strong  for  Liverpool, 
>N,  and  their  set,  to  resist,  especially  at  such 
le  of  general  depression  in  the  country,  on 
^e  of  a  war  with  America,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ation  of  trade,  and  almost  suspension  of 
factures,  and  when  several  of  the  counties 
le  North  were  in  a  very  turbulent  state, 
i  to  which  was  the  depreciation  of  the  paper- 
y,  and  the  expenditure,  which  was  now 
ne  perfectly  enormous. 
).  To  prevent  a  union  between  these  two 
s,  the  PfliNCE  Regent  was  next  advised  to 
lission  Welleslev  to  form  an  administra- 

Wellesley   and   Canning   were   con- 

I  in  the  business.     That  was  clearly  under- 

They    first    made    their    overtures    to 

IPOOL  and  his  colleagues,  who  drily,  but 

rejected  them.  Wellesley  next  ad- 
d  himself  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenvjlle, 
iPOOL  well-knowing  that  they  would  never 
in  unless  they  were  at  the  head.  After  a 
deal  of  very  unmeaning  correspondence 
m  them,  they  also  rejected  the  proposition 
ellesley.  Here  the  matter  would  have 
,  the  Perceval  administration  would  have 
led  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Princs 
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and  the  courtiers;  the  prince  would 
have  been  exculpated  from  all  blame  for  not  hav- 
ing done  his  best  to  obtain  a  strong  and  uoitod 
administration,  and  the  Perceval  ministry  woaU 
have  remained  without  another  word  aaid  abooC 
the  matter.  But^  there  was  Lord  Mouia  in  the 
way :  Percbval  being  gone,  the  PniNCBy  fSor 
very  powerful  reasons,  wished  to  provide  fkir  Lori 
MoiRA.  Yet,  Lord  Moira,  having  always  be- 
longed to  the  Whigs,  how  was  he  to  be  brought 
in  to  a  ministry  with  l^verpool  and  the  rest  of 
the  Perceval  set  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
having  deserted  his  party  ?  This  was  a  nice  pointi 
it  was  a  seemingly  insuperable  obstacle,  yet  it 
was  overcome,  and  Lord  Moira  found  it  consia- 
teut  to  join  with  Liverpool  and  the  Pbrcbval 
crew.  Wellesley's  power  to  form  a  nuiustij 
was  declared  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  Lord  Moiaa 
was  authorised  by  the  Prince  to  form  a  new 
administration !  He  made  his  overtures,  of  course^ 
to  Lords  GRiiY  and  Grenvillb  :  at  first  he  did 
it  unofficially^  in  letters  to  Lord  Grey  ;  bn^ 
finding  that  the  fish  would  not  bite  without  au- 
thority on  the  hook,  he  obtained  the  authori^, 
and  then  made  his  overtures,  which,  howeverj 
were  at  last  rejected.  In  the  course  of  his  letters 
to  Grey,  Lord  Moira  had  expressed  his  dissa- 
tisfaction at  the  course  taken  by  the  two  Wh^ 
lords ;  therefore,  when  they  finally  rejected  bis 
overtures,  he  declared  himself  at  liberty  to  sepa- 


rom  them  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  hia 
master  to  carry  on  the  gorernment ;  -and 
the  Pbrceval  administration  still  con* 
J  with  the  sole  admission  of  Lord  M01R4 
I  office  having  no  sort  of  weight  as  con- 
1  with  political  matters ;  and  Liverpooi, 
ad  remained  silent  and  snug  all  the  while^ 
ieming  at  all  to  expect  the  great  powers 
to  be  placed  in  his  hands,  found  himself^one 
ay  morning,  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
minister;  and  VANsirrART^  who  had 
It  in  the  famous  resolution  about  the  one- 
note  and  the  shilling  in  1811,  was  ap« 
d  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
'.  Thus  were  the  Whigs  once  more  turned 
r  rather  kept  out,  on  the  barren  common^ 
their  rivals  were  fattening  in  the  dank  pas- 
>f  war  and  taxation.  But,  Perceval  had 
veral  very  troublesome  legacies  behind  hinu 
d,  indeed,  left  a  very  valuable  legacy  to  his 
sors ;  namely,  THE  BOOK,  and  all  the 
i  connected  with  the  affair  of  the  ill-treated 
!8S  of  Wales.  It  has  been  before  shown, 
;  was  this  grand  secret  that  first  made  him 
er  j  that  it  was  it  which  preserved  his  place 
the  Prince  became  regent,  with  limited 
s  ;  that  it  still  made  him  prime  minister 
the  Prince  became  possessed  of  all  the 
powers^  and  that  (general  convulsion  out 
question)  it  must  have  made  him  mimsUsr^ 
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for  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, whether  he  were  regent  or  king.  But  tlui 
secret  was  not  less  valuable  to  his  successors  thaii 
to  himself.  They,  in  stepping  into  the  possesuoa 
of  his  power,  stepped  also  into  the  possession  of 
the  source  of  that  power.  The  Paincbss  wis 
still  alive;  she  might,  at  any  day,  be  broi^ 
forward ;  there  was,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bjr, 
a  very  general  claim  putting  forward  for  her  by 
the  people,  who  were  beginning  to  insist  that  she 
ought  to  be  styled  the  Princess  Rkgbnt,  and  to 
hold  her  courts  accordingly.  If,  therefore^  LiVBt* 
POOL,  Eldon,  Sidmouth,  and  the  rest  of  die 
P£RCEVAL  administration,  had  been  turned  out  at 
this  time,  they  might  have  joined  the  people, 
brought  out  all  the  history  of  the  transactions 
of  1806  and  1807,  and  insisted  upon  her  being 
acknowledged  as  Princess  Regent,  and  upon 
her  holding  her  courts  and  drawing-rooms; 
things  which  the  other  party  could  not  do,  be- 
cause it  was  that  party  who  had  instituted  the  in- 
vestigation against  her,  who  had  refused  her  jus- 
tice; who  had  advised  the  late  king,  first  not  to 
receive  her  at  court,  and  afterwards  not  to  place 
her  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  his 
family,  and  who,  in  short,  had  been  the  inatm- 
nients  in  the  work  of  her  degradation.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  retaining  of 
the  Pkrcbval  administration  in  power,  and  of 
the   exaltation  of  Liverpool;    benefits  which 
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xclusively  owed  to  the  valuable  legacy  left 
5y  this  little  hard-twisted  lawyer. 
•' But  he  left  them  other  legacies^  which^ 
ey  been  men  of  sense  and  of  love  for  their 
y,  they  would  have  shuddered  at  receiving, 
^t  these  legacies  was  the  war  which  im- 
tely  afterwards  commenced  between  Eng- 
ind  the  United  States  of  America ;  a  war 
ost  unjust  on  our  part  that  ever  nation  was 
3d  in^  and  bringing  upon  this  country,  in  its 
disgrace  such  as  England  never  had  before 
lure,  and  followed  by  consequences  such  as 
!quire  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  talent,  all  the 
je,  all  the  public  virtue,  of  every  description^ 
ingland  can  command,  to  prevent  those  con- 
ices  from  finally  being  fatal  to  her  power.  • 
:.  This  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the 
;y  and  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
i^hich  terminated  in  the  independence  of 
States,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  cala- 
with  which  the  nation  was  afflicted  during 
ign  of  George  the  Third.  That  war  was 
i  in  its  principle,  and,  in  the  conduct  of  it, 
disgraceful.  This  war  was  equally  unjust ; 
)gress  and  consequences  were  of  the  greatest 
tance  to  the  country ;  and,  therefore,  the 
rounds  of  this  war  ought  here  to  be  placed 
f  upon  record.  From  the  commencement 
I  unjust  and  unnecessary  war  against  the 
icans  of  France,  disputes  between  England 
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imd  the  United  States  had  arisen  relative  to  dw 
rights  of  the  parties  on  the  seas.  The  succenof 
England  against  France  depended^  in  a  gveat 
measure,  on  the  power  of  the  former  to  interoepC 
imd  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  French.  By 
her  navy,  she  soon  accomplished  nearly  the  de* 
struction  of  the  French  naval  force,. and  ako  of 
their  mercantile  marine ;  but  the  French  do  DOti 
as  we  do,  depend  so  much  on  operations  on  tho 
waters.  Their  trade  forms  a  much  smaller  part| 
in  proportion,  than  ours  does,  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  -,  having  a  cold  climate  and  a  hot 
climate  and  a  medium  climate,  all  within  the 
^ame  rmg-fence^  they  have  not  that  need  of  ex- 
ternal commerce  that  we  have;  they  do  not  so 
much  depend  upon  imports  and  exports;  but 
still  they  want  some  outlet  for  their  produce  in 
exchange  for  various  commodities,  wtthont  whichi 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  great  confusios 
must  be  produced  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Besides  this,  France  is  now-and-then  visited  with 
that  great  calamity  a  scarcity  of  breads  wbkh 
c.an  receive  alleviation  by  no  other  means  than 
those  afforded  by  other  countries,  which  other 
countries  cannot  come  to  their  relief  except  bjf 
the  means  of  ships.  One  of  these  calamities  wfli 
experienced  in  France  in  the  year  1 793,  just  tf 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  this  countrr 
and  that.  The  Americans,  having  prodigious 
quantities  of  corn  and  of  flour  to  spare,  sent  iiiui* 


if  ship-loads  to  France,  a  great  pairt  of 
vere  intercepted  by  English  ships  of  war 
<^ateers,  brought  into  England,  where  the 

were  detained,  paying  to  the  owners  pret^ 
h  what  our  government  thought  proper; 
lis  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  belligerents 

neutrals,  such  as  had  never  been  heard  of 

the  President  of  America  had  issued 
^mation,  declaring  those  states  neutral; 
•  government,  whenever  it  suited  its  pur- 
?t  that  neutrality  at  defiance.  The  same 
ras  done  with  regard  to  the  maritime  com- 
of  the  United  States  in  their  intercourse 
le  French  West  India  islands  as  long  as 
mained  in  possession  of  the  French.  When 
d,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
inpelled  to  join  in  the  war  against  England, 
s  trading  with  it  and  with  its  islands,  were 

in  the  same  manner.  The  French  were 
g  on  a  sweeping  and  successful  war  upon 
itinent,  and  England  the  same  sort  of  wai^ 
he  seas. 

Tlie  United  States  remonstrated  ;  nego- 
s  endless  were  going  on }  their  policy  was 
ain  at  peace  if  possible ;  but,  though  they 
t  go  to  war,  they  incessantly  remonstrated 
;  this  disregard  of  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
g  on,  all  the  while,  making  preparations  for 
efence  in  case  of  the  dire  necessity  arriving^ 
,  They  acknowledged,  and  I  trust  they  and 
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all  the  world  will  always  be  compelled  to  acl^ow 
ledge^  our  right,  when  at  war,  to  stop  merchant 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  to  searcli  them^  to  a8ce^ 
tain  whether  they  be  bound  to  our  enemy's  pod, 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  have  on  board  artioki 
contraband  of  war,  that  is  to  say,  arms,  aminn* 
nition,  horse-furniture,  and  other  things  used  in 
war  ;  and,  if  bound  to  a  port  which  we  are  block* 
ading,  if  they  have  provisions  on  board  ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  to  take  out  the  provisions,  to  take  out 
the  munitions  of  war,  to  bring  the  ship  into  port 
for  that  purpose,  in  some  cases  to  condemn  bodi 
ship  and  cargo ;  and,  in  all  cases,  where  the 
property  on  board  be  found  to  be  the  property  of 
an  enemy,  to  seize  and  confiscate  that  property. 
Further,  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  with  regard  to 
neutrals  extend  to  a  prohibition,  after  due  notice, 
to  enter  any  port  of  any  enemy  of  that  belligerent 
which  is  placed  in  a  state  of  efficient  blockade. 

145.  These  are  the  rights  of  England  upon  the 
seas  when  she  is  at  war ;  and  these  rights  she 
can  never  give  up,  and  can  never  relax  in  the  en- 
forcement of,  without  a  surrender  of  her  character 
and  her  power. 

146.  But  far  were  our  ministers  from  being 
content  with  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights. 
BuoNAPARTB  had  issued  two  decrees,  one  dated 
at  Berlin,  and  the  other  at  Milan,  prohibiting  all 
British  goods  from  entering  any  port  under. the 
control  of  France,  which  then  embraced  almost 
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le  of  the  Continent ;  and,  not  only  British 
)ut  any  goods  of  any  country  coming  last 
ly  British  port  at  home  or  abroad.  In 
Ls  called  retaliation  for  this,  our  ministers 
1  all  the  ports  of  all  the  countries  under 
trol  of  France  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
lich  was,  to  be  sure,  the  most  monstrous 
of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  ever  before 
d  of  in  the  world.  For  many  years  the 
ins  endured  this.  By  false  papers,  by 
Ttificates  of  origin,  by  clandestine  invoices^ 
nses  obtained  here  in  England ;  by  one 
»r  another,  they  contrived  to  carry  on  still  a 
e  commerce,  always,  however,  protesting, 
remonstrating,  and  frequently  menacing, 
he  lips  or  the  pens  of  their  negociators. 
,  however,  our  ministers  began  to  do  that 
ch  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  could 
no  excuse,  and  for  which  nothing  could 
palliation ;  that  is  to  say,  they  began  to 
$  seamen  on  board  the  American  ships  on 
h  seas,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were 
bjects  of  the  king  and  deserters  from  his 
.  ]f  they  had  confined  these  impressments 
;ish  subjects,  the  thing  would  have  been  a 
lovelty ;  but  this  was  impossible  in  a  case 
all  spoke  the  same  language;  all  had  the 
nanners ;  all  were  of  the  same  nation,  ex- 
»y  the  mere  accident  of  locality  and  birth. 
1  naval   officers,   seldom   remarkable   for 
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Q&dderation  in  the  exercise  of  their  power, lieing 
once  authorised  to  stop  American  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  take  British  subjects  out  d 
them  ;  and  having  the  physical  power  to  takeott 
of  them  whom  and  as  many  as  they  pleased^ 
these  officers,  being  thus  authorised,  would^  at  a 
matter  of  course,  consider  every  man  whom  thcf 
wished  to  take,  to  be  a  British  subject ;  and^  widei 
this  pretence,  they  impressed  hundreds  upon  hmh 
dreds  of  native  Americans,  compelled   them  tD 
.serve  on  board  English  ships  of  war,  had  Asm 
flogged  for  disobedience  or  neglect,  placed  then 
In  battle  like  the  rest  of  the  sailors,  where  manj 
p{  them  were  wounded  and  many  of  them  killed. 
147.  This  was  too  much,  not  perhaps  for  the 
jcool  politicians  of  the  American  government  to 
endure,  but  too  much  for  the  people  of  .Atneria 
to  endure*    The  people  took  the  matter  in  hand; 
letters  and  certificates  from  impressed  Americsa 
seamen  were  authenticated  and  published,  oon- 
'  taining  all  the  horrid  details  of  the  cruelties  thiit 
had  been  endured  by  the  suffering  parties  ;  the 
American  newspapers  were  filled  with  these  blood- 
stirring  details,  and  the  whole  country,  from  one 
.end  to  the  other,  cried  "  ffar,  loss  qf  commettfi 
invasion^    extermination^    rather    than 
this  r*    The  American  government    did 
thing  in  its  power  to  assuage  this  anger :  it  called 
,upon  the  people  to  wait  the  result  of  the  mgi>- 
^iations  then  going  on  upon  the  subject.     Dui- 
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se  negociations,  they  offered  terma  so  bSar 
BIls  one  with  indignation  to  think  thatrthis 

had  to  sufiier  from  a  war  in  consequeiuat 

action  of  those  terms.   They  offered  to  pUss 

mposing  a  penalty  on  any  A  mericasi  captain 

ould  take  on  board  a  British  subject  as  a 

;  they  offered  toagree  that  any  British  offi* 

il  or  military,  duly  authorised  by  the  goveni'^ 

hould  be  permitted  to  go  on  board  of  any 

tile  American  ship  in  any  port^  whether 

the  British  dominions,  or  any  other  domi-i 

Lnd  cause  to  be  taken  any  American  seaman 

a  magistrate,  being  any  usual  magistrate 

)lace  or  port ;  and  if  that  magistrate  deter-^ 

that  the  man  claimed  was  a  British  sub* 

hey  agreed  to  give  him  up  at  once  on  the 

ecision  of  that  magistrate ;  but  they  ex-«. 

I   their   determination    to    encounter    idl 

s  rather  than  suffer  foreigners  to  stop  their 

ipon  the  high  seas,  and  to  take  out  of  them 

s  of  any  description  whatsoever  under  pre- 

►f  those  persons  being  forrfgn  subjects.   No- 

:ould  be  more  reasonable  or  more  just  than 

yet  the  proposition  was  haughtily  rejected 

>se  insolent  and  feeble-minded  creatures^ 

^ere  afterwards  beaten  single-handed  in  a 

aggression,  of  invasion,  and  extermination^ 

against  this  free  and  happy  people  under 
ise  and  moderate  government. 
•  These  terms  having  been  rejected^  the 
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congress  passed  an  act,  a  little  while  before  the 
death  of  Pkrceval,  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
war,  still  hoping,  however,  to  avoid  war.  Thii 
act  explains  clearly,  and  in  few  words,  the 
grounds  of  this  memorable  war ;  and  it  is  of  vail 
importance  that  the  English  people  should  alwayi 
have  it  to  refer  to  as  a  ground  of  accusatioii 
against  the  ministry  and  the  parliament  that  in- 
volved them  in  this  war,  and  thereby  not  only 
added  seventy  millions  to  the  enormous  debt,  bnt 
actually  created  that  American  navy  with  which 
we  shall  one  day  have  to  cope,  and  which  we 
must  finally  overcome,  or  surrender  that  sove* 
reignty  of  the  seas  without  which  our  country  is 
England .  only  in  mere  name.  The  reading  of 
this  law  explains  the  whole  matter:  here  are  the. 
grounds  of  complaint,  here  is  the  reniedy^  short 
of  war :  the  remedy  did  not  succeed^  and  war 
was  the  consequence. 

A  ^ili  for  the  Protectiorit   Becovery,  and  IndemHificatiom  tf 

American  Seamen, 

The  preamble  states,  that  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  emoted 
to  be  impressed  out  of  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  aailiig 
on  the  high  seas,  under  the  American  flag,  divers  liege  citii«Bt 
of  said  States,  and  hath  compelled  them  to  serve  on  board  the 
ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  fight  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  numbers  of  them  are  yet  detained.-— It  ii 
therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  Jane 
next,  any  person  or  persons  nho  shall  impress  any  native 
seaman  of  the  United  States,  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  or  ia 
any  port,  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay,  under  pretence  or  cokmr 
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ission  from  any  foreign  power,  shall,  for  erery  sucli 
e  adjudged  a  pirate  and  felon,  and  on  conviction^ 
'h ;  and  the  trial  in  such  case  shall  be  had  whete  thd 
t  apprehended  or  may  he  first  brought. — That  it  shall 
for  any  seaman,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
i  any  person  or  persons  attempting  to  impress  h:in, 
y  force ;  and  if  any  person  so  attempting  to  imprett 
an  shall  be  killed,  maimed,  or  wounded,  such  sea- 
be  general  issue,  may  give  the  special  matter  in  evi- 
lich  is  hereby  declared  a  perfect  justification.    That 
lation  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
roving  satisfactorily  to  him  that  any  citizen  of  the 
:ates  shall  have  been  impressed,  and' shall  be  yet  de- 
r  shall  hereafter  be  impressed,  to  cause  the  most 
etaliation  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  said  Government 
the  high  seas,  or  within  the  British  territorie9» 
is  hereby  authorised  to  cause  to  be  taken  and  seized 
)urpose,  any  treaty  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
ay  seaman,  heretofore  or  hereafter  impressed,  may 
1  the  hands  of  any  British  subject,  or  in  the  hands  of 
>r  of  any  British  subject,  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  dol* 
nonth  for  the  whole  time  he  shall  have  been  detained 
any  British  vessel  or  vessels. — That  the  President 
lited  States  may  capture,  by  way  of  reprisal,  as  many 
ubjects,  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the  British  terri* 
(  may  be  equal  to. the  impressed  American  seamen  in 
ission  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  a  cartel  to  exchange 
• — That  the  President,  whenever  suMcient  testimony 
produced  that  the  commander  of  any  public  armed 
r  any  foreign  nation  shall  have  taken  or  impressed 
board  any  ship  or  other  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
any  port  or  place  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
lation,  or  while  on  her  passage  to  or  from  any  port  or 
y  seaman,  mariner,  or  other  person  not  being  in.  ike 
service  of  an  enemy  of  such  foreign  nation,  may  piiK 
proclamation,  every  person  residing  within  the  Unitid 
r  its  territory,  from  affording  aid,  succour,  or  provi^ 
r  whatever  kind,  to  such  ship  or  v^ssbl ;  atfd  aiir^Ot 
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or  other  person  residing  within  the  United  StateB,  who  ihiB, 
after  such  prohibition  shall  have  been  made  known,  and  beftn 
the  same  shall  be  revoked,  afford  aid,  succour,  or  prorisioH, 
as  aforesaid,  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  be  thereof  convictoi 
shall  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  jm, 
and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. — ^"llimt  firom  ml 
after  the  4th  of  June  next,  whenever  full  and  sufficient  teiti* 
mony  shall  be  produced,  that  the  commanders  of  public  umd 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  have  impressed  or  taken  fron 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tki 
United  States,  or  while  on  her  passage  to  or  irom  any  ports 
place,  any  seaman,  mariner,  or  other  person,  the  Presidcit 
may  prohibit,  by  proclamation,  the  landing  from  on  boui 
any  ship  or  other  vessel  of  the  foreign  nation  (whose  cai- 
mander  or  commanders  have  offended  as  aforesaid)  any  goodSi 
ware,  or  merchandise  within  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Unitid 
States  or  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

149.  This  act  of  the  congress  was  absolately 
forced  upon  them  by  the  people.  All  the  mercaih 
tile  part  of  the  congress  appeared  to  be  dead  to 
every  sentiment  of  public  spirit ;  and  the  membeit 
of  the  Eastern  States,  as  the  Americans  call  theiB| 
but  which  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cuuntrji 
were  almost  all  hostile  to  the  act,  and  hontile  to 
every  measure  of  resistance  against  the  acta  of 
our  ministry.  They  had  been  plotting  for  yean 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  federal^  or 
general,  government  in  every  step  which  it  had 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  citizens  of  Ameriea 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  sanctioned  by  the 
English  ministry.  The  great  cities  in  America  are 
all  great  places  of  external  commerce;  the  merchanti 
arc  all  connected  with  merchants  and  manufactuiert 
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ind  by  ties  of  interest.    The  commerce  of 

a  was^  and  is,  more  than  half  of  the  whole^ 

on  to  and  from  the  English  don^iniqnsj 

glish  merchants  arje  the  creditors  of,  those 

rica,  generally  their  lenders,  and  very  fre- 

an  apparently  great  merchant  there  is 

ore  than  an  agent  carrying  on.  trade,  and 

itly  owning  ships,  in  virtue  of  the  money, 

great  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 

nt,  who  is  the  real  owner  of  the  money 

the  ships.     Therefore,  the  merchants  in 

a,  particularly  in  the  north,  whence  come 

ps  to  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 

:ommerce,  were  all  decidedly  against  a. war 

igland,  and  against  all  resistance  of  the  acts 

ministry,  committed  against  American 

s ;  for,  in  fact,  they  looked  upon  England 

^ir   country   much   more   than    they  did 

::a :  but  not  so  with  the  people  at  large  ; 

was  a  curious  thing  to  behold,  that  if  was 

rmers  and   labourers  and   country-people 

lly,  that  demanded  vengeance  on  those  who 

ipressed  and  tyranuised  over  the  maritiine 

s.     It  was  on  them,  too,  that  even  the  com- 

il  cities  had  to  rely  for  defence  after .  the 

roke  out;  thus  verifying  the  prediction  of 

EFFBRsoN ;  namely,  that  if  ever  the  country 

I  be  placed  in  a  state  of  peril,  it  must  rely 

s  safety  on  the  arms  of  the  tillers  of  the 

d. 
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150.  The  act  of  the  Americans^  which  act  we 
•have  just  seen^  and  which  was  passed  in  Maj 
1812,  was,  as  was  evident  to  all  but  the  stDpid 
and  arrogant  men  who  ruled  England,  a  mere  pre- 
amble to  a  declaration  of  war  ;  and,  accordingly, 
this  declaration  very  speedily  followed  it.  In 
America  so  important  an  affair  as  that  of  making 
war  is  not  left  to  the  decision  of  the  executife 
magistrate  and  his  ministers.  It  is  not  left  ti 
those  who  have  commissions  in  the  army  and 
the  navy  to  bestow  5  it  is  not  left  to  those  whoss 
relations  and  dependants  may  fatten  upon  eon* 
tracts  arising  out  of  the  war :  it  is  a  power,  the 
exercise  of  which  is  retained  by  the  peopk 
themselves;  and  the  act  is  performed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  representatives  of  the  people* 
War  is,  in  short,  enacted  in  the  same  manner  at 
any  other  thing  is  enacted ;  and  this  war  wai 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  following  act: 

'*  Act  of  Congress,  declaring  war  against  England* 

*^  An  Act,  declaring  war  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  GntA 
**  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dependencies  thereof,  ami  tk§ 
'*  United  States  of  America,  and  their  Territories, 

**  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represontatrnt 
"  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  cong^ress  aaoembUdt 
"'  That  war  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  be* 
"  tireen  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
,"  and  the  Dependeaciea  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of 
"  America,  and  their  Territories ;  and  that  the  President  oC 
"  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  use  the 
"  whole  land*  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  can^ 
**  the  same  into  effect  -,  and  to  issue  to  priyate  armed  veastli 
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United  States,  commissions  or  letters  of  marque  and 
al  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and 
the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  vessels; 
,  and  effects  of  the  government  of  the  United  King* 
f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thenoA 
**  June  18, 18112.-— Approved, 

**  James  Madison* 
Inglon,  July  18,  4  o*clock  p.  m,** 

,  It  was  in  this  simple^  plain,  sensible,  and 
manner,  that  the  United  States  declared 
ir.  Here  are  none  of  those  false  professions 
etences  that  other  governments  resort  to. 
iie  declaration  of  a  free  people,  and  it  is 
in  words  becoming  such  a  people.  The 
li  ministry  did  not  answer  this  declaration 
They  could  not  answer  it]  but  issued  a 
ble  order  in  council  for  the  seizure  and 
ion  of  American  vessels ;  and  not  for  the 
nnation  of  them  ;  not  for  making  prize  of 
and  not  for  committing  hostilities  against 
lited  States  in  any  manner  whatever.  All 
icuments  relating  to  the  grounds  of  this 
mportant  war  ought  to  be  preserved;  and 
le  small  space  which  is  alone  compatible^ 
ly  plan  demands  the  insertion  of  this  order 
ticil,  which  was  the  only  answer  ever  given 
plain  and  honest  declaration  on  the  part  of 
:a. 

the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  31st  of  July,  IBlS, 
it  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  in  Coun* 
It  is  ^is  day  ordered,  hy  his  Royal  Highness  the 
i  Reg^t,  .in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Mi- 
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"  jesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  bis  Majesty's  Privj 
**  Council,  that  no  ship  or  vessel  belonging-  to  may  of  kii 
*'  Majesty's  subjects,  be  permitted  to  enter  and  clear  out  far 
*'  any  of  the  ports  within   the  territories    of  the   VrnteA 
**  States  of  America,  until   further  order ;   and   his  Royil 
"  Highness  is  further  pleased,  in  the  name  end  on  behalf  of 
**  his  Majesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  to  order, 
*'  that  a  general  embargo  or  stop  be  made  of  all  ships  and 
**  vessels  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uniitd 
"  States  of  America,  now  within,* or  which  shall  hereifnr 
**  come  into,  any  of  the  ports,  harbours  and  roads,  within  asy 
"  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  together  with  all  penon 
*'  and  effects  on  board  all  such  ships  or  vessels  ;  and  that  tlie 
'<  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  priyatsen 
'*  do  detain  and  bring  into  port  all  ships  and  vessels  belongiig 
**  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  beaiiig 
**  the  flog  of  the  said  United  States,  except  such  as  mar  te 
*'  furnished  with  British  licenses,  which  vessels  are  allowad 
**  to  proceed  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  licezisea  ;  bat 
«  that  the  utmost  cfure  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  all  and 
«(  every  part  of  the  cargoes  on  board  any  of  the  said  ships  cr 
**  vessels,  so  that  no  damage  or  embezzlement  whatever  be 
"  sustained ;  and  the  Commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of 
**  war  and  privateers  are  hereby  instructed  to  detain  and  brisg 
'*  into  port  every  such  ship  and  vessel  accordingly,  except 
"  such  as  are  a^ove  excepted :  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Loidi 
"  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  the  Lords  Com- 
'*  misiiioners  pf  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Warden    of  the 
<*  Cinque  Portft  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  heran 
<<  as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

**  CUETWTKD." 

152.  This  order  in  council  was  intended  for 
the  insolent  purpose  of  making  the  worid  belkfe' 
that  it  was  beneath  the  English  governmeut  to 
declare  war  against  such  a  country  as  Americft^. 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  base  purpoa^  of 
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the  commercial  part  of  the  United  States 
leir  due  obedience  to  the  government  of 
3untry ;  to  effect  which  latter  purpose,  as 
II  see  farther  on  in  this  history,  the  foulest 
had,  for  a  long  while,  been  employed. 
hese  purposes  were  completely  defeated  in 
i,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown  by  the  events 
1  and  1815,  until  we  come  to  the  history 
:\i  years  we  must  lay  aside  the  subject  of 
!ond  war  against  America ;  not,  however, 
t  adverting  to  the  memorable  words  of  the 
mt  Madison,  in  that  message  to  the  con- 
ivhich  the  congress  immediately  answered 
above  declaration  of  war.  ^^  Our  mod^- 
n  and  consideration  (said  he  in  his  mes- 
of  the  1st  June  1812}  have  had  no  other 
i  than  to  encourage  perseverance  in  wrong- 
^, .  We  behold  our  seafaring  citizens  still 
iaily  victims  of  lawless  violence  committed 
le  great  and  common  highway  of  nations^ 
within  sight  of  the  country  which  owes 
I  protection.  We  behold  our  vessels,, 
hted  with  the  products  of  our.  soil  and 
stry,  or  returning  with  the  honest  pro*. 
s  of  them,  wrested  from  their  lawful  desti*. 
ai,  confiscated  by  prize  courts  no  lon|;er 
)rgans  of  public  law,  but  the  instruments  of 
rary  edicts ;  and  their  unfortunate  crews^^ 
srsed  and  lost,  or  forced  or  inveigled  in^ 
ish  ports  into  British  fleets ;  whilst  argu-: 
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*'  ments  are  employed  in  support  of  these  aggres- 
^^  sions^  which  have  no  foundation  but  in  a  priiK 
^^  ciple  equally  supporting  a  claim  to  regulate  our 
^  external  commerce  in  all  cases  whatsoever.— 
**  We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Grreat  Bri- 
^  tain,  a  state  of  war  against  the  United  States; 
^  and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  a  state  of 
•'peace  towards  Great  Britain. — ^Whether  the 
^  United  States  shall  continue  passive  under  these 
^'  progressive  usurpations,  and  these  accumularing 
^  wrongs  ;  or,  opposing  force  to  force,  in  defence 
''of  their  natural  rights,  shall  commit  a  just 
^  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer 
"  of  events  ;  avoiding  all  connexions  which  might 
**  entangle  it  in  the  contests  or  views  of  other 
"  powers,  and  preserving  a  constant  readiness  to 
^  concur  in  an  honourable  re-establishmeiit  of 
''peace  and  friendship,  is  a  solemn  quesdoD, 
"  which  the  constitution  wisely  confides  to  the 
^  legislative  department  of  the  government.  In 
**  recommending  ii  to  their  early  deliberation!, 
"  I  am  happy  in  the  assurance  that  the  decision 
'*  will  be  worthy  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
^  councils  of  a  virtuous,  a  free,  and  a  powerful 
"  nation/' 

153.  It  was  pretended  by  the  English  ministers 
and  noised  about  by  their  hireling  press,  that 
the  Americans  favoured  France  in  the  war  which 
she  was  carrying  on  against  England ;  or,  rather, 
ihat'England  was  carrying  on  against  her  ;  and 
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e  members  of  parliament  were  quite  in 

it  of  representing,  by  their  speeches,  Mr. 

)N  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Napo* 

Nothing  was  ever  more  false  than  this : 

^le  instance  of  this  partiality  was  never 

;d.     France  also  had  committed  aggres- 

gainst  the  Americans  ;  but  she  had  never 

ted  that  great  aggression  of  all^  namely^ 

pressing  and  flogging  of  native  American 

..    The  truth  is,  that  both  nations,  England 

ince,  wished  to  force  America  into  the  war, 

'  them  on  its  own  side ;  and  the  Americans 

1  to  take  part  with  neither.     There  was 

>n  in  America,  on  each  side  also  ;  but  the 

and  the  government  were  for  strict  and 

neutrality ;   for  cheap  government,  and 

ting  out  of  debt.     The  English  faction  in 

a  was  by  far  the  most  powerful,  and  in 

uel  we  shall  see  what  base  means  were 

ise  of  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  an 

ion  to  the  government;  but  those  means 

1  at  least  upon  the  heads  of  the  men  that 

iployed  them. 

.  With  regard  to  public  opinion  in  England 
I  to  this  important  war,  the  war  may  be 
have  been  popular ;  because  the  myriads 
ttened  upon  war,  were  all  for  war;  and 
e  the  press  was  in  such  a  state,  was  so 
3d  on  the  one  hand,  find  so  completely 
lary  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  impos-* 
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Bible  for  the  people  to  come  at.  any-thin'g  liki 
the  truth  upon  the  subject;  any  man  who  shooU 
have  dared  to  make  a  statement  in  print  relatiic 
to  the  treatment  of  impressed  American  fcitizens; 
any  man  who  should  have  dared  truly  tade^criiM 
the  flogging  and  other  brutal  usage  ;of  those  in* 
nocent  persons^  would  have  been  prosecuted  hf 
the  attorney  general,  would  have  been  ruinedi 
and  half  put  to  death.  So  that  the  state  d 
things  was  much  worse  than  if  there  had  btts 
po  press  at  all ;  and,  besides  this,  the  payers  of 
taxes  were  so  cowed  down,  they  had  been  brought 
by  degrees  to  so  complete  a  state  of  slavery; 
the  national  mind  was  become  so  abject ;  thiA 
even  an  event  like  this  war,  fraught  as  it  mluii* 
festly  was  with  a  monstrous  addition  to  the  debl^ 
and  with  disgrace  such  as  England  never  befoit 
experienced ;  even  an  event  like  this  seemed  tt 
attract  far  less  attention  than  a  gala  day  for  the 
showing  off  of  splendour  purchased  with  the 
sweat  of  the  people. 

155.  This  war  was  a  legacy,  left  by  Pbrgbvai 
to  his  successors,  and  the  expense  of  it  a  l^acy  left 
to  the  oppressed  people  of  England,  That  op- 
pressed people  most  sincerely  rejoiced  that  ht 
was  no  more;  and  at  Nottingham,  Leicesteri 
ShefiSeld,  Wakefield,  Chester,  Birmingham,  Car* 
lisle,  and  many  other  places,  they  openly  ex* 
pressed  their  satisfaction  by  every  demonstratioD 
of  joy.    Those  who  lived  on  the  taxes,  on  the 
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ind,  expressed  their  sorrow :  both  the  ]k>-« 
actions,  feeling  it  to  be  a  common  cause, 
d  at  the  event,  and  well  would  it  hate 
»r  the  people  if  they  had  contented  them^ 
vith  mourning.    But,  besides  mournings 
11  to  work  with  wonderful  unanimity,  and^ 
th  a  .desire  to  punish  the  people  for  their 
inflicting  on  them  the  effects  of  enor« 
tensions  to  the  widow  and  the  eldest  son 
deceased  minister,  besides  voting  them 
lousand  pounds  down  in   ready   money; 
o  pensions,  if  calculated  on  the  usual  dura- 
life,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  a  less  sum 
lother  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  pounds ; 
ese  grants  were  made  out  of  the  taxes 
upon  the  people  at  a  time  when  distress 
pinching,  when  hunger  was  so  sharp,  as  to 
housands  upon  thousands  of  English  mea 
)men  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of  the  terrt^ 
lal  code  ;  they  were  made  at  a  time  when 
ustrious  people  in  the  north  were  so  pressed 
unger  as  to  venture  their  lives  for  the  sake 
landful  of  potatoes,  and  when  a  woman 
.ctually    hanged   at   Manchester    upon  a 
!  of  highway  robbery,  she  having  snatched 
)otatoes  from  a  cart  to  carry  home  to  her 
and  starving  children.^ 
>.  Both  the  political  factions  joined  in  sup^ 
g  and  applauding  this  grant.    Both  sides 
House  joined  in  this  holy  work  of  gratis 
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tude :  nay,  those  who  had  always  censured  the  adi 
of  Pbrckval  ;  those  Whigs  whom  he  had  mf 
planted  in  place  and  in  power  and  emolument; 
those  Whigs  who  had  reproached  him  for  hk 
duplicity,  who  had  represented  him  as  the  vrastcr 
of  the  public  money,  who  had  described  him  is 
every-thing  that  was  inefficient  and  wicked  in  i 
minister  :  those  Whigs  actually  took  the  lead  ia 
this  heaping  of  taxes  upon  his  family  ;  and  that 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  Prrr,  upon  the  ground  of 
his  great  public  services ;  upon  the  ground  of  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  natioo. 
Insults  innumerable  have  been  heaped  upon  dui 
English  nation ;  but  of  all  the  insults  this  per- 
haps was  the  greatest.     He  had  been  a  minister 
five  years ;  he  had  held  a  sinecure    for  many 
3*ears  before  that,  part  of  the  five  years  he  re- 
ceived from  the  public  about  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  about 
twelve  thousand   pounds   a  year;    the    smallest 
sum  exceeding  the  annual  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America;  besides 
having  secured  in  reversion  to  himself  the  greit 
sinecure   of  his    brother    Lord   Arden,  whidi 
reversion,  if  sold  by    Perceval,   would   have 
brought  him  a  hundred  thousand  pounds*    And, 
with  regard  to  his  services,  instead  of  the  country 
being  bettered  during  his  administration,  there 
was  no  one  respect  in  which  it  was  not  become 
worse.     He  had,  during  the  five  years,  added 
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millions  a  year  to  the  taxes,  besides 
ided  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  the 
debt;  and  had  thus,  during  the  five 
t  he  had  been  minister,  expended  (be- 
!  revenue  in  existence  before)  more  than 
dred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the 
'  which  have  been  felt  from  that  day  to 
are  still  felt  by  every  family  in  the  coijiv- 
!  only  excepted  who  live  upon  the  taxes. 
And  while  these  facts  were  well  known 
i^hole  nation,  this  grant  of  money  was 
pon  his  family  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
However,  flagrant  as  this  transaction 
nded  to  good ;  because  it  convinced  men 
st  place  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
te two  factions ;  and  in  the  next  place^ 
•e  was  no  remedy  to  be  found  for  the 
le  country  except  in  a  reform  of  the  pa,r- 
a  reform  which  both  the  factions 
esolved  never  to  grant  as  long  as  they 
Dossess  the  power  of  refusing.  There 
lifestly  nothing  that  could  relieve  the 
lort  of  a  reform  of  the  parliament :  even 
1  of  Perceval  brought  no  hope  of  re- 
system  of  ruling  remained,  with  an  ad- 
enormous  burden  upon  the  people,  as 
>f  punishment,  inflicted  upon  them  for 
ejoicecl  at  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  Death  of  the  Prime  Minister  j  Percent 
in  May^  1812,  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon^ « 
•    Apil,  1814. 


158.  The  great  affairs  that  took  place  daring 
this  period  were,  1.  The  transactions  relating  t9 
the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and,  2.  The  events  of 
the  Continental  war.  Those  of  the  war  against 
the  United  States  of  America,  though  paming 
during  the  same  period,  must,  in  order  not  ti 
divide  them,  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

159.  In  order  to  enter  upon  this  affair  relative 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  reader  ought,  he- 
fore  he  enter  on  it,  to  read  the  whole  of  Chap- 
ter 11.  and  that  part  of  Chapter  III.  whidik 
contained  in  paragraphs  104  to  106,  both  indiH 
elusive;  for  we  are  now  going  to  see  in  whit 
manner  it  was  that  THE  BOOK  was  at  laat  made 
public.  Perceval  had,  in  the  manner  that  ne 
have  seen  in  the  paragraphs  last  referred  to,  m* 
cured,  as  he  thought,  the  possession  of  power,  for 
the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  the  Prince  Regent; 
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I  be  seen  presently^  that  if  Bbjxingham 
iilled  him  at  the  time  when  he  did,  htf 
^e  ended  his  days  from  mere  worrying^.; 

this  would  have  arisen  from  circum- 
iie  mere  surface  only  of  which  had  hi«« 
en  seen  by  the  people  of  ttus  kingdom^ 
X  was  published ;  the  e&cts  have  been 
t  the  secret  cause  of  the  publication  haa 
been  known  only  to  one  person  besides 
or  of  this  history,  who  must  therefore 
ar  as  relates  to  this  matter,  bring  his 
ey  upon  the  stage* 

^ERCEVAL,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  the 
IS  last  alluded  to,  had  got  fixed  in  place 
of  all  the  prince's  long  profession  of 
)  for  the  Whigs  ;  and  this  final  act  of 
n  we  have  seen  to  take  place  on  the  1 1  th 
u-y,  1 8 1 2.  It  was  the  secret  of  the  BOOK 

the  cause  of  fixing  him ;  and  we  have 
t  enormous  sums  were  expended  in  order 

a  few  stray  copies  of  the  book.  If  that 
Id  have  been  got  at  and  published  at 
,  there  would  have  been  an  end,  at  onee^ 
wer  of  Perceval.  The  Whig  faction^ 
V  what  the  secret  was  full  well,  and  who 
;he  contents  of  the  Book  within  their 
)uld  have  published  it;  but,  then,  they 
ive  published  their  own  shame ;  and^ 
the  Gr£nvill£s  now  made  the  most* 
part  of  that  faction.     Fox  and  Winjd*j 
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HAM  were  gone  ;  and  the  faction  had  still  some 
lingering  hope  that  the  prince  might  ■  turn  t0 
them  ;  a  hope  which  they  could  never  eiitertaii 
for  a  moment  if  they  were  once  the  cause  of  pdn 
lishing  the  Book.  Therefore  they  held  their 
peace.  But  there  were  other  men  in  parliameD^ 
who,  though  detesting  Percevai^  had  had  m 
share  in  the  Whig  ministry  or  patronage  when  it 
was  in  power,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  really  men 
of  independence.  These  men  and  their  conduct 
I  shall  mention  presently,  when  I  have  described 
that  which  set  them  to  work. 

161.  At  the  time  when  the  Princs  Rege!«t 
came  into  the  possession  of  what  were  called 
his  full  powers,  1  had  been,  for  the  cause  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  his- 
tory, in  the  prison  of  Newgate  for  one  year  and  a 
half,  and  had  another  six  months  to  endure  of 
this  imprisonment.  When  I  had  been  in  the 
prison  about  a  year,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstomb 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald)  with  whom 
I  had  been  acquainted  several  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  defended  his  cause  when  he 
was,  as  I  then  deemed,  and  yet  deem,  most  un- 
justly treated  by  the  Government,  brought  to  me 
a  manuscript  copy  of  all  that  part  of  THE  BOOK 
which  did  not  consist  of  the  evidence.  There 
was  the  king's  warrant,  the  report  of  the  four 
lords,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  prm- 
cess's  defence.    Here  was  quite  enough  for  mei 
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as  cleariy  stated  as  n^atter.  of  .charg0j|. 
Princess  had  )iac|  a^Qale  chi)d,  whU^fi 
ftlive ;  and  that  ..the .  Lords, .  ^ad  de^qt- 
jon  the  clearest  evidence,  t^a,t  this  .^a? 
barge;  and, it  was  a)^o  specified  that 
c£  of  Wa(«^s^  had  laid,  the  charge  before 

and  that  the  king  had.,thereupoa:.or- 
.  investigation  to  take. place.    Iq  pos^r 

this,  document,  which  I  knew  to  qqmQ 
mthentic  spurce,  I  made  several  copies^ 
^posited  them  as  to  put  them  mt  of  thcf 
my  possible  tyrannical  seizure  of  papers  | 
was  very  far  from  being  certain  9f>An)r 
ire  papers  would  be  perfectly  safe  ii) 
I  sent  one  copy  to,  the  U^nited  States 
ca  by  a  ^af)e  hand^  Tl^ius  sure,  pf  th^ 
pon  whiqh  I  stood^  I,  as  pccasio^^  s^cvej^ 
e  latter  part  of  1811^  and  the  ,t>egin- 
1812>  threw  out  sigtiiiicant  hints,  upon 
!ct,  every  nowrand-then  calling  foi;'  4 
>.i^  of  the  accoufit  of  the  .^^ ^delicate  i^veiy 
'  as  it  had  been,  called.  When  die 
)ecame  in  possesion  of  his  full  ppwer^j 
tward  appearances  which  astonished 
3ple,  did  not  at  all  astonish  i  me,  who 

the,  public  in  general  knew,  that  PsRCEr 
been  the  advise^'of  the  Pai^cbss/      / 
mmediately  after  tbe  France  became  ia 
|)  of  his  powers  4s  ^{bresaiiQ^.theicor-r; 
pf  London  niet  to  pre§ent;an  tiddreas  to; 
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Jiiiti.    Before  the  Brrival  of  Hhe  day  for  doif 
this,  r  had  a  conference  with  B/fr.  Aldena 
Wooi>;  and  I  either  showed  Kiin-t3re  doeumai 
relative  to  the  Princbss,  or  very  iully  expUol 
them  to  him.    The  Alderman,  who  was  wai  fc 
iL-very  upright,  humane  and  {lolitically  brave  tm^ 
wished  very  much  to  have  carried^  id  die  Aj^ 
an  address  to  the  Prtncess  at  the  -sametia^ 
Idling  her  Princess  Rbgbnt;  and^  as  latrong^ 
itrged,  to  observe  towards  her  all  the  fannstf 
tespeet  and  reverence  due  to  a  queen  upon  Ik 
Exaltation  of  her  husband,    I  insistedj  in  nf 
jiublic  writings,  on  the  propriety  and  decoram  4 
her  being  permitted  to  hold  her  dtawing-i 
in  like  manner  as  her  husband  held  tiis'  h 
Mr,  Wood  found  no  man  to  second  his  views  ia 
tlie  corporation  of  London,  ^ose  great  patnoi% 
who  had  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  hng 
back  here,  to  a  man ;  and  the  AMerman,  mt 
being  at  that  time  in  parliament  himself,  ccntf 
do  nothing  efficient;    but,  in  the  meanwlA^ 
tfiese  discussions  set  on  foot  by  me,  atid  jmrtici- 
larly  the  talk  of  an  address  to  the  PaiNtnns  Si* 
6BNT  from  the  city  of  Liondon,  excited  great  itt* 
tehtion ;  and  the  people,  always  on  the  aide  of 
the  PaiNCBsd,    began   loudly  to  demand  tim 
something  should  be  done  to  draw  Iter  out  from 
tbe  obscurity  in  which  she  lived ;  ibr^  thoa^ 
ahe  ::had  apartments  in  KensingtoiHpalace,  «lill 
lived  the  life  of  a  private  individaalt 
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led  the  rest  of  the  royal  famil  y,  was  neior 

^d  in  their  cowt  circulars;  and  tfaistiife 

bought  very  unjust  as  well  as  onseemly, 

r  husband  was  holding  his  courts  with*a 

ff  splendour  before  unknown^  and  whiek 

itself  offensive  to  the  main  body  of  the 

PfiikCEVAL,  however^  thinking  himsetf 

ot  only  recommended  notlung  to  be  done 

;  her  state  more  honourable ;  not  only 

isregarded  the  feelings  and  expressions 

ition  upon  the  subject ;  but^  in  evil  hour 

he  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  pnqpo^ 

parliament,  which,  indirectly,  cast  a  dut 

r,  the  having  espoused  whose  cause  had 

\  sole  source  of  all  his  greatness. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phince  came  ill 

>n  of  his  full  powers  on  the  11th  of  Fe* 

1812.     On  the  23d  of  March  ensuing^ 

AL  brought  before  the  House  of  Com* 

message  from  the  Rkgbnt,  proposing  i 

tit  of  money  for  his  sisters  and  bis  rootbec; 

^position  was  in  itself  a  most  odious  pr(v> 

,  considering  the  then  situation  of  the 

,  loaded  to  the  very  breaking-down  with 

nd  making  new  loans  every  year  to  the 

of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  money'! 

ssage  proposed  to  give  an  additional  nine 

d  pounds  a  year  to  each  of  the  Princbsb- 

mnting,  in  the  whole,  to  thirty-six  thou* 

mnds,  and  raising  the  allowance  to  the 

n2 
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Queen  to  fifty-eiglit  thousand  pounils  a  year.  li 
the  same  timf  j  there  was  iiq  propositipn  whatever 
for. doing  anything  for  the.PftiKCSss  of  Wau^ 
though  the  wife:of  the  R£GKNT;and:  the  roothB 
of.the  PuiNcsss  CharlottB)  the  then  heiresitf 
the  throne.  The  Whigs,  as  a.  faction,  did  mM^ 
for  th^  reasons  I  have  helb^e  stated,  dare  to  mdaf 
any.  opposition  even  to  this*  But,  sonic^  P^4 
iodepeodence^who  detestedPKRCBVAL,  didn^tlct 
slip  this  opportunity  of ,  calling  him  to  BCOfmff 
The  three  men  who  took  the  lead;  on.  thi^  oom^ 
tion,  were  Crk£V£Y,  Whit^rrad,  and  Tiuviff 
the  two  former  had^never  been  in  any.offipejit 
all ;  TiRRNEY  had  been  in  office  under  AjadimCt 
TON,  for. a  short  time,  but  had  not  been  in  office 
lyith  the  Whigs.  They  were,  all  three,  n^en  of  cdih 
sidierable  tt^Ient,  and.  Crkrvry  and  W^itbrbaD 
men  of  good  character. with  the  public;  Whit: 
bread's  talents  were  of  the  first  order,  an^ 
though  a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Grby,  .he  l^d 
njeyer  been  soiled  by  a  touch  of  the  public  moneyf 
The  attack  upon  Perceval  was  begun. bf 
Crebvey  on  the  23d  of  March,  upon  PBB,qBVA|^ 
inoving  for  the  Prince's  message  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  would  be  tedious,  .apd  use: 
less,  to  give  an  account  of  the  argiime^its^  is^  tbij 
diebate,  .the  result  of  which  was  most  bumiliatiaf 
to  Perceval.  The  speakers,  and  particula^y 
WfliTBREAD,  pushed  him  home  upon  the  anbject 
of  the  BOOK,  upon  the  subject  of  his  having  been 
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CESS  s  atdvocate ; '  and  he'accased  him^ 
terms,  of  having  now  abandoned  aiid 
hier  for  the  purfiose  of  tngnitiatiiig  hint-' 
her  husbahid,  ahd  thus  securing  16  tiitri- 
r  and  emolunfient.  WHiTBRBAi)  insisted 
»ught  to  bef  permitted  to  hold  her  courts/ 
eparation  from' her  husband -w^lre  openly 
td ;  and'  that  *the  passing  her  over  tlpon' 
sioii^  without  notice,  was,  iiii  effect^  to 
t6  the  nation  that  she  had  been  found 
guilty  woman,  and  unworthy' of  enjoying 
)urs  belonging  to  royalty.  He  finally 
t  to  this  point :  **  fSth^r  she  is  guilty  or* 
nnocetit ;  if  thie  former,  let  the  minister 
drth  his  charge  against  her,  and  let  her 
idiated  and  punished ;  if  the  latier^  let' 
oy  all  the  honours  biecoming  the  i^ife 
reigning  prince.'*    • 

U  first,  Perceval  folded  himself  up, 
ed  to  give  any  answer  at  all ;'  but,  thus 
►y  WhH'bread  and  his  associates^  he^ 
lid,  "  that,  as  for  what  he  was  bound  to' 
m  regard  to  the  country  and  his  ^Wnf 
er,  he  should  always  judge  for  Imnself. 
uld,  however,  say  thus  far,  that,  neither 
capacity  of  Counsellor  to  her  Royal 
rBss,  nor  in  any  other  character,  had 
charge  against  her  Rotal  Highness, 
means  of  bringing  forward  any  chatjge^ 
at  be  never  meant  to  cast  the  s}igfat<^t 
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^f  reflection  upon  her ; .  and  that  no  9iparuBm 
^from  her  hmhwnd  was  intended^*    Theotk 
qpponents  poured  on  him  with  all  their  artiUerfS 
and  then  came  the  public  and  the  ptess^exdaiB' 
i|ig,  ^^  This  is  very  strange :  while  we  hdiold  tk 
^^  royal  pair  living  apart,  and.  while  there  va% 
^^  only  the  other  day,  rumours  of  separation,  iki 
'^  counsellor  of  the  Princhss  and  minister'of  iki 
^^  King  knows  of  no  ground  of  charge  ngpiwi; 
«  the  Princbss  !  "     "  Really/*  eKCJaimed  fi«eq| 
one^  ^^  as  there  is  no  charge  against  the  RsGayi^fl 
*^  wife,  it  is  to  be  hop^d  that  her  royal  ^fnm 
^f  graciously  intends  her  speedy  return  to  GailtoMp 
^f  houscj  and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  m^y  ihv 
^.^  Pri^ice  does  not  call  for  a  separate  estdfib* 
^  ment  for  his  wife,  while  he  i»  so  very  attenlh* 
^^  ia  adding  to  the  means  of  splendour  to  be  tfH 
**  joyed  by  his  sisters  and  hid  mother  I  **     '    .    • 
165.  On  the  17th  of  April  (allowing,  (lioi  Wf 
^ttle  time  for  rest)  Whitbrbad   renewed  tfal 
^tack  upon  Verckval,  during  one  of  the  stngM 
of  the  bill  for  granting  the  enormoua  additielial 
sum  of  money  to  the  PrincHssbs  mid  |o  ilia 
QVBfiN,  which,  as  I  said  before,  was  a-  meattie 
exceedingly  offensive  in  itself,  the  FaiNemOi 
liaving  already  allowances  far  <  too  great^  iMijd .  Aa 
QuBBN  having  fifty-eight  thousand  poundtayeny 
with  parks,  palaces  and  gardens  endleae^.and  e»* 
empted  from  all  taxes.    Whitbrbad,  upoa  thh 
occasion,  having  first  observed  that  the  Qmini 


Lt'to'bold  fi  dr^\ring-rooin9.  atisAi  !wlie-n 
3  was  to  be;  aiiy.puhUi:  ^ppe^rlM^ce  of  th^i 
I  of  Wajles^  9n4  he  icUmaiMlec}^;  iti.tbo; 
the  people,  irhy  the  acknowledged  0imm 
ae  Rbgsnt  did  not  appomt  In  public  aa; 

I 

fe  then,  wfnt  on  toi  s^]^^.  tb^t;' "HIBr 

tontained  an  4^apk'oii;the  PttHtCK^:  atidl 

LCQVAI'  wais  ithe  liuth^r  of  that :  attack  $  i 

i;h#;procee()^d  to  adc^^  whet  Ja  all; thfii 

itld:  tt^Y^  tendered  FitajCBVAi^.so  de^rloi 

^Hjghnb8s^    Few  men- that;SngAand7 

s^a  could  speak >sO  ^biy  aa^W^lTSHBM)}* 

in  this  oc^ioAi  he  seein»  tQ  haf^^  ^b^vfH* 

^8  shafts,  4nd  to  have:d^i?eti  Xh^m  i»  SPr 

heart,  through  tb^  thltkhide,  ,e^.tt^  .lMid«i> 

edi  lawyer,    lli^re  $at  Pp^cj^yal,  wifhrrt 

lingh^  lip9  ;.and  Wth^t  dmt^g:\o  pp^P) 

,  as  the  whole  country  felt.     Rici^fqi( 

.  the  bf cfher  of-  liOfA.  ^AafK>Tn3X»  ipd 

ri^tai^  of  state,  whose  ^il^at  yersatility  .a^^i 

0f  {alent  make  him  new  cesiiten^  )^th  1^) 

-<  Registrar  of  the  Cpnsifstory  Coioit^itjiiaf 

.  spoKe,  not  in  ar($wer  to  ai^y^tbing  t|bj|t; 

RBAp  had  said ;. but.  to  expreos  his  hopef 

I  right  honoumble  Friend,  MnPancpvAJm 

continue  true  to  the  confidenc(e  reposed;  'm; 

id  that  h^  would  n6t  be  tempted  hf  ^het; 

Or  attacks,  tq  deviate  from,  a  ^^proper  dt^ 

Hiiftd silence"  Tl>is  was; followed  by to^ni 

Jiter,;  apd  by  ad^grjeie  of  public  spora/sufilt' 
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as  had  scarcely  ever  been  witnes^d  before.  Pn« 
CBVAL  said  not  a  word ;  but  the  public  intn^ 
preted  his  silence  into  a  confession  that  he  wv 
unable  to  defend  himself.  Further  attacks  weit 
in  store  for  him;:  and,  upon  this  occasion^  l,  m 
the  25th  April,  called  iipon  him  to  publish  de 
BOOK,  telling  him  that  his 'silence  should  dirai 
him  nothing ;  that  he  might  skulk  into  corners  if 
be  chose  i  but  that  he  must  face  the  Bdok  at  last^ 
ahd  I  concluded  the  essay,  which  I  refei^  to,  is 
the  following  Words :  ^*  Mind,  I  foretel  it^fut 
*'  this  hook  he  mu^,  if  he  live  liut  a  few  ibonth 
*•  k)nger.'*  The  truth  of  the  prophecy  Was  left 
unascertained,  for  Pbrcb>^al  lived  only  Mealeol 
days  hnger,  when  his  existence  was  tenninatal 
in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter  III,  ptfira* 
^raph  126  and  onwards,  on  the  1 1th  of  MaVy 
1812. 

166.  There  was  no  reason  for  Pbrcbval'i 
death  putting  a  stop  to  inquiries  in  the  Houteof 
Commons,  relative  to  the  Princrss  of  Waus; 
but,  it  did  put  a  stop  to  them  completely  :  not 
another  word  was  said  about  her :  the  Wh^ 
began  again  to  be  alive  with  expectation,  and  tiie 
latter  part  of  the  session  of  1812  lingered  away 
while  those  intrigues  were  going  on  with  Lordb 
Grist,  Grsnvillb,  Wellhst.by,  and  the  im- 
pudent spouter.  Canning,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  Chapter,  paragraph  135  to  140  inclusm* 
The  Whig  faction,  mixed  up  with  the  Grbn* 
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as  I  have  before  observed,  were  kept 

amused  until  the  eiid  of  the  session  of 

from  that  time  to  the  opening  of  the 

e  subject  lay  doarmant:   there  were  mo 

of  the  people  any«>where :  there  was 

:o  create  an  occasion  for  making  a  stir 

e  subject:  the  people  thought  a  good 

It  it;  but  still  there  was  no  opportunity 

ig  the  thing  in  motion.    The  parliament 

he  30th  of  November,  1812.    None  of 

)ers  appeared  to  recollect 'any-thing  about 

Princess  ;  but,  on  the  14th  of  January^ 

,  advised  to  write  &  long  letter  to  the/ 

RsGKNt,  in  which  she  recapitulated  her 

VTongs,  and  grievously  complained  of  the 

me  to  her  character  by  almost  wholly 

tS  all  communication  between  her  and 

;hter.     She  complained  that  the  inter- 

tween  them  were  at  first  limited  to  once 

then  to  once  a  fortnight^  and  tliat  she 

that  even  this  interdiction  was  now  about 

>re  rigidly  enforced.     She  observed  that 

other  would  make  the  case  her  own,  and 

fiturally  conclude,  that,  to  justify  this  sepB« 

r  the  mother  from  the  child,  the  mother . 

bad.    She  complained,  that,  while  there 

charge  existing  against  her,  no  accuser  to 

J ;  yet  she  was  treated  as  if  she  were  strll 

ilpable  than  the  perjuries  of  her  suborned 

rs  had  represented  her,  and  held  up  tocthe 
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world  as  a  mother  who  was  unfit  to  be  in  ooBf 
pany  with  her  child.  * 

!   167.  The  Princess  had  not  a  mind^tliisiine) 
that  her  advisers  should  betray  her.      She  that* 
fore,  having:  sent  her  letter  to  the  Pimncb^  ait 
having  received  no  answer  at  the  end  of  a^coopb 
of  days  or  so,  seiit  the  letter  to  the  jjress;  audi! 
she  had  done  that  in  1807>  she  would  rieref  Mm 
had  a  trial  in  1820,  and,  in  all  probability,  wmM 
have  been,  at  this  day,  alive  and  happy  in  Elf- 
land.     The  publication  of  the  letter  of  the  «ib 
compelled  the  husband  to  bestir  himself.    She 
called  for  investigation  :  she  ^aid,  ^^  Prove  Off 
guilty,  or  treat  me  as  innocent''     He  chose  In 
to  do  neither,  but  issued  an  order  to  the  Vivtf 
Council,  a  committee  of  whom  were  to  report  to 
him  on  the  subject.    They  met  and  reported  to> 
him,  and  their  report  was  that  it  was  right  that 
the  intercourse  between   the  mother    and   the 
daughter  should  continue  to  be  restricted  as  it 
then  was,  and  that  there  was  no  foundation  fiir 
the  assertion,   implied  in   the  letter,    that  the 
PaiNCE  had  suborned  the  traducers.     Thia  com-' 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Ab» 
MAGH,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eloon,  Lords  Bak* 
RowBY,    Westmorland,    Buckinghamsbibs^ 
Bathurst,  Liverpool,  Mulgrave,  M&lvill^ 
SiDMOUTH,    Ellenuorough,    the    Bishop   of 
Ldkdon^  Abbott  the   Speaker^  VANsnTAftTi 


I '  BATncrRsrj    6h^  Whu  Grants   Sir( 

itii>  M^DoNALD^  Sir  Wm.Scott,  iindSIf  i 

<^H01 ;  thk  bunch  refiort^d  tothePRiKcli^' 

mee^  that  tie  had  bad  nothing:  to  do  iii( 

r^ingoif  Douglas  and^bitf  Wife,  and' that  ^ 

sry  rights  in*kee]f>ing  tUe  inother  luJd  thb^ 

:  separated  from  oiie^  another;  ■ahd^^oti ' 

'■  of  Febmaryj  they  made*  this  report^'  8 ^ 

which  was  communicated  to'  the  Prik^^ 

iVhile  these  transactions  Were  passing,  it^ 

manifest  to  me  that  the  PRiNOESs^had  noi 

Hds  in  the  parliament;  aiid  that  the  a&> 

id  at  last  be  smotbered,  uiiless  Something  - 

me  to  cause  a  pufalica^iotv  ef  the  M^iblo- 

There  was  y^t  no  plirt  of  the'parttciilani  '• 

charge  against  the:  PaiKchss  >  before  thW 

who  bad  heard  nothing,  as  yiet,  about  tli^> 

^  the  fnale  cMid;'  and  this  was  atways  * 

)r  kept  out  of  sight  by  all  those,  who  took*^ 

tir  up  from  apparent  friehdship  lor  thi^i 

ss«     It  was  to  get  out  this  story  &bout  tUe  ^ 

rild  that  I  had  so  long  been  Wanting;  and  ; 

ry  was  now  brought  out  in  the  following  > 

• 

•  Mr;  CocHRANB  JoHNSTONB  live4  Sa  f 
1  at  this  time,  and  he  liad  recently  been  i 
d  a  member  for  a  Cornish  borough.  Whe^  ^ 
wrote  to  me,  who  lived  then^  at  Botley  > 
ipshire,  or  I  wrote  to  him,  upon^  the  fiufr^  - 
do  not  now  recollect  j  but  ia  the  latter' 
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part  of  the  month  of  February,  I  came  up  to  but 
for  the  express  purpose  of  stirring  in  this  matter. 
The  Princess's  letter  to  the  EIbgbnt  had  been 
published,  but  the  report  of  the  Privy  Couocil  t$ 
him  upon  the  subject  had  not  been  published 
when  I  came  up  to  London. .  I  arrived  oa  tlie 
24th  of  February,  and  held  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  JoHNSToNR  as  to  how  we  should  go  to  wodu 
We  were  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Whip 
would  not  stir  an  inch  except  for  some  telfish  pur- 
pose of  their  own.  We  wanted  the  exposure,  in 
the  first  place,  from  a  love  of  justice,  from  a  de- 
sire to  see  this  injured  lady  righted;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  people 
see  what  deeds  this  government  was  capable  ot 
We  were  contending,  along  with  millions  of 
others,  for  a  restoration  of  the  people's  rights; 
and  we  were  convinced  that  an  exposure  of  this 
whole  matter  would  tend  greatly  to  weaken  those 
fay  whom  those  rights  were  withheld.  Dispatch^* 
however,  was  necessary  to  us,  for  there  was  a 
petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  JoHnIbtonSi 
by  which  we  expected  that  he  would  be  ousted 
from  his  seat,  an  event  which  shortly  after  hap« 
pened.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  not  then  in 
parliament,  and  there  was  not  a  knan  in  thai' 
house  that  we  knew  any- thing  of  that  would  have 
made  any  move  whatsoever  upon  the  subject. 
The  object  was  to  get  THE  BOOK  published 
whole  and  entire ;  and  the  way  to  do  this  was  to 
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worse  for  the  enefmieis  of  the  PriNcbss 
it  unpublished  than  to  publish  It.  To 
:went,  then,  drew  up  two  resolutions  to 
1  by  Mr.  JoflNsix>NB ;  and^  in  one  of  the 
of  February,  he  gave  notice  in  his  place, 
the  fourth  of  March,  he  would  move  the 
ns,  which  he  did,  in  the.  words  hereafter 
.ted.  But,  now  observe,  the  Princess 
ES,  seeing  this  notice  of  motion  before 
ie  of  Commons,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
erself  before  the  motion  should  come  on  ; 
ppeal  to  both  Houses,  to  the  Speaker  of 
which  she,  on  the  first  of  March,  en« 
letter  in  the  following  WQrds : 

» 

**  Montague  House,  Blackheathf  March  1, 1813. 
rincess  ot  Wdles  informs  Mr.  Speaker  that  she  has 
from  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth  a  copj  of  «  report,' 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  his  Koyal  Highness  the 
Legent,  by  certain  members  of  His  Majesty's  most 
)le  privy  council,  to  whom  it  appears,  that  his 
[igfaness  had  been  advised  to  refer  certain  doca«^ 
k1  other  evidence  respecting  the  character  and  con- 
der  Royal  Highness. -7- The  report  is  of  such  a 
hat  Her  Royal  Highness  feels  persuaded  no  person 
it  without  being  sensible  of  the  aspersions  which  it 
9n  her ;  and  although  it  is  so  vague  as  to  render  it 
e  to  discover  the  tenor  of  the  charge,  yet  as  her  Royal 
8  is  conscious  of  no  offence,  she  feels  it  due  to  her- 
he  illustrious  houses  to  which  she  is  connected  by 
d  marriage,  and  to  the  people  amdog  whom  shci  holds 
guished  a  rank,  not  tp  acquiesce  fqr  a  single  mo« 
any  imputation  affecting  her  honour. — ^The  Prin- 
^ales  bas  not  been  permitted  to  know  on  what  eW- 
e  members  of  the  priry  coahcil  proceeded  in  thdr 
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*^iaTestigatlon ;  nor  baa  her  Royal  Highness  baen  tUoini 
**  to  be  beard  ia  ber  own  defence.    Sbe  Icnew  only  bj  oon- 
*^mon  rumour  that  such  an  inquiry  bad  been  inatltatedf  dUf 
"  tJie  result  was  communicated  to  bfer  dn  the  fiHrm  of  tbe  rep«L 
'•She  knoiTsnpt  whether  sbe  is  to  consider  the ,  menbin  ^ 
«  the  privy  council  by  whom  her  conduct  has  been  inquini? 
''into,  as  a  body,  to  whom  she  would  be  authorised  to  tpplj 
'''for  redress,  or  in  their  individual  capacity,  -as  persons  si* 
"-lected  to  make  the  report  on  her  condootw-F-Tha  Vxnmm4 
*\  Wales  is  therefore  compelled  to  throw  herself  on.  the  «(■•• 
",  dom  and  justice  of  parliament,  anijl  she  earnestly  desinsi 
'^  full  investigation  of.  her  conduct  during  the  whole  perirf' 
*'ot  her  residence  in  this  country.     Her  Royal  H%isMH' 
"Sfears  no  scrutiny,  however  strict,  provided  it  be  imnfisflftj 
"  by  impartial  judges,  and  in  a  fiiir  and  open  mannerp  aoooid* 
<'  ing  to  law.— It  is  her  Boyal  Highnesses  wish  either  to  be 
"'treated  as  innocent,  or  to  be  proved  guilty. — Her  R071I' 
"  Highness  desires  that  this  letter  may  be  commmiicalBd  ti- 
"  the  HousjB  of  Commons." 

:  169*    The  Lord  Chancellor,   who   is  the 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Lords,    sent    her' 
letter  back   twice^   without  taking   any   notke' 
of   it*    The  Speaker  of  the  House    of    Com- 
mons, who  got  the  letter  on  the  MondayyOflt 
having  laid  it  before  the   House,   received,  on 
the  Tuesday,  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  her  RoYal 
HiGHNJSss,  which  she  requested  to  be  read  to 
the  House  that  very  day.  The  Speaker,  ABBOTfy" 
after  a  very  poor  apology,  and  in  great  apparent 
embarrassment,  read  the  letter  on  the   second, 
of  March*    The  House  seemed  astounded :  the 
reporters  stated  that  an  awful  silence  of  some 
minutes  ensued.     This  silence  was  broken  by 
WaiTBasAD,  who  asked  the  Ministers^  iu  a  Teiy  • 


t  manner,  what  they  ha  j  to  say  upoir 
:t.  After  a  considerable  pause  Castle- 
»served,  thtit  as  Mr.  Cochranb  John«» 
d  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  sabjeof 
iNCBss^  he  did  not  think  it  necessar^ 
ly  any-thing  on  what  had  taken  place.  ^ 
The  public  curiosity,  as  well  as  in4igiuir^ 
now  at  their  height.  They  had  not 
but  they  had  seen  enough  to  convince* 
:  the  PaiNCEss  had  been  treated  with^ 
>f  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  that  she  had 
ificed  again  and  again  on  the  merciless^ 
political  intrigue.  * 

)n  the  5th  of  March,  Mr;  Cochrane^ 
NE  moved  the  two  resolutions  in  the: 
:  words ;  ' 

» 

•Ived)  That,  from  the  disputes  touching  the  suoces-' 

throne,  bitter  public  animosities,  tumultuous  (iaa*^ 

Dg  and  bloody  civil  wars,  hare,  at  various  periods* 

try  of  this  kingdom,  arisen,  causing  great  misery ^ 

people  thereof,  grief  and  affliction  to  the  Royali 

.  in  some  cases  exclusion  of  the  rightful  beir.^ — : 

fore^  loyalty  and  affectitm  towards  the  Sovereign,  and  * 

rd  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  call  upon  every  ' 

bis  realm,  and  upon  this  house  more  especially,  to^ 

hingwithin  their  power  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of? 

imities  from  a  similar  cause.— That  it  has  been  stated^ 

ise  by  a  member  thereof,  who  has  offered  to  proves 

>y  witnesses,  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  that,  in  the  t 

,  a  commission  was   issued  under  his  Majesty's ' 

1  manual,  authorizing  and  directing  the  then  Lord> 

Erskine,  Earl  Spencer,  the  then  secretary  of  state '. 

04  department,  Lord  Grenville,  the  then  firstlord^kf  j 
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the  Treasury,  and  the  tlien  and  present  Lord-  Chief 
Ellenborough,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of.  certain  writtea  d^ 
clarations,  communicated  to  his  Majesty  hy  his  Royal  Ut^ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  touching  the  c<mdact  of  her  Ks^ 
Highness  the  Prinoeis  of  Wales.— lliat  the  Md  eGBoni- 
sioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  antboritj  nnd  directiQa,  dil 
enter  into  an  examination  of  several  witnesses,  and  that  tbcj 
delivered  to  his  Majesty  a  report  of  such  ezaminitiim,  ail 
Also  of  their  judgment  of  the  several  parts  alleged  a^iiMl 
Her  Royal  Highness,  which  report,  signed  by  the  fbur  eoa* 
misaioners  aforesaid,  and  dated  on  the  14th  of  July,  4806,<ini 
accompanied  with  copies  of  the  declarations^  examinatiosib 
depositions,  and  other  documents  on  which  it  was  foutdeL 
—That  it  has  heen  stated  to  this  House,  in  manner  albmiii, 
that  the  said  written  accusations  against  her  Rojal  HighsMi 
expressly  asserted,  '  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  pcc^ 
nant  in  the  year  1^02,  in  consequence  of  an  ilUcit  intercoont, 
and  that  she  had  in  the  same  year  been  secretly  deliTered  of 
a  male  child,  which  child  had  ever  since  that  period  bMi 
brought  up  by  her  Royal  Higbness  in  hecown  bouses  and  ai- 
der her  immediate  inspection.  That  the  report  further  stalfld. 
that  tiie  commissioners  *  first  examined  on  oath  the  priBci|aI 
informants.  Sir  John  Douglas  and  Charlotte  Uis  wife,  wW 
both  positively  swore,  the  former  to  his  having  observed  ill 
fact  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  the  oCb« 
to  all  the  important  particulars  contained  in  her  former  dech* 
ration,  and  before  referred  to,'  and  that  the  report  added» 
« that  the  examinations  are  annexed  to  the  report,  and  nt 
circumstantial  and  positive.' — I'hat  the  commisaiQneiSB  after 
the  above  statements,  proceeded  in  their  said  report  to 
to  his  Majesty  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  « 
other  witnesses  as  to  the  facts  in  question,  and  that  Ihej 
stated,  as  the  result  of  such  farther  examinaliony  '  tbeir  par^ 
feet  conviction    that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  ftr 
believing  that  the  child  now  with  the  princess  is  the  child  of 
her  Royal  Highnets,  oi  that  she  was  delivered  of  any  child 
in  1802,  or  that  she  was  pregnant  io  that  year/  and  that  the 
comaissionen  added> '  that  this  was  their  clear  and  nnaai* 
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ent|  formed  upon  full  deliberatioDi  and  pronoun* 
hesitation,  on  the  result  of  the  whole  inquirj.— 
)b)e  Loi'ds  composing  the  commission ,  aforesaid 
.  could  not|  in  that  capacity^  have  any  le^  power 
)  a  judgment  or  decision  in  tie  case ;  that  the  , 
irge  submitted  to  them  as  a  subject  of  inquiry 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  a  crime  known  to  thd 
lerefore  triable  only  in  a  known  court  of  justice  ; 
stices  of  the  peace  (a  character  belonging  to  tliem 
incillors),  they  were  competent  to  receive  infor- 
take  examinations  regarding  the  conduct  of  her 
nesd,  they  had  no  legal  power  in  that  capacity* 
ther  capacity  that  could  be  gxyen  to  them,  to  pro- 
M}uittal  or  a  condemnation  upon  the  charge  refer- 
;  for  that,  to  admit  them  to  hare  been  competent 
to  admit  them  competent  to  have  A>und  guilty« 
lid  be  to  admit  their  competence  to  hare  sent  her 
ness  to  an  ignominious  death,  in  virtue  of  a  d^ci* 
1  on  selected  ex  parte  evidence'^  taken  before  a  se- 
1.    That  the  whole  report,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
It  of  the  commissioners  (if  the  making  of  it  be  not 
act),  is  at  least  of  no  legal  validity,  and,  in  the 
iw,  leaves  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
al  Highness  where  the  commissioners  first  found 
depositions  and  examinations  upon  oath  (sup- 
commissioners  to' have  taken  them  in  their  capacity 
)f  the  peace)  possess  a  legal  cbancter ;  but  that 
dsion  has  yet  been  made  upon  any  of  the  impor- 
ated  in  these  depositions  and  ex^aminations,  and ' 
aut  yet  been  legally  decided  that  the  fact  posi- 
Q  to,  of  her  Royal  Highness  having  been  delivered 
lild  in  the  year  1QQ2,  is  not  true. — ^That  in  any 
e  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  by  possibility 
\j  hereafter  be  set  up,  by  any  aspiring  persoaM^e' 
of  great  power,  the  circumstantial  and  positive 
'  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  of  Charlotte  bis  wife,  if 
i  for,  would  still  retain  all  its  legal  character  and 
tile  it  might  happen,  that  the  etidence  on  the  other 
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side  might,  from  death  or  other  causes,  be^fbuid. 
and  that  there  can  he  ik>  doubt  that  if.  it  ^Ty^t^M  bsiwtek. 
made  to  appear,  that  the  facts  sworn  to  Yny  Lady  Doo^mmb 
tnie,  and  if  the  identity  of  the  male  child  so  botmskoildki 
proved,  he  would  be  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne*  ntitmA^, 
standing  any  assertions,  or  any  proofs,  relating  to  tha  alkpi 
iUicat  intercourse  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  'Pnmotmd; 
Wales. — ^That,  therefore,  the  honour  of  her  HojaL  HigbM; 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  sacred  right  of  the  dinoeM  Cfa»> 
iQtte  of  Wales,  the  safety  of  the  throne^  and  the  tnl¥|^iOil|. 
of  the  country,  do  all  unite,  in  a  most  imperious  call  on  d^ 
House,  to  institute  now,  while  the  witnesses  on  both  ate 
a^e  still  living,  and  while  all  the  charges  are  Gapalile  of  beiig. 
clearly  established,  or  clearly  disproved,  an  Tt"*ple  and  iap» 
tial  investigation  of  all  the  allegations,  facts,  snd  eii«nautaM; 
appertaining  to  this  most  important  subject  of  inquiiy* 

II. — Resolved,  that  an  humble  addresn.  he  preseolMi  im 
h)t  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  requestiag  thtt  Hilt 
]V>yal  Highaess  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  eider,  jh|t  Jk 
oppy  of  a  report  made  to  his  Majesty  on  the  l^th  .dsj  of  Jiifi) 
1JB06,  by  the  then  Lord  Chancelltt-  £rskine»  Ear}  SpWMSfe 
Xord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  EUenborougfaf  tosih* 
ing  the  conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wslii^ 
be  Isid  before  the  House,  together  with  the  copies  of  ^  ftt^ 
lowing  written  documents  annexed  to  the  rapoit,  nssM^f-r 
[Here  followed  a  list  of  the  documents.] . 

1 72«  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  numerous  fiittft 
stated  in  the  first  resolution^  and  also  thattbs: 
list  of  documents,  mostly  a  statement  of  the  en-' 
dence  of  the  witnesses  that  had  been  examined 
by  the  four  lords,  and  which  were  thirty-three  in, 
number,  had  been  furnished  us  by  that  part  ofi 
tiie  book  which  Colonel  Johnstone  had  ob- 
tained in  manuscript,  and  which  we  had  had  ia 
our  possession  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  whicb 


ot  dane  publish,  and  of  ivhich  w«  did; 

state  the  substance,  unless  it  w«re  firsts 

some  document  printed  by  order   o£ 

3  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords.    lHot 

If  the  truth  of  the  facts;  there  wasa^ 

)el  to  be  made  to  fit  us,  and,  iu  factji 

i  no  stating  the  facts  even ;  there  was  no» 

to  the.  people  about  the  matter,  exoep^ 

ape  of  resolutions  or  documents  of  $omft 

mating  frcnn  the  Houses  of  Parliament** 

oroughs  have  been  very  wicked  ,thingf|- 

i  done  mischief  enormous ;  but  upon  ^hiai 

,  one  of  them  gave  Mr.  CoqHUANB  JoBif^ 

le  pow^r  of  doing,  in  the  space  of  a  few* 

>re  real  good  to  the, country  than  I  hay^ 

wnany othermember  of  parliament  do,  ar^ 

than  any  other  member  of  parliament  has^ 

i.bad  the  power  of  doings  in  an  equal  niniH 

sars.    For  here  was  the  whole  story,  mnif 

light;  here  was  the  charge,  of  pregnancy; 

very  plainly  stated ;  and  here  was  laid  t^e 

for  aa  investigation  of  some  sort;  or,jati 

I  least,  for  a  publication  of  THE  BOOI^ 

as  long  as  paper  and  print  would  lastj^ 

mtinue  to  hand  down  from  generation  ta 

ion  the  true  character  of  those  who.  had 

^ncerned  in  these  atrocious  transactions*.  ( 

:  When   the  motion  was  nuide  by  Mr^ 

roNE,  a  very  great  consternation  was  prof^ 

in  the  House  of  Commons^    He  stated  lua 
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reasons  very  clearly,  though  briefly^  and  incsisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the'  jilirliamieiit  to  adopt 
the  resolutions  and  to  act  upon  theih«     The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Wii'A'irrbiJir.'  Hie 
Ministers  opposed  the  motion  upon  the  gromiil 
that  there  was  ho  necessity  for  inqciiry.-    Sir 
Samubl  Romilly;  who' had  been  sblicitor-gebo- 
nd  to  the  Prince,  and  also isdlicitdNgeheriAl  under 
{he  Whigs,  let  out,  that  he  had  beeti-  cKi^f  hdrii^ 
of  the  Prince  in  the  case  6(  the  inV^tigatioir; 
biithe  exdted  great  discontent  with  his  edhdoet 
by  his  Hot  accounting  for  the  non^jMiseGUticHi'-tf 
of  Douglas  and  his  wife^  both  of  whom  hil 
sworn  positively  to  the  pregnancy^  and  the  latter 
*ven  to  the  delivefv.    WHitBRKAD,  i^hb  was'i 
friend  of  Romilly,  shifted  very  adrditly'from  ddi 
point;  but  the  public  asked  this  of 'Rom^lly-: 
Did  Lady  Dbuoi as  sVvear  to  the  pregnonej  anul 
the  delivery  ?    Was  she  ndt  proved  to  be-  per- 
jured ?     To  both  these  questions  -Ke  answeried^ 
YeB;  but,  when  it  was  put  to  him  why  he  did 
not  indict  her  for  perjury,  he  answered  that  that 
arose  from  circumstances  wTAch  Ae  did  noi  thUt 
proper  to  explain!  '  He  miuntaiiied  that  th^ 
was  a  legal  competency  to  indict  hier  for  pA<-' 
jury;    he  allowed  that  she  had  sworn    fiilselj 
before  a  competent  tribunal ;  but  he  \VbiiId  not 
tell  why  she  was  not  indicted  for  perjury.  Hie  end 
df  Sir  Samuel  RoMfLLvA^'as  very  mehiiicholy  and 
awful ;  but,  in  contemplating  that  end,  just  men 


^  pyerlopH  this  trps^tion. .  The  Whig^ 
ery  curioyQ  part^    Mr.  PoNsoy^Y,  hior 
ivf  of  ixxrd  Gaj^y  and  th^  then  late  ^rd 
XQR  of  Irelandj»^  opposyed  the  motion  ,()f 
<i$TON£5  and ;depre99.ted  all  attempts  to 
)ower^  by  e^^iting  familjr  feuds  and  disi^ 
.Even  Whitbk^ad,  before  tbe  debate 
luded,  recommended^  in  a  sideway  man* 
i^hdrawin^ .  of  the  motion*     Canning 
that  the  acknowledgments  of  innocenc^ 
ing  the  dc^bate  had  rendered  further  p];o- 
unnecessary,.    An  amendmient.  had  been 
.to  leave  out.  the.  first  resobitioi^,  and 
e  second.    X9"^^  exptressed .  his .  hope, 
mover  would  withdraw  the  motion ;  Mr. 
iB  JoHNSTONB  declined  to  assent  to. the 
mi  or  to  withdraw  the  resolution,  and 
though  defeated  .in  that  House,  he  con- 
hat  SLs  the  proudest  ^ay  of  his  life.    This 
)ok  place  on  the  5th  of  March  ;.  it  hav^ 
I  put  off  from  the  fourth  to  thejfifth.; 
;en  days  from  that  time,  JH^  BOOK 
ted  and  published,  and.to  be  bought  in 
3ook-shops  in  London!  Never  was  i^- 
1  equal  to  that  which  \vas  excited  by 
lication^  of  this  book, .  wbi/;h   was   the 
jf  conversation  Jn  eypry  tavern,  in.  every 
luse,  in  every  ale-iiouse,  and  by  every 

Mow  came  the  time  for  the  peopk,  to 


InFebniary  and  Maich  the  jear  beTorfe 
the  Prince  came  into  possession  of  liis'fiiH  | 
Tfow,  however,  there  remained  ■  no  difi 
tiow,  every  doubt  was  cleared  away ;  notr 
^oper  occasion  for  the  people  to  onenil 
to  express  their  sentiments  and  detennii 
upon  the  subject.  The  people  had  not,  i 
the  power  to  punish  her  traducers  ;  they  1 
-the  power  to  replace  her  in  Carlton-honse 
'had  not  the  power  to  give  her  admission 
'daughter;  but  they  had  the  power  to  A 
blithe  world,  and  to  that  daughter  in  pad 
that  they  themselves  had  not  lost  tiie  clu 
left  tliem  by  their  &thers ;  that  they  were 
of  justice,  and  haters  of  false  accusers  ani 
jardly  and  cruel  persecutors. 
-  175.  THB  BOOK  having  circatated  ai 
^he  public  for  about  a  week,  I  thougliti 
time  that  the  people  of  London  and  Westi 
ahonld  beein  to  stir  :  and  bo  thonffht  mv 
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■      •      * 

tdon,  and  had  no  place  of  abode  in  either 

had  not  then  been  compelled  to  be  k 
n  of  London.  Mr.  Johnstoke  lived  nel- 
ondon  Aor  in  Westminster^  and  had  little 
tmexion  with  either.  Thus  situated^  we 
to  the  great  patriot  and  friend  of  huma- 

justice,  Sir  Francis  Burbett;  and> 
le  to  our  surprise^  found  him,  not  only 

upon  the  subject,  but  decidedly  against 
ig  of  the  people  of  Westminster  together 
tnrpose  of  addressing  the  Princess  !  Up- 
s  coldness  of  the  baronet,  I  was  for  givinj^ 
er  up,  as  far  as  related  to  Westminster  3 

Johnstone,  who,  in  the  first  place, 
Hre  any^thing  up  for  a  trifle,  and  whdliad 
quaintance  with  the  springs  and  wires 
'e  people  iti  high  life  than  I  had^  st^ 
[lat  we  sliould  wait  upon  the  hte  Lady 
,  who  was  said  to  espouse  warmly  the 
the  Princess,  and  who  was  also  said  (at 
Mr.  Johnstone  so  understood)  to  have 
able  infiuence  mth  our  slow-blooded  and 
^-become  prudent  baronet.  Her  Ladyship 
no  promise  to  exert  any  influence  thatshe 
[>ssess  with  the  torpid  patriot  3  but  de- 
us  exceedingly  by  her  brilliant  and  hearty 
ition,  and  by  the  indignation  which  she 
id  at  the  treatment  of  the  PrincessI 
,  for  a  few  days,  the  baronet  to  recover 
from  his  torpor,  I  returned  to  him  singly 
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in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  t^  bcwtb 
meeting  called ;  or,  at  the  least^,  to  fold  out  tb 
reasons  that  made  him  so  backward  in  the  !»■• 
ness.  I  could  do  neither ;  but  I  foiiqd  that  k 
was  immoveable,  giving  for  the  only  an8wer>.tliit 
there  was  no  power  any-where  sufficient  to  ffi 
justice  for  the  Princess  ;  and  that  she  miistc» 
tinue  to  endure  patiently, and  then,,  ^f  liketbeainli 
'^  she  would  outlive  the  hostility  of  (he. hammer"; 
a  figure  the  most  completely  expressive  of  tke 
blessings  of  passive  obedience  and  non-reaisttBce 
that  I  had  ever  heard  in  my  whole  life,  and  that 
has  never  been  effaced  from  my  meniory. 

176.  From   this  gentleman,  I  went  back  to 
Mr.  Johnstone's,  who   lived  in  Alsop's-biiiU- 
ings,  in  the  New- road  ;  and,  walking  out  into  the 
garden  where  I  understood  he  was,  there  I  fooni 
with  him  Mr.  Alderman  WwD.     "  Oh,"  said  I 
to  myself,  ^'  this  is  not  a  man  of  the  anvil.*'    It 
short,  the  Alderman  had  resolved  now  to  (rat 
into  execution  his  intention  of  the .  year  befoiC| 
which  the  opposition  of  Waithman,'  FatbUi 
and  other  patriots  had  tlien  defeated.     He  tM 
us  that  the  opposition  to  his  intention  .was,  and 
from  the  same  parties,  still  as  great  as  it  had 
been  before ;  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  appeal 
from  the  patriots  to  the  livery;  and  that  his  busir 
ness  with  me  was  to  request  that  I  would  draw 
up  a  proper  address  to  the  Princbss  to  be  pie: 
sented  to  her  at  Kensington    Palace,  which.,! 
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igreed  to  do,  and  did  it  accordingly, 
:es  no  deduction  whatsoever  from  the 
Mr.  Wood  in  this  case,  any  more  than 
s  from  the  merit  of  a  king,  when  he 
i  utters  a  speech  which  has  heen  written 
aister.  It  was  Mr.  Wood's  own  inten* 
mdertaking ;  and  I  was  only  his  secre- 
utting  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
Is ;  I  being  more  able  in  that  respect 
Uderman  was ;  and  he  having  the  good 
}erceive  this,  and  not  being  cursed  with 
conceit  which  would  have  made  him 
of  receiving  assistance  so  useful, 
'ar  was  this  from  being  the  case  with 
those  who  belonged  to  the  corporation 
•n,  and  who  had  generally  co-operated 
in  his  public  proceedings,  and  particu- 
those  proceedings  which  had  the  object 
liamentary  reform  in  view.  Amongst 
sons  there  was  a  common  councilman^ 
)B£RT  Waithman,  a  man,  v/ho,for  many 
d  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  poli- 
he  city;  a  man  not  destitute  of  the 
f  utterance,  and  a  man  of  sound  princi- 
;  but  a  man  so  enveloped,  so  completely 
i  up  by  self-conceit,  that,  though  per- 
terate,  though  unable  to  give  to  three 
ve  sentences  a  grammatical  construe- 
med  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  first 
le  first  writer,  and  the  first  statesman  of 

o 


mar,  or  endeavour  to  mar.  Mr.  Wood 
been  the  first  proposer  of  an  address  to  tlu 
CESS,  and  especially  his  having  determine 
an  address  which  had  not  been  writ 
Waithman,  and  into  which  he  had  not  be 
fered  to  put  hia  pen ;  for  I  had  made 
condition  with  Mr.  Wood  ;  these  ctrcunu 
were  quite  enough  to  ensure  the  opposil 
Waithman,  who,  besides,  had  a  sort  of  t 
leaning  towards,  and  had  a  pretty  constant 
standing  with,  the  faction  called  the  Whig 
wished  by  all  means  to  prevent  this  addrei 
who,  doubtless,  urged  him  on  to  his  oppc 
Waithman  had  long  been  the  Cock  of  t 
mocratic  party  in  the  city ;  lie  was  a  gr«at  s] 
maker,  could  make  very  free  with  facts 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  could  resort 
foul  play  as  moat  men ;  and  Wood,  not 
gifted  in  the  like  manner,  the  former  mi 
donbt  of  his  triumph,  the  anticipation  of 
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I!onOeit  and  malignity  met,  however,  in 
^  with  their  signal  and  most  aj^propriate 
ent.  The  Common  Hall  consists  of  the 
lyor,  the  Aldermen,  the  Common  Counik- 
and  the  Livery.      Upon  this  occasion^ 

which  contains  many  thousands  of  pep- 
a<,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  crowded, 
he  Lord  Mayor  had  done  everything  in 
r  to  keep  the  intended  meeting  from  the 
je  of  the  public.  Mr.  Wood  having,  in 
peech,  moved  the  address,  it  was  opposed 

Aldermen  of  the  Tory  faction,  one  of 
lOved  an  adjournment ;  this  proposition 
iived  with  most  clamorous  disapproba^ 
niis  might  have  been  a  warning  to 
f  AN  5  but  his    inordinate   conceit  over* 

his  prudence  ;  he  did  not,  however,  put 
forward  as  the  leader  in  the  making  of 
ation  to  throw  aside  the  address,  and  t6 
lere  resolution  in  its  place.  In  order  to 
lis  purpose,  he  put  forward  a  Liveryman 
name  of  Sturch,  who  lived  in  West* 

who  had  long  been  the  political  tool  of 
*r  in  that  city,  and  who  was,  doubtless^ 
>  the  city  of  London  upon  this  occasion  to 
^AiTHMAN  in  the  defeating  of  Wood  ;  be- 
URDKrr,  having  refused  to  call  a  meeting 
minster,  was  naturally  anxious  to  prevent 
:ess  of  such  a  meeting  in  the'city.  What 
;,  what  intriguing,  what  baseness^  from 

o2 
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the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest,  was  put  is 
practice  against  this  unfortunate  woman ! 

179.  This  Sturch  was  an  ironmonger,  a  im 
of  fair  character,  of  demure  demeanour,  anl 
not  wholly  incapable  of  making  a  plausible  state- 
ment, and  urging  plausible  reasons.  He  aigndl 
that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  prematme; 
that  it  was  not  ripe  for  discussion  ;  that  it  mi 
not  a  subject  for  a  Common  Hall  to  discmi; 
but  having  said  that  the  Livery  would  d^mk 
themselves  by  passing  the  vote,  he  was  assailed 
with  marks  of  disapprobation  so  strong  and  lo 
vehement,  as  to  induce  his  friend  Waithmah  to 
step  forward  and  beg  the  Livery  to  behave  witk 
impartiality  towards  his  excellent  friend^  who  hid 
so  long  laboured  for  the  people  in  Westminster, 
who  was  now  delivering  the  sentiments  of  a  weU- 
informed  mind,  and  who  now  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to  with  respect.  After  this,  Si*urch  con- 
cluded by  speaking  of  the  danger  that  was  to  be 
feared  from  this  injudicious  proceeding,  and  by 
urging  the  necessity  of  waiting,  at  least,  until  u 
additional  light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  mys- 
terious and  painful  subject. 

180.  Then  came  Waithman,  who  began  hj 
saying  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Wood  from  persevering  in  his  motion.  He  very 
soon  discovered  that  the  Livery  had  seen  throngh 
his  motives ;  and,  which  was  quite  new  to  him, 
he  was  met  with  a  clamorous  ^^  No  !  no  P*    He 
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served  that  his  opinions  might  be  toorth 
n  comparison  with  those  of  many  gen- 
^ho  now  express  their  disapprobation, 
checked  himself;  endeavoured  to  recover 
nd ;    floundered  about ;  got  some  ap- 
y  talking    about  rotten  boroughs   and 
itary  reform;    but  having  seized  this 
ity  to  return  to  the  address^  and  to  pro- 
it  should  be  turned  into  a  resolution, 
ceived  with  "  No^nOy  the  address,  the  ad- 
vhich  appears  to  have  stung  him  to  the- 
lis  face,  which  was  none  of  the  whitest, 
D  have  assumed  a  ten  times  darker  die. 
was  furious,  while  he  uttered  the  words  : 
)rry  that  my  well-weighed  opinions  are 
3sition  to  the  general  sentiment  so  has- 
!opted ;  but  I  hope  that  the  Livery  will 
jr  the  necessity  of  preserving  its  charac- 
purity  and  vnsdom" 
The  Cock  crowed  in  vain  ;    Mr.  Wood 
to  make  any  alteration  in   his  motion ; 
TAN  attempted  to  address  the  Hall  again, 
.in  ;  the  motion  was  carried  almost  una- 
',  and  the  address  was  agreed  to  in  the 
J  words  : — 

I  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF 
WALES. 

{  Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery, 
he  City  of  London,  in  Common  Halt  assembled* 

ase  jour  Royal  Highness, 

I  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder-^ 
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men,  and  Livery,  of  the  City  of  LondoBy  in  CobiiiiqbM 
ussembled,  bearing  in  mind  tbose  sentiments  of  profooi 
veneration  and  ardent  affection  with  wbich  we  hailed  tk 
arrival  of  your  Royal  Highness  in  this  country,  hlUlIMJk^ 
seech  your  Royal  Higbness  to  receive  our  BMOfancM*  tkt 
iu  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London  those  sentiments  km 
never  experienced  diminution  or  change. 

Deeply  interested  in  every  event  connected  with  the  «ti- 
bility  of  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  under  the  sway  of  lk 
House  of  Brunswick ;  tenderly  alive  to  every  ciieamsttict 
affecting  the  personal  welfare  of  every  branch  of  that  iUai- 
trious  House,  we  have  felt  indignation  and  abhorrence  inex- 
pressible, upon  the  disclosure  of  that  foul  and  detettsHi 
conspiracy  which,  by  peijured  and  suborned  traducen,  bi 
been  carried  on  against  your  Royal  Ilighness's  honour  and  liSk 

The  veneration  for  the  laws,  the  moderation,  the  forbeff> 
ahce,  the  frankness,  the  magnanimity,  which  your  BotiI 
Highness  has  so  eminently  displayed  under  circumstanoei  » 
trying,  and  during  a  persecution  of  so  long^  a  duratioa; 
these,  while  they  demand  an  expression  of  our  unboondid 
applause,  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  us  a  confident  hope,  dut 
under  the  sway  of  your  illustrious  and  beloved  daughter,  ov 
children  will  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  so  bright  an  ezanpli; 
and  we  humbly  beg  permission  most  unfeignedly  to  aaiai* 
your  Royal  Highness  that,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  our  cooii* 
try  as  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty,  we  shall  alwtji 
feel,  and  be  ready  to  give  proof  of,  the  most  anxious  solieitadi 
for  your  Royal  Highness's  health,  prosperity,  and  bnppinsWi 

182.  But  the  carrying  of  the  address  was  no- 
thing, in  point  of  effect  upon  the  govermnent 
and  country,  compared  with  the  presenting  of  it 
to  the  Princess,  which  was  to  take  place^  «t 
Kensington  Pakce,  to  which  the  Lord  Mayor^  the 
Aldermen,  the  Sheriffs,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
Livery,  were  to  go  in  the  state  carriages.  They 
^ould  have  to  go  four  miles  through  the  moit 
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and  showy  parts  of  London  and  West* 

and  close  by  the  palace  in  which  the 

Ibgent  resided.     A  message  had  beea 

e  Phinc£ss  to  know  when  she  would  be 

to  receive  the  address.     When  the  ap- 

day  had  arrived,  all  the  streets  leading 

Guildhall  to  Carlton  House  were  lined 

ious  spectators ;  but  the  Lord  Mayor, 

a  poor  creature,  had  privately  ordered 

ession    to  proceed  up   Holborn,  along 

oad,   across    Hyde-park,    and   thus  to 

:on  Palace;  thus  missing  the  splendid 

the  two  cities,  and  avoiding  the  palace 

Regent.     When   the  procession   came 

wever,  this  supple  magistrate  received  his 

lishment ;  the  procession  came  back  by 

of  Knightsbridge,  and  entered  Picca- 

Thus  far  the  Lord  Mayor  had  yielded  to 

ost  direct  force  of  the  people  ;  but  when 

i  to  Park-lane,  he  ordered  his  carriage  to 

,  in  defiance  of  the  cries  '^  To  CarUon 

to  Carlton  HotAseT'  which  burst  from 

rters.    The  two  SheriflFs  followed  him. 

/ere  in  their  state  carriages  also  }  but  the 

kling   and  the  mace  and  the    sword  of 

lid  not  protect  them  from  the  strongest 

of    indignation  from    the    people,   who 

d,  hissed,  and  pelted  their  carriages  with 

\  long  as  they  were  in  view.     The  remain* 
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ing  part  of  the  procession,  at  the  head  of  winch 
was  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  pro- 
ceeded along  Piccadilly,  down  St  James's-stredi 
into  Pall  Mall,  and  by  the  Prince's  palace  of 
Carlton  House,  opposite  which  the  people 
groaned,  hissed,  and  uttered  other  expressions  of 
disapprobation. 

183.    These   details,  unimportant    in    them- 
selves, are  of  the  last  importance  as  descriptiie 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  as  tending  to 
elucidate  future  proceedings  and  events.     Impor- 
tant in  all  respects  as  this  proceeding  was,  itws 
particularly  important  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 
The  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  Common  HaB 
and  his  resolute  .conduct  there,  had  justly  gives 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  nation^  the  merit 
of  this  brilliant  affair,  which  gave    so  heavy  a 
blow  to  both  the  political  factions,  and  which  in 
effect  gave  the  reformers  an  advantage  over  those 
factions  which  they  had  never  possessed  before. 
The  horses  were  taken  from  Wood's  carriage 
which  was  drawn  to  the  palace  by  the  people  ;  the 
Princbss  treated  him  with  particular  marks  of 
her  attention,  placed  him  by  her  side^  and  con- 
versed with  him  for  a  considerable  time  :  on  hit 
return,  the  people  again  supplied  the  place  of  the 
Alderman's  horses;    he  was  cheered    and  ap« 
plauded  with  enthusiasm  not  to  be  described ; 
and    it  at  once   became  the  universal   opinkm 
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ts  the  great  friend  and  protector  of  the 
an  opinion^  too,  which  was  no  more 
ist  due. 

le  answer  which  the  Princess  gave  to 
s,  which  was  in  the  following  words, 
md  to  be  well  written,  and  extremely 
sd  to  the  occasion  ;  and  the  expression 
itude  to  the  city  of  London  was  well 
to  ensure  her  the  support  of  that  city 


a  for  your  loyal  and  affectionate  address  •  It  is 
eatest  consolation  to  learn,  that  daring  so  many 
cnerited  persecution,  notwithstanding  the  active 
ing  dissemination  of  the  most  deliberate  calmuDies 
dbe  kind  and  favourable  sentiments  with  which 
the  honour  to  approach  me  on  my  arrival  in  this 
e  undergone  neither  dimin  tion  nor  change  in  the 
citizens  of  London. 

of  indignation  and  abhorrence  you  express  against 
.  detestable  conspiracy  which  by  perjured  and 
iucers  has  been  carried  on  against  my  life  and 
rorthy  of  you,  and  most  gratifying  to  me.  It 
y  appreciated  by  every  branch  of  that  illustrious 
which  I  am  so  closely  connected  by  blood  and 
le  personal  welfare  of  every  one  of  whom  must 
£fected  by  the  success  of  such  atrocious  machina- 

ciousness  of  my  innocence  has  supported  md 
long,  severe,  and  unmerited  trials  ;  your  appro- 
ly  conduct  under  them  is  a  reward  for  all  my 

t  lose  any  opportunity  I  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy, 
ing  the  talents  and  virtues  of  my  dear  daughter, 
m  Charlotte  ^  and  I  shall  impress  upon  her  mind 

o  5 
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my  full  sense  of  the  obligation  conferred   upon  me  by  te 
•ponUneous  act  of  jour  justice  and  generosity. 

She  will  therein  clearly  perceive  the  vmlue  of  that  tm 
Constitution  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  eyents,  it  will 
be  her  high  destiny  to  preside  over,  and  her  sacred  doty  to 
maintain,  which  allows  no  one  to  sink  under  oppression;  tti 
she  will  ever  be  bound  to  the  city  of  London  in  ties  propiv- 
tioned  to  the  strength  of  that  filial  attachment  I  hare  kai 
the  happiness  uniformly  to  experience  from  her. 

Be  assured,  that  the  cordial  and  conyincing  proof  yn 
have  thus  giyen  of  your  solicitude  for  my  prosperity  sod  hip- 
piness,  will  be  cherished  in  grateful  remembrancjB  hjmett 
the  latest  moment  of  my  life ;  and  the  distinguished  pro* 
ceeding  adopted  by  the  first  city  of  this  great  empire,  viD 
be  considered  by  posterity  as  a  proud  memorial  of  my  yindi- 
cated  honour. 

185.  The  reader  will  easily  imagine  that  all  thii 
\vas  wormwood  at  Carlton  House.  The  effect  which 
it  would  produce  upon  the  country  had  been  clear- 
ly foreseen,  and,  therefore,  every  wheel  had  been 
put  in  motion  to  prevent  it :  Stcjrch,  Waith- 
MAN,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriflfe ;  every  engine 
had  been  set  in  movement  to  prevent  this  effect: 
they  all  failed  however :  the  other  cities,  begin- 
ning unth  the  city  of  Rochester,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  city  of  London  :  the  whole  countij 
was  roused  in  favour  of  the  Princ^ss^  and  filled 
with  indignation  against  her  persecutors.  And, 
the  reader  is  now  going  to  see  two  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  effect  of  a  good  beginning.  Tht 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Livery,  and  this  court 
consists  of  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Coffl* 
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lilmen.     This  body  frequently  acts  in- 
y  of  the  Livery.    They  may  present 
ui  which  the  Livery  do  not  join,  and 
hey  are  not  called  upon  to  join.    lo 
i  the  bodies  meet  separately,  each  pre- 
>on  the  same  subject^  its  own  petition 
Waithman,  who  was  the  old  Cock  of 
on  Council,  after  this  brilliant  affair  of 
n  palace,  could  not  rest  till  he  too  had 
ttle  share  of  the  clappings  and  huzzas  ; 
ore  a  Common  Council  was  called /or 
e  not  of  passing  a  resolution  upon  the 
ut  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  ao 
and,  which  would  astonish   any  one 
lihted    with    the    character   and   mo- 
is  man,  he  himself  was  the  mover  qf 
iddresSy  which  was  also  presented  to  the 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
.cilmen ;  amongst  whom  was  Waith- 
I,  as  mover  of  tike  address^  was  formally 
\  to  her  Royal  Highness,  whose  hand  he 
ully  Hssed !    But  this  was  a  dull  affair 
.  with  the  former;  the  assemblage  of 
ns  comparatively  small,  the  carriage,  in 
AiTUMAN  was,  the  horses  were  suffered  to 
)tly  along  the  street ;  every  one  in  Lon« 
appreciated  his  conduct ;  and  as  to  the 
this  proceeding  of  the  Common  Council 
the   smallest  effect,   the  whole   effect 
sen  produced  before. 
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186.  Now^  too,  came  forth   my  man  of  tk 
"  Anvil,'*  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  member  far 
Westminster,  who,  the  reader  will  remember,  hal 
refused  to  promote  a  meeting  in  that  city.   He 
had,  even  at  this  time,  by  the  means  of  hisvarios 
intrigues  and  his  tools,  nearly  extinguished  iR 
active   public   spirit    in    that  city ;    but   it  wb 
a  little  too  much  to  suffer  Alderman  Wood  to 
carry  off  all  the  glory  of  this  great  exploit;  and, 
after  long  hesitation ;  after  putting  the  thing  off 
as  long  as  possible,  a  meeting  in  Westminster  was 
called,  at  which  also  an  address  was  passed  wfaid 
was  also  to  be  presented  to  the  Prjncbss  at  Ken* 
sington  palace.  The  torpid  and  mortified  Baronet 
did  not,  however,  appear  at  the  meeting,  but  he 
sent  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  a  long  letter, 
stating  that  he  was  confined  by  illness,  at  whidi 
he  was  "  exceedingly  mortified;'*  but  in  which  he 
expressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  object  of 
the  meeting ;  and  pledged  himself  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  injured  Princess  with  all  his  might 
This  was  the  very  man,  who,  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, had  expressed  his  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  had  told  me  and 
Mr.  Johnstone,  that  there  was  no-where  any 
power  to  get  justice  for  the  Princess  ;   and  that, 
like  the  anvil  under  the  hammer,  she  must  con- 
tinue patiently  to  endure ! 

187*  It  is  curious  to  observe,  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  obsen'e,  the  power  which  talent^  zeal^ 
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isty  have  over  stupidity  and  insincerity^ 
closely  associated  with   impudence  or 
Here  was  I,  the  writer  of  this  history, 
public  capacity,  having  no  direct  power, 
g  no  influence  derived  from  personal  con** 
)r  from  weight  of  purse  ;  having  not  the 
:'  getting  a  meeting  called,  or  an  address 
I,  by  any  direct  influence  of  mine,  any 
n  I  have  the  power  of  causing  this  Island 
oved  farther  to  the  north,  or  farther  to 
h.     Yet  it  was  really  I  that  put  all  these 
ito  motion ;  and  compelled  them  in  fact 
he  things  which  they  did,  even  against 
n  inclination ;  and  while  they  were  curs- 
swearing  at  the  idea  of  being  mere  tools 
lands,  such  tools  they  were,  though  they 
and  though  they  knew  that  I  knew  it  too  ! 
In  this  case  I  always  except  Mr.  Wood  ; 
nade  the  proposition  to  me,  or  at  least, 
3  to  me  for  the  purpose.     But  the  bring- 
of  the  BOOK,  which  led  to  all  these  pro* 
3,  was  solely  my  work ;  it  originated  in 
d ;  and  I  scorn  to  disguise,  that  I  was 
]  partly  by  recollecting  that  the  Prince  had 
1  my  thousand  pounds  fine*    It  is  good 
n  ill  power  should  know  that  those  who 
om  their  acts,  have  memories ;  and  that 
ive  not  to  expect  from  them  indulgence 
m  for  severities.     Men  seldom  act  from 
)  wholly  unmixed.    Mr.  Johnstone  and 
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I  had  both  our  severities  to  complain  of:  the 
PaiNCK  R£G£NThad  refused  him  what  he  deemedi 
and  what  I  deemed,  bare  justice ;  and  be  had 
got  my  thousand  pounds.  When^  therefore^  we 
sat  down,  looking  at  each  other  across  the 
table,  and  stating  our  complaints  ;  and  when  he 
said  to  me,  let  us  do  something,  now;  before  I  be 
turned  out  of  my  seat,  I  answered,  *^  Do  1  what 
'^  can  we  do  ?  We  have  no  more  power  thaa 
'^  those  two  cats  which  are  sitting  there  be- 
'^  fore  the  fire.  What  is  our  railing  worth  ? 
^^  Nobody  will  listen  to  us ;  and  as  to  the  Painci 
**  Regent,  he  thinks  less  of  us  than  of  anv  two 
^^  flies  that  he  sees  buzzing  about  his  horses. 
^^  Petitions  and  memorials  from  us  are  only  so 
'^  much  paper  for  the  clerks  in  the  offices  to 
'^  take  home  for  their  wives  to  singe  their  stale 
'^  fowls  with.  If,  indeed,  we  could  set  his  M^fe 
^*  in  motion^  she  might  do  something  for  us  in 
'^  time."  "  God ! "  said  he,  «  don't  you  recol- 
^^  lect  the  ^  delicate  investiffoHoHy*  and  the 
^^  manuscript  papers  which  I  brought  you  when 
**  you  were  in  Newgate  }"  I  recollected  them 
very  well,  and  had  a  copy  safe  at  home.  In  a 
few  months  after  this  conversation  between  us, 
the  transactions  took  place  which  I  had  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  168. 

189.  Some  one  will  say  :  Is  this  what  you  call 
writing  history  ?  Yes,  this  is  real  history :  it  is 
tracing  great  events  to  their  causes ;  it  b 


the  springs  of  action  :  it  is  showing  men 

y  could  not  know  without  reading  of,  or 

of,  what  is  here  said :  it  is  conveying 

t  will  stick  to  the  memory ;  it  is  teaching 

lO  have  power,  that  those  on  whom  thej 

that  power,  are  not  always  destitute  of 

ns  of  obtaining  justice  at  lafit,  in  one 

■  another.      It  is  showing,  that,  how- 

'sical  force  may  prevail  for  awhile,  it  ii 

1  which  will  prevail  at  last ;  and  where 

xng  man,  who  will  not  be  amused  and  in- 

at  seeing  this  Sturoh  and  Waithman 

iDBTT  and  his  creatures,  and  their  like  all 

3  country,  set  in  motion,  and  made  to 

jid  to  gabble  just  as  I  pulled  die  wires, 

they  envied  and  hated  me  from  the  bot- 

their  souls ;  though  they  knew  how  I 

at  seeing  their  capers,  and  hearing  their 

h ;  though  they  knew  that  they  were  my 

nd  that  I  knew  it  too  !    Far,  however, 

s  from  being  sport  with  the  government, 

Carlton  House ;  it  produced  prodigious 

ess  there,  and  the  more  uneasiness  because 

ihed  no  handle/br  taking  vengeance  on  the 

who  caused  the  uneasiness.     There  could 

prosecution  for  libel  here ;  there  were  El- 

ROUGH  and  Gibbs,  with  hearts  as  good  and 

ngs  as  strong  and  as  sharp  as  ever.    There 

le  whole  tribe  of  oppressors,  just  as  keen 

r  for  imputing  sedition  to  writers  and 
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printers ;  and  they  could,  too,  clearly  sfee  the  mo- 
tive and  the  tendency  of  the  things  that  were 
written  and  printed;  and  yet,  while  they  groimd 
their  teeth  at  the  parties  they  could  not  bite^ 
they  could  not  prosecute  men  as  libellers  for 
praising  the  wife  of  the  Rbgbnt  ;  for  defending 
her ;  for  maintaining  that  she  was  innocent ;  for 
expressing  contempt,  detestation,  and  abhor- 
rence of  her  persecutors;  for  calling  her  ac- 
cusers perjured  and  suborned;  because  she  her- 
self under  her  own  name  asserted  tliem  to  have 
been  suborned ;  and  because  we  had  it  under 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  that  they  had 
taken  false  oaths  before  a  tribunal  competent  to 
receive  those  oaths.  They  could  not  prosecute 
men  for  publishing  addresses,  presented  by  cor- 
porate  bodies  to  one  of  the  royal  family  ;  still 
less  could  they  think  of  prosecuting  the  answers 
of  that  royal  personage  to  those  addresses.  Ye^ 
to  publish  these  addresses,  was  all  that  we,  the 
reformers,  wished  to  be  able  to  do :  it  was  a 
formidable  mode  of  attacking  the  system  which 
we  wished  to  change  :  we  had  the  most  deadly 
weapons  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  Princbss; 
or,  rather,  by  her  stupid  persecutors  themselves; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  covered  with  ar* 
mour  that  rendered  us  completely  invulnerable^ 
though  we  had  to  deal  with  the  most  sharp* 
sighted,  most  cunning,  and  most  cruel  set  of 
men  that  ever  wielded  the  scourge  of  power; 
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>»missed  no  opportunity  of  inflicting 
nt  for  offences^  as  they  called  them^ 
ded  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  purity 
)vernmcnt ;  or,  in  other  words,  tended 
sroducing  that  parliamentary  reform, 
jy  knew  must  deprive  them  of  the  large 
Its  which  thev  received  out  of  the 
the  people. 

liey  did  not  fail  to  show  their  anger 

ry  occasion  that  presented  itself,  while 

ners  on  their  side  made  their  mortifica- 

preat  as  possible.    The  nation  was  now 

ito  two  parties ;  the  Reformers  on  one 

the  Whig  and  Tory  factions  on  the 

le ;  for,  though  hating  one  another  as 

the  public  money,  in  that  only  were 

s,  always  uniting  most  cordially  against 

)le ;    and  especially  against  every  one 

oured   to   eiFect  a  diminution  of  their 

nts.    These  emoluments  formed  a  tree 

ith  golden  fruit :  these  factions  fought 

ek  and  Trojan  ybr  the  tree;  but  who* 

ed  at    the  destruction  of  the  tree  itself, 

irded  as  a  common  enemy,  and  united 

irtily  against  him. 

The  mortification  of  the  Princb  Rbgbn 

government,   showed   itself  in  a  very 

manner,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary 

to  cause  to  be  published  -in  the  London 

i  the  address  of  the  Common  Hall,  and 
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the  answer  of  the  Paincess.     This  Gazette  ii 
published  weekly,   under  the   autliority  of  tk 
Secretary   of  State.     It  sends  forth  all  oflScbi 
documents;  especially  all  documents  relating t» 
public  transactions  with  which  the  royal  iiEunilf 
is  connected.  It,  is  in  short,  the  record  of  histori- 
cal facts,  placed  in  an  authentic  form^  and  sot 
forth  under  the  authority  of  the  government;  and 
it  had  contained  every  address  and  every  answer  of 
this  description  for  a  great  number  of  years,    h 
the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  such  documents 
had  invariably  been  inserted  in  the  Grazette^  upon 
being  transmitted  to  the  office  by  an  officer  of 
the  city,  called  the  Remembrancer.     Upon  diis 
occasion,  these  documents  were   not  inserted; 
but,  Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  man  to  see  this  slight 
cast   upon    his  address   without    exposing  the 
spitefulness  of  the  cause^  The  city  Remembranoer 
was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  writer  of  the  Ga- 
zette to  be  informed  of  the  cause  df  the  omission ; 
he   received   for  answer,   that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  through  whom  he  always  received  such  do- 
cuments, had  not  transmitted  these  to  bim  far 
insertion.     Upon  this  the  Remembrancer  applied 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  him  to  came 
the  documents  to  be  inserted ;  and  from  him  he 
received  an  answer  in  the  following  words  :— 

Whitehall,  April  7,  1813. 
Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  this  daj*s  dati, 
ineloeiag  a  copy  of  an  Address  from  the  Lord  Bfajor«  AUii> 
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very  of  London,  to  Her  Rojal  Higbnesa  the 
Wales,  with  a  copy  of  Her  Rojal  Higliness't 
)to,  and  desiring  that  I  will  order  the  same  to 
in  the  London  Gazette :  in  reply,  I  hare  to  ae« 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  whioli 
y  official  situation,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  te 
ddress  and  answer  ahove-mentioned  to  be  in^ 
)  London  Gazette.    I  am,  Sir,  jour  most  obedient 

mt,  SiDMOUTH* 

^ity  Remembrancer. 

his  Secretary  of  State   was  Viscount 

If  whom  we  have  seen  Prime  Minister  in 

of  George  III.  and  whom  we  shall,  by- 

*e  the  prime  instrument  in  procuring 

ang  into   effect   laws  for  imprisoning 

pleasure,  and  for  virtually  demolishing 

mains  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.     He 

yn  of  what  was  called  a  Doctor ;  he  had 

actising  barrister  of  very  inferior  note  ; 

.d  it  convenient  to  make  him  speaker  of 

e  of  Commons ;  it  was  found  convenient 

him  Prime  Minister  for  a  short  time,  in 

ieep  the  Whigs  out  of  power  ;  upon  the 

Pitt,  he  had  formed  a  sort  of  coalition 

ie  Whigs  who  had  had  the  meanness  to 

as  a  condition  to  be  allowed  to  share  in 

ic  money;  he  had  joined  PERCHVALin 

ng  out  of  those  Whigs  ;  and  he  was  now 

Secretary  of  State  under  PiiRCfiVAi.  and 

2ssor« 

Al  very  fit  person  for  carrying  on  the 
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work  that  was  now  to  be  performed.     But  Ukk 
men  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived^  that  they 
gained  nothing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lost  a  grMt 
deal  by  these  expositions  of  their  spite.    Wlut 
they  had  to  do  was,  to  draw  the   people  awif 
from  the  Princess  ;  to  make  them  believe  thit 
she  had  not  been  ill-treated;  and   that,  at  aoj 
rate,  if  perjury  had  been  committed  against  her, 
and  if  the  perjurors  had  been  suiamedy  they,  at 
any  rate,  knew  nothing  of  the  subornation.    If 
it  had  been  their  object  to  convince  the  people 
of  precisely  the  contrary  of  this  ;  if  it  had  beeo 
their  object  to  confirm  all  the  suspicions  that 
already  existed  in  their  minds,  and  to  induce 
them  to  form  a  determination  to  maintain  the 
Pkincess  against  all  her  enemies  and  at  all  risks; 
if  these  had  been  their  objects,  they  could  not 
have  acted   otherwise  than   in  the    manner  in 
which  they  did ;  of  which  manner  of  acting  this 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  Sidmouth,  formed  an  in- 
teresting specimen.     Why  not  publish    the  ad- 
dress and   the   answer  in  the  Gazette  ?     Why 
refuse  to  put  upon  record  a  declaration  of  that 
innocence  which  the  ministers  themselves  had 
been  compelled  to  confess  in  their  places  in  Piu- 
liament  ?     Why  refuse  to  let  it  go  down  to  pos* 
erity  that  the  Princess  had  been  falsely  accused 
and  honourably  acquitted  ?     Why  close  the  re- 
cords against  the  admission  of  this  important  foot? 
This  was  manifestly  an  act  of  crying  injustice; 
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red  a  spirit  of  foul  and  implacable  hos- 
i  this  being'  manifest^  men  naturally 
:ommon  sense  compelled  them  to  infer^ 
)roceedings  against  the  Princess  had 
le  foulest  and  most  malignant  character 
beginning  to  the  end.     The  spite  so 

Sidmouth's  refusal  had  great  weight 

of  the  Princess.  It  confirmed  her 
t  decided  the  wavering ;   and   in  the 

May^  1813^  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
s  not  an  honest  man  nor  a  virtuous 
n  England,    who    did   not    take   part 

and   who  did  not  despise  her   perso- 

ut,  it  was  not  merely  the  vindication  of 

n\t  and  injured  woman ;  it  was  not  as 

J  of  preserving  her  only  that  made  men 

and  public  spirit  zealous  in  her  cause^ 

!  them  set  a  high  value  upon  the  ;  dis- 

;hat  had  been  made  with  regard  to  her. 

vs  and  desires,  without  at  all  neglecting 

a  great  deal  farther.     They  saw,  in  the 

ent  of  these  intrigues  and  transactions, 

means  of  filling  the  people  with  sus- 

d  disgust  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 

greedy  and  unprincipled  factions,  and 

f  promoting  the  cause  of  parliamentary 

or,  in  other  words,  getting  the  public 

;  of  the  hands  of  those  factions. 

This  was  the  greatest  step  that  the  re- 
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formers  had  ever  gained  towards  the  accompEah- 

ment  of  their  object.     It  was  not  here  diseon- 

tented  individuals  complaining  ;  it  was  notpnlfe 

spirited  men,  whether  by  writing^,  spedsing^s 

combining,  endeavouring  to  wrest  unjust  pons 

from  the  hands  of  the  boroughmongers :  for  nd 

men  the  charges  of  sedition  and  treason  woe 

always  ready,  and  the  jails,  dungeons^  and  gi^ 

bet9,  were  always  at  hand.     Here  it  was  a  voj 

different  matter;  here  such  men  were  urging tk 

people  on  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  personage 

belonging  to  the  royal  family  itself;  here  that 

men  were  doing  their  utmost  to  maintain  tk 

high  character  of  the  wife  of  the  reigning  tol^ 

reign,  and  the  mother  of  the  heiress  to  the  thiODe. 

The  charges   of  sedition   and  treason  had  m 

ground  to  rest  upon  here.     The  words  Jacobin^ 

Leveller,  Revolutionist,  Democrat^   Republican 

Atheist,  which  the  boroughmongers  had  rung  ia 

our  ears  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,   lost^  in  tUi 

case,  that  power  of  delusion  by  the   means  d 

which  those  boroughmongers  had  been  so  Iom 

frightening   and   beggaring    the    nation.     The 

Princess  was  our  shield ;  under  that  shield  m 

fought  most  zealously   and    most   successfully  | 

and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peace  on  the  Cohti- 

nent,  which  we  shall  find  speedily  following  die 

transactions  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  dw 

reform  of  the  parliament  might  possibly  hue 

been  accomplished  in  the  year    1814.     Eitrr 
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mised  fair  for  that  result.  The  enemies 
[NCEss  were  obstinate  3  they  were  power- 
ower  never  listens  to  reason ;  the  Prin* 
i  brave ;  the  question  must  have  been 
:o  an  issue  3  she  would  soon  have  found^ 
of  the  pale  of  the  reformers  she  had  not 
ipon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  she  must 
led  them  openly  in  a  short  time  5  she 
e  put  herself  at  their  head.  With  the 
1  of  very  vile  women^  and  such  as  lived 
ithes  and  the  taxes  ;  every  woman  was 
er  cause^  and  with  the  women  she  would 
all  the  men  5  and  therefore  the  result 
ruggle  was  certain. 

This  struggle  was  however  prevented  by 
e  which  took  place  in  not  many  months 
!  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ; 
what  manner  the  peace  produced  that 
e  shall  presently  see.  Both  the  factions 
law  their  danger ;  they  saw  what  must 
onsequence  if  the  Princess  remained  in 
Is  of  the  reformers  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  mat- 
itreme  difficulty  for  them  to  take  her  out 
hands :  neither  of  them  dared  to  espouse 
ey  for  that  would  have  been  sure  to  cause 
usion  from  power;  and  if  they  did  not 
her  cause ;  if  they  did  not  take  her  part  as 
rmers  did,  how  was  she  to  be  made  to  be- 
at it  was  prudent  in  her  to  quit  the  re- 
,  and  to  place  herself  in  their  hand?  ? 
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197*  In  this  dilemma  they  resorted  to  all  aorii 
of  intrigues ;  certain  women   of  quality,  detot- 
ing   the  reformers  from   the    bottom  of  their 
hearts,  tendered  her  offers   of  their  friendaUf 
and  ser\ices;  wheedled  themselves  into  herctt- 
iidence ;   communicated  to  the  factions  all  bs 
views  and  intentions,  and  continually  whispocd 
in  her  ear  suspicions  uith  regard  to  the  refen* 
ers;  gave  her  ^^  prudent^*  adiace;  contrived  to 
make  her  reserved  and  cold  towards  the  reforfr 
ers,  whom  they  represented  as  her   enemies  it 
bottom,  and  as  only  wishing  to  make  a  tool  i 
her  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  and  over* 
throwing  royalty  altogether.     Amongst  the  nxi 
that  contrived  to   get  into   her   councils  were 
Whitbread  and  Brougham,  neither  of  whom  \ai 
ever  been  in  place,  because  no  place  had  ever  jet 
been  within  their  reach,  sufficient  to  reward  thdr 
extraordinary  merits ;  but  they  belonged  deci- 
dedly to  the  faction  called  the  Whigs  ;  they  imt 
both  in  Parliament ;  they  occasionally  let  drop 
expressions  favourable  to   her  cause;  they  tha 
ingratiated     themselves    with    her^     professing 
doubtless,  great  anxiety  to  see  justice  done  her; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  always  whispering  in  her 
ear  the  necessity  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  le- 
formers.    They  succeeded  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
thus    she   was  kept  quiet,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been   continually  in   motion.      We  uiged 
her  right  to  hold  drawing-rooms  $  we  urged  her 
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[letn ;  we  urged  her  to  hold  a  court  in 
3  at  Kensington,  unless  she  were  per- 
hold  her  drawing-rooms  at  St.  James's, 
d  followed  our  advice,  she  would  have 
need  her  husband,  that  she  had  in  reality 
power  of  the  two.  i  But  the  intriguers 

they  kept  her  quiet ;  they  frightened 
e  idea  of  listening  to  men  whom  they 
d  as  wishing  to  overthrow  her  family. 

thus  beset,  she  acted  a  part  so  un* 
.nd  so  equivocal,  and  showed,  appa- 
east,  so  little  sense  of  her  wrongs,  and 
3sire  to  obtain  redress  for  those  wrongs; 
.red  to  be  so. contented  in  her  state  of 

so  little  sensible  of  the  dishonour  of 
ished  from  the  court ;  so  passive,  so 
;  at  last  the  people  began  to  cool,  and, 

of  them  began  to  doubt,  that  there 
3mething  at  bottom  that  made  her  re- 
}  set  her  enemies  at  defiance.  This, 
zould  not  have  lasted  long;  she  would 
;  found  some  new  affront,  some  new 
legradation  would  have  been  inflicted 
;  she  would  then  have  been  roused  to 
ntment,  and  thrown  back  into  the  hands 
Formers,  there  to  remain.  But  now,  in 
4,  just  a  year  after  she  had  received  the 
rom  the  Common  Hall  of  the  city  of 
oeace  took  place^  in  consequence  of  the 
ipoleon  ;  and  that  fall>  of  the  causes  of 

p 
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which  we  shall  Tiave  to  speak  by^^nd-by,  wasut 
much  more  complete  in  his  case,  than  the  Hep 
which  she  had  been  induced  to  take  at  theiMli* 
gation  of  her  insidious  advisers,  finally  wat  fid 
to  her.  She  was  safe  nowhere  but  in  EogW: 
everywhere  else  her  bitter  enentiea  had  ik 
means  of  effecting  her  ruin*  They  had  m^ 
ceeded  in  keeping  her  quiet  for  a  short  spacc^te 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  in  this  long ;  ib 
even  began  to  testify  great  impatiefice  ;  bat  kv 
the  way  was  open  for  them  to  advise  her  to  hwi 
upon  the  Continent^  and  in  evil  hour  she  E^ 
tened  to  and  followed  that  advice,  by  whiciifk 
brought  upon  herself  a  long  string  of  Mf 
charges,  had  again  to  encounter  the  cfiect  rf 
new  perjuries,  new  calumnies,  and  a  long  strie 
of  persecutions,  ending  at  last  in  her  death;  al 
which  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  her  having  fe 
tened  to  the  deadly  advice  of  these  ioaidiaii 
deceivers,  to  which  must,  however,  be  added,  • 
innate,  an  inveterate  propensity  in  hevMlf  to 
think  meanly  of  the  people. 

198.  It  was  so  manifest  that  l^^wg^yind  was  ka 
only  place  of  safety ;  it  was  so  clear  thai  kr 
absence  would  cool  the  people  in  their  seal  fa 
her;  that  she  would  become  in  some  dcgm 
forgotten  ;  that,  besides  these  consideratioiis,  the 
women  would  wonder  (and  English  women  ii 
particular)  how  a  mother  could  voluntarily  sepa- 
rate herself  from  her  daughter,  and  »pac  ially  a 


%  had  made  il  ground  of  former  com- 
»jbb  bouses  of  Pa,ifliament,  that  she  waa 
ted  to  see  her  daughter  mor^  than 
ift  /  In  short,  Xhi»  step  was  so  maiM* 
lated  to  give  her  husbas^l  a  triumph 
id  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her  seclu- 
,  if  not  for  her  destruction,  that  the 
ow  it  became  possib^  for  her  to  bei 
)on  to  adopt  it. 

th  regard  to  the  motives  of  those  who 
advice^  all  doubt  has  been  since  removed 
5,  who,  not  belonging  to,  the  Minis- 
;ime,  contrived  to  become  one  of  her 
,e  ingratiated  hims^f  with  her,  flatr 
supplanted  Mr.  Wo^od,  and,  indeed^ 
and  Whitbread  besides;  and  perhaps 
>f  this  advice  formed  no  small  part  of 
>  the  premiership  which  he  afterwards 
He  has  since  confessed^  and  even 
his  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  vftfi 
vailed  upon  her  to  exchange  England 
itinent  as  the  plaee  of  her  residence ; 
same  time,  he  declared  that  he  did 
tise  he  saw  that  section  had  marked 
own  ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  he  saw  she 
me  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands 
bo  wished  to  effect  a  reform  of  those 
Etbuses  of  which  he  had  always  been  a 
I  deeply  interested  upholder.  Such  was 
iirith  which  this  advice  was  giveft^  From 


met  with  an  insuil,  m  every  town  and  c 
lage  she  was  dogged  by  a  spy  ;  the  creat 
by  her  bounty,  were  everywhere  ready  t 
and  defame  her ;  she,  at  last,  waa  brong 
open  trial ;  arraigned  as  an  adulteress  an 
dissolute  woman  ;  was  saved  from  an 
nious  sentence  by  those  very  English  t 
on  whom  she  had  been  prevailed  to 
back  ;  and  e^en  this  second  triumph,  m 
reformers  had  given  her,  she  was  induce' 
away  by  again  listening  to  the  advice  of 
of  reform.  Here  she  ended ;  her  death 
consequence ;  and  again  the  reformers 
her  remains  from  dishonour. 

200.  Of  the  details  of  this  last  set  of 
ings,  which  took  place  in  18'20  and  in 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter ;  and  I  m 
return  a  little  to  apeak  of  that  great  e< 
fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  an  e\ 
greatest  in  itself,  and  the  greatest  in  it 
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war  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will 
ce  ill  that  part  of  the  history  of  this 
lich  will  belong  to  the  reign^  the  ruin-' 
isolating  reign,  of  G£orge  III.   -We 
to  speak  of  the  overthrow,  the  de- 
t  and  the  banishment  of  Napoleon,  in 
of  April  1814.    He  fell  twice;  once 
id  once  in  1815.     It  is  of  the  first  fall 
have  now  to  speak :  we  shall  then 
le  second  fall ;  and  then  describe  the 
ses  of  both  to  this  our  own  country ; 
onsequences  are  the  matters  which  are 
to  us.     It  is,  however,  an  interesting 
know  how  so  much  power  as  that  which 
2d  in  1813  came  to  be  melted  away  in 
5  therefore  I  shall,  as  briefly  aa  pos- 
ribe  the  causes  of  a  change  so  wonder- 
sudden. 

he  had,  in  this  his  attack  upon  Russia, 
himself  within  narrower  bounds,  he 
doubt,  have  brought  the  Autocrat  upon 
but  his  cormorant  ambition  induced 
1  at  the  capture  of  Moscow,  the  ancient 
the  Russian  empire.  If  he  had  had  pa- 
ait  for  the  return  ofspring,  he  might  even 
nplished  this;  nay, he  might  have  siic- 
the  winter,  had  not  the  Autocrat 're- 
•i  species  of  hostility,  more  horrible  than 
had  ever  heard  of  before,  ■  and  such  as 
justified  by  no  motive  whalsoever^  not 


ereii  (hat  of  preserving  the  independence  of  a 
state,  together  with  the  life  of  its  oovereigtti  idl 
of  all  its  established  authorities. 

203^  Napolbon  had  made  his  calculations  witk 
great  exactness.  He  knew  the  nuBiber  of  dim 
that  would  be  required  to  take  his  araiy  to  M» 
cow ;  he  knew  the  exact  degree  of  sufferii^  whick 
that  army  would  have  to  endure  upou  its  mvdi 
thither ;  but  he  knew  that  he  should  meet  vitk 
no  resistance  there  ;  he  knew  that  his  iMrmy  wotU 
be  well  provided  for  during  the  remaiader  of  Ae 
winter ;  and  he  reasonably  calculated^  that  inAe 
spring  he  should  be  able  to  dictate  his  ownl^m 
of  peace,  one  of  which  was  that  the  ^  «^r^^|w<ni 
mom  Mewander"  should  ag^n  joiq  him  in  tk 
war  f^ainst  England*  All  this  knowledge  w 
rendered  useless ;  all  these  calculations  were  madi 
to  be  false,  by  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Autocn^ 
such  as  never  before  had  been  contemplated;  id 
act  before  deemed  too  horrible  to  be  attributed  ti 
the  mind  of  any  human  being ;  an  act^  the  vcfj 
thought  of  perpetratii\g  which,  fills  us  with  lads* 
acribable  horror ;  namely,  the  setting  fire  to  and  si- 
terly  destroying  the  whole  of  the  city  of  MoecoVi 
containing  three  huvubred  thomand  #Qtrfry  ths 
whole  of  whom^  with  the  exception  of  a  handfid  of 
troops,  for  whom  provision  had  been  made  and 
conveyances  had  been  prepared  beforehand^  pe* 
rished,  either  in  the  flames,  or  upon  the  snoir ! 
Le(  the  r^der  qoptemplate  this  scene  for  a 


im  bear  tile  screaming  notliere ;  teft ; 
»pon  the  number  of  then  that  nrast 
tinder  the  operatioiis  of  childbirth  i- 
•  •  •  •  but  the  thing  is  too  horrible 
;  let  him  only  know  these  two  ft^cHj 
and  the  act  was,  by  the  public  prints^ 
orders  given  by  the  Autocrat ;  and 
same  prints,  generally  speaking  the 
)f  those  who  Bied  on  th^  taxea  and 
$j  €Bpplauded  i9  the  skie^  the  magiuh' 
r  of  the  order,  and  the  instrument  by 
rder  was  executed  I  Aye,  and  scarcely 
'  be  found  a  single  pubHcation  in  Eng- 
ross disapprobation  of  the  ferodoua 
r  feeling  beii^  lost,  every  sentiment 
.ving  been  banished  from  the  breast, 
re  of  seeing  produced  such  a  revolu-^ 
:ce  as  should  restore  the  Noblesse  and 
I  that  country,  and  thereby  furnish  an 
te  argument,  wherewith  to  silence  the 
r  England ;  which,  as  it  had  been  the 
ect  of  the  war  against  the  itepublicana 
ivas  still  the  oliject  of  the  war  agunst 
r  of  France,  who,  though  a  despot,  had 
etermination  not  to  restore  the  ancient 
id  not  to  restore  tithes. 
.poLKON,  instead  of  finding  a  great 
roTided  city,  wherein  to  quarter  hie 
ether  with  all  the  means  which  it 
rally  furnish  ctf  obtaining  frtsb«iq>» 
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plies  according  to  the  Russian  manner^  fomida 
wide-spread  heap  of  smoking  ashes,  the  residnu 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  wood^  surrounded  witl 
snows  strewed  with  dead  bodies. .   To  retreat  wb 
almost  as  certain  destruction  as  to  lie  downa 
the  snow  and  perish  at  once.     Retreat^  however, 
lie  did ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  his  anm 
perished  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold^  or  wcR 
buried  in  the  mountains  of  snows.    'The  blaziog 
of  Moscow,  and  the  certain  consequences!  of  tint 
horrible  act,  emboldened  the  states   of  Europe 
to  rise  simultaneously  for  his  destruction  ;  aod, 
before  he,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  joined 
by  the  detachments  which  he  left   on  his  wit» 
could  reach  the  confines  of  France^  the  whole  of 
those  states  were  in  arms  against  him.     Aostm 
and  Prussia,  which  had  crouched  down  beCoR 
him ;  Bavaria,  whose  chief  he  had  erected  intot 
king ;  all  the  petty  states  of  Germany^  throogb 
which  he  had  to  pass ;   even  his  brother-in-Uw 
MuRAT,  whom  he  had  lirade  king  of  Nrnpieiy 
and  his  other  brother-in-law  Lb  Cj.rrc^  whom 
he  had  made  king  of  Sweden,  joined  in  the 
league ;  he  had  to  cut  his  way  to  France  throi^ 
myriads  of  bayonets  3  the  English  army  in  Spain 
entered  France  on  the  south  side^  at  the  same 
time.    When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  found  that 
treachery  had  not  left  him  one  square  yard  of 
earth  on  which  he  could  find  safety ;  and,  thos 
reduced^  he  consented  to  a  treaty  of  abdicatioiiy 
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signed  him  to  the  little  island  of  Elba, 
on  for  life^  superintended  and  watched 
It  of  the  government  of  England, 
jt^  it  is  to  take  a  very  shallow  view  of 
r  to  ascribe  this  signal  fall  to  mere 
auses  and  the  reverses  of  war.  We 
a  great  deal  deeper  than  this,  in  order 
the  real  causes  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon* 
nnation  against  him  was  formidable; 
met  out  of  France  and  Belgium,  put  in 
r  English  money  (the  loans  of  which 
et  to  pay),  was  pointed  at  him;  but 
nding  all  this,  if  the  French  had  felt 
m  as  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  all 
IS  would  have  been  scattered  like  dust 
i  wind.  But  his  vanity  was  the  cause 
n.  He  was  a  tyrant ;  but  that  might 
id,  had  he  not  had  the  vanity  to  ally  him- 
lie  ancient  despots  of  Europe.  He  had 
ly  things  to  offend  the  French  people, 
ir  inordinate  love  of  military  glory  and 
unded  admiration  of  his  exploits,  made 
look  ;  but  his  casting  off  the  wife,  who 

his  sensible  and  faithful  companion 
egan  his  career^  and  taking,  in  her  stead, 
;r  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  an  act 
ite  which  from  the  minds  of  men  no 

of  military  exploits  was  sufficient* 
otic  acts  had  greatly  shaken  him 
tachment  of  the  people;  his  abolish* 

Q 
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ing  of  the  Republic^  his  assuming  the  titk  cf 
Emperor,  his  severe  and  insolent  acts  and  de 
xneanour,  had  lost  him  the  love  of  the  peojrie; 
but  his  vanity  lost  him  his  crown  ;  and  vuitT) 
too,  of  a  species  the  most  contemptible.  He 
must  needs  be  not  only  a  royal  personage  himself 
but  he  must  become  a  propagator  of  the  hnd 
of  the  old  rof/al  race;  he  must  marry  amongA 
them ;  and,  what  was  most  abominable,  afiteril 
that  the  French  people  had  done  and  had  arf- 
fered,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  for  ever  of  dn 
pernicious  influence  of  the  detested  home  d 
Austria,  he  must  needs  bring  a  daughter  of  tht 
very  house,  and  insultingly  place  her  over  tbt 
same  French  people ;  he  must  bring,  to  be  the 
sovereign  empress  of  France,  the  niece  of  dnk 
same  Marib  Antoinbttb,  whom  the  French 
people,  in  delivering  themselves  from  her  nnbcsr- 
able  tyranny  and  insolence,  had,  in  the  excess  d 
their  ungovernable ;  and,  indeed,  unwarrantahisy 
resentment  against  her,  dragged  as  a  makfiulov 
to  tlie  scafiFold ! 

206.  To  himself,  the  consequence  of  Ui 
vanity  was  ruin;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  tint 
empty  vanity,  even  his  resolution  to  be  an  Bra* 
peror  or  a  King  would,  had  it  not  been  for  tUi 
matrimonial  alliance,  not  prevented  him  firoa 
being  able  to  destroy  all  the  old  dynaatiet ;  al 
the  sovereigns  of  the  continent  would  have 
of  his  creation ;  the  right  to  reign  woukj^ 


ive'  retud  upoa  the  same  fbandatioiTr- 
marriage  with  the  house  of  Ai»tria< 
itually  to  have  turned  his  brain.    He^ 
solent.    He  spiAe  of  the  people  in  a: 
!  haughtyj  more  disdainful,  than  any  of! 
overeigns  ever  had  done.    £ven  when? 
the  frontiers  of  FVance^  he  stiU  pre«« 
s  insolent  style  in  speaking  of  the  peo^' 
Arch -chancellor  of   the   empire,   an^t 
bom  he  had  entitled  the  Count  de  Fon*- 
ule  a  report  to  him,  in  which,  after 
ig  of  other  acts  of  hostility  committed 
lied  sovereigns,   he  complains  of  aa 
lich  those  sovereigns  had  made  to  the 
d  of  the  democratical  principles  incul- 
hat  appeal.    The  words  are  ever  me- 
the    utterance  and'  promulgation'  of 
[apolson  :  this  at  once  base  and  in- 
b  merited  the  fate  which  he   finally 
id  ;  only  he  should  have  received  that 
e  hands  of  the  people*     One  would 
the  man  must  have  been  mad;  but' 
reflects  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings ' 
engendered  by  long  possession  of  abso^ 
r,  one  can  account  for  even  these  most' 
words,  promulgated  to  the  world  by  a ' 
a  Pitt  had  truly  called  the  ^  child  and 
)ion  of  jacobinism ;"  that  is  to  say,  of' 
and  generous  and  just  prindplesof* 
Y*    This  man  owed  all  his  riches,  alt' 
q2 
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his  power,  all  his  ranic,  all  his  glory,  to  the  petifk 
of  France.    He  possessed  not  a^shilling  or  a  hen 
of  a  garment  which  had  not   been   bestowed  by 
them.     They  ordered  him  forth,  or  rather  thej 
led  him  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  il 
the  old  despotisms  $  all   the    glory  achieved  bj 
their    wondrous     valour,    and    their    still  more 
wondrous    disinterestedness,   they  heaped  upoi 
him.     Even  now,  when  his  own  cormorant  ap- 
petite for  fame,  and  for  personal  and  for  familj 
aggrandizement,  had  brought  him  back  almost  i 
fugitive  to  their  frontiers,  they  were  still  ready  to 
rescue  him  ;  but,  the  Allies  having  made  an  ^ 
peal  to  the  people  of  France^  he,  as  will  be  seai 
by  the  following  words  of  the  report^  resented 
that  appeal ;  not  because  it  was  an  act  of  hos- 
tility to  him,  but  because  it  had  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  people  to  be   refractory  and  dis- 
obedient to  sovereign  sway !    "  In  the  interval," 
says   this    audacious   report,   '^  a  Gazette,  now 
^'  under  the    influence   of  the  Allied    Power% 
^^  published  to  all  Europe  a  declaration^'  which  is 
'^  said  to  be  furnished  with  their  authority:  it 
•^  would  be  melancholy  to  believe  it.  '  This  de- 
*'  claration  is  of  a  nature  unusual  in  the  dipio* 
^^  macy  of  kings.     It  is  no  longer  to  ktnffs,  fib 
^'  themselves,  that  they  explain  tlieir  grievancei^ 
^'  and  send  their  manifestos :  it  is  lo  the  pecfk 
^'  that  they  address  them  ;  and  from  what  mo- 
^  tive  do  they  adopt  such  a  new  method  of  pro- 
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;  ?  It  18  to  separate  the  cause  of  the 
from  that  of  their  governors^  though 
Test  of  society  has  every-where  united 
May  not  this  example  be  fatal?  Should 
;iven^  especially  at  this  period^  when 
8  minds^  agitated  by  the  diseases  of 
ire  so  averse  to  bending  under  the  a/U' 
which  protects  them,  while  it  represses 
udacity  ?  And  against  whom  is  this  in- 
ittack  aimed  ?  Against  a  great  man^  who 
i  the  gratitude  of  all  kings  ;  because^ 
establishing  the  throne  of  France^  he  has 
up  the  volcano  which  threatened  them 

'ever  did  Austria,  Prussia,  Rjussia,  or  even 

f  Algiers,  put  forth  any-thing  so  insulting 

>ple  as  this.  In  vain  did  the  insolent  man^ 

red  in  Paris  a  few  days  after  the  issuing 

sport,  issue  his  decrees  for  the  raising  of 

or  the  raising  of  levies  en  masse  ;  in  vain 

rut  and  supplicate  at  the  same  time ;  the 

scame  disgusted  with  his  vanity  and  in-* 

the  Allies  pushed  on  towards  Paris ;  and 

laving  the  courage  to  leave  his  dead  body 

itch  of  that  city,  fled  to  Fontainbleau, 

»y  a  treaty  in  the  following  words^  he  ab* 

lis  imperial  and  all  other  titles  and  claims^ 

tsented  to  be  sent  a  tame  prisoner  to  a 

iignificant  spot  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 

he  Isle  of  Elba  !    This  treaty  is  a  docu« 
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ment  which  will  be  memorable  in  the  hitlorjof 
Europe.  Young  men  should  reiid^  clearly  imda- 
•tand,  and  well  remember  every  part  of  it. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  TREATY  .BJETWEEN  THE  ib 
LIED  POWERS  AHiD  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROI 
NAPOLEON. 

Art.  1.  His  MaJMty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renooBcetfti 
biniBelf,  hie  aoccesson,  Mid  deseendmUi  ••  well  ■■  for  in  ik 
members  of  bis  fkmilj,  all  rigbt  of  aorereignty  md  doariwa, 
aa  well  to  the  French  Empire,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  M 
over  every  other  Country.  . 

Art.  ft.  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  KapoleoB  a«d  Mini 
Louiaa  shall  retain  their  titles  and  reok,  to  be  eii|Ofed  dariii 
their  livea.  The  mother*  the  brothera,  aiaten*  nejpbeea,  id 
nieces,  of  the  Emperor,  shall  also  retiiiD,  wherever  tbajHjf 
reside,  the  titles  of  Princes  of  his  family. 

Art.  3.  The  Isle  of  Elba,  adopted  by  his  Mmjeetj  the  £■• 
peror  Napoleon  aa  the  place  of  bia  reaideeee,  eball  lbni,di* 
ring  his  life,  a  aeparate  principalky,  vbicb  abell  be  poMMMi 

'  by  him  in  full  Sovereignty  and  property  ;  there  ahall  ba  W- 
aides  granted,  in  full  property,  to  the  Emperor  Napolaoa,  m 
annual  revenue  of  t, 000,000  franei,  in  remt  olraage,  in  ihi 
great  book  of  Franoe,  of  which  1,000,000  aludl  be  ia  ntfMi 
to  the  Empress. 

Art.  4.  The  Duohies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  GoaalA, 
shall  be  granted,  in  full  properly  and  Sovereigntj.  to  bar  Ma> 

'  jeaty  the  Empreaa  Maria  Louiaa ;  they  afaiall  paee  to  bcr  &m, 

.  and  to  the  deaceodants  in  the  right  line.  The  Prinee  kera« 
ahall  from  henceforth  take  the  title  of  Prinee  of  Penaa,  Fb* 
centia,  and  Guastalla. 

Art.  5.  All  the  Powera  engage  to  eaipley  tbeir  goad 
to  cauae  to  be  reapected  by  the  Barbery  powere  the 

.  territoiy  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  for  which  purpoee  the  lelatioai 
with  the  fiarbary  Powers  shall  be  asaimilated  to  theae  with 
IPirtaea. 
Ait.  6.  There  shall  be  reserved  in  the  larriliMiea  biitby 
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to  his  Majesty  the  Empeioc  Ktpokoa,  for  hiaidf 
\i\y,  domaini  or  rent-chaif  es  in  the  grett  hook  t£ 
duciog  a  reroaae,  clear  of  aU  deductiona  ■  aad 
2,500,000  fraoca.  Tbeae  domaias  or  rente  ahall 
nil  property,  and  to  he  di^Mwed  of  aa  they  ahiQ 
the  Priooea  aud  Prineeaa«-a  of  hia  fafluly«  and  ahitt 
imoogat  them  in  aoch  BMuner  thai  the  reTenvo^f 
e  in  the  following  proportion,  tin. 

lameMere • 900,000 

(g  Joseph  and.  his  Qseen  « 500,000 

ig  Louis SOO^OOO 

Queen  Hortense  and  her  ehildren  •  •  400,4X)0 

Ig  Jerome  and  hia  Queen  •••• 400,000 

Princess  £lisa 300,000 

JPiinceaa  Paulina SOOJOOO 


2,600,000 

icea  and  Princeasea  of  tiie  Hoose  of  tb«  Emperor 

shall  Tetain  besidos  their  property,  moveable  and 

B$  of  whatever  natmro  it  may  be,  which  they  ahall 

individual  and  public  rights  and  the  rente  of  whuii 

)njoy  (also  aa  individnala)* 

The  annual  penaion  of  the  fimpresa  Joatphino  ahifl 

to  1,000,000,  in  domaina,  or  in  inacriptiona  IaiIm 

of  France :  ahe  ahall  coatinoe  to  enjoy  iat  full  pro* 

her  pri?ate  property ,  moveable  and  iauaoveabU^ 

r  to  dispose  of  it  oonformaUy  to  the  Freacb  lawa. 

There  shall  be  g^nted  to  Prince  Eugene*  Viceroy 

Suitable  establishment  out  of  France. 

The  property  which  hia  Majeaty  the  Emperor  Nn* 

laeases  in  France,  either  aa  eztraotdinary  doasain»  or 

domain  attached  to  the  Crown » the  fuada  placed  by 

ror,  either  in  the  great  book  of  France,  in  the  Bank 

,  in  the  ActUnu  deg  ForeU,  or  in  may  other  maaner, 

t  hia  Majesty  abandona  to  the  Crown,  ahidi  boiw* 

a  capital,  which  shall  not  ezeeed  S,000«000,  to  ^ 

in  gratificationa  in  favonr.  of . anch .  pertfti,  whoae 
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names  shall  be  eonteined  in  •  list  to  be  ngned  bj  ibe  Eapcnr 
Napoleon,  and  sball  be  transmitted  to  ibe  French  GovinMi^ 

Art.  10.  All  the  Crofm  diamonds  shall  remain  in  Frasee. 

Art.  11.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ehall  rttsnli 
the  Treasury,  and  to  the  other  public  cheats,  all  the  snauai 
effects  that  shall  have  been  taken  out  bj  his  orders,  witbtki 
exception  of  what  hat  been  appropriated  frcnn  the  Civil  lii* 

Art.  12.  The  debts  uf  the  Household  of  his  Bfajesty  Ai 
Emperor  Nspoleon,  such  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  theai|» 
ture  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  immediately  discbsrpd 
out  of  the  arrears  due  by  the  public  Treasury  to  the  Civil  IM 
according  to  a  list  which  shall  be  signed  by  m  Comsuasioss 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  13.  The  obligations  of  the  Mont-Napoleon,  of  Mifaa, 
towards  all  tlie-  creditors,-  whether  Frenchmen  or  foraigacn, 
shall  be  exactly  fulfilled,  unless  there  shall  be  any  change  Bail 
in  this  respeet. 

Art.  14.  There  shall  be  given  all  the  necessary  passports ftr 
the  free  passage  of  his  Msjesty  tlie  Emperor  NapoIecBy  or  if 
the  Empress,  the  Princes,  and  Prineesses,  snd  all  the  persoai 
of  their  suites  who  wish  to  accompany  them*  or  to  estsUiA 
themselves  out  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  all  tin 
equipages,  horses,  and  effects  belonging  to  them.  The  AIM 
Powers  shall  in  consequence  furnish  officers  and  bms  At 
escorts. 

Art.  15.  The  French  Imperial  Guard  shall  famisb  a  detadi* 
ment  of  from  1,S00  to  1,600  men,  of  all  arms,  to  serve  as  as 
csoort  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  St.  Tropes,  the  place  of  his 
embarkation. 

Art.  16.  There  shall  be  furnished  a  corvette,  and  tbe  aecs^ 
sary  transport  vessels,  to  convey  to  tbe  place  of  his  destiaatioB 
bis  Majeaty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  snd  his  housebold ;  sb4 
the  corvette  shsll  belong,  in  full  property,  to  his  Majesty  Ibi 
Emperor. 

Art.  17.  Tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  allowad  to  take 
with  him  snd  reuin  as  his  guard  400  men,  volunteers,  as  wsB 
officers,  ss  sob-officers  snd  soldiers. 

Art  18.  No  Frenchman,  who  shall  have  foUoired  the 
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eon  or  bis  Family,  sliall  be  held  to  have  forfeited 
such,  by  not  returning  to  France,  within  three 
ist  they  shall  not  be  comprised  in  the  ezeeptiona 
rench  Go?ernment  reserves  to  itself  to  grant  after 
>n  of  that  term. 

The  Polish  troops  of  all  arms,  in  the  senrice  of 
II  hb  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  shall  retata 
and  baggage,  as  a  testimony  of  their  bonoarable 
'he  officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers,  shall  retain 
ions  which  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  the 
lexed  to  those  decorations. 
The  high  Allied  Powers  guarantee  the  execution 
'tides  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  engage  to  obtain 
be  adopted  and  guaranteed  by  France. 
The  present  Act  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica* 
Dged   at  Paris  within    two    days,   or  sooner   if 

?aris,  the  1  ith  of  April,  1814. 

L.S.)  The  Prince  de  Mettbrnich. 

L.S.)  J.  P.  Comte  de  Stadxon. 

L.S.)  Andre  Comte  de  Rasoumoufsky. 

L.S.)  Cuahles  Hobert  Comte  de  Nessblrodx. 

[L.S.)  Castlebeagh. 

L.S.)  Charles  Augubte  Baron  de  Hardenbbrg* 

(L.S.)        Marshal  Nby, 
(LJS.)        Caulincourt. 

riie  disgrace  here  inflicted  upon  this  vain 
ent  man  is  too  obvious  to  require  obser- 
but  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  mark  his 
towards  the  French  people.  Not  one 
m  does  he  obtain  in  favour  of  the  pec- 
'ance ;  not  a  single  stipulation  even  for 
diers  who  had  gained  him  his  glorie«, 
isands  upon  thousands  of  whom  be  bad 

q5 
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left  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  i 
France ;  but,  if  he  had  been  Jew  or  loanmoogo, 
he  could  not  have  stipulated  more  tightly  ior  ia» 
self,  and  for  every  member  of  his  family,  to  sif 
port  whom,  in  luxury  and  with  their  upstart dtk^ 
.  he  loaded  the  people  of  France  with  the  paymci 
of  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  thousand  fcmk 
sterling  a  year.  It  was  great  baseness  in  theBoui* 
BONs  to  submit  to  this ;  but  he  ought  to  hiK 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  to  purchne 
his  life  upon  such  terms;  or^  rather^  to  sdltk 
people  of  France  in  a  manner  so  barefaced. 

209.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Bourbons,  with 
all  their  train  of  old  tyrannical  noblesse^  which 
time   and  the  miseries  of  banish menc  had  left 
them,  were  returning  to  Paris;  where,  on  the 
30th   of  May,   1814,  they  entered   into  tret- 
ties  with  the  Allies.    These  treaties^  which  will  be 
presently  inserted,  must  be  read  with  great  care 
and  attention,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  terms  to  which  the  Bourbons 
submitted  for  the  sake  of  regaining  their  power, 
and  more  especially  for   the  sake   of  living  in 
idleness,  luxury,    and   debauchery,  on  the  fnnt 
and  labour  of  the  industrious  people  of  France* 
In  every  line  of  them  ^^e  see  the  insolence  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  baseness  of  the  Bourbons  ;  in 
every  line  of  them,  revenge  on  the  brave  people  of 
France  ;  in  every  line  of  them,  an  anxious  desire  to 
stifle  the  spirit  of  liberty  for  ever. 
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TREATY  OP  PEACE. 

ime  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Unaided  TVini^. 

Tbefe  shall  be,  r^okooiag  from  this  date,  peace 
ip  between  hit  Majestj  the  Kiag  of  Fraeca  and 
I  the  <me  pait,  and  hia  Majaatjr  the  Emperor  ef 
\%  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  his  Afitea  en  the 
heir  heirs  and  anoceaaora,  their  reipective  atatei 
s  in  perpendty.  The  bigh  contracting  parCie« 
ill  their  cares  to  maintain,  not  only  between  them* 
aUo  as  far  as  depends  on  them  between  all  the 
irope,  the  good  agreement  and  underatandingso 
>  its  repose. 

The  kingdom  of  France  preterves  the  integrity  ef 
iQch  as  tbey  existed  at  the  period  of  the  Ist  of  Ja» 
!.  It  shall  receire  beaidea  an  augmentation  of  ler- 
rised  within  the  line  of  demarcation  fixed  by  the 
rticle  :— 

On  the  side  of  Belgiom,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
ntier,  soch  as  it  existed  on  the  1st  January,  179t» 
established,  the  same  commencing  from  the  North 
en  Dunkirk  and  Niewport,  even  onto  the  Mediter* 
¥een  Cagnes  and  Nice,  with  the  following  ratifies* 

\e  department  of  Jemappes,  the  canton  of  Donr 
Chateau,  Beaumont,  and  Chimay,  aball  remain  to 
le  line  of  demarcation,  where  it  touches  the  canton 
ball  pass  between  that  canton  and  those  of  Boussa 
tge,  as  well  as,  farther  on,  between  that  of  Morbes- 
I,  and  those  of  Binch  and  Thuia« 
e  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  the  can- 
ilcooTt,  FloreanfS,  Beauing,  and  Gedume,-ihairbe- 
ance  ;  the  demareatieii,  upon  reaohing  thia  depert- 
1  follow  the  line  which  separatea  the  forementioned 
rem  the  department  of  Jemappea,  and  from  the  reet 
the  Sambre  and  Mense. 

le  department  of  the  Moselle,  the  new  demeteatien 
liffers  from  the  old,  shell  be  formed  iby  aline  4e.ke 
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drAWB  from  Perle  «•  flu  at  FicBondorf,  or  hf  Uiat  mloA  ■> 
parmteft  the  caaton  of  Tholey,  (xob  tlie  rest  of  the  dep«twil 
of  Che  Moaelle. 

4.  In  the  departBMBt  of  the  Sarre,  tlio  contOM  of  Stfilnti 
aad  Anwal  ahall  rcmaia  to  Fxuice»  oa  well  as  tbatpartiflli 
caaton  of  Lehaeh,  which  ia  aitnated  to  the  south  of  aUatttk 
draws  along  the  eonfinea  of  the  villages  of  Herehfdd^ 
Vehechoaea,  Hilahach,  and  Hall  <lcsTuig  tlieae  diftMl 
plaeea  without  the  French  firontier)  to  tlie  poist  whefe,tihi 
firom  QaeraeUe  (which  helonga  to  Frssee),  tbs  Imo  wUebs* 
paratea  the  caotona  of  Amwal  and  Ottwsiler,  leaehta  M 
which  aeparatea  tboce  of  Amwal  and  Liebsch  ;  the  fioatifili 
this  aide  shall  he  formed  by  the  line  shore  marked  cat,  wi 
then  by  that  which  aeparatea  the  canton  of  Amwal  fron  tbttrf 
Blieacastel. 

5.  The  fortr^aa  of  Landan  haTing,  prior  to  ths  year  1791k 
formed  an  insulated  point  in  Gerauny,  Franoe  retsisa  bejod 
her  frontiers  a  part  of  the  deparimenta  of  Mont  Tonaentai 
the  Lower  Rhine,  in  order  to  join  the  fortress  of  Laadaaai 
its  district  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  deattreati« 
proceeding  from  the  point  where,  at  Obersteinhsch  (vhicb 
remains  without  the  French  frontier) ,  the  frontier  entns  Ik 
department  of  the  Moselle,  and  that  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  joiai 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  shall  follow  the  line  wUch 
separates  the  csntona  of  Weissenburgh  and  Bergsabera  (oa 
the  side  of  France)  from  the  cantons  of  Firmasens,  Dalm,  asd 
Anweller  (on  the  side  of  Germany),  to  the  point  where  tbot 
limits,  near  the  Tillage  of  Wohneraheimy  touch  the  sseieatdi^ 
trict  of  the  fortress  of  Landau.  Of  this  district,  which  xeann 
ss  it  wss  in  1792,  the  sew  frontier  shall  follow  the  srrn  of  tki 
riyer  Queich,  which,  in  leaving  this  diatrict  nesr  Qoeiehain 
(which  rests  with  Frsnce),  passes  near  the  ▼illages  of  Merles* 
heim,  Kniltelsheim,  and  Beiheim  (also  remaining  French)  H 
the  Rhine,  which  thence  continues  the  boondsiy  hetwMB 
France  and  Germany*  As  to  the  Rhine,  the  Thalreg,  m 
caune  of  the  rirer,  shall  form  the  bousdary ;  the  chasfai, 
howeyer,  which  msy  occur  in  the  coorae  of  the  rirer,  ahsft 
haye  bo  efit ct  on  the  property  of  the  iiles  which  srs  fosad 
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Mteition  of  tbese  islet  aball  be  repltced  ante 
M  at  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of  LuneTille. 
'partment  of  the  Doube,  the  frontiera  ahaU  Im 
commenee  above  La  Ranconniere,  near  tht 
ow  the  orest  of  the  Jura  between  Cemeaiiz 
the  Tillage  of  Fontenellet,to  far  aa  thataummit 
ich  liea  about  aeven  or  eight  miles  to  the  norths 
lage  of  La  Bret ine,  where  it  will  turn  back 
lent  liflsits  of  France. 

partment  of  the  Leman,  the  frontien  between 

rritory,  the  Paia  de  Vand,  and  the  different 

territory  of  Genera  (which  shall  make  a  part 

),  remain  as  thejr  were  before  the  incorporation 

U  France.    But  the  canton  of  Frangy,  that  of 

h  exception  of  that  part  Ijiog  to  the  north  of  a 

rn  from  the  point  where  the  rirer  of  La  Laire 

lancerj  into  the  Generese  territory,  along  the 

sseguin,  Laconez,  and  Seseneuve,  which  thall 

It  the  limits  of  France),  the  canton  of  Regnier 

on  of  that  portion  which  lies  eastward  of  a  line 

borders  of  the  Muraz,  Bussy,  Pers,  and  Cornier, 

B  without  the  French  limits),  and  the  canton  of 

ith  exception  of  the  places  named  La  Roche  and 

b  their  districts),  shall  rest  with  France.    The 

follow  the  limits  of  those  difierent  cantons,  and 

(rating  those  portions  which  France  retains  from 

ihe  gires  up. 

epartment  of  Mont  Blanc,  France  ahall  obtain  the 

I  of  Chambery  (with  exception  of  the  cantons  de 

.  Pierre  d'Abigny,  La  Rocette,   and  Montme- 

bprefectnre  of  Annecy,  with  exception  of  that 

inton  of  Farerges,  situated  to  the  east  of  a  line 

een  Ourechaise  aad  MarUen  on  the  French  aide, 

and  Ugino  on  the  opposite  side,  and  which  then 

reat  of  the  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  the  ean- 

)a.    This  line,  with  the  limiU  of  the  aforenamed 

1  constitute  the  new  frontier  on  thie  side*    On 

the  Pyreneesi  the  frontiers  remain  u  they  wem 
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Wlween  the  two  kingdoina  of  Fnmea  ud  SpMB,  <m  the  Uti( 
Jtnutrj,  179f .  There  ahall  be  appointed  on  the  pert  ef  W^ 
a  matual  commisuon  to  arrange  their  final  dcaHMn 
Franee  renounces  all  elaima  «f  aoyereigntjry  aiiprcBMj,  td 
poiseasioii  over  all  countries^  diatrieta,  -tiMnUy  aad  fta 
whateover,  eitnated  without  the  above  stated  firoatier.  Tk 
prinoipality  of  Monaco  ia  replaced  in  the  aame  Htnatioava 
the  lat  of  January,  179S,  The  ABied  Coarta  aaaue  loIiM 
the  posaeasion  of  the  principallity  of  AYignon,  the  VaadU^ 
^e  eounty  of  Montbealird,  and  all  the  ineloeed  diatiictiM 
belonging  to  Germany,  compriaed  within  the  above  iadinlri 
frontier,  which  had  been  incorporated  -with  Franee  bafane 
after  the  lat  of  January,  1792,  The  powers  preefm  » 
tually  the  full  right  to  fortify  whatever  point  of  their  ataliiihy 
may  judge  fitting  for  their  aafety.  To  avoid  all  iajmy  (api* 
vate  property,  and  to  protect  on  the  moet  liberal  principhi  At 
poaaeaaiona  of  indifiduala  domiciliated  on  the  frontieia,  tka 
ahall  be  named  by  each  of  the  atatea  adjoining  Franca,  flBl' 
miaaionera,  to  proceed  jointly  with  French  nnmmiaaioaanii  > 
the  demarcation  of  their  respective  boundaries.  Sosooan 
the  office  of  these  commissioners  ahall  be  completed,  imfe» 
menta  ahall  be  drawn  up,  signed  by  them,  and  poata  i  itilaili 
mark  the  mutual  limita. 

Art.  I V.  To  secure  the  communications  of  the  town 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Swiss  territory  oo  the  Itake.  £ 
consents  that  the  roada  by  Versoy  shall  be  '^^'-^Tnon  to  Iha  tai 
countriea.  The  reapective  Govemmenia  will  have  an  ani* 
ble  imderatanding  on  the  meena  of  preventing  amuggliof,  Ik 
regulation  of  the  poata,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  lea^ 

Art.  V.  The  navigatioo  of  the  Rhine,  fitmn  the  point  wlMN 
it  beoemea  nangable  to  the  aea  and  back,  ahall  be  fine,  aaa 
to  be  interdicted  to  no  peraon.  Friaciplea  ahaU  he  laid  deal 
at  a  future  Congress,  for  the  collection  of  the  dutiea  by  Ik 
states  of  the  banks,  in  the  manner  aiost  equal  and  lavoanfth 
to  the  eoosmerce  of  all  nattoaa.  It  shall  be  alao  inqoarad  mi 
aaceftained  at  the  aame  Congress,  in  what  mode,  for  As  pH^ 
poaes  of  more  facile  communicaticm,  and  readaiang  asHsM 
eoatinusilly  ksa  atrangera  to  each  otheif  this  dkpasitloa  mjf 
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all  riTerSy  that  ia  their  navigable  course  sepa- 

different  states. 

olland,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  tbe 
;e,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  territory.  The 
exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  cannot,  under  any 
belong  to  a  Prince  wearing  or  deiigpaated  to 
crown.  The  German  states  shall  be  independ* 
I  by  a  federative  league.  Independent  Switser* 
inue  under  its  own  government.  Italyi  without 
e  countries  which  shall  return  to  Austria,  shall 
f  sovereign  states, 
'he  Island  of  Malts  and  its  dependencies  shall 

possession  and  sovereignty,  to  hiA  Britannic 

[I's  Britannic  Majesty,  stipulating  for  himself 

a,  engages  to  restore   to  his  Most  Christian 

in  periods  afterwards  to  be  fixed,  the  Colonies, 

tories,  and  Establishments  of  every  kind  which 

sed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  in  the  seas,  or 

nts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with  the  ex* 

theless,  of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and 

"ance  and  its  dependencies,   namely  Rodigrnt 

lies,  all  which  his  most  Christian  Majesty  oedea 

y  and  sovereignty  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as 

of  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace 

which  his  most  Christian  Majesty  retrocedes  to 

lajesty  in  full  property  and  sovereignty. 

is  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ia 

)f  arrangements  entered  into  with  his  Allies^and 

tion  of  the  preceding  Article,  consents  that  the 

idaloupe  be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  Ma* 

ies  all  the  rights  which  he  might  have  to  that 

is  most  Faith ful  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  ar* 
ntered  into  with  his  Allies,  engages  to  restore 
Christian  Majesty,  without  a  period  hereafter 
I  Guyana,  such  as.  it  was  on  the.lst  Jan.  179?* 
the  above  stipulation  being  to  revive  the  die* 
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pute  existing  at  tbat  period  as  to  limits,  it  is  agreed  that  tk 
said  dispute  should  be  terminated  by  an  amicable  nxiip' 
ment,  under  the  mediation  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty. 

Art.  XI.  The  fortresses  and  forts  existing  in  the  eoloiia 
to  be  restored  to  bis  most  Christian  Majeaty,  in  rirtsirf 
Articles  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.,  shall  be  giren  up  in  the  HM 
in  which  they  shall  be  at  the  time  of  the  aignatnre  of  tb 
present  treaty. 

Art.  XII.  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  cause  thenk 
jectsof  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  enjoy,   in  refudi 
commerce,  and  the  security  of  their  peraons  and  propeiliak 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Sorereignty  on  the  Coatisat 
of  India,  the  same  facilities,  privileges,  and  protection,  wkkk 
are  at  present  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations.    Os  Ail 
side,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  having  nothing  more  athaflt 
than  the  perpetuity  of  the  peace  between  the  two  Crowas  d 
France  and  England,  and  wishing  to  contribute,  aa  mock  tt 
in  him  lies,  to  remove  henceforward  such  pointa  of  coatnct 
between  the  two  nations  as  might  one  day  alter  a  good  autal 
understanding,  engages  not  to  erect  any  work  of  fortifiesliai 
in  the  establishments  to  be  restored  to  him,    and  which  ait 
situated  within  the  limits  of  British  savereignty  on  the  Cea- 
tinent  of  India,  and  to  place  in  those  establisbmenta  only  dti 
number  of  troops  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  policft 

Art.  XIII.  As  to  the  French  right  of  fishery  on  the  gnai 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  coasts  of  ihe  isle  of  that  aaas 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawreaoTi 
every  thing  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  footing  aa  in  179S. 

Art.  XIV.  'i  he  colonies,  factories,  and  establithmeats  le 
be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  by  his  firitaaak 
Majesty  or  his  Allies,  shall  be  given  up,  vis.  those  in  the 
seas  of  the  Nortii,  or  in  tie  seas  and  on  the  Continents  of 
America  and  Africa,  within  three  months,  and  those  beyoad 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  within  six  months  after  the  ratiSca* 
tion  of  the  present  treaty. 

ArU  XV.  The  high  contracting  parties  having  reaerrcd  It 
themselves  by  the  4th  Article  of  the  Convention  of  April  tS^ 
the  regulation  in  the  present  definitive  treaty  of  pemoe,  of  the 
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lals  and  vegself  of  war,  armed  and  not  armed, 

naritime  fortresses,  surrendered  by  France  in 

rticle  2.  of  the  said  Convention,  it  is  sgpreed 

•ssels  and  ships  of  war,  armed  and  not  armed^ 

1  artillery,  the  naval  stores,  and  all  the  matck 

lotion  and  armament,  shall  be  divided  between 

3  country  where  the  fortresses  are  situated,  in 

of  two-thirds  to  France,  and  one- third  to  lh« 

1  such  foi  tresses  shall  appertain.    The  Tessela 

1  are  building,  and  which  shall  not  be  ready  for 

I  weeks  after  the  present  treaty,  ahall  be  eon* 

lerials,  and  as  such  divided  in  the  proportion 

f  after  being  taken  to  pieces.    Commissariea 

lly  appointed  to  arrange  the  division  and  draw 

t  thereof^  and  passports  shall  be  given  by  the 

» to  secure  the  return  to  France  of  the  French 

len,  and  agents.    The  vessels  and  arsenals  ex* 

sritime  fortresses  which  shaU  have  fallen  inl6 

he  Allies  anterior  to  the  23d  of  April,  are  not 

above  stipulations,  nor  the  vessels  and  arsenals 

d  to  Holland,  and  in  particular  the  Texel  fleet. 

overnment  binds  itself  to  withdraw,  or  cause  td 

t  shall  belong  to  it  by  the  above-stated  stipiii^ 

the  period  of  three  months  after  the  division 

ted.    In  future,  the  port  of  Antwerp  ahall  be 

if  commerce. 

I'he  high  contracting  parties  wishiqg  to  ptnee 

30  placed  in  entire  oblivion  the  divisions  which 

Europe,  declare  and  promise,  that  in  the  eoun* 

and  ceded  bj  the  present  treaty,  no  individnal 

lass  or  condition  shall  be  persecuted,  harassed, 

n  his  person  or  property,  under  any  pretext,  oar 

ment  either  to  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  or 

ts  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  from  any  other 

for  debts  contracted  to  individuals,  or  for  teCa 

le  present  treaty. 

In  all  the  countries  which  may  or  ahall  chaBgis 
ell  in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  aa  of  the  ar- 
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nDgemtnU  to  be  made  in  coBBeqo«a«e  llieiviif,  IIm 
both  BatireB  and  fbreigaen,  of  wfamtever  eUn  or 
■boll  be  ellowed  a  apaoe  of  aix  years,  rockooiaf  &m  k 
ezobange  of  the  ledfieatiooB,  in  order  to  diepeee,  if  Ikty  dU 
proper,  of  their  property,  whetlier  aoquirad  -befiin«M| 
the  preaent  war,  and  to  retire  io  wkatcver  eooatijAf 
pleaae. 

ArL  XVIII.  The  AlUed  Powers*  wishiog  to  giteldiMi 
Chriatian  Majesty  a  new  proof  of  their  desire  to  CMNilii^ 
appear  as  mnch  aa  liea  in  their  power,  tho  eesaeqacaM^ 
the  period  of  calamity  ao  happily  tanniasted  by  the  pNMt 
peaoe,  renoance,  in  toto,  the  aoms  which  the  QonosM 
had  to  re- demand  of  France,  by  resaoa  of  sny  oestnol^i^ 
pliea,  or  adranoea  whatAoerer^  made  to  the  Freseh  Gmm 
mentin  the  different  wmra  which  have  takoo  plaoeHSBaiyii 
Uia  moat  Chriatian  Majeaty,  on  his  aide,  leaooseM  aHf 
alaim  which  he  might  make  on  the  Allied  Powew  oa 
grounds.  In  execution  of  this  Article,  the  higfe 
parties  engage  mutnaUy  to  gi? e  up  all  tillss,  bsad^  ti 
doeumentSy  relating  to  debts  which  thejr  haTeisd|Mi% 
renounced. 

Art.  XIX.  The  French  Government  aagagoa  to  easaatili 
liquidated  and  paid  all  sums  which  it  shall  find  itself  homi 
in  duty  to  pay  in  conn  tries  beyond  its  temtoaias,  is  filial  rf 
contracts  or  other  formal  engagements  enfofsd  ialo 
indiTiduala  or  private  establishments,  and  the  f  raai 
rides,  both  for  auppliea  and  legal  obligationa. 

Art.  XX.  The  high  contracting  powers,  inamadialaly^htf 
the  cxohange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  preaent  tiesty,  iB 
appoint  commiasariea  to  regulate  and  alTeetnaia  the  fl9H» 
tion  of  the  wlu>le  of  the  meaanres  contained  ia  Artaelas  XVIIL 
snd  XIX.  Theae  commiaaaries  shsll  emploiy  theaaaalfM  ii 
the  examination  of  the  daiou  mentioned  ia  the  fnmik^ 
Article,  of  the  liquidation  of  the  sums  claiaiod.  and  af  At 
aaode  which  the  French  Gorernment  ahall  propoaa  for  p^Sf 
them.  They  shall  also  be  charged  with  the  giving  sfi  af  At 
titleoy  obligations,  and  documents,  relative  to  the  dabia  vIM 
the  high  coatraetisg  powera  mutoally  reaoimee,  in  snohmyk 
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tion  of  tbe  result  Of  their  labours  shall  oooi* 
x>eal  renunciation* 

he  debts  specially  hypothecated  in  their  origin 
i  which  cease  to  belong  to  France,  or  oontraetad 
al  administration,  shall  remain  a  charge  on 
ntrief  •  An  aeooant  shall  -in  eonseqaenee  be 
reneh  Govemmeuty  eoaanwneiag  with  tbo  fii, 
3,  of  sQoh  of  those  debts  as  have  been  eon* 
sripiioifs  in  tht  great  bsok  of  the  poblio  debt 
e  titles  of  all  soch  aa  hate  not  been  prepared 
ion,  nor  ha?e  been  yet  inaeribed»  shaU  be  given 
^rnments  of  the  respeetire  oonntries.  State* 
i»e  drbts  shall  be  drawn  np  by  m-aussd 


The  French  GoTemment,  on  iu  side,  shaU 
1  with  the  repayment  of  the  boibs  paid  by  the 
e  abov^e-mentioned  countries  into  the  Fien«Ii 
r.under  the  head  of  cautionments,  deposits,  or 

In  like  manner  French  subjects,  aenrants  of 
ri«8,  who  have  paid  sums  under  the  head  of 
deposits,  or  consignments,  into  their  respectlre 
1  be  faiibfidly  reimbursed. 

Tbe  titulars  of  places  subjected  to  caution- 
e  net  the  handling  of  the  money,  shall  be  repaid 
until  tbe  full  payment  at  Paris,  by  fifths  and 
aencing  from  the  date  of  the  present  Treaty.— 
>  those  who  are  accountable,  the  payment  shall 
the  latest,  six  months  after  the  presentation  of 
,  the  case  of  raaUersatiea  alone  excepted.  A 
It  account  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  GoTsm* 
eouDtry  to  serre  it  for  information,  and  as  a 

.  The  judicial  deposits  and  comdgonwnts,  madft 
of  the  sinking  fund  in  execution  of  ihe  Uw  of 
Hse,  yMur  13  (ISih  of  January,  1805),  and  which 
inhabitanu  of  ihe  countries  which  France  eeaaea 
all  be  restored  within  a  y«ar«  dating  from  .the  ax- 
ratifications  of  the  presenttrcnty,  into  the  hand« 
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of  the  auUiorities  of  Uie  laid  countriof,  with  tbo  eiMylMitf 
•uch  deposits  and  coosignmentf  as  French  subjects  ut'wt^ 
ested  io  ;  in  which  esse,  they  shall  remaih  in  the  chMtM 
sinking  fund,  not  to  be  restored  but  on  proo£i  retaldsghi 
the  decisions  of  the  competent  authorities. 

Art.  XXV.  The  funds  deposited  by  the  eommufi  fd 
public  establishments  in  tlie  chest  of  serTioe  and  is  thtchi 
of  the  sinking  fund,  or  any  other  goremment  cheat,  iMh 
repaid  to  them  by  fifths  from  year  to  jesr,  reckoning  frosAi 
date  of  the  present  treaty,  with  the  deduetion  of  adwM 
which  shall  hare  been  made  to  them,  and  caving  theivgih 
claims  made  upon  these  funds  by  creditors  of  the  said  as 
munes  and  public  establishments. 

Art.  XXVI.  Dating  from  the  1st  of  January,  1814, 1 
French  Goremment  ceases  to  be  charged  with  the  psjsa 
of  any  pension,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  pensioasff 
tirement,  or  half-pay,  to  any  indiridual  who  is  no  loa|K 

French  subject. 

Art.  XXVII.  The  n  ational  domains  acquired  for  anUk 
consideration  by  French  subjects,  in  the  ci-devant  departaa 
of  Belgium,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Alps,vit' 
out  the  ancient  limits  of  France,  are  and  remain  guarantsil 
the  purchasers. 

Art.  XXVIII.  The  aboUtioa  of  the  drcnU  d'aubaiM.i 
traciion,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  coontrieswki 
reciprocally  stipulated  it  with  France,  or  which  had  beaai 
tecedently  annexed  to  it,  is  expressly  confirmed* 

Art.  XXIX.  The  French  government  engages  to  esMi 
be  restored  the  obligations  and  other  titles  which  sbsU  h 
been  seised  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French  va 
or  administrations  ;  and  in  cases  where  restitution  caaaet 
made,  these  obligations  and  titles  are  and  remain  innihilili 

Art.  XXX.  The  sums  which  shall  be  due  for  all  weili 
public  utility  not  yet  terminated,  or  terminated  posteiw 
the  31st  of  December,  18 IS,  on  the  Khine,  and  ia  iht 
partments  detached  from  France,  by  the  present  treaty, d 
pass  to  the  charge  of  future  possessors  of  the  territory,  i 
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ed  by  the  eommiMion  charged  with  the  liquU 
t>tB  of  the  district. 

All  archifef,  charts,  plans,  and  Uoctimentf 
•nging  to  the  countries  ceded,  and  connected 
nistration,  shall  be  faithfully  restored  at  the 
.the  coantries;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable » 
not  more  tban  six  months  after  tbe  sorrender 
itries.  This  stipulation  is  applicable  to  ar- 
nd  plans,  which  may  hare  been  carried  off  ia 
)  moment  occupied  by  the  different  armies. 

Witliin  a  period  of  two  months,  all  the  powera 
ingaged  in  both  sides  in  the  present  war,  shall 
tiaries  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  regulate,  in  a 
88.  tbe  arrangements  necessary  for  completing 

of  tlie  present  treaty. 

.  Tbe  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 

tianged  within  a  fortnight,  or  sooner,  if  practi* 

whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
*,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
(Signed)    The  Prince  of  BENEVENT. 

The  Prince  of  METTERNICH. 

J.  P.  Count  STADION. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE. 

tractiog  parties,  wishing  to  effiiee  all  traces  of 
events  which  have  weighed  hearily  on  their 
^eed  explicitly  to  annul  tbe  effects  of  tbe  trea* 
1 1809,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  already  actually 
)  present  treaty.  In  consequence  of  this  de« 
lost  Christian  Majesty  engages  that  the  decrees 
French,  or  reputed  French  subjects,  being,  or 
I  the  service  of  his  Impeiial^and  Royal  Aposto- 
all  remain  without  effect,  as  well  as  the  jodg- 
lay  have  been  passed  in  execution  of  these  de« 
resent  additional  article  shall  have  tbe  same 
t  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  patent  treaty 
It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  ihall  be 
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•xckftngod  At  the  MttM  da^..  la  testiMOnj  «fkifMi;  dli»  { 
•pective  plenipotentiariei  bate  Mgned  it^  tmd  «ftni  1km 
the  seal  of  their  anu.    DoMst  Paris,  thia30th3faf,m 

(L.S.)     (Signed)    The  Pikio»of  BfiNEVSKT. 
(L.  S.)  The  Prinee  of  METTEBIIICft 

(L.  S.)  Coant  8TADION. 

The  aame  daj,  at  the  same  dme  and  plnee^  tlMHBMllriff ' 
of  Defioitite  Peace  waa  concluded — between  fiMmid 
Buasia ;  between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  betweei  ftm 
and  Prussia;  and  signed^  fix.  The  Treatjr between  Fnmat 
Bnssia : — 

For  France  by  M.  Charles  Maurioe  Talleyrand  Pufit 
Prince  of  Benevent  {ut  supra) ;  and  for  Roaaia,  ky  lOL 
Coant  Rasumouffsky,  Pnry  Coonaellor  of  hia  Majwiy  ii 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  Knight  of  the  Qiden  of  It 
Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Newaky,  Grand  Crona  of  that  of  IL 
Wolodimir  of  the  Ist  class ;  and  Charles  Robert  Coaat  B^ 
•elrode,  Privy  Counsellor  of  hia  said  Majeaty,  ChaaMri^ 
Secretary  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St  iThiMJa 
Newsky,  Grand  Cross  of  that  of  St.  Wolodimir  of  ths  fll 
class,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Anatriaiofite 
of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prnssia,  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Baiifi. 
and  of  the  Golden  Eagle  of  Wurtemberg, 

The  Treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britaia  :— 
For  France,  by  Chariea  Maurioe  TaHeynnd  MM, 
Prince  of  Benevent  {ut  suyrd)s  and  for  Great  Britaia^  Wtti 
Bight  Hon.  Robert  Stewart,  Viacoant  Caadem^h,  Waf 
Coanaellor  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Meosber  of  liia 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  LondondeiTy  M»tf||g^ 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  fhr  Foreign  A&in^ 
Gordon  Earl  ofAberdeenyViaconntFormartiBi 
Tarris,  and  Kellie,  &c.,  one  of  the  16th  Sooteh  Fbeia, 
of  the  most  ancient  Order  of  the  Thiatle,  and  bia 
Eatraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  hia  T«p^|^y  BflffdL 
and  Apostolic  Majeaty ;  William  Shaw  Catbcart,  VimMI 
Catheart,  Baron  Cathoart  and  GreeBoek,  r!#>— ^,^|||y  ^  1^ 
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Cnigbt  of  dM  Order  of  tho  Thntle,  •ad  of 
Ordera,  Oeaenil  in  bis  Armies,  and  his  Am- 
rdinarj  and  Pleaipotentiary  to  his  Majesty 
Russia ;  and  the  Hon.  diaries  William  Stew- 
the  most  HonoortUe  Order  of  the  Bath^ 
Parliament,  Knight  of  the  Prussian  Ordcxi 
id  Red  Eagle,  and  of  many  others,  and  hii 
linary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ta  his 
r  Prussia. 

Btween  France  and  Prussia  :— - 
y  M.  C.  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Prince  of  Bene- 
a) ;  and  for  Prussia  by  MM.  Charles  Aa* 
trdenberg.  Chancellor  of  State  to  his  Majesty 
asia,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Black  and 
of  many  other  Orders,  and  Charlea  William, 
t.  Minister  of  State  of  his  said  Majesty,  sod 
iinary  and  Minister  Pienipotentisry  to  hit 
i,  and  Apostolic  Majesty, 
owing  additional  articles  :~- 

JDITIONAL  TO  THE  TREATY   WITH 

RUSSIA, 
f  Warsaw  ha?ing  been  under  the  administra- 
ional  council  established  by  RnsKn  e?er  since 
ras  occupied  by  her  arms,  the  two  high  eoo« 
hare  agreed  to  appoint  immediately  a  Spedsl 
imposed  on  both  sides  of  an  equal  number  of 
rho  shall  be  charged  with  the  examination  sad 
their  respective  claims,   aad  all  the  arnuige* 
thereto. — ^Tho  present  edditionai  srtiele  shall 
force  and  effect,  as  if  inserted  verbatim  in  the 
P  this  date.    It  ahall  be  ratified,  sad  the  ntiii. 
g^d  at  the  aame  time :  In  testimony  whersol 
plenipotentiaries  hare  signed  the  saaie^  aad 
the  seal  of  their  arms. 
is,  this  SOth  day  of  May,  1814. 
d)  The  Prince  of  BENEVENT* 

ANDREW  Count  KASUMOUf FSKY. 

CHAS.  ROBERT  Count  NESSELRODE.. 
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ARTICLES  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE  TREATY  WIIH 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Article  I.  Hismott  Chrittitii  Majeatj,  partici|Nttii|iik 
out  reserve  in  all  the  eentiinents  of  hia  Britsnnie  Hifif ' 
relative  to  a  species  of  commerce,  which  U  equally  nftpti 
to  the  principles  of  natural  justioe,  and  the  lijjphts  of  the  tin 
in  which  we  live,  engages  to  unite,  mt  a  fatare  CoagNM^d 
his  efforts  to  those  of  his  Britannio  Majeaty»  in  order  to  csb 
all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  to  proclaim  the  abolitioaoflli 
Slave  Trade,  in  such  manner  that  the  aaid  trade  msf  cm 
universally,  as  it  shall  cease  definitivelj,  and  in  all  evssliB 
the  part  of  France,  within  a  period  of  five  jeara,  aad  llnil^ 
tides,  pending:  the  duration  of  this  period*  do  trader  iariiia 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  or  sell  them  elaewhere,  bitisib 
colonies  of  the  state  to  which  he  belong^. 

Art.  II.  The  British  Government  and  the  Frenefa  Gifm* 
menc  will  immediately  appoint  eommimariea  to  liquidatslki 
respective  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  priaoaen  ef Wk 
fur  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  the  mttatt 
of  paying  off  the  balance  which  shall  be  found  in  hnm  d 
either  of  the  two  powers.  . 

Art.  HI.  The  prisoners  of  war  respectiTely  ahall  be  bomlli 
dischsrge,  before  their  depsrture  from  the  place  of  dteir  in 
teniion,  the  private  debts  which  they  may  have  there  ex- 
tracted, or  at  least  to  give  satisfactory  aecaritj. 
.  Art.  IV.  There  shall  be  on  both  sides,  immediately  ifttt 
ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  a  removal  of  the  aeqaasda* 
tion  which,  since  the  year  1792,  may  hare  been  placed oalhi 
funds,  revenues,  debta,  and  all  other  effecta  whatever  af  A* 
high  contracting  powers,  or  of  their  subjeeta.     The  ■■• 
commissaries  mentioned  in  Act  II.,  shall  employ 
in  the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the  olaima  of  hia 
nic  Majesty  upon  the  French  Govemmeat,  for  the  vahaif 
property  moveable  or  immoveable  naduly  confiacaied  by  At 
French  authorities,  as  well  as  for  the  total  or  partial  Imi  H 
their  debts  or  other  property,  unduly  detained  oader  My» 
tration  since  the  year  179iS.    France  engaged  to  treat  ia  tfch 
respect  the  subjects  of  England  with  the  •ame  juaiice  tbatlkt 
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ince  hare  experienced  in  England  ;  and  tbe  Eog- 
ent  wishing,  on  its  parti  to  concur  in  this  new 
kt  the  Allied  Powers  hare  giren  to  his  moat 
jesty  of  their  desire  to  remore  entirely  tht  con* 
the  epoch  of  misfortune,  so  happily  temiiiated 
it  peace,  engages  on  its  side  (as  soon  aa  complete 
i)e  done  to  its  subjects),  to  renounce  the  whole 
)  excess  which  may  be  found  in  its  favour^  rela- 
aintenanoe  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  ao  that  the 
*  the  result  of  the  labours,  of  the  andersigned 
8,  and  which  shall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the 
B  Britaaoic  Majeaty,  shall  render  ita  renunciation 

lie  two  high  contracting  powers,  desirous  to 
most  amicable  relations  between  their  respective 
rve  to  themselves  a  promise  to  come  to  an  under- 
arrangement  as  soon  as  possible,  on  their  com- 
ists,  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  and  aug« 
prosperity  of  their  respective  States.  The  pre- 
ftl  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity, 
[  been  inserted  in  those  words  in  the  treaty  of 
ley  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be 
the  same  time.  In  faith  of  which  the  respective 
ries  have  signed  them,  and  affixed  the  seal  of 

signed  as  above. 

NAL  ARTICLE  TO  THE  TREATY  WITH 
PRUSSIA. 

,e  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Basle  the  8th 
r?  ;  that  of  Tilsit,  of  the  9th  July,  1807  j  the  Con- 
iris,  of  the  20th  September,  1808 ;  as  well  as  all 
ion  and  acts  whatsoever,  concluded  since  the 
le  between  Prussia  and  France,  are  already  Tir- 
ed by  the  present  Treaty,  the  high  contracting 
nevertheless  thought  fit  to  declare  expressly 
1  Treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  for  all  their 
i  patent  and  secret,  and  that  they  mutually  re* 
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aounee  all  right,  and  release  tbemaeWca  firfm  aH  oUifMHi 
wbich  mij|;ht  result  from  them. 

Hit  Most  Cliristian  Mtjeaty  proraiaea  that  tb«  deoveiiwri 
aftiaat  French  subjects,  or  reputed  Frenohnea,  beiap  a 
havinif  been  in  the  ser?  ice  of  his  Pruasian  Majeatj,  sM  b 
of  no  etffct,  as  well  as  the  judgmenta  which  may  hsra  bt« 
passed  in  execution  of  those  decreea. 

The  present  additional  Article  shall  have  the  aame  fores  ai 
effect,  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  Cbe  pSM 
Treaty  of  this  day.  It  shall  be  rati/ied,  and  the  ratifiestiM 
exchanged  at  the  same  time.  In  faith  of  which  the  resfisdiM 
plenipotentiaries  hare  signed  it,  and  affixed  their  tealsi 

Dated  and  8i«;aed  as  aboTe. 

210.  Huniiliatingas  these  treaties  were  toFrano^ 
they  were  soon  found  not  to  he  humiliating  enough 
to  satisfy  the  Government  of  England.     France^ 
in  spite  of  the  tyranny  of  Napoi^kon,  was  int 
happy  state  compared  with  that   which  she  lai 
been  in   previous  to  the  Revolution.     The  ac- 
cursed oppressions  of  the  noblesse  and   cle^ 
had  been  completely  annihilated  ;  the  tyrannicil 
petty  courts  and  petty  parliaments  had  been  de* 
stroyed ;  a  code  of  laws,  however   defective,  yet 
of  uniform  and  impartial  effect,  bad  been  framfid 
by  wise  and  just  men,  who  had  (the   greatest  of 
all  his  glories)  given  it  the  name  of  Code  Ni* 
FOLEON  ;  the  forms,  functions,  and  consequence^ 
of  law  and  justice  were  the  same  aH  over  the 
kingdom;  the  odious  and  horrible  excise  laws  and 
tithe  laws  had  been  totally  abolished  ;  and^  abovt 
all  things,  the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  im* 
positions  had  also  long  ceased  to  be  ;  propertfi 
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dly  landed  property,had  becorne  widely 
and  sub-divided  in  consequence  of  the 
church  property^  as  well  as  the  efttatea 
ility  having  been  confiscated  and  sold  | 
ough    the  Bourbons,  for  awhile,   at 
iined  the   throne  of  France,    it   was 
same  France  of  which  they  had  for* 
n    the   rapacious    devourers,    and   of 
iT  had  been  the  cruel  scourge  ;  and  they 
be  impossible,  and  the  Allies  found  that 
e  impolitic,  to  advise  them  to  attempt, 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  or  any- 
all    resembling  that  order  of   things. 
le  some  changes  in  the  constitution ; 
new  one,  and  sent  it  forth  as  a  grant 
nselves,  and  not  as  a  thing  which  the 
d  a  right  to  demand,  much  less  to  im* 
y  made  a  change  in  names  and  forms ; 
red  the  ancient  noblesse  to  their  titles  ; 
ilished  bishops  and  a  priesthood ;  but, 
France   divided  into  Departments  as 
d  it,  and  did  not  attempt  to  restore  the 
Provinces;  they  did  not  attempt  to  rc- 
!States  of  the  noblesse,  which  had  every* 
en  confiscated  and  sold  ;  they  did  not 
o  restore  the  accursed  game  laws ;  they 
d   stipendiary  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
attempt  to  restore    any   part  of  the 
operty  or  the  tithes  ;  and  they  left  the 
kPOL£ON  in  full  force  and  effect,  merely 
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changing  the  name  of  NAPot.soN  for  that  of 
BouiiBON,  which,  in  fact^  was  doing  no  wnng; 
for  it  belonged  to  them  as  much  as  it  beiongei 
to  him. 

211.  Amongst  other  things,   which  the  Revo- 
lution had  effected  for  France,  it  had  cleared  her 
of  that  enormous  DEBT ;  or,  rather,  variety  urf 
accumulation  of  debts  which  the  Bourbons  hid 
been  heaping  upon  her  for  about  a  century  and  i 
half;  it  had  delivered  her  from  those  remorsdoi 
hordes  of  blood-sucking  loanmongers,  tax-renten, 
and  Jews ;    the   which  hordes    and   their  pro- 
ceedings had  becn^  in  fact,  the  true  cause  of  the 
Revolution  itself,  first  by  burdening  the  peopk^ 
and  next  by  urging  them  to  that  convulsive  move- 
ment by  which  they  had  thrown  off  the  intoIeraUe 
yoke.     The  lands  of  France  were  now  in  inmi- 
xnerable  hands,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture    (which  the  Bourbons    did  not 
dare  to  re-enact),  together  with    a  positive  law 
for  the  equal  division,  amongst  the  children  of  a 
family,  of  whatever  property  the  head  of  thst 
family  might  die  possessed,  had  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  BouiiBONs  to  cause  a  restoration  of 
any  thing  like  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and 
the  infinite  number  of  new  proprietors,  seeing  their 
titles  confirmed  for  ever,  and  the  claims  of  the 
noblesse  and  clergy  completely  obliterated,  were 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.    The  agriculture  of  France  was. 
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ler  long  war,  far  more  flourishing  than 

er  period ;  and  it  is  agriculture,  which 

all,  be  the  main  pillar  of  every  great 

IS  was  France  ready  to  start  forward  in 
)f  commercial,  as  well  as  agricultural 
Unencumbered  by  debts,  and  by  no 
eartened,  being  able  justly  to  estimate 
of  Napoleon's  fall;  separating  his 
her  own  ;  retaining  a  full  recollection 
alliant  deeds  ;  having,  in  the  veterans 
9,  still  more  than  enough  means  to 
^ance  on  her  enemies  whenever  she 
offered  to  the  eyes  of  the  English  Go* 
a  constant  rival  and  a  possible  enemy^ 
m  she  had  ever  presented  to  it  be- 

is  was  instantly  felt  in  England  :  the 
lich  the  treaties  were  signed  was  hardly 

we  began  to  hear  from  the  Elnglish 
tt  sounds  of  omirums  forebodings; 
cli  indicated  that  it  feared,  and  that 
inced,  that  it  had  not  done  enough  ;  it 

had  not  crippled  France ;  it  saw  that 
f  was  not  France ;  and  it  began  to  sigh 
use  for  doing  more.  The  new  consti- 
rance  had  given  her  a  House  of  Lords 
use  of  Commons  ;  these  were  thought 
itials  in  the  keeping  of  her  in  subjec- 
he  deluding  of  her  people  to  believe 

&3 
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themselves  free^  and  to  boast  of  their  freedom iluk 
they  were  enslaved.  But,  these  mortal  enemioti 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Frauce  forgot tia^ 
in  making  the  French  House  of  Lords  and  Cq» 
mons,  they  had  not  at  the  same  time  nude  a 
suitable  set  of  rotteu  boroughs  ;  by  the  okhi 
of  which  the  Lords  might  choose  the  ComIDOil^ 
while  the  King  chose  the  Lords^  and  while  tki 
people  were  left  without  any  representatirti  il 
all.  The  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  France,  w/i 
of  the  freedom  of  mankind^  had  overlooked  da 
important  omission ;  when  they  discovered  wU^ 
they  be^an  to  testify  uneasiness. 

214.  Before  we  speak  of  the  state  of  thingi 
which  this  first  fall  of  Napolbon'  produced  ii 
England,  we  must  go  on  to  speak  of  his  secoil 
and  last  fall,  in  order  to  keep  the  subject  sept* 
rate.  In  point  of  timey  the  events  and  concIuaioB 
of  the  new  American  war  would  precede  tUi 
last  fall ;  but  we  must  reserve  them  also^  ni 
return  to  them  by-and-by,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  these  great  subjects  distinct  in  our  mimk 
Being  now,  however,  about  to  give  the  history  of 
the  second  fall  of  Napolkon,  it  haa  been  necc^ 
sary  to  state  the  grounds  of  uneasiness,  in  tlift 
minds  of  the  enemies  of  France,  at  their  hiring 
left  their  work  unfiuished  in  that  country;  the 
grounds  for  their  wishing  for  an  excuse  for  their 
doing  something  more  for  the  purpose  of  cripplinf 
France  for  a  great  length  of  time« 
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desire  might  exist  m  other  coan- 
ast  in  other  courts ;  but  it  no-wliert 
great  a  degree  as  amongst  the  aris^ 
clergy,  that  is  to  say,  among9t  those 
e  governmeut  of  England  in  their 

treaty  of  peace  was  hardly  signed, 
)ublic  prints,  at  the  beck  of  those 
i  to  say  that  enough  had  not  beem 
)eeches  in  parliament  breathed  the 
ge ;  there  was  every  where  a  cry 
3  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  a 
'  that  spirit  of  jacobitdsm,  as  it  was 
I  was  inconsistent  with  '^  all  regu^ 
nt."  Indeed,  the  spectacle  which 
a  ted,  in  contrast  with  Elngland,  was 

to  frighten  those  who  lived  on  the 
%xes  of  England,  and  who  seemed 
no  change  should  take  place.  There 
without  a  debt,  and  without  tithei^ 
i  laws,  without  any  thing  worthy  of 
excise,  without  turr^ke-toUs ;  with 

and  with  the  lands  nearly  equally 
ic  sight,  particularly  to  the  pen- 
stnecurists,  the  grantees,  and  the 
nd-holders,  was  truly  ludeous  ;  bu^ 
ieous  to  these,,  what  was  the  sight  of 
^om,  only  twenty  miles  ofiF,  with 
IS  of  people;  having  the  Christian 
>red,  having  a  king  at  the  head  of 
snt,  and  having  its  fields,  its  garden^ 
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its  meadows,  its  vineyards,  its  mills  and  its  hoom 
UNTITHED  ?  ]f  the  other  sights  were  hidem 
to  the  other  parties,  what  was  this  sight  to  tb 
clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  ? 

21j6.  Peace  being  restored,  the  long-prohibM 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  being  agn 
free,  the  English  flocked  to  France  ;  the  rich,  to 
gratify  their  curiosity ;  others^  not  rich,  to  he 
cheap;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding dK 
taxes  in  England,     hicessant  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  the  great  benefits  which  these  emignnli 
derived  from  their  change  of  place.    A  large  put 
of  them  were  fund-holders,  pensioners^  and  othen^ 
kept  out  of  the  public  money ;  so  that  here  wv 
a  regular  enormous  drain  of  wealth  from  Eoglaa^ 
going  to  add  riches  and  power  to  France.    Tlie 
ports  opened  by  the  peace,  French  cattle,  shecm 
hogs^   poultry,   eggs,   fruit,  and    various    other 
things,  came  tumbling  in  upon  us  in  abundaneei 
the  proceeds  being  taken  away  in  gold  and  silm, 
and  not  left  here  for  payment  to  absentees,  as  ii 
the  case  of  the  importations  from  the  unfoits- 
nate  Ireland.    To  add  to  these  causes  of  unetfl- 
ness,  a  reduction  of  the  currency  of  the  coimtrj 
(of  which  we  shall  have  amply  to  speak  by-snd- 
by)  had  caused  such  a  reduction  of  prices,  thil 
the  landlords  and  farmers  cried  aloud  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  corn ;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  the  ministers,  who  did  not  mnch 
relish  the  passing  of  a  bill  so  unpopular  and  so 
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id- owners  siud^  and  truly  said,  that 
ruined,  in  a  competition  against 
\  was  comparatively  untaxed  and 
lis  was  thunder ;  it  was  the  thun- 
F  to  the  aristocracy,  and  more 
the  clergy.  That  single  sentience 
an  exhortation  to  the  nation 
*ance  in  getting  rid  of  taxes  and 

fore,  every  wheel  was  put  in  motion 

ng  of  an  excuse  for  not  leaving 

was  ;  and  the  course  of  events  will 

that  we  have  here  seen  the  true 

eal  seeds,  of  the  transactions,  which 

second  fall  of  Napoleon.  This  is  a 

importance  :  stated  in  a  plain  pro- 

this  :  that,  even  before  the  treaties 

sre  formed,  the  English  Government 

ig  France  down  lower ;  to  do  more 

ice  than  was  about  to  be  done,  and 

ds  was  done  by  those  treaties ;  and 

nd  fall,  of  Napoleon,  and  all  the 

of  it  with  regard  to  France,  which 

that  second  fall,  and  that  this  addi- 

o  France,  were  Anally  accomplished^ 

sing  from  this  source.     This  is  a 

much  importance,  it  has  so  many 

deeply  interesting  character ;  it  will 

issential  in  the  elucidating  of  subse- 

,  that  no  details,  however   minute, 
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ought  to  be  considered  as  unnecessary, 
tend  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  fiui 
regard  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
proposition.  The  impression  on  the  n 
men  in  general  has  been  this :  that  Na] 
was  induced  to  quit  Elba,  and  to  come  I 
France^  by  the  restless  spirit  of  his  parti 
that  country,  and  by  the  openings  which  I 
affection  for  the  Boukdons  made  for  his 
that  in  short  he  came  back,  contrary 
wishes  of  the  government  of  England  esp< 
and  that  that  government,  as  well  as  the 
the  Allies,  afterwards  punished  him,  by  im 
ment  for  life,  for  having  broken  a  treaty  U 
they  wished  him  to  adhere.  This  has  b 
impression  on  the  minds  of  men  in  genen 
let  us  see  whether  a  detail  of  the  circum 
can  possibly  leave  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
man,  that  his  return  was  a  thing  desired 
absolutely  contrived,  by  those  govemmei 
especially  that  of  England,  who  had  bi 
greatest  enemies,  and  who  wished  to  ma 
return  a  pretence  for  doing  further  injury 
French  nation,  and  to  make  it  drink  still 
of  the  cup  of  humiliation. 

218.  It  is,  and  for  many  years  has  be 
practice  of  the  English  Government^  to 
use  of  that  portion  of  the  press,  which  i 
trives  to  have  under  its  control,  to  prep 
public  mind  for  any  great  step  which  it 
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ion  to  take.  At  the  time  which  I 
ing  of  (April  and  May^  18 1^)9  the 
journals  of  London,  devoted  to  its 
paper  called  the  TIMES  ;.  which, 
f  its  brutal  and  sanguinary  doc- 
icn  usually  called  the  ^^  Bloody** 
irnal  was  called  the  COURIER. 
before  the  treaty  with  the  BouH- 
xied,  these  journals  were  incessant 
avours  to  produce  a  civil  war  in 
lacken  the  character  of  the  French 
svail  on  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
ivention  which  had  been  made  for 
prisoners  of  war  ;  and  that,  too^ 
)se  of  preventing  the  French  pri- 
eturning  home ;  to  endeavour  to 
e  same  Allies  (in  violation  of  the 
>n),  who  had  stipulated  that  their 
I  quit  France  by  the  first  day  of 
ep  them  still  in  France,  pro- 
!  same  time,  that  England  should 
roops,  while  so  kept  in  France ;  to 
prevail  on  the  Allies  to  compel  the 
lee  to  reduce  his  army  in  such  a 
»  render  his  kingdom  defenceless, 
.  the  same  time,  that  the  treaty  of 
I  between  France  and  the  Allies 
LEON,  should  now  be  revived  against 
France,  and  be  continued  in  full 
ity  years  to  come  ;  to  prevail  upon 


IVance,  ^ough  Napolbon  was  overt] 
still  the  same ;  that  she  was  radical) 
tematically  the  enemy  of  Bngland,  an 
picions  and  jealousies  of  France  ongb 
awake  in  the  English  bosom,  as  mu 
were  before  Napolron's  fall. 

219.  Now,  if  Nuch,  without  the  am 
representation  or  exaggeration^  was  tb 
of  these  Goveniment  journals,  even 
before-cited  treaties  of  Paris  were  nc 
and,  if  we  afterwards  saw  the  allied 
keep  up  an  army  in  France  for  five  ye 
afterwards  saw  the  museums  and  g 
Paris  stripped  of  their  Htatues  and  pk 
the  mind  of  any  man  refuse  to  see  a  ( 
that  these  lasC-nientioned  things  we 
very  least,  anxiously  desired  by  tbi 
ment  of  England,  at  the  time  when  t 
of  Paris  were  forming ;  and  con  that  n 
to    receive    the   further  conviction. 
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lext  chapter  will  clearly  develop  all 
in  the  roost  satisfactory  manner.  It 
f  the  very  greatest  importance,  be- 
jrn  led  to  consequences,  and  lasting 
,  with  regard  to  the  rights,  liberties, 
nglishmen.  The  primary  causeof  this 
)dy  war  was,  to  prevent  the  e^uimple 
m  being  a  temptation  to  the  people 
)  reform  the  parliament,  and  thereby 
mjust  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
enormous  abuses  in  the  church, 
e  primary  object  of  the  war :  the 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  had 
this  object.  It  was  necessary  that 
B  should  return,  in  order  that  there 
)retence  for  humbling  France  in  the 
rnpelling  her  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
egrading  her  in  all  sorts  of  ways; 
11  things,  for  compelling  her  to  have 
;bt,  and  to  load  herself  with  taxes 
taxes  of  England.  How  far  all  this 
lishcd  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel ; 
lext  chapter  we  shall  see  how  the 
e  was  begun  to  be  put  in  operation, 
lere,  in  the  whole  world,  any  event 
evous  in  its  consequences,  than  that 
ch  I  am  now  about  to  speak ;  and,  if 
for  another  twenty  years,  been  silent 
ct,  no  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
as  to  this  event,  would  the  people  of 
s 
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England  ever  have  had.  Already  has  one  gev- 
ration  grown  up  in  the  grossest  ignorance  vill 
regard  to  it :  it  is  time  to  take  steps  to  preni 
another  generation  from  inheriting  the  degnifai 
ignorance. 


END  OF  VOLUME    I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Napoleon  from  Elba. — FligM  of  the 
to  Ghent. — Battle  of  Waterloo.'^ 
r  of  Napoleon,  in  1815  ;  His  impri' 
at  St.  Helena  ;  Consequences  of  these 
Peace  tvith  France  o/*  1815. 

are  now  approaching  that  celebrated 
Waterloo,  which  has  produced  to 
3re  real  shame ;  more  real  and  sub- 
grace  ;  more  debt ;  more  distress^ 
le  middle  class,  and  more  misery 
he  working  class;  greater  inroads 
ncient  institutions,  the  laws,  and  li- 
le  country ;  more  injuries  of  all  sorts, 
ngdom  ever  experienced  from  a  hun- 
s,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea. 
is,  therefore,  of  great  consequence, 
ce  this  famous  affair  to  its  real  cause, 
use  to  its  motive.     We  shall  see,  in 

the  many  consequences  of  it ;  and 
thers,  the  nearly,  or  quite  hundred 
debt  that  it  brought  upon  the  people^ 

to  the  monstrous  load,  which  they 
to  bear  :  we  shall  see  it  blinding  and 

a  people  heretofore  considered  the 
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o^pierity  bithertoaoknowii  in  FrancCr 
:oinpars  lively  unloaded  by  debt^  ua- 

tithesi.,game  laws,, excise,  and  tum-^ 
.  the:  English  .goyerament  saw  that 

not  been  done ;  and  that,  someHcmr 
France  must  be  rendered  worde  off; 
ire  could  be  no  safety  for  borougfi- 
V  tithes,  and  debt,  in  England.- |^I 
he  reader  to  go  over  the  foregoing 
ain ;     and    then    to    proceed .  .with 

i  proposition  which  I  mean>  to  make 
^hich  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  ioi- 

the  cause  of  truth  to  ma)&e  clear  to 
)f  my  readers,  is  this,  that,  tie  En^ 
indent  most  ananously  tffished.'/oribe 
Napoleon  to  France.  Whether  It 
iitrived  it  thcj  reader,  must  be  left,  to 
mself,  I  wishing  to  lead  him  into  no 
ot  fully  borne  out  by.  the  £acts  of  the 

have  seen  how.  discontented  iliis  gb-^ 
•ras  with  the  residt  of  the  Treaty  «f 
hftve  seen  the  ejects  of  a  few.  months 
th  France ;  and  hqw  alarming  those 
,  £^nd  .necessarily  must  have  1>een^  to 

government ;  and,  let  us  now  look 
uct  of  that  government  with  regard 
)e  of  Napoleon  from  Ei^ba,  and  lif 
3s  .it  was  fully  prepared  to  adopt  the 
landed  in  France. 
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ment  had  an  officer  living  at  Elbj 
Napoleon;  the  Ka  was  covered  w 
cruisers  of  alt  sizes ;  how  was  he  to 
little  sloop,  and,  with  divers  pemons 
him,  safely  land,  without  tnterruptioa. 
The  officer  stationed  at  Elua  to  watcl 
to  England  immediately  after  Napolb 
to  France ;  and,  instead  of  being  ce 
disgraced,  was  highly  honoured,  and 
sented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  rec 
every  mark  of  Royal  approbation.  I 
to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  believ 
English  government  desired  to  see  J 
return  ?  But,  besides  these  circumstai 
are  two  others,  without  looking  at 
have  but  a  comparatively  feeble  ligh 
'.subject.  At  the  time  when  Napolbi 
^e  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  FVance 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  anc 
were  all  assembled  at  Vienna.     I'hov 
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nonth^  only  eleven  clear  days  after 
these  plenipotentiaries  issued  what, 
the  ^'  Declaration   of  the  Allies,"  -. 

ration  was  in  the  following  words  :— 

■■  > 

LARATION  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

K-bo  have  signed  the  Treat  j  of  Paris,  aMem*  * 
gress  at  Vienna,  being  informed  of  the  escape 
Ilonapaiitf',  nnd  of  bis  entrance  into  France 
orcf ,  owe  it  to  tbeir  own  dignity  and  the  in- 
order»  to  muke  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
ch  litis  event  luis  excited  in  tbem.     I3y  thus 
onvention  which  has  rstablished  him  in  the 
Bii(  na^)arte  destroys  ihe  only  legal  title  on 
;ucc  depended — by  jippearinjj  again  in  Franco 
f  confusion  av.d  disorder,  he  has  deprived  him- 
ection  of  the  Iruv,   and  has  mnnitested  to  tbe. 
:here  can  bo  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  him. 
nsequently  declare,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
}elf  withouL  the  pale  of  civil  rnd  social  rela- 
:  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity 
has  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  veu* 
declare  at  the  same  time,  that  firmly  resolved 
ire  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  tbe  30th  May,  18  J4,' 
Itions  sanctioned  by  that  Treaty,  and  those 
re  resolved  on,  or  shall  hereafter  resolve  on, 
I  to  consolidate  it,  they  will  employ  all  their 
I  unite  dU  their  efforts ;  that  the  general  peace, 
le  wishes  of  Europe,  and  ihe  constant  purpose 
s,  may  not  again  be  troubled ;  and  to  guaran- 
•ry  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to  replon^e 
the  disorders  and  miseries  of  revolutions.  And 
ily  persuaded  that  all  France,  rallying  round 
Sovereign,  will  immediately  annihilate  thii  last 
:riminal  and  impotent  delirium ;  all  the  SoTer 
>pe,  animated  by  the  same    sentiments*  end 
same  principles,  declare  that  if,  contrary  to  alt 
lere  should  result  from  this  event  any  real  du*  ^ 
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^r,  tbej  will  be  rehdj  to  gire  to  the  King  of  Fmeetnili 
the  French  nation,  or  to  anj  other  Government  thtt  sbtUk 
attacked,  as  soon  as  they  sliall  be  called  upon,  all  the  mi- 
htkce  requisite  (o  restore  public  tranquillity,  and  to  mlii 
common  causa  against  all  those  who  should  uadertibi 
compromise  it.  The  present  Declaration  inserted  in  tlicli> 
gister  of  the  Congress  assembled  at  Vienna,  on  tliS  ISA 
March,  1815,  shall  be  made  public.  Done  and  attesteilf 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  High  Powers  who  sigaedds 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Vienna,  I3th  March,  1815. 

Austria. — Prince  Metternicht  Baron  Whsenbevfr, 

France. — Prince  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  Istnrh 

Pin,  Count  Alexis  and  Noailles, 
Great  Britain. — Wellingtojit  Clancarty,  Catheart,  Stenrt, 
Portugal. — Count  Palmella  SaldanJia  L.obs, 
Prussia. — Prince  Hardenberg,  Baron  Humboldt. 
Itussia. — Count  Rasumowsky,  Count  Staeckelberg^  Ctmnt  S& 

selrode, 
Spain. — P.  Gomez  Labrador, 
Sweden. — Lafmenhelm, 

225.  Now,  besides  the  next  to  impossibility  of 
all  these  people  having  had    time    to   be  dntr 
informed  of  the  landing  of  Napolhon  ;  there  it 
a  perfect  physical  impossibility^  that  Wklling- 
TON,  and  his  assessors,  should  have  received  an; 
instructions  upon  the  subject  from  their  govenh 
ment ;  unless  we  allow  that  government  to  haie 
been  gifted  with  the  power  of  foreseeing  eventii 
There  were  onlv   eleven   days,   observe.     The 
news  did  not  reach  England  until  the   15th  of 
March,  or  thereabouts;  so  that  it  is  absolotrff 
impossible  that  Wellington  and  his  assesson 
could  have  received  any  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject on  the  ISth  of  March.     How  came  Wbl- 
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d  his  associates,  then,  to  sign  a.  de- 
war  against  Napolkon  ?  How  came 
such  a  liberty  as  this  ?  How  cam« 
r  into  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
POLEON  ?  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
e  that  his  return  was  in  the  contem- 
he  English  government;  in  its  con- 
at  least ;  and  that  Wbllington  had 
auctions  accordingly ;  for  it  is  quite 
o  believe  that  any  ambassador  to 
gress  appointed  for  other  matters^^ 
3ut  specific  authority,  have  joined  in 
11  of  war  against  a  sovereign  defacto^ 
the  French  nation,  beforehand,  and 
^  act  of  aggression  committed  on 

\  other  circumstance  strongly  corro- 
this:  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
\Ris,  in  the  month  of  May,  1814,  the 
srnment  had  gone  into  the  war  against 
States  of  America  with  tenfold  fury^ 
3  had  been  sent  thither;  the  most 
fare  had  been  commenced ;  it  had' 
'  declared  in  the  Hoube  of  Commons 
there  was  to  be  no  peace  with  Ame^ 
he  President  Madison  should  be  de^ 
.  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for 
ernment  until  the  republican  constStu- 
srrca  should  be  put  down.  This  ii(^ 
1  England ;    it  was  the  fiuhiotilBibte' 
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talk ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  come, 
that  there  was  to  be  no  peace  with  America  mid 
those  objects  were  effected  ;  and  this  talk  cob- 
tinned  from  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  iI 
through  the  summer,  and  nearly  up  to  Chratr 
mas.     Forces  were,  during  that  time^  daily  goii{ 
out  to   add   to  the   armies    and    tlie  fleeti  ii 
America.    Her  negotiators  for  jieace  were  bh 
bidden  to  stay  in  London,  and  Gubnt  was  ^ 
pointed  as  a  place  for  carrying  on  the  negodi- 
tions.    The  Americans,  though  victorious  iu  their 
battles,  wanted  peace ;  were  extremely  anxion 
to  obtain   it;   while    the    English    govenimeiit 
drawled  out  the  negotiations  with  the  manifat 
object  of  not  making  peace.    At  last  it  proposed 
a  sine  qua  non ;  that  is  to  say,  terms  witboot 
the  Americans  acceding  to  which  it  would  nem 
make  peace.     Public  opinion  being  in  thb  state 
in   England,  how  were   we  all   astonished,  io 
the  Christmas  week  of  1814,  to  hear  that  peace 
had  been  all  at  once  concluded  with  the  Unitel 
States  on  Christmas-eve,  without  any  of  us  baviog 
ever  heard  the  whisper  of  a  reason  for  such  a 
thing  !     It  was,  however,  concluded  ;   and,  as 
we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  tlus 
American  war,  concluded,  too,  with  an  abandon- 
ment of  every  particle  of  the  sine  qua  non  !    If 
England  had  been  invaded  by  the  Americans^ 
and  if  they  had  actually  captured  Portsmouth 
and  Plymoctu,  a  more  tame  and  disgraceful  sur* 
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ensions  and  rescindiug  of  protesta* 

t  have  taken  place.  When  tliis  kingi^ 

sace  with  another  pqwer,  it  invaria- 

he  ancient  custom^  of  publicly  fTO^, 

peace^  by  heralds^  accompanied  bj^ 

d   with   all   possible  grandeur    p( 

ieding  from  the  King's  council  a^ 

to  the  city  of  London^  and  there 

I  proclamation  iu  the  presence  of 

yor  and  other  authorities  of  tliat 

But^  so  disgraceful  was  this  trans«, 

be ;  so  ashamed  were  the  govern* 

at  there  was  no  public  proclamation 

lis  occasion^  but  a  mere  notification 

e ;  though  it  was  a  treaty  of  such 

Importance  to  the  kingdoms. 

,  where  are  we  to  find  a   sufficient 

»  sudden  and  so  great  a  change  of 

;  had  no  other, enemy  to  cope  with  ; 

at  fifty  millions  could  be  laid  out 

ir  in  a  war  against  Napoleon  ;  we. 

and  a  fleet  that  we  did  not  know 

ith ;  a  declaration  had  been  made^ 

:y  by  Sir  Joseph  VorkEj  then  one. 

of  the  Admiralty,  "  that  the  depo- 

esident  Madison  was  necessary  to 

»t;"    and  Sir  Joseph  Yorkb  had 

tradlcted  cither  by  any  minister  or 

the  House.     The  ministerial  press, 

Mr.    Madison    "  a  traitor,"  and 

s5 
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"  a  rebel" ;   and  yet,  all  at  once^  the  goven- 
ment,  this  proud  and  insolent  govemmeut,  fonn 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  this  vat 
James  Madison,  giving  up  every  principle  br 
which  it  had  contended ;  and   a  treaty,  in  il 
respects,  as  disgraceful  as  if  it  had  been  dicUCd 
by  an  invader  on  Portsdown  Hill.     Why,  th« 
was  no  reason  for  making  this  disgracefiil  bad 
of  the  knee ;   there  could  be  no  reason  for  % 
except  the  government  anticipated   some  suck 
event  as  that  of  a  new  war  against  France.   !■ 
the  Prince  Regent's  speech  to  the  parliament, 
delivered  on  the  8th  of  November  of  the  same 
year   (1814),   he  speaks  in  the   most  sangimie 
srtrain  of  the  war  against  the  Americans,  prusa 
the  troops  for  their  def^tructive  proceedings  at 
Washington;  brags  that  he  has  produced cb 
the  inhabitants  a  deep  and  sensible  impression  of 
the  calamities  of  war,  in  which  they,  he  says,  had 
been  wantonly  involved  by  their  own  government; 
boasts  of  having  conquered  a  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  concludes  by  stating,  that  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Europe  has  enabled  him  to  dispatch 
a  considerable  force  to  operate  against  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
next  campaign :    and,   in   forty-six    days   after 
having  delivered  this  speech  to  the  parliament, 
he  makes,  with  these  Americans,  the  all-surren- 
dering and  disgraceful  peace  just  mentioned. 
228.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  this  woold 


one,  if  there  had  not  been  sotncf 
which  the  public  were  nevef  mad^ 
But,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
expected  the  return  of  NapoleoK^ 
id  putting  down,  and  the  new  aiid 
erms  imposed  upon  France:  upon 
tion,  this  sudden  and  disgraceful 
le  Americans  was  perfectly  natural. 
LBON  had  landed  in  France,  and  the 
lerica  had  been  still  going  on,  all 
bined  would  not  have  been  able  to 
wn  a  second  time.     There  would 

0  powerful  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
our  government  could  not  have  pro- 
any  chance  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
ess  space  than  several  years.  The 
hips  had  shown  their  superiority 
^hat  there  remained  of  the  French 
lave  been  manned  and  used  by  the 

1  conjunction  with  the  French }  that 
ican  mercantile  greediness,  and  En- 
le  and  English  gold,  had  prevent- 
ty-two  long  years,  would  now  have 
t;  that  which  Napolbon,  and  the 
f  America,  never  could  accomplish, 

have  been  accomplished  at  once ; 
cordial  alliance y  offensive  and  de^ 
ween  France  and  America;  which 

bafHed  all  the  projects  of  this  go* 
rendered    all   its  subsidies    useless. 
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and  have  counteracted  and  defeated  all  ki  a- 
trigues. 

229.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent^  beforcHDoo- 
tioned,  this  danger  was  avoided  ;  and  the  ttip 
was  cleared,  as  it  were,  for  a  battle  of  all  Eonpe 
against  Napoleon.    The  parliament  metootk 
8th  of  November,  1814,  and  continued  to  at, 
with  occasional  adjournments^  until  the  22vAi 
August,  1815.     It  was  occupied,  until  the  laud- 
ing of  Napoleon,  with  voting  imniense  smnsof 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Regent  vA 
his  ministers,  and  with  everlasting  speeches  oq 
tlie  necessity  of  watching  the  French  narrowij; 
thundering  invectives  against  Napoi^eon,  thoo^ 
he  was  put  down  ;  and  on  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  war.     Tliese  were  bad  signs;  bot 
still  nobody  dreamed  that  there  would  arise  tnj 
occasion  for  any  of  these  preparations.     But,  <m 
the  Gth  of  April,  after  most  terrible  fulminatiooi 
in  the  two  houses   against   Napolbon;    after 
three  months  of  speeches  of  abuse  on  him  and 
on  the  French  people,  came  a  message  to  the 
parliament  from  the  Prince  Regent^  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  :— 


George  P.  R.  The  '*  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  tbe 
**  and  on  the  behalf  cf  his  Majesty,  thinks  it  right  to  is* 
'*  form  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  erents  which 
*'  have  recently  occurred  in  France,  in  direct  contn^ 
'*  vention  of  the  engagements  concluded  with  the  Allied 
■*  Powers,  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  nnd  vhish 
'*  threaten  consequences  highly  dangerous  to  the  timnquiUity 
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nee  of  Europe,  hare  indaced  his  Rojal 
ire  direction's  for  the  augmentation  of  hit 
aod  SM  forces.— The  Prince  R#g«>nfc  hen' 
d  it  incumbent  upon  him,  to  lose  no  time  ia . 
eommunicationt  with  his  Majesty's  Allies 
I  of  forming  such  a  concert  as  may  most  ef* 
de  roa  tbb  oenebal  and  permanskt  sb» 
iopE«    And  his  Royal  Highness  confideoilj . 
ipport  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  all  mea» 
ar  be  necessarr  for  the  nccomplifhment  of 
object/* 

anguage  was  artfully  moderate ;  but 
1  augmentation  of  the  land  and  sea 
d  not,,  indeed,  talk  decidedly  of  war 
»i^on;  but,  what  there  was  defi* 
1  this  respect,  was  amply  made  up 
^eches  of  the  ministers,  and,  indeed, 
>ers  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
id  against  Napoleon  a  ii'ar  of  ab-  • 
ination.  Upon  this  occasion  the  - 
'  our  language  seems  to  have  been  - 

order  to  make  Napoleon  and  the . 
e  objects  of  abhorrence  and  detes- 
;land.  The  people  were  told,  that 
uld  be  relieved  from  their  burdens  . 
ON  should  be  again  put  down.  The 
iveral  instances,  answered  by  peti- 
;  that  peace  might  be  preserved  with 

everything  was  prepared ;  and  the 
and  parliament,  for  the  reasons 
med,  were  resolved  upon  war.  The 
the  government  press  was,  in  sub- 
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stance,  this:  that  it  was  not  Buonaparte, k 
the  French  people  who  were  to  be  anbdiwl; 
that  it  was  the  sort  of  government^  and  state  of 
things,  in  France;  that  the  Bourbons  were  to k 
disregarded,  and  were  either  to  be  set  wik 
altogether,  or  were  to  be  compelled  to  hmi 
national  debt ;  and  to  cause  such  laws  tob 
made,  and  executed,  as  shoUld  keep  the  people 
in  a  state  of  complete  subjection  ;  that  monfitr 
was  the  catise  of  God;  that  the  French  systea, 
ATid  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  were  essei- 
tially  immoral ;  and  that  England,  as  a  monl 
and  christian  country,  was  called  upon  by  Coi 
to  put  down  the  French  people,  and  to  destiw 
their  system. 

231.  Very  much  in  the  same  strain  was  the 
language  in  both  Houses  of  parliament.  Bat,  it 
is  here  necessary  to  be  particular,  because  wc 
have  to  show  here  the  grounds  upon  which  tlus 
new  and  most  expensive  war  was  undertaken. 
We  must  have,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  causes  wliich  produced  this  war,  the  vcrr 
words  made  use  of  by  the  parties,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  give  in  any  statement,  narrative, 
analysis,  or  abstract,  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
feelings  that  were  at  work  in  the  producing  of 
this  sanguinary  and  most  expensive  war.  We 
must  have  the  actors,  or  rather  the  speakers, 
before  us ;  hear  their  words,  and  almost  behold 
their  agitated  action.     It  is  not  enough,  that  we 


e  government  went  to  war  to  put* 
BON  the  second  time;  it  is  not* 
we  see  good  reason  to  believe  that* 
is  return,  in  order  to  have  this  war  j  i 
t  their  very  words ;  we  must  know  ^ 
lat  had  the  chief  hand  in  produo*' 
t,  which  added  not  less  than  fifty ' 
le  debt,  and  a  million  aF-year  t# 
people,  and  other  idleri,  created  bj 

0  say  that  such  and  sueh  things 
parliament,  is  by  no  means  suffi« ' 

:st,  upon  an  occasion  like  this,  have 
id  very  words  of  the  parties.  The  ■ 
l*s  message  was  in  moderate  tenns  jj 
bars  of  the  two  Houses  of  parlia- 
both  factions,  took  care  to  supply 
of  expression  that  which  it  was 
ent  to  leave  out  in  the  message.  I 
e  the  expressioils  made  use  of,  not* 
the  order  in  which  they  were  de- 
s  applicable  to  the  several  topics  to 
related.     The  public  having  b^en 

1  by  the  hired  press,  which  was  the 
ent  of  delusion  and- of  tyranny  that 
in  the  world,  the  members  of  the 
of  parliament  came  forth  in  their 
it  about  by  the  press,  with- their  in- 
ist  Napol£On  and  the  French,  aind 
ng  that  they  could  rake  up  to  make 
lieVe  that  it  was  just  and  necessaiy 
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agiiin  to  plunge  this  kingdom  into  war,  mw 
even  glancing  at  the  real  motives  for  such  nr. 
Of  all  the  acts  of  this  government   this  wai, 
perhaps^  the  act  which  proceeded  from  the  wont 
motive.    All  the  professed  motives  were  fidse; 
all  the  claims,  all  the  feigned  dangers,  all  tk 
hypocritical  charges  against  the  French  of  beu( 
immoral  and  impious,  all  was  false.     The  lol 
motive  was  to  degrade  the  French  nation ;  ti 
load  it  with  debt;  to  make  it  miserable;  vi 
thereby  to  take  from  before    the    eyes  of  the 
people  of  England  an  example  of  prosperity  Id 
the  absence  of  a  domineering  aristocracy,  and  of 
tithes,  and  in  the  absence  of  swarms  of  devoo^ 
ing  fundholders.     It  had  been  s^en  that  France 
would  exhibit  this  example  in  a  light  too  strong 
for  the  people  of  England  not   to     desire  to 
i  imitate  it,  and  therefore  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  that  example. 

232.  Napoleon,  upon  his  first  landing,  had 
issued  a  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentiou; 
intentions  which  were  unquestionably  sinceie, 
because  he  knew  well  that  the  people  of  France 
wished  for  peace.  But  the  government  of  Eng- 
land did  not  wish  for  peace.  It  was  his  interest 
to  have  peace ;  he  offered  to  abide  by  all  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  he  offered  to 
confirm  every  agreement  made  with  the  Allies 
by  the  Bourbons.  He  particularly  addressed 
himself  to  the  government  of  England  j  the  go- 
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ngland  referred  him  to  the  congress 
ind  thus  he  was  shuffled  off  by  the 
ament,  until  all  the  bargain  should 
d  all  the*  subsidies  provided  for 
sral  attack  upon  him.  He  had  met 
ition  in  France ;  on  the  contrary^ 
had  fled  out  of  France,  and  gone 
le  moment  they  heard  that  he  wa»' 
still  clung  to  his  stupid  title  of 
I  talked  of  his  auguit  spouse,  and 
nily  ;  but  still  the  people  of  France 
i%Ith  open  arms,  and  rejoiced  most 
le  decamping  of  the  Bourbons.  In 
things  it  was  that  the  language  of 
i)out  to  give  a  specimen,  was  made 
two  Houses  of  parliament :— • 

VEBPOOL  said,  tb«t  we  were  eompelltdagaitt 

to  armi,  and  to  renew  tbe  contest  against  that 

tytttm,  which  had  been  the  parent  of  such 

mities: that  the  ttate  tf  thmgt  in 

10  security  for  peace  without  the  most  immi* 

her  nations  : .that,  with  such  a  govvm» 

-ance,  animated  with  such  a  spirit,  and  acting 
)les,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  with  safety 

ito  of  peace  : that  he  himself  was  <fetl- 

\hotild  have  a  limited  government,  founded  tm 
ture  umilar  to  those  whieh  preoailed  in  THIS* 
[e  knew  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  specu- ' 
a  free  constitution  could  be  maintained  iu 
r  with  that  large  military  force,  which, 
>r  extensire  frontier,  numerous  fortresses, 
auses,  it  might  be  necessary  for  that  count,  y 
in  time  of  peace.  It  had  been  contended  by 
|e  a  military  establishment  wav  lnBsmp|tibto 
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irith  a  limited  government;  but  whetlier  tbiit  opinion n 
irell  or  ill  founded,  this  at  least  was  clear,  -that  undar  nk 
•circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  a  free  constitutioacHi 
exist  where  the  head  of  the  govemnaent  was  a  militarr  M 
who  owed  his  situation  to  the  sword,  and  whose  tlttearmjtm. 
■and  vas  founded  on  the  iword*  'J'here  was  no  indiTidusl  nli 
whose  sway  it  was  so  totallj  impossible  that  anj  thing  libi 
limited  government  could  exist,  as  that  individual  whoM  A 
depended  on  the  sword,  whose  fame,  whose  powrr,  mddl 
thst  rendered  him  distinguished,  arose  from,  and  was  c» 
netted  with  war  and  conquest.  At  the  period  of  the  ivtam 
of  France,  the  general  impression  in  that  country  wm,  ite 
under  him  there  was  oo  hope  of  a'  permanent  limited  pxm^ 
ment ;  and  the  common  opinion  was,  that  so  desirable  it  i^ 
ject  would  be  best  secured  under  the  Mwoay  of  the  oldft^ 
There  was,  in  the  very  circumstance  of  the  g^TemmeDtWii| 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  and  legitimate  family,  which  ftmrf 
the  frfit  tecurity  for  the  permanence  and  snpport  ef  s  limld 
system.  If  the  restoration  of  the  old  familj,  tbersfors,  vwU 
be  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe^  it  would  bt  iiAi 
highest  degree  favourable  to  France,  Then  could  any  ew  * 
completely  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  happened  during  the  hit 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  as  to  believe  that  this  cooBliy  * 
Europe  could  with  safety  enjoy  a  state  of  repose,  wkik  di 
PLAN  and  SYSTEM  of  government  remaiiMi  ae  it  wesetfi*' 
tint?., . .  ^ . .  .that  in  the  whole  of  Europe  there  was  mtly  «acM» 
timent,  and  the  sovereigns  had  the  means  and  the  will  to  roil 
a  system,  the  existence  of  which  must  be  destructive  tf  eU  ksfn 

ef  secure  and  permanent  tranquillity That  tbsAIiM 

wished  not  to  see  France  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  war,h« 
provinces  or  her  resources  curtailed,  but  only  euds  a  geun^ 
ment  existing  in  that  country  as  would  afford  seeurity  te  ike  nt 
cf  Europe,  In  this  view  he  thought  it  would  be  geneidlyii* 
mitted,  that  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  tbrOM  am 
an  object  dear  to  the  heart,  not  only  from  feelings  of  SYll* 

FATHY,  but  from  a  principle  of  genersl  expt-dieney 

Thst  the  argument,  then,  was  this :  in  the  first  place,  yee 
dearly  had  a  just  cause  of  war  against  THAT  SVSTRM  Of 
GOVERNMENT  IN  FRANCE,  which  expenemea  had  if 
cidedhf  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  indeftmdeae 


rope :  next,  you  bad,  at  present,  meaiiii  i>t' 
na  which  yoa  eoald  not  MBonabljr  hop»  to' 
re  time ;  and  the  qui>ttion"'wiw/  whether/ 
MtftDces,'  it  wa  not  hicnmh^t  upon  ydu  to 
Litis  state  of  things,  and  dppoii  lo' P£KN)t<'' 
!^,  whilst  the  am)ilest means  of  resistanbe' 

•r.. That  we  had  a  right  to  say,  that' 

ive  agoventment  whielt  thteatens  tAs  rep&it' 

that  we  ovght  iibt  to  tefiise  to jottfin' 

I  greatest  evils  that  erer  existed. 
.£  said,  was  it  nothing  now  to  be  d^fed^ 
:  under  tokiek  Europe  had  to  long  groankdf 
and  ittfih  a  chief  at  its  headf    If  his  disjfoti^ 
iSTe  undergone  some  change,  his-  sitoatltnT 
mged  ;  and  as  the  army  was  formeifj  hp^*' 
and  plunder,  so  now,  for  the  same  obfebfsj' 
J  his  former  instruments,  who  alone  cbiM* 
is  regained  powerw    As  to  new  eonsHtutUnA^' 
pinion,  that  a  good  constitution  could  only  he' 
tation  of  remedies  from  time  to  time,  und^  the ' 
:h  required  them.  ■  That  seemed  the  oidy' 
•lishiDg  that  diffienlt  wbric.    The  only  in« 
>n  mentioned  w^  that  tf  America  :  bat  thit' 
'he  founders  of  that  constitution  acted  wHIi' 
was  framed  so  as  te  produce  as  little  change' 
existing  laws  and  manners  under  the  altered* 
ent,  which,  though  a  republic,  was  con* 
as  the  difference  would  admit,  msthe  mendreh* 
WN  CONSTITUTION,  '    " 

EAGH  observed,  that  in  this  casci  it  is'impos-' 
he  govemment  from  the  naition*' 
laid,  that  the  French  gotemmtnt  H  a'stt^- 
French  constitutUm  wet  war,  'and  tlfkt  Baahtt** 
1  best  calculated  to  stipport  it :.  .\ . ; .  :*^tM 
I  authority,  with  Mr.  Fox's  prhctlee,  uttS-^ 
I  and  conduct  of  others  Whom  it  wibuM  wMt^ 
e,  he  was  against  a  treiity  founded  on 'tbr^ 
[wrte's  giring  liberty  to  Frsiioe,attheWriteiift 
l>endence  of  Europe,  If  we  had  no  ifgbt  tb  €ik^* 
t  to  France,  we  had  ^rigHldsiy  to'lfiblil* 
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"  You  ihail  not  ehoou  a  government,  the  obfeet  rfuhiA  if  ton 

all  your  ttrength  against  Europe/'     As   to  the  (Oftnaoli 

Louis  XVllI.,  which  he  would  rather  apeak  of  ai  iiUrnqk 

than  subverted,  it  was  mildaess  itaelf  compared  to  that  of  B» 

naparte.    It  was  free  under  it  to  discuss  all  qatitiMi 

church  or  ministry,  or  political  or  religious  intoUrenn,  vdts 

acienco  of  government  and  philosophy ,  and  iiUoUraiien  eiwm 

under  it,  and  there  was  at  leaat  an  amenity  in  France  iImi» 

dercd  a  groat  nation  amiahle.    It  waa  now  proposed  to  sdjtt 

that  race  of  people  to  a  pure  oriental  despotism*    There  *■■ 

sort  of  monstrous  unreality  in  the  revived  system  efgeterme, 

that  stated  nothing  as  it  is,  and  every  thing  as  it  mi  v. 

(Hear.)     The    whole    state    was    corrupted.     He   woaldii 

whether  hy  treaty  they  would  confirm  in  the  heart  of  Eoitpii 

military  domination  founded  on  triumph  over  ciril  rigkti,«i 

which  had  made  the  experiment  of  governing  a  great  netteetH!^ 

out  any  religion^  and  which  aimed  at  governing  Eoiopc  W 

means  of  breaking  oaths  and  deposing  Kings?  (Hrar.)  It 

they  would  agree  to  confirm  that  system, — if  they  would  i^ 

grade  the  honour  of  England, — if  they  would  forget  tbctiiti 

4^  morals,  and  despise  the  ohU gations  of  religion, ^^ii^tj^t^ik 

astonish  all  our  allies  hy  such  a  confirmation,  would  notEanp 

exclaim  against  us,  and  say,  *'  You  have  kindly  assisted  ■! 

<«  generously  contributed  to  our  deliverance  ;  and  do  joi  K 

«« the  most  urgent  moment  full  back  1     In  vain  have  yes  » 

**  long  opposed  and  borne  up  against  the  flying  fortunes  ofihi 

"  world  j  in  vain  have  you  taken  the  eagles  from  the  hands  k 

**  the  invaders ;  iu  vain  have  you  snatched  invincibility  fisa 

"  the  standards  of  the  foe !   Now,  when  all  £uiope  is  lesdy 

**  to  march,  are  yon,  who  were  in  the  front  before,  the  fN^ 

««  most  to  take  the  lead  in  desertion  1 " 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  quoted  ^number  of  historioalfaetSt  to  ihov 
t)iat  it  had  always  been  necessary  to  curb  ibe  eai^ilisa  f 
FRANCE,  and  contrasted  the  approaching  meeting  in  Peris,t0 
accept  the  new  constitution,  under  the  influence  of  o  militmf 
despotism,  mth  (A^Fresdom  of  Election  ih  £NOLAMD.dbf 
all  the  troops  were  removed  from  the  spot  wltere  it  took  pimee. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  indeed,  what  other  altemr 
ti9$  was  left  bat  tsar,  or  an  armed  peace,  almost  equivaleai  M 
wir  ia  point  of  expense,  and  leaving  the  country  ia  a  leTtiii^ 
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to  defence  1  Supposing  a  treaty  witliBuona* 
oan  contemplate  a  peace  establiikment  in  the 
irase  ?  The  countiy  could  only  have  a  /Wmt- 
repose.  The  ijsteita  pf  armed  defence  wai 
If,  and  one  of  which  the  country  had  had  no 
admitted  that  circumstances  might  exist  in 
>eace  might  be  preferable  to  war;  if,  for  in* 
rs  of  Europe  had  not  been  prepared,  or  were 
contest,  in  that  case  an  armed  peace  would 
oughit  would  still  be  an  ALTERNATIVE 
5  EVIL. 

T  obserred,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to 
tr  later ;  that,  next  year,  Buonaparte's  power 
tmidab'.e  than  this  year ;  that  we  went  to  war 
against  alarming  danger, 
LB  said,  that  we  were  under  the  fatal  neat* 
ar ;  that  war  was  not  only  necessary  but  ua- 
iiere  was  no  option  left  ua,  nor  any  long  time 
that  we  were  placed  by  an  imperious  necesnty 
what  could  not  he  avoided;  that  in  this  situa» 
i  on  to  adopt  the  means  calculated  to  avert  the 

No  words  of  which  he  was  master;  nothing 
istory  recorded,  appeared  adequate  to  impress  on 
linds  the  situation  in  which  we  were  now  placed* 
ere  required  from  any,  to  place  in  full  view 
imoring  the  barriers  against  French.ambition 
and  tlie  necessity  that  must  exist  if  they  were 
should  despair, 

said,  that,  as  to  the  ability  of  opposing  ag« 
)ed  none  would  live  to  see  the  time  when 
Br  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  be  obliged  to 
ranee,  and  when  these  islands  would  seek  an 

under  the  French  Imperial  Eagle,  What 
nation  if  we  abandoned  our  alliance  1  State  it 
t  must  be  first  of  all  an  armed  peace.  No  Mi- 
ture  to  disarm  the  eoantTt/  in  such  a  case,  Thia 
lid  be  followed  by  the  evils  o/«  <?<>»^P*»<''»  ^ 
astly  increased  expenditure ;  and  thaJ  ^o^^^ 
1  renewal  of  war.  You  might  then  have  li^ 
y  not  so  strong  an  alliance  as  you  harei  whil# 
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jonr  eaemy  would  be  confirmed  in  hi*  title,  and  btTtnfif 
portunity  to  mm  himself.  I  natead  of  fighting  for  die  Fbb 
crown,  you  would  give  him  the  chance  of  Jighting Jar tkh- 

glUh  crown Yoa  are  not  to  consider  about  ik 

money  you  must  spend*  but  wbat  fortuhes  you  uii 
ABLE  TO  KEEP.  On  tho  Terj  principle  of  economy,  jotni 
consider  that  you  will  not  expend  more  bj  war  tkaa  h|t 
mainiog  at  peace,  with  the  demands  of  a  var  ettabli^mat, 

Mr.PLVNKETT  said,  tliat  he  considered  that  we  had,iifa; 
no  option  bettoeen  peace  and  war.  As  for  peace,  we  coaUka 
no  more  than  a  feverish,  unrefreshing  dream  §f  fucift 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  war,  lu  point  of  finances,  veiUs 
find  a  peace  with  a  war  establishment  would  be  macli  pMt 
than  war.  If  we  did  not  now  go  to  war  in  conjunction  viikiK 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  we  would  soon  he  redueedtttw 
single-handed  against  France.  If  we  did  not  ni>w  imA 
France,  and  carry  on  the  war  upon  her  territories,  the  !■ 
might  come  when  our  country  would  become  the  teatof9sr,m 
we  would  fall  unpitied  and  despisedm  If  tve  were  now  IB  ■ 
our  back  upon  the  great  powers  that  were  our  AIUm,  v 
would  deserve  that  all  nations  should  turn  their  backs  qi 
us,  when  we  began  to  feel  the  consequences  of  our  impoliqf< 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  it  was  better  to  hart  Mr  fl 
the  advantages  of  war,  than  peace  without  the  ad  vantages  of  fm 
and  considering,  as  he  did,  that  no  faith  could  be  placti 
the  present  ruler  of  France,  he  thought  the  only  real  skip 
we  could  have  was  to  be  found  in  a  vigorous  war. 

Lord  Castlereagii  said,  when  the  proper  period  imH 
he  was  prepared  to  justify  them  as  carrjing  into  excotfi 
not  only  in  substance,  but  almost  in  all  the  details,  tk^p 
which  had  been  formed  by  a  statesman^  from  whom  he  sad  ih 
who  acted  with  him,  must  ever  feel  the  highest  deftm 
und  admiration — Mr.  Pitt.  He  (Mr.  Pitt),  when  coM 
plating  the  possible  success  of  a  great  confederation  iga 
France,  had  considered  th.it  general  arrangement  which  I 
been  in  a  great  measure  carried  into  effect,  to  be  thai  wh 
would  prove  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  Europe.  . 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  was  prepared  to  show,  when  tbequcit 
came  before  the  House,  that  the  decisions  which  hsd  k 
nade  with  respect  to  the  immediate  interests  of  this  coait 
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.agecui  than  those  fondly  contemplated  by  Mr^ 
juenceM  of  successful  tear.    He  had  not  hop«d 
nditions  could  be  obtained  for  Holland  ashtii' 
the  Congress.    Mr,  Pitt  bad  considered  it 
md  the  power  of  Prussia  beyond  the  Rbine^ 
)n  of  Genoa  with  Piedmont  was  apart  of  M* 
at  arrangement  had  of  late  been  censured  hy 
m  to  the  present  Government.    At  an  earl^ 
war,  at  least  when  the  successes  of  the  Allies- 
prospect  of  a  successful  termination  of  the> 
France,   soon   after  the  Russian  army  hadi 
tla,  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  had  transmitted  a« 
ch  of  Mr,  Pitt  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Em— 
and  df  sired  to  be  apprized  if  anj  and  what 
cen  place  in  the  views  of  Russia  with  respect' 
)  event  of  the  contest  being  brought  to  a  suc»* 
lie  answer  to  this  communication  informed 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  nothing  to  ftate  in- 
the  principles  of  the  arrangement  laid  down 
1805."    This  was  some  proof  of  their  solidity^ 
iples  England  had  gone  into  the  contest closeljr 
ws  with  her  Allies.    Acting  on  these  feelings^ 
ited  his  conduct,  however  he  might  be  sensx* 
it  possible  that  an  arrangement  with  any  par- 
aid  fix  the  relations  of  all  Europe ;  and  feeU 
lat  as  all  Europe  mufct  co-operate  in  the  great 
ly  be  effected  in  a  spirit  of  compromise ;  yet 
itisfaction  to  him,  and  to  all  who  reverenced 
it  great  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  did,  that 
ie  that  reduced  to  practice  which  hit  great  mind"^ 
f  consideration  of  this  important  question,  had 

ri  the  abstract  as  the  utmost  of  hit  withes • 

reagh)  had  endeavoured  to  open  the  general  . 
ir,  trusting  much  to  the  MIND,  the  IN"* 
the  EXPERIENCE,  and  EXTENSIVB 
of  the  HOUSE  !  which  had,  for  twenty-fiv^ 
issing  events.  Although  painful  to  his  feeU 
oposition  of  this  nature,  instead  of  realising 
tNT  PROSPECTS  of  peace  and  seeuritfi 
many  exertions,  the  country  had  a  right  ia 
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<contempUt»,  ret  he  felt  mueh  eonMclmtian  in  eomparing  tm^ 
sent  situation  with  that  in  which  we  stood  ia  the  mmr 
former  van.     We  were  not    now  contend ing  for  oum 
•afetj,  wiihout  a  eingle  al!j,  against  the  power  of  tlMCMV 
Let  the  House  recollect,  that  even  at  that  momeatp  irba» 
4{aged  in  the  prosecution  of  our  own  moral  dntj,  oar  tidn 
required  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  we  had  not  heaitatsd  !•» 
terpose  our  strong  band:  we  bad  felt  bold  in  the  jvitin'| 
our  cause,  and  became  the  pndccton  of  othtr  eouHtrieu  Vk 
resolution   bad  been  pursued  with  a  degree  of  pentmaa 
wbich  did  honour  to  the  country.     We  had  gtrmggled  tkm^ 
the  itorm — we  sunrived  the  per:od  of  calamitj,  and  hidAi 
satisfaction  of  seeing  those  two  natio  is  freed,  and  tWvhii 
of  Europe  confederated  rgainst  France,  instead  of  beiigc* 
lined   ajainst   ni.     It  was  therefore   OTident,  ibatvti^ 
'Staried  from  a  different  point.      We  irerc  then  fighting  egaid 
France t  and  the  whole  poicer  of  Europe.     A\\  Europe  wu  W 
contending  with  u»  agai,nt  France:  najr,  a  strmg  combistts 
ill  France  itself  was  probably  formed  oj  oor  side»  to  ckfi  e 
ttersJightingwlththePowcrtofihe  Continent  and  a  pert'm', 
France t  against  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  and  ofthterm... 

As  far  as  Austra  was  concerned,  there  were  ii  fcii 

operation,  reudj*  to  pct  and  be  put  in  motion,  an  amr  c^ 

150,000  men  in  Italy,  suflSc'ent  of  itself  to  satisfy  the  stipdi- 

tious  in  the  treaty.    But  tbi^  power  would  have  an  ami  d 

fxteotin  another  quarter  towards  the  Rhine,  so  that  iwtumid 

2150,000,  we  might  consider  tbe  operating  and  elTectiTs  usv 

fto  amount  to  300,000  men. — With  respect  to  the  Rasni 

foccQ,  be  bad  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  Empenr  U 

*en^ged   in  the  present  contest  with  that   decision  vkid 

vniark«'d  the  whole  of  bis  conduct  throughout  the  late  evsitU 

war,  and  bad  resolved  to  caU  out  a  great  part  of  the  foftss  d 

his  mighty  empire.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  at  the  M 

of  as  fine  an  army  as  erer  was  called  out  on  senrice  is  mt 

^ounLy,  baying  such  ample  means  of  ;^]ection  in  their  pse«> 

rVhe  force  in  the  ranks  under  him,  which  would  arrive  at  Ai 

iBiiio^t  amounted  to  «!^5,000  men;  and  as  this  arany  was  •^ 

•  comiiimied  by  a  number  of  yoluntvers,  it  would  arriTe  si  iki 

tRhins  as  complete  in  numbers  as  when  it  left  the  Rbmm 

^■ipirs.  There  was  asiemMe^  be^id^f  qd  tbo  frontitrt  tnockir 
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len,  under  General.  WittgeDtt^in  ;  and  tlie 
ified  to  his  Rojal  Highness  the  Prince  Ke« 

to  put  in  motion  this  army,  if  exigeneiea 
h  a  lueasure  necessary.  No  money  that  it 
to  grant  could  create  such  an  army — all  that 
do  was  to  assist  them  in  their,  efforts.  That 
len  was  rery  nearly  advanced  to  the  Rhinr, 
!  of  military  efficiency  as  was  never  exceeded 
le  third  Power  which  had  made  such  great 
he  last  war,  to  the  great  admiration  of  eTerjr 
ned  himself  to  the  stimulations  of  the  treaty^ 
of  236,000  men  in  the  whole,  in  an  effeotive 
ouse  were  entitled  to  inquire  from  him,  and 
x>  anticipate  them  in  their  wish  for  informa* 
pecuniary  assistance  was  to  be  confided  to 
owers,  and  whether  such  other  Powers  as 
imon  cause  were  to  share  all  the  difficuUief « 

any  extent  of  assistance.  lie  thought  it 
ise  should  know  what  was  the  extent  of  that 
;o,  ond  what  was  theralue  of  the  aid  which 
to  receive  from  us.  Having  stated  the  force 
!rs,  Ik*  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  statement 
ich  subordinate  Power.  Considering  Great 
nd  separately,  he  would  estimate  the  other 
-some  of  them .  would  bring  considerable 
Id  ;  Bavaria,  for  instance,  had  an  army  of 
ihe  very  best  description.  The  force  which 
ti  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Saxony,  the 
d  the  small  States  on  the  Rhine,  would  bring 
auuted  to  150,000  men,  besides  what  was  al- 
liat  collective  mass  was  independent  of  the 
3  great  Powers,  aud  the  force  of  Great  Bri- 
.— The  ]3ritish  force  would  be  50,000  men, 
f  the  Netherlands  was  to  furnish  an  equal 
>  men  to  the  Confederacy.  There  were  ac- 
tltem  in  service  and  in  the  field,  and  the  re« 
force  was  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  wm 
»on  ready.   Taking,  therefore,  the  whole  ool* 
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Aottria 300»000 

Russia 2^,000 

PrnssU ' 256,000 

Collectire  States  of  Germany  150,000 

GreatBritain 50,000 

Holland 50,000 


1^011,000 

^— it  formed  a  tolal  of  one  million  and  eleren  tfaoosMdMi 
exclusive  of  the  army  of  the  £mperor  of  Russia,  asicM 
{>n  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  and  ready  to  act  ia  CM' 
exigency. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  sentimentiM 
bulk  of  the  French  nation  were  extremely  averse  to  5ip 
leon. 

jVIr.  G  RATTAN  observed,  that  the  French  power  Wi 
other  respects  been  diminished.  Bnonaparte  had  no  ntdn 
be  had  no  moiieii ;  he  had  no  title,  nor  any  credit,  Th«p«|l 
had  never  regretted  his  absence;  on  the  contrary,  tbefva 
overjoyed  at  it.  Indeed,  how  could  they  regret  tbe  navl 
had  imposed  on  them  a  military  yoke — who  had  tahn  tk 
money  by  his  oun  decrees — who  had  robbed  them  of  their ek^in 
by  an  arbitrary  conscription  ?  The  people  would  not  riM : 
favour  and  support  of  a  conqueror  who  had  proved  hioidfi 
oppressor  of  France.  On  the  controry,  they  would  be  gU 
see  the  Allies  triumph  over  him  ;  for  they  must  cleadr  m 
that  when  tbe  conqueror  was  removed  the  oppressor  wooU 
removed  also.  Tbe  first  Powers  of  Europe  had  nowunitri 
remove  tbe  oppressor ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  soppt 
tbat  tbe  French  people  would  break  their  oaths  to  a  mild  i 
merciful  Sovereign,  for  tbe  purpose  of  saddling  themul 

with  the  eternal  damnation  of  a  military  despotism 

Tbat  bis  (Napoleon's)  power  was  at  present  tottering  u 
very  base, 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  that  if  we  were  to  tell  the  Frendf 
pie  that  we  were  ready  to  negotiate  with  Buonaparte  as  d 
ruler,  it  would  at  once  destroy  all  the  hopes  that  might  i 
fairly  be  entertained  of  tbe  co-operation  of  a  considerable  ] 
tion  of  tbe  nation.     When,  however,  we  saw  the  sitnatioi 
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lOw  stood  ;  when  we  law  him  reduced  to. 
itrary  to  hit  very  nature ;  when  we  saw  the 
ortunes  were  embarked  labouring  with  th€ 
owed  down  to  the  water*s  edge,  it  woald  B« 
icy  and  abmrdity  to  hesitate  on  the  cans* 
ue. 

OH  said,  that  the  military  force  of  A  LI; 
JBOFE  waft  combined  f^nst  the  HALF 

dd,  that  we  had  now  a  most  powerfal  com* 
ot fomented  by  us,  hut  acting  from*  the  morial 
es  all  Europe.  If  we  were  foolish  enougl^ 
30  means,  we  could  never  hope  to  recall 
Is  friends  who  had  talked  the  most  about 
ources  of  the  conntry,  had  confessed,  iha€ 
should  arrive,  when  some  important  hloir 
pinst  the  enemy,  that  system  should  be 
)d  in.  That  important  crisis  had  now  ar» 
to  expect  that  a  more  favourable  o|fport!«« 
ive.  All  the  great  powers  of  Europe  losrtt 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 


as  the  language^  the  at  once  bully* 
itical  language,  made  use  of  upoii 

Not  a  word  was  here  said  about 
kte  objects^  supposing  the  allies  to 

a  word  about  inflicting  a  tribute, 
pon  France;  not  a  word  about 
ler  frontier  towns ;  not  a  word 
r  her  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  ;, 
ord  about  making  her  so  miserable 
the  reformers  in  England,  and  to^ 
hudder  at  the  tliought  of  abolish-^ 
»t  a  word  of  all  these ;  it  was  the 
t}/y  religiijn^  and  social  happiness 
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ot  the  world,   that  these  humane,  pious,  ai 
generous  creatures  had  in  view.     Tliey  carM 
abstained,  too,  from  stating  their  ultimate  iiites- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  except  as  b 
as  merely  related  to  the  bringing  of  them  bid 
again  ;  not  thinking  it  necessary,  apparently,* 
the  king  of  France  was  one  of  the  alBeij  tow 
anything  upon  this  subject ;    and  not  by  a* 
means  intimating  to  the  people   of  France,  tlot 
they  meant  to  load  them  with  a  debt  to  de(nf 
the  expense  of  subjugating  them  ;  and  thattkr 
graciously  intended  further  to  strip  those  on- 
seums  of  which  the  people  of  Paris  were  so  stir 
pidly  proud.  All  these  things^  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, were  carefully  kept  out  of  sight.     He  ril 
see,  however,  in  the  sequel^  that  these  ttuop 
were  not  forgotten ;  and  he  will   also  see,  that, 
though  the  mischief  was  done  to  France,  mis- 
chief, full  as  great,  to  England  was  done  by  d» 
same  means ;    mischief,   which  she    will  new 
cease  to  feel  the  effects  of,  until  she  have  spins 
enough  to  get  rid  of  the  burden,  which  she  suf- 
fered to  be  brought  upon  her  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  this  mischief  to  France ;    or   rather,  to 
freedom  and  justice  in  England.     Thus  it  was 
that  this  new  war  was  determined  on.     NiFO* 
LKoN,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  busy  in  makios 
A  new  constitution  for  France,  still  preserving  hit 
title  of  EmperoTy  and  all  the  foolish  and  noa- 
sensical  attributes  which  he  had  before  assanicd, 
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villous  vanity,  giving  rise  to  which, 
nothing  could  cure  him»    From, 
ork  he  was  very  soon  summoned 
h  of  eight  hundred  thoueand  mer* 
1  nations^  towards  the   Rhine* 
g  the   unpopularity  of  his  em- 
K>on  got  an  army  together,  quite 
!re  had  been  no  treachery  in  it,  to 
dl  his  foes ;  but  it  was  all  treach- 
he  principal  persons  having  charge 
at  Paris  were  corrupted;    and, 
$(,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  ascertain* 
:here  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
trous  treachery  in  the  army  itself^ 
Vkllington  was  the  General-in- 
mies  of  the  allies.     To  attempt  to 
larchings  and  counter-marchings 
ids  of  men,  would  be  vain.     It  is 
»mething  like  a  correct  description 
ained  in  a  large  volume;  but  it 
illy  to  do  with  my  object ;  which 
motives  by  which  this  government 
the    measures    proceeding  from 
and  the  consequences  of  those 
1  the  use  of  doing  this,  is,  not 
5  the  people  to  form  a  just  judg- 
)a8t  conduct  of  their  government^ 
them  to   watch  its   movements 

rapidity  of  his  movements,  Napo- 
t3 


f^ 
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LEON  got  into  BsLGfUM  before  a  great  put  i 
the  allies  had  reached  the  Rhine  j  but  Wo,* 
LiNGTON  was  there   with   his  army  of  Eoglii 
and  the   Hanoverians  and    Prussians  were  ik 
ready.     The  battle   (for  there  was  but  one)  n 
fought  at  a  place  called  Waterloo  ;  and,  soficei 
to  say,  that  the  French  were  completely  defeilii 
and   that  Napoleon,  with    the  remnant  ofhi 
army,  retreated  towards  Paris  with  all  possilfc 
speed.     Before  we  look   at  the  conduct  of  fc 
allies  towards  France,  we    must   follow  Xafo- 
LEON,  which  we  may  do  with  great  rapitiity,* 
the  end  of  his  Imperial  career,  and  also  to  tk 
end  of  his  life. 

235.  His  conduct,  after  the  battle  of  Watei* 
LOO,  was  the  most  contemptible,  the  most  rifr 
culously  base,  of  that  of  any  man  that  ever  Kiei 
Beaten,  abandoned,  become  nothing,  his  execn- 
ble  vanity  still  clung  to  him.      Before  he  marck- 
ed   towards  the  RiiiNH,  he  had    made,  as  wtf 
observed  before,  a  new  constitution  for  France, 
which  provided  for  two  legislative  bodies.    Hir- 
ing fled  back  to  Paris,  where  he  was  much  abort 
in   the  condition  of  a  fox  which   has  gone  tt 
earth,  knowing  that  the  hounds  are  just  at  hi) 
heels,  he,  in  this  state,  sent  a  message  to  the 
legislative  bodies,  calling   upon    them    to  tab 
measures  for  the  rc-organization  of  his  annv, 
and   for  replacing  the  arms,  ammunition,  iDd 
^AgS^S^^  almost  the  whole  of  which  had  beta 
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setnblies,  who  were  not  such  fools 
at  his  affairs  were  to  be  retrieved, 

imperial  message  in  a  manner 
ordering  upon  scorn.  Perceiving 
them  another  message,  informing 
had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  i 

after  exciting  very  turbulent  de- 
ed, at  last,  the  appointing  of  a 
ency.  The  next  day  Buonapartb 
ssemblies  the  following  declaration 

people : 

;*S  DECLARATION  TO  THE  FRENCH 
PEOPLE. 

-In  commencing  war  for  maintaining  tbe 
lence,  I  relied  on  the  union  of  all  effbr  s,  of 
e  concurrence  of  all  national  authorities.  1 
le  for  success,  and  I  braved  all  the  declara- 
twers  against  me.  Circumstances  appear  to 
iffer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the 
e.  Maj  thojT  prove  sincere  in  th^  ir  decla- 
realiy  directed  them  only  against  my  power ! 
is  teiJiinated,  and  I  proclaim  my  son  under 
leon  IL  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  pre- 
ill  provisiotinlly  form  the  Council  of  tho  Go- 
interest  which  I  take  in  my  son  induces  me 
ambers  to  form,  witiiout  delay,  the  Regency 
)  all  for  the  public  safety,  in  order  to  remain 
lation. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

ing  that  can  be  imagined  could  pos- 
een  more  contemptible  than  this, 
ad  he^  supposing  him  to  have  had  the 
it^  to  appoint,  or  nominate,  or  say 
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anything  about,  his  successor  to  the  throne  ji 
France?  And  then,  where  was  bis  power,  of  wUA 
he  had  no  more  than  any  one  of  the  mice  wiUuHh 
walls  of  Paris  ?     The  fly,  in  the  fable  of  Lam- 
TAiNB,  which,  sitting   on    the    harness  of  tk 
coach-horse,  said  to  the  horses  ^^  How  we  in 
it  along  ! "  the  vanity  of  that  fly  was  not  graiv 
than  the  vanity  of  this  man  upon  this  occaaoh 
Tlie  assemblies  seem  to  have  bad  a  little  mm 
sense  :  the  two  chambers  declared  their  sitdap 
to  be  permanent ;  they  appointed  a  provisioal 
executive  government;    they   adopted  vigoiOB 
measures  for  preserving  the  peace  ;  they  gnd- 
ously  received  the  offers  of  service  of  many  bodia 
of  the  people  3  but  they  took  especial  care  to 
say  not  a  word  about  resistance  of  the  allies; 
and,  in  short,  they  made  every  preparation  ftr 
delivering   up   Paris    and    the    whole    of  their 
country,  very  quietly,  into  the  hands  of  its  in- 
vaders, who  very  soon  came,  bringing  the  King 
of  France  in  their  train ;  and,  as  we  shall  bf- 
and-by  see,  went  very  methodically  to  work  ti 
do  everything,  the  necessity  of  doing  which  hail 
been  so  strongly  urged  by  the   hired   press  of 
England^  but  of  which  I  shall  no  further  speak 
at  present,  having  to  pursue  the  vain  Napoleon 
to  his  end. 

237*  Having  abdicated,  and  performed  the  ri- 
diculous antics  mentioned  before,  he,  with  a 
parcel  of  his  favourites,  escaped  from  Paris  is 
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disguise,  and  reached  the  little  town  of  Roche- 
^^roRT,  in  Brittany.  There  he  got  on  board  of  a 
jbrig  of  war,  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  went  to  the 
^English  ship,  the  Bbllerophon,  and,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  Captain  Maitland,  the  commander  of 
ihat  ship.  Captain  Maitland,  of  course,  soon 
^  ^brought  him  to  England ;  and,  that  it  might  be 
^'as  far  from  gaping  London  as  possible,  he  took 
™him,  very  judiciously,  to  Plymouth.  He  had 
■*with  him  one  Lieutenant-General  with  a  wife 
'*'  and  three  children,  two  other  Lieutcnant-Gene- 
9  irals,  several  other  persons,  his  ^^  personal  sur- 
^'  geon,''  besides  forty  other  persons,  and  great 
^*  heaps  of  money  and  diamonds.  Already  there 
^  were  baseness  and  poltroonery  enough ;  but^ 
^'  as  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  overdo  it,  he  ad* 
^  dressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent 
1^    from  Plymouth  : 

Your  Royal  HiOH!tEU, — A  prej  to  the  factions  which 
({  dittrect  my  countrj,  and  to  the  enmitj  of  the  greatest  Powers 
|j  of  Europe,  I  hare  ended  my  political  career;  and,  like  The* 
mistocles,  I  seek  an  asylum  among  a  foreign  people.  I  place 
myself  under  the  protection  of  British  laws,  which  I  invok* 
f  hmn  your  Royal  Highness,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  de-> 
I      termined,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 


f 


238.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  calumny  on  the 
French  people.  He  had  not  been  a  prey  to  any 
factions ;  he  had  been  a  prey  to  his  own  insolent 
vanity.  Tkemistocles,  indeed !  What  an  empty 


caxconb  it  must  have  beeal  ModLhefai 
about  British  lam  !  This  is  like  his  do^ 
gabble  recorded  by  his  biographers.  •  He  f 
with  regard  to  us,  a  ftUmter  qf  «Mr,  m1| 
thing  more  i  and,  irith  regard-  to  the  Bif, 
France,  he  was  umply  «  retaeU  If  a«  di 
we  had  a  right  to  deliver  hiiD  up  to  UiM 
reign,  as  one  of  his  suljeets;  andsssi 
soner  of  war,  who  had  laid  down  his  amsa 
surrendered  hiipself  to  ue>  we  miglit  hsire-fi 
him  his  liberty,  and  have  suflfered  him  t» 
main  here,  if  we  had  chosen ;  but  hie  pel 
sions  to  write  letters  to  the  Kiog  of  B||)i 
were  no  better  than  they  would,  have  been  fsi 
ether  prisoner  of  war.  He  had.  been  caM 
Emperor ;  and  he  had  been  a  great  mk&ec\  i 
he  had  bad  kings  at  has  feet^  braught  dM 
the  bravery  of  the  French  people ;  bnt,  hs^ 
turned  fool,  having  married  into  the  fimdfai 
kings,  having  become  insufferably;  vain  and 
Solent,  and  having  wanted  tlie  eoiiraga  la 
trieve  his  aflbirs,  he  had  come  down  sgpii 
that  which  he  had  risen  from;  and  he  reaDfi 
no  mote  in  the  eye  of  the- laws  of  Bnglandtd 
any  common  soldier  taken  at  the  batdeof  11 
TBRLoo.  But  what  excites  our  loathing  hen 
his  excessive  baseness,  /itvoitaf^' firom.Gsi 
the  Fourth  protection,  and  calling  hioL  the  p 
'^  generous "  of  his  enemies^  deserved  a  di 
once  a  day  for  fifty  years.    Why^  I  wSL  be  hsi 
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'xo  fhid  a  hundred  thonsand  men  hi  England,  each 
of  whom  would  have  suffered  any  death  that 
"npou  could  have  inflicted  upon  him,  rather  than 
'ilmve  called  George  the  Fourth  "  generous.**  It 
^^ay  be  f  aid,  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  George 
•tte  Fourth  5  but  were  there  no  razors,  no  pen- 
Bfluiives,  on  board  the  Bellerophon  ?  Had  his 
i|^  personal  surgeon"  no  laudanum,  or  other  potent 
*MHrug  ?  There  was  the  sea,  at  any  rate.  It  was 
i^hhrd  if  he  could  not  have  got  some  one  tb 
ii'tie  a  shot  to  his  heels.  When  an  American 
itiivas  told,  not  long  before  this  very  time,  that  he, 
j|i4iaving  been  born  in  America  before  the  rebellion, 
0inight  avoid  ruin  by  claiming  his  rights  of  alle- 
if^giance  as  a  subject  of  the  king,  he  exclaimed, 
II  *  What !  are  there  neither  razors  nor  ropes  in 
l^Sngland?"  I  do  not  believe  that  an  act  of 
Hi  -baseness  equal  to  this  was  ever  before  committed 
^  "by  any  man  of  any  nation. 

f  239.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  act 
i  of  baseness  received  a  suitable  punishment.  It 
was  settled  by  our  Government  that  he  should  be 
iConveyed  on  board  an  English  ship  to  the  island 
«f  St.  Helena  :  und  here  it  is  of  importance  to 
observe,  that  this  very  island  had  been,  while  he 
was  at  Elba,  pointed  out  as  a  proper  place  to  send 
•him  to ;  and  the  hired  press  distinctly  proposed 
that  he  should  be  sent  from  Elba  to  this  very 
island  of  St.  Helena.  He  was  taken,  in  the 
month  of  August,  from  on  board  the  Bellero- 


dence  for  him  in  the  i«land,  wl^a 
gBBitled  diij  Rnd night  hjBaffifH 
of  bU  property  wu  taken  from  I 
of  it  waa  of  vny  great   amow 

very  curioua  that,  in  all  his  hurry 
he  did  not  forget  to  commit  thii 
upon  tlie  French  nation.  Every  ah 
vBlu»ble  effects,  found  in  hi*  cbeati 
been  taken,  and  sent  to  the  treai 
'I'he  great  thing  of  all  which  h« 
talcen  care  of,  was  the  amaauiig 
liiniBeir  and  the  divert  member* 
Before  he  sailed,  he  sent  a  proteet 
mcnt,  dated  on  board  the  Bkllbb 
10th  of  August ;  and  this  proteet 
more  childish  and  stupid  than  th 
Prince  Regent.     The  fbllowiiig  bi 

I  aolemnly  proteit,  before  Ood  mid  naa, 
tion  of  my  ucr*d  rigbu,  in  dttpoalBg  bj  i 
ud  mj  lltMttj:  I  came  TnlDtiMrilj' .  oa  h 
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^xpast  to  Europe  of  their  hoaoar,  of  tbeir  lews,  end  their 

^     .bertj.    British  faith  will  he  buried  in  the  hoepitelitj  of  the 

jM^ttllerophoQ.    I  appeal  to  history :  it  will  say  that  an  enemy 

jli^o  for  twenty  years  made  war  upon  England,  eame  freely 

^^A  liis  adTersity,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  its  laws. 

^onld  he  give  a  more  flattering  proof  of  his  esteem  and  of  his 

Silioiilidencel      Bot  how  did  the  English  reply  to  so  much 

^pttgnanimityl    They  pretend  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hind 

|jp  this  enemy;  and  when  he  gare  himself  op. to  their  fiuth, 

S^lwy  sacrificed  him. 

^  ll  NAPOLEON. 

.    ^    Dated  on  Board  the  BelUrophon, 
at  tta,  Aiig.4, 


.,     240.  Here  we  have  all  the  vanity,  all  the  dog- 
.matical  nonsense,  all  the  wild  notions,  all  the 


;  affectation  of  smartness,  of  a  French  coxcomb. 

fie  did  not  come  voluntarily  on  board  the  Bkj.lk* 

^ ,  itoPHON  :  he  oame  to  save  himself  from  the  dan- 

,  gtrs  of  war.     He  was  engaged  in  war  against 

.  England ;    he  was  in  flight  from  the  arms  of 

Bngland  ;  he  came  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and 

did  not  surrender  himself;  he  was  a  prisoner  of 

war,   and   not  a  guest.    The  captain  received 

,  him,  not  in  consequence  of  any  particular  orders^ 

but  received  him  as  a  fugitive  enemy,  afad  spared 

'    his  life ;  and,  therefore,  in  making  him  a  prisoner 

|f   of  war,  and  treating  him  as  such,  the  captain  laid 

^    no  ambush,  and  did  not  forfeit  his  honour  and 

^    tarnish  his  flag.    The  observation,  that  ^'  British 

I     ^  faith  will  be  buried  in  the  hospitality  of  the 

*     ^  Bellerophon,''  is    either   bad   translation,  or 

,     downright  nonsense.    His  claiming  theproteC' 

Hon  of  our  laws ;  the  very  expression  shows, 

V 


kin  ID  aBy..olh*  tmpa/^tf  tliam  m  « 
wy.  E'9r  him  to  talkofMUeni'inii 
ia  another  instance  otjtmfammt  IhCi 
mean  hy  " magnttnitiiity  f  "  -^leoa 
Goternmcat  wm  wrji  ba^  :faut.i4  nn 
tbe  hand  of  hMfntaUtj  to  him^-  mai 
and  it  could  aoti  pledge  ite  &iUi  to  ji 
241.  TbQ  EDgMi  sawnmrnmLm 
imd  pHTt  iit  thia  gam.  HawM.aaal 
a  fugitive  from  eetual  fight  agMnat  ^ 
canw  to  that  chancttfii  tnAf  la  aava  I 
and  t>ia  ptander,  he  aurfendertd.  him^ 
an  Elogliali  waa-of-war^.  Uavm^jdM 
Qordiiig  to  aii^  the  prindplat  and  n^ 
^nd  aecardiug.to  th«  lawaof  fipgfaKid, 
•(war;  wdif oiirgo««ftiaHat,l>ad«ql 
vbieh  biecwM  it,  it  would  faKia.Ji^pi 
WRf  E  o^  war»  uam  tfac  «igntns^&  tiw 
wibb  Franoe^  and  tfaen»  as.bi  iIm  ;■ 
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ty  wliieli  every  just  man  must  candemli^ 
Njitthe  wasnotaguestinEng^nd:  mid  there  wite 
ffb^  violation  of  law  in  not  setting  him  at  Uberrf. 
'i|l£t»  Helkna  he  went ;  and  there  he  remainedl^ 
■M  talked  away  the  rest  of  his  Ufe^  whik  Us 
i^dbUing  companions  were  writing'  down  hm 
i^brdiiy  or  pretended  words,  to  be  moidded  intb 
ifcbfca,  for  the  amusement  of  the  idlers  who 
dimge  about  in  public  reading  places  in  England. 
llhis  sort  of  life  he  led^  having  every  thing  that 
ids  wanted  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  until  the  Sth 
tf  May,  1820,  when  he  died,  and  when  be  was 
ttaried  in  that  same  island.  Towards  the  cfcise 
if  his  life,  and  indeed  for  several  years  beEcwe 
IkBt,  intelligence  relating  to  bim  became  a  matter 
lif  curiosity  rather  than  of  interest,  and  of  slender 
icoriosity  too.  Great  battles  tell  well  for  the  day^ 
but,  the  hero  who  wins  them  must  end  well,  in 
order  for  the  battles  to  be  recurred  to  with  inte- 
rest. Lord  NuLsoN,  lucky  throughout  his  life, 
Mto, still  more  ludiy  in  his  death.  His  victories 
afill  always  be  remembered  with  delight,  aad 
IMVff  be  spoken  of  unaccompanied  wiUi  Us  owm 
name :  but  victories  fade,  when  he  who  baft 
gained  them  has  faded. 

242.  The  great  error  of  Navoluov  arose  bom 
hta  incurable  vani^«  He  had  under  him  lfa# 
bmvest  armies  that  the  world  ever  saw)  the  m^ 
lion  who  sent  forth  those  annies  iMulebiaafga 
iod  put  down  all  tyrants ;  be  proceeded  well  m 
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guiee  ciung  lo  nis  nean ;  to  nis 
would  be  called  "  Emperor  :'*  ■ 
"  your  Majesty,"  were  the  laat  ti 
saluted  liis  ears.  The  Freuch  nai 
forth  in  the  name  of  liberty;  they 
power  to  fulfil  their  desires  and  co 
misused  liis  power,  he  betrayed  his 
had  his  just  reward;  and  though  tli 
vemment  acted  unjustly  in  the  ca 
ordained  that  one  crime  shall,  in  n 
punished  by  the  commiBBion  of  anot 
be  truly  said  of  him,  as  Dr.  Jom 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  tliat 

He  left  a  came,  at  which  ibe  world  gr 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  utile. 

243.  Having  dismissed  this  ma: 
as  much  ceremony  as  he  deserved  a 
we  must  now  go  beck  to  the  high  a 
how  they  proceeded  to  eflfect  the  h 

t-IlA  Fr(>nf>T)  Tiannia      noil   th*  rlivnnXH. 
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^AteRLoo.  We  have  seen  before,  that  the 
■IfiiM  crowned  gentlemen  had  a  tniilion  of  bay** 
~M0t8  to  push  forward  at  the  breast  of  France ; 
^ajt*  still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
j|;Wte  were  forty  or  fifty  times  as  many  guineas 
ar'ipployed  to  eifect  this  great  object.  The  finan^ 
|i1p«1  accounts  of  this  year,  as  published  by  the 
■lifeuse  of  Commons,  served  to  explain  this  mat- 
^iir  pretty  satisfactorily,  for  the  expenditure  for 
:gib  one  year  amounted  to  a  Jmndred  and  thirty 
^illuma  of  pounds  siei^Kng  I  So  that  this  was  not  a 
l||leap  victory,  at  any  rate.  The  victory  was, in  fact, 
^fitrchased:  and  it  is  the  debt,  arising,  in  consi- 
i^l^emble  part,  from  this  one  victory,  which  is  now 
jg^):833)  shaking  this  great  kingdom  to  its  very 
jl^ntre,  and  bringing  our  ancient  establishments 
jumbling  down  about  our  ears. 

.244.  The  allies  did  not  push  at  once  to  Paris^ 
Itni  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  Hanoverians^ 
4od  all  had  got  together,  so  as  to  enter  France  at 
^  points  in  the  north  and  towards  th^  east ;  and 
|||-  order  also  to  give  the  treason  at  Paris  time 
fo  get  NAPOLEOiN  out  of  the  way  by  some  mean» 
^  another.  His  ^^  flight "  was  a  very  curious 
pfifair.  He  had  about  two  hundred  miles  to  go 
(o  RocHFORT,  in  Brittany,  He  got  there  per* 
fectly  in  secret,  though  he  had  a  retinue,  as  we 
'|uive  seen,  of  upwards  of  fifty  persons  with  him, 
pnd  had  forty  or  fifty  large  cases  of  plate  and 
jewellery,  and  valuable  effects:  all  which  savoured 


Ttatth,  in  iWO,^li—*i»iwi  tmm,  1 
Uy/'  Mmwti  Urn  to  fa*  pmUf  wb 
iHfcra  he  mIM  horn  CmrnMoamm^  i 
U»  to  briag  am^  obbcb  of  ^Ibsli 
sorta,  snftcicDt  to  loW  tw»  — fch 
Ibar  huiHlrcd  I«h  each.  Omu  a 
wliidi  fdfeets  I  mywir  w»r,  m«^  pi 
HoLTEo(a>  Htm*,  st  BonfSDxvs,  I 
«A«r  thedepBrtflieofCffABU^  in  I 
c«n  be  no  d«^  Ib  the  mmd  •#  nn 
hu  net  a  taste  £»"  being  di^cd,  ti 
Nafolbon  wu  sufficed  to  eacKpe  by 
and  by  the  nndentteoil  eenvetaCia 
agent*  of  the  fttliea.  It  »  clew  I 
brought  Me  snl  down  to  the-  baa 
being  content  with  pemuHien  to  Hrt 
tnnialMtcd.  11>e  whole  of  bin  eon 
going  o»  hoerd  the  BsiiinMiwoN, 
He  WB»  nMst  Kkely  dhposeii'to  gotc 
Stateay  aoft  ^vm  eneounged.  to  feelie 
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^k^ery  liundred  yards^  the  gallant  eonquerore  of 

i^Mnce  marched  forwards  t6  Parfs^  suffering  old 

iijouis  to  come  after  theniy  with   his   ^  high- 

jjlflfaided    and     loyal    noblesse/'    froth    Ghknt. 

aAfore  we  notice  the  effects  which  wer^  pro- 

Blflhteed  in  England  by  this  erent,  we  must  first 

idoswe  before  us   the  memorable  treaties  which 

/INrere  the  result  of  the  bringing  back  of  Napo- 

^VON  and  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo^  referring,  at 

^:tlie  same  time,  to  the  *^  declaration  df  thfe  allies/' 

liisBued  at  Viknna,  and  inserted  in  paragraph 

2S4  of  this  History.    That  ^'  declaration"  was 

ifeigtied  by  the   plenipotentiaries  of  France^  as 

'Vrtll  as  those  of  Austria,  England,  Prussia,  Rus- 

aia>  and  the  rest.    The  King  of  France  was  oM 

qfthe  ^^  high  allies  f\  and,  therefore,  as  it  was 

aB  undertaking  of  the  allies,  it  was  the  under«» 

taking  of  the  King  of  France  as  well  as  of  the  rest* 

It  was  a  common  cause  of  all  t)ie  parties  against 

NsAPoLEON  alone.    Yet  the  moment  Napolbon 

was  gone,   the  allies  entered   France  as   con-^ 

qoerors:  they  called  themselves  conquerors  $  and 

there  was  the  curious  sight  for  the  world  to 

behold;    a  king,  calling   himself  ^' Lotris   the 

w^ll'behved."  re-entering  his  dominions  to  put 

down  the  power  of  ah  usurper;  re-enteringf  it  as 

a  king  desired  and  beloved  by  his  people,  and  as 

one  of  his  country's  conquerors  at   the  same 

timel     However,  as  conquerors^   the  English, 

the  Austrians,  the  Russians,  and  the  Prussians^ 
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did  enter  France ;  and  tiiey  soon  convinced  tbe 
world  that  Napolboh  had  not  been  hm^ 
back  from  Elba  for  nothing. 

246.  It  was  very  soon  perceived,  that  tk 
*^  Declaration  of  Vienna,"  just  referred  to,  va 
a  mere  invention  to  deceive  the  world,  and  dul 
the  allies  were,  at  that  very  monnent,  meditatng 
the  complete  re-subjugation  of  the  French  peo* 
pk,  and  the  crippling  of  the  French  nation  far 
ages.  In  their  march  towards  Paris,  they  treated 
the  people,  everywhere,  as  a  conquered  and  so^ 
jugated  people.  There  was  scarcely  a  soldier  of 
the  live  hundred  thousands  that  crowded  int» 
France,  except,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  Englii 
army,  that  had  not  run  away  before  the  Frencb, 
or  owed  his  life  to  their  clemency.  They  now 
exhibited  cowardice  in  its  most  distinctive  cha- 
racter ;  namely,  in  insolence  and  crueltv  towardi 

m 

those  whom  they  hated  because  they  had  been 
defeated  by  them.  They  now  paid  off,  npoa 
the  feeble  and  unarmed  French,  the  long  scoie 
of  that  disgrace  which  the  brave  men  of  that 
nation  had  compelled  them  tc  bear.  Concur* 
rently,  and  in  character  with  this  their  conduct^ 
was  the  language  of  all  the  corrupt  and  stupid 
part  of  the  community  in  England,  where  the 
affair  was  talked  of  as  a  conquest^  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  where  the  vile  newspapers  were 
taught  to  cry,  more  loudly  than  ever,  for,  now 
that  we  had  it  in  our  power,  taking  vengeance 
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^mi,  France}  crippling  France;    compelling  the 
i^^VlfAcb  to  submit  to  what  was  caUed  the  ^^  social; 
lyatem/'  thereby  meaning,  generally  speaking^ 
^qfK)ti9mi ;  and,  as  pointed  more  immediately  to 
^Sngland,    meaning   a  government   of  the  few, 
|»itbout  any  participation  of  the  many,  govem-* 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
fche  many ;  or,  in  two  words,  Boroughmongering 
government.     Not  to  the  vile  newspapers,  how- 
erpr,  must  we  confine  our  recollections.     In  the- 
parliament,  the  affair  was  spoken  of  as  a  con- 
qpiest ;  and  the  way  was  paved  there  for  those 
Preaties,   those   monstrous   demands   upon   the 
king  of  France,  which  were  speedily  to  follow. 
We  shall  by-and-by  see,   that  the  conquerors 
descended,  at  last,  even  to  the  stripping  of  gal- 
leries and  museums  at  Paris;  and  it  must  not  be- 
forgotten,   that   the  allies  were  hardly  got  to 
Paris,  before  Mr.  Bankes,  then  member  for 
CoRFB  Castle,  and  more  recently  member  for 
Dorsetshire,  and  then  principal  trustee  for  the 
British  Museum,  expressed  his  hope,  ^^  that  the 
museums .  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  with 
their  present  contents   in  the  twice-conquered 
eUyqfPariiJ' 

%4kl.  It  is  right,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  parties  here,  now  to  turn  back 
to  .paragraph  232,  to  see  what  was  said  in  this 
Muae.  House  of  Commons,  and  also  in  the  House 
ot  JU^rdsj  Qnly  a  very  few  weeka  before,  at  the 
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ivm,  ui  iiMi  roey  wunea  warn  tmvaiv 
thegTMt  dutnrtMr,  ISUrouunf :;  diaq  a 
waa  nid  ^out  eonquMta,-  about  aa\  in 
Oifceble  France,  and  tuit  a  whisper.'^ 
ping  her  muBeaniB;  thon  the  profeti 
was,  to  restore  to  France  a  mild'  ani 
government,  aud,  to  use  the  wovda  af  I 
"  to  deliver  her  from  the  elemri  damm 
military  despotism ;  "  tben^  sv  te  f 
fesfling  a  desire  to  impose  humiUfuan^  < 
OD  France,  the  ihembera  of  both  house* 
a  moit  anxious  desire  to  see-  her  grai 
see  her  happy ;  then,  so  far  Irom  utt 
expreseionsorhoatilitytowards  rtte-^Vn 
you  will  fiud'thenij  if  you  refer- tothe  | 
just  mendoned,  repeatedly  saying,  that 
one  half  of  the  Frenoh  people  (tteid 
them  against  DiTapoleon  ;  then  they  re 
Napolhon  as  the  only  enemy  that  thi 
combat,  as  the  only  source  of  dango 
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fbw  the  tone  of  the  boroughmonger^orators  wa^ 
MldHy  changed ;  now  it  was  the  French  people  % 
t  i^s  the  French  ^^niindi^^  now  it  was  the 
"^abul  engendered  by  the  revolution/*  that  it 
Mia  necessary  to  change  or  to  destroy.  Havi 
Ifaile  very  same  men  had  the  indecency  to  8tig<<>* 
;tat  the  stripping  of  the  mnseuntis  of  the  '^  twie^ 
miquered  city"  of  Paris.  Now  it  was  necessary^ 
6  deprive  France  (not  Napoleon  any  longer)  rf 
Ufe  power  of  '^  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
flenrld''  and  "oversetting  the  social  system/' 
9hich  latter  was  a  favourite  phrase  of  that  Lord 
2^sTLBREA6H^  whosc  Very  natural  end  I  shall 
iy-and-by  have  to  record, 

248.  llius  backed  on,  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
PWris  set  to  work,  in  good  earnest,  crippling  and 
ilripping,  imposing  tributes,  and  loading  with 
iebt  and  taxes.  The  scheme  of  the  borough* 
itongers  of  England,  in  particular,  was  to  load 
llie  French  nation  with  debt ;  to  establish  a  sys- 
Mn  of  funding,  such  as  had  enabled  them  for  so 
ndany  years  to  prevent  a  reform  of  the  parliament 
in  England.  They  knew  that  the  effectual  way 
of  keeping  down  a  people  was  to  create  bands 
oi  usurers  to  take  their  earnings  from  them,  and 
keep  them  poor ;  they  knew  that  the  more  that 
coald  be  taken  from  the  industrious  part  of  the 
people,  and  given  to  idlers,  the  more  secure 
vOmild  be  their  power;  and,  if  they  could  effect 
tlie  establishment  of  a  system  like  this  in  France^ 
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tbey  thought  they  should  ensure  their  power  «i 
the  French  governmeut  as  their  tool  to  foi 
down  the  French  people*  If  this  system  ad 
the  French  king  hated  by  his  pe<^le,  so  ■■ 
the  better  for  the  boroughmongers  ;  for  dues) 
became  more  dependent  upon  them.  TV 
therefore,  was  a  grand  object  with  the  lEofi 
"boroughmongers;  and  this  object  to  a  greste 
tent  they  effected  by  the  treaties  which  we  i 
now  about  to  see.  In  their  haste,  in  thdr  hmi 
and  in  the  pleasing  agitation  of  triumph,  thej, 
well  as  their  cunning  agents,  wholly  overlook 
the  COST  of  this  profound  scheme  ;  they  wk 
overlooked  the  ultimate  consequence  of  delin 
ing  an  industrious  people  over  to  bands  of  umt 
called  fundhoiders ;  being  so  eag^r  to  effect  tb 
object  of  permanently  keeping  the  people  do; 
they  seemed  not  to  have  reflected  upen  the  p 
sibility  of  finally  bringing  themselves  down 
the  same  means.  Against  any  open  resistii 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  they  were  prepsr 
they  thought,  by  an  everlasting  standing  ar 
and  a  Bourbon  police ;  and,  as  to  a  resistai 
of  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  they 
more  thought  than  the  farmer's  wife  thinks 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  when  sh< 
about  to  take  their  honey  by  suffocating  th 
with  brimstone,  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

249.  We  shall   by-and-by  see  that    they  i 
ceived   themselves  in  this  respect ;    but,  in  i 
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■meanwhile^  they  acted  upon  these  principles  and 

iirith  these  views,  in  dictating  to  the  degraded 

liBgurbon  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  20th  of  No- 

ijMBibcr^  1815.     As  to  the  other  ^^  high  allies/' 

ipjtliey^  actuated  by  the  same  general  principles  of 

■liostility  towards  the  rights  of  the  people^  bad 

H/twch  of  them  his  own  separate  interests  to  pro- 

gfVide    for^    in    the  enfeebling  and    crippling  of 

iiRrance.      Then  came  the  savage  Russians^  the 

^plotting    Austrians,    the   up-start    and    greedy 

ijP^ussianSy  alF  of  whom  had  run  like  hares  before 

I  the  republican  soldiers  of  France  5    then  came 

jthey  all^  aided  by  their  brother  conqueror  the 

y  Bourbon^  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those  fron« 

I  tier- towns,  which  were  necessary  to  the  defence 

I  and  tranquillity  of  France,  and  which  had  been 

,  won  by  the  valour  of  her  soldiers.     Not  only  the 

surrender  of  towns  of  that  description,  but  of 

other   towns,  which  were  in   the   possession  of 

France  before  ike  first  revolution;  and  "Louis 

the  well-beloved"  had  the  scandalous  poltroonery 

to  consent  to  such  a  treaty.     It  was  a  conquest, 

and  this  king  was  one  of  the  conquerors ;  it  was 

a  conquest  effected;  by  a  combination  of  all  the 

kings  and  emperors  against  one  people,  but  not 

effected  without  a  hundred  millions  of  English 

money,  the   employment  of  which  money,  and 

other  sums  for  similar  purposes,  is  now  shaking 

the  hierarchy  of  England  to  pieces,  that  being 
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one  of  the  first  of  the  consequences  of  the  eBl» 
prise  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

250.  Besides  the  cession  of  towns  and  of  Iff* 
ritory,  we  shall  find  the  treaty  imposing  a  MM 
on  the  French  nation,  as  remuneration  to  the» 
veral  potentates  for  the  trouble  and  expense  fli 
conquering  and  stripping  them  ;  and,  as  if  tb 
were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the 
allies  for  having  had  the  support  of  ^'  one  Mf* 
of  the  people  of  France,  the  people  of  Fnoee 
were  to  maintain  two  hundred  thousand  fore^i 
troops  for  five  years,  to  be  stationed  in  France^ 
in  order  *^  to  protect  them  in   the  enjoyment  i 
their  liberty  and  happiness  !''      But  there  ia  » 
description  of  this  treaty,  or  rather  set  of  trcf 
ties,  that  can  possibly  do  justice  to  this  part  of 
the  history  of  these  times.     We  must  see  tke 
treaties  themselves,  or  we  have  but  a  faint  ida 
of  the  reality.     Documents  of  this  sort,  of  thii 
very  great  importance,  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed :  to  know  what  they  were,  we  must  see 
them  and  read  them  with  attention.     The  pub- 
lic, at  this  moment,  are  nearly  twenty  years  re- 
moved  from  the  date  of   these  treaties,      lie 
main  body  of  the  active  men  of  the  present  dij 
were  children,  or  mere  boys,  when  these  treaoct 
were  made ;  and  it  is  them,  and  those  who  shaD 
come  after  them,  that  we  have  to  inform ;  and 
we  cannot  give  them  solid  information  without 


pving  them  the  facts  in  detail,  and  aK  the  for*" 
nalitres  attending  their  promulgation,    Ta  profit 
idly  from  the  infonnaSion  which  I  am'  now  en- 
deavouring to  communicate  to  the  English  reader^ 
be  ought  first  to  go  back  and  read  again  the  hJh 
bsr  part  of  Chapter  iV,,  where  he  will  find  the 
state  of  opinions  in  England  described,  previotur 
to  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.    Then 
he  should  go  to  paragraph  224,  and  there  read 
the  *'  declaration  of  the  allies"  upon  the  landing. 
of  Napoleon  from  Elra.      He  will  there  see 
tJseir  professions  of  disinterestedness  with  regard 
Co  France  ;  he  will  there  see  that  their  declara- 
tion was  against  Napoleon^  as  the  eiitttij  ami 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world;  he  will'  there 
see  that  they  pledge  themselves  to  give  effect  to 
the  late  treaty  of  Pauis;  he  will  there  see  th»C 
they  declare  their  readiness  to  give  assistance  to 
the  French  king  and  the  French  people  against 
the  usurper  and  all  his  designs ;  and  then^  when 
he  has  read  these  treaties  which  I  am  now  about 
to  insert,  he  will  find  them  treating  France  aa  a 
conquered  nation ;  he  will  find  them  parcelling 
out  her  territory,  taking  firom  her  even  a  part  of 
her  ancient  dominions,  extorting  a  tribute  firom 
her,  keeping  military  occupation  of  France'  her- 
self for  five  years,  standing  by  with  a  bayonet  m 
hand,   to  compel  the  people  to  submit  to  any 
slavery  imposed  by  their  tool,  the  Bourbon  king  ; 
loading  them  with  a  debt,  and  placing  them  un- 


is,  no  man  tliat  reads  the  following 
have  any  other  view  of  that  coaduct  ai 
motives. 


The  Allied  Poireri  LiviDf  bj  their  «x«rtioiu 
umph  or  their  ini>,  pT«aer*ed  FrancA  o'nd  £ui 
couTuUioDi  vilb  wLich  they  were  threatened  1 
terpriie  at  NapolMa  Buonaparte,  and  bj  the 
■jatem  intioduCGd  intu  Fraace  for  ita  aupport 
participate  with  hia  most  Cbriatian  Mnjeatj  i[ 
the  iiiTiolsble  muateDanca  of  rojal  dignity,  am 
the  Talidily  of  ibe  Comtilutioasl  Cbaiter,  to  cm 
happily  re-eatablisLed  in  France,  and  to  bring 
France  aad  its  neigbboura  tboia  relationa  fouail 
procal  conGdeace  and  good'Hill.  wliich  the  did 
(juencpa  of  tbe  revolution  and  ajstem  ofconquai 
interrupted  j  and  ai  they  are  convinced  th^t  tli 
cannol  ba  altainrd,  except  by  an  arraagvment 
give  tbemjuat  iademnitj  foe  tbe  pait.  >nd  aa]i< 
the  future — Tiiey  bare  llenfore,  in  coBunon  1 
jesljr  the  King  of  Fionce,  deliberated  on  the  meai 
aboat  Buoli  an  srnmgeiiient ;  and  aa  tbey  bare  co 
xtvn  (bat  (he  indemuitiea  due  to  iba  Powen  a 
nboll/  either  in  cesaiona  of  territory  or  in  pe 
meuls.    without  ^reatlr    iniucine  the  eaasniinl 
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I^j  the  several  difpontione  founded  open  tlieee  baiee.  Is 
W'Tievr,  and  to  this  end.  His  Msjestj  tbe  King  of  Great 
7  4muii  and  Hanover,  for  himself  and  his  Allies  on  one  side, 
1^  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre  on  the  other 
^m,  have  appointed  for  their  Plenipotentiaries  to  discuse, 
on,  and  sign  the  Definitive  Treaty. — (Here  are  the 
of  the  iniuisters.)  Their  full  power  having  been  ex* 
and  found  in  due  order,  have  signed  the  following  ai^ 


Art.  I.  The  frontiers  of  France  remain  as  they  were  id 
00»  with  the  exception  of  the  reciprocal  modifications  in 
'la  Article:  — 

^•l.  In  the  North  tbe  frontier  line  remains  as  it  was  fixed  in 
gm  treaty  of  Paris,  till  opposite  Quevorain,  thence  it  goe» 
i40B|P  the  ancient  frontiers  of  the  Belgie  provinces,  of  the 
,ffBi«r  Bishoprick  of  Leige,  and  of  the  Duchy  of  BouiUoo, 
^  tbey  were  in  1790,  so  that  the  territories  of  Marienbo'rgb 
^  Philipperille,  with  the  fortresses  of  the  same  name,  and 
§m  whole  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  remain  without  the  French 
Xntiern  From  Villars,  by  Orval,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  de* 
iVtsnent  of  the  Ardennes,  and  the'  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  as  far 
I  J?«rle,  on  the  road  leading  from  Thionville  to  Treves,  the 
ontier  line  remains  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris* 
lom  Perle  it  g^s  over  Launsdorf,  Wallnich,  Schardoi'f, 
inderweiling,  Pelleweller,  which  places,  with  their  ban* 
,  all  remain  to  France ;  to  Honore  and  along  the  old 
of  the  district  of  Saarbrack,  so  that  Saarlouis  and  the 
Mine  of  the  Saar,  with  the  places  on  the  right  of  thei  above* 
iMitioned  line,  with  their  banlleurs,  will  come  without  the 
'rench  frontiers.  From  the  frontiers  of  the  district  of  Saar^ 
voelc  the  frontier  line  shall  be  the  same  which  now  separatee 
b#  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Germany,  as  frir  as 
B  tbe  boundary,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  the  wlMde 
f .  the  territory  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Laata,  ineluidinf 
b«  fortresses  of  Landau,  shall  belong  to  Germany.  Th* 
onra  of  Wiessemberg,  however,  which  is  interseoted  by  thift 
hwmff  remains  wholly  to  France,  with  a  rayoa  on  tbe  left 
mak ;  this  rsyon  mutt  not  exceed  1000  toises,  and  will  be 
aore  particularly  deU^rmioed  by  the  Cooimisaionin  who  will 
isveafter  be  appointed  to  regulate  the  frontiers. 
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COBTH  of  tb<  rirer  m>j  in  procasa  of  tima  t, 
■liwitiiwn  thall  b«  ippcanied  witfcin  ttoaa 
High  CMitnotinc  F«inn,«k  bMk  aUlM,  £■  Ofd 
Mid  eiuuinitiao.  Tba  liilf  of  tba  bridge  1 
bwfk  Bud  Kebl  ahaU  brioo)  to  FiaoMi'Mid  t 
Um  Gmd  Docbr  af  Badan. 

3.  Tc  raMora  a  diract  eoBiimBioBtia&  b«twi 
o(  Gaaarm  and  S«iUeriaiid,  that  part  af  Oie  U 
lAiob  ia  bouadad  «■  tba  aaM  by  tb«  X«ka  oT 
MBtb  hj  tba  tamhxj  «f  iba  Canton  of  Gaaa* 
bf  tha  Canton  of  Vaod,  and  on  lb*  Wat  bgr  tk 
V«n«ak,  and  a  Una  whiob  MOprdienda  tba 
Cdax,  Boaoj,  and  Mapaia,  but  l««ran  tb«  C* 
naj  to  fnaaa,  U  otdad  to  Iba  gubaeuaiiadwM 
with  tba  Canton  of  Ovmt*. 

4.  Fiom  tba  GrontiaT  of  Iba  Cantcm  vt  Ooi 
ditamiiean,  tba  froatieT  lina  ia  tlia  aa^«  •• 
1T96,  aapsralad  Franaa  &Dm  Bavo^  aaid  tba  4 
Tba  iriatioaa  wbicb  tba  irealj  of  J81«  bad  i» 
twaaa  Franca  and  tba  FrinoipMj'ttf  Alvnaa 
caaaa,  and  die  aama  ralaticna  ftba  plaoa  bMw« 
palilj  aad  tba  kiagdOin  al  SanliniB. 

5.  All  tairitoriea  ud  diatricta  tnelodad  will 
of  f  raaca,  m  find  bj  tba  piatnt  AMl«la«  mi 
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:«iie1e,  are  no  longer  to  Mong  to  the  Fiene^  tenilorf* 
AiB^ll  be  given  up  to  the  Allied  Powers,  in  the  period  epeeMM* 
iki^m  Aa  Militarj  ConTention,  ennezed  to  the  9th  Artiele  ef  Ae 
int  Treaty ;  and  hia  Majeatf  the  Kiag  of  Fnmoe  re« 
ineea  for  ever,  for  hiauelf,  hia  heirs  and  sueceasors,  the' 
It  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  he  hitherto  ezer*- 
over  the  said  fortresses  and  territoriei. 
^     Art.  111.  As  the  fortifications  of  HuningneB  have  alwayt 
.^jjImsh  a  groond  of  nneasinesa  to  the  City  of  Baale,  the  High 
^  ^Contracting  Powers,  to  give  to  Switaerland  a  freeh  proof  of 
y.yllMir  eire  and  good-will,  have  agreed  among  themaelvee  to 
fa^  bsre  the  fortifications  of  Haninguen  raxed,  and  the  French 
.  ^  Oovemment  engages,  for  the  same  reasons,  never  to  repait 
thoBs,  and  not  to  erect  any  other  fortifieations  within  thver 
1^  Icagoea  of  the  City  of  Basle. 
ffa       The  neutrality  of  Switserland  shall  be  extended  to  tUC 
.  .  piooe  of  territory  which  lies  north  of  a  liae  to  be  drawn  fWm 
^  Ugine,  that  plsoe  included,  on  the  soath  of  the  Lake  of  Aa« 
_   atey»  over  La  Verge  (in  the  Bremen  Gaaeile,  La  Verye),  t0 
\     Loeherroine,  sod  from  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Bourget  and  tbo 
M^   Hhone,  in  the  same  manner  aa  is  fixed  by  the  3tnd  Artide  ol 
^    llio  final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  respect  to  the 
ptovince  of  Chablais  and  Fancig^y. 

•  The  troops,  therefore,  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  havo 
la  these  provinces,  whenever  the  Powers  adjacent  to  SwifMT^ 
Und  are  in  a  state  of  open  hostility,  or  are  on  the  e?o  of  iuoh* 
B  otate,  shall  retire,  and  may  for  that  purpose  take,  hi  case  of 
meed,  the  way  over  the  Valloia ;  but  no  armed  troops  ef  ady 
Other  Power  can  pass  through,  or  bo  stationed  in,  the  abonro 
*  provinces,  except  such  aa  Switaeriand  thinks  fit  to  aendt  Ai- 
tiior;.  bnt  this  state  of  thinga  muat  not  hinder  the  adimau^: 
tntion  of  these  countries,  aa  the  civil  officera  of  tho  King  oik 
'      Sardinia  may  employ  the  Municipal  Guard  for  the  maintop 

naaee  of  good  order. 
'  Art.  IV.  That  part  of  the  indemnity  to  be  given  fay  FriMO. 

to  the  Allied  Powers,  which  consists  in  money,  is  fixsd  to.lh» 
asm  of  700  millions  of  francs.  The  manner,  tho  pesiods,  aaA 
the  aecurities  of  the  payment  of  this  sum,  shall  ho  ngolatad^ 
by  a  aeparate  Convention,  which  shall  be  eqjuily  filid  aid 


ill  aluKi  of  Iha  lataJMl*  naceiwtriljr  tlfrire  fta 
tutioakl  Ctiwtai,  makn  loma  mauures  oT preen 
ponr;  guanDCee  nccesiiry  far  ths  security  of  ll 
ing  8utw,  it  hai  haeu  contidered  ma  abaolatal 
occupy,  for  a  liitd  tima,  poailion*  along  tbi 
Fnince,  bj  ■  corpa  of  Allied  iroopa,  under  tha  ai 
tioD  tlial  tliia  occupation  aliall  oat  infrings  on  ll 
of  biamoit  Cliiisliui  MiJMty,  nor  oa  tlie  state 
■a  £xad  bj  tliia  Trent}- ;  lliB  number  of  Iroopa 
oead  150,000;  The  Commindar-iii-CLiefiiniune 
Power*.  I'Lis  armj  will  occupy  CduJo,  VbIbh 
cbain,  CMnbray,  Queioor.  Alaubeuge,  Lnndrei 
Rocroy,  Girel,  witb  CbDrlemonl,  Slezierat 
ThioBTille,  LoDgwy,  Bitscli,  and  tbe  Tete  de 
Louii.  Ai  France  >>  to  provide  for  tlia  miint 
itrnj,  trtry  lliing  relatiio  to  Ibia  object  ehall  t 
u  aapania  Contentiun.  In  tLi<  ConveutioD,  w 
BS  ralid  ■>  if  inserted  wotd  lor  word  in  tLii  'J'r 
Uona  ibBll  be  Gied  between  Ibe  accupj>>ng  ann< 
uul  miliury  luthDriliea  oftha  country.  Tbia' 
pation  eaonot  laal  aboea  five  years,  and  maj  a 
period.  Tbe  Allied  SoTsreigna,  alter  ui  eipir 
yeara,  and  after  tbey  bare  £ril,  in  agreement  wii 
FriDce,  maturaij  weigLed  the  aituatian  and  ■ 
aa  well  aa  tbe  pingreii  whiob  tbe  ra-aatablial 
«iid  peMe  may  bave  made  in  France,  bare  raccq 
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j-vrmy  of  occapation,  shall  quit  tbe  French  territory  in  the 
periods  fixed  in  the  Military  Conrention  annexed  to  the  9th 
•  Article  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  VII.  In  all  countries  which  shall  change  Sorereigns, 
' .  «8  well  in  virtue  of  the  present  Treaty  as  of  the  arrangements 
'  which  are  to  he  made  in  consequence  thereof,  a  period  of  six 
.  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  shall 
.be  illowed  to  the  inhabitants,  natives  or  foreigners,  of  wfaat- 
T  0Yer  condition  and  nation  they  may  be,  to  dispose  of  their 
-*  property,  if  they  should  think  fit  so  to  do,  and  to  retire  to 

whatever  country  they  may  choose. 
^^     Art.  VIII.  All  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
^'the  30th  of  May,  1814,  relative  to  the  Countries  ceded  hy 
^  that  Treaty,  shall  equally  apply  to  the  several  territories  and 

*  districts  ceded  by  the  present  Treaty. 

'  Art.  IX.  Tbe  High  Contracting  Parties  having  caused  ze- 
'  presentation  to  be  made  of  the  different  claims  arising  out  of 

■  the  non*  execution  of  the  19th  and  following  articles  of  the 

*  Treaty  of  the  SOth  of  May,  1814,  as  well  as  of  the  additional 
>  articles  of  that  Treaty  signed  between  Great  Briiaia  and 
^   France,  desiring  to  render  more  efficacious  the  stipulations 

■  made  thereby,  and  having  determined  by  two  separate  Coa- 
f  Ventions  the  line  to  be  pursued  on  each  side  for  that  purpose, 
K  tlie  said  two  Conventions,  as  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty, 
I  s^ll,  in  order  to  secure  complete  execution  of  the  abovermen- 
I    ttdned  articles,  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same 

^vrere  inserted  word  for  word  herein. 

Art.  X.  All  Prisoners  taken  during  the  hostilities,  as  well 
ms  all  Hostages  which  may  have  been  carried  off  or  given, 
•hall  be  restored  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  same 
ifhall  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  prisoners  taken  previoqsly 
to  the  Treaty  of  the  SOth  of  May,  1814,  and  who  shall  not 
already  have  been  restored. 

Art.  XI.  'ITie  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  SOth  of  May  1814. 
mnd  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  9th  of 
JvLue  1815,  are  confirmed,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  all  siich 
of  their  enactments  which  shall  not  have  been  modified  hy 
ihe  articles  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  XII.  The  present  Treaty,  with  the  Convention  a  an- 
nexed thereto,  shall  be  ratified  in  one  act,  and  the  ratificationji 
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tkcreof  shtll  be  •zchtnged  ia  tbe  space  of  two  noetk,! 
8oon«r,  if  pouible. — In  witneu  whereof,  the  r«fpeetiiilb 
nipotentiaries  have  ligned  the  eauMj  mad  haTeafixedte 
linto  the  Mala  of  their  arme. 

Done  at  Paria,  this  20th  daj  of  NoTember»  in  the  yvrf 
our  Lord  1815. 

(Signed)         (L.S.)     Castleiugi. 

(L.S.)       WZLLIXCTOI. 
(L.S.)       RiCBEUEV. 

ADDITIONAL    AATICLE. 

The  High  Contracting  Powera,  sincerely  desiring  t«  pi 
effect  to  the  meaaures  on  whioh  they  deliberated  at  tbtte 
greia  of  Viennai  relative  to  the   complete  and  nniveialife^ 
lition  uf  the  Slave  Trade,  and  having,  each  in  their  re^idii 
domiuione,  prohibited  without  restriction  their  Colonies  d 
subjects  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in   this  traffic,  o^ 
to  renew  conjointly  their  efforts,  with    the  view  of  seeni^ 
final  success  to  those  principles  which  they  proclaimed  in  ik 
Declaration  of  the  4th  of  February  1815,   and  of  conon% 
without  loss  of  time,  through  their  Ministers  at  the  Coutttf 
London  and  of  Paris,  the  most  effectual  measurea  for  the* 
tire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious,  oil 
strongly  condemned  by  the  lawa  of  religion  and  of  siim 
The  present  Additional  Article  shall  have  the  aame  foics  ■! 
effect  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Tmtl 
signed  this  day.    It  shall  be  included  in  the  ratification  of  di 
said  Treaty.    In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  PIsnipit» 
tisries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  theicuatsdi 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris  this  SOth  day  of  November,  in  the  yctf  ii 
bur  Lord  1815. 

(Signed)        (L.S.)     CasTLSRiACi. 

(L.S.)       WsLUNOTOUt 
(L.S.)       RlCHXUBV. 


SEPARATE    ARTICLES    SIGNED   WITH    RUSSIA    ALONf« 

In  execution  of  the  Additional  Article  of  the  30th  Ibf, 
1814,  his  most  Christian  IVIajesty  engages  to  send^  wiAH 
delay,  to  Warsaw,  one  or  more  Commissioners  to  coneirli 
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jifH  name,  according  to  the  tenna  of  the  said  article.  In  Uie 
^VSAinination  and  liquidation  of  the  reciprocal  claima  of  Fraoae 
pA  ftXia  late  Dachy  of  Waraaw,  and  ia  all  the  anraagemeiiU 
Illative  to  them.  His  moat  Christian  Majesty  reoogniMyit  in 
ypaot  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  hia  quality  of  King  of 
"olaiid,  the  nullity  of  the  Convention.of  Bayonn•,w^l«n46r- 
4pod  that  thia  disposition  cannot  receiye  any  applieation.  bet 
Jsa&fongiably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  ConTentionB 
Mndoned  in  the  9th  article  of  .the  Treaty  of  this  day.  The 
llWMnt  aeparate  article  has  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
W^ir9  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  of  this  day.  Jt 
ImU  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchaoged  at 
Aa^Mume  time.  In  teatimony  whereof  the  Flenipotentiaziea 
i|l¥e  signed  it,  and  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
'    I>one  at  Paris,  the  SOth  of  November,  Year  of  Grape  iai5. 

[The  SigMtarva.] 

VKXATY    OF     ALLIANCE   AND    FRIXNDSHIP    BETWEEN   BIS    &RI* 
•  TANNIC   MAJESTY    AND    THE    EMPEKOft  OF  AUSTRIA,    SIGlfED 
PARIS  THE  20th  NOVEMBER,  1815.  ' 


In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.-^ 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Alliance  concluded  at  Vieniiay  the  25^ 

SUiy  of  March  1815,  having  been  happily  attained  by  the  re- 

— fhlinlimnnt  in  France  of  the  order  of  tMnga  which  the  last 

Ivriminal  attempt  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  momentarify 

mbverted ;  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 

4lC  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Autriiy  Kii\g 

^  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Buaaiar* 

fnd  the^  King  of   Prussia,   considering  that  the  repose  of 

Xnrope  is  essentially  interwoven  with  the  confirmation  of  the 

Ofder  of  things  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Am- 

thority  and  of  the  Constitutional  Charter,  and  wishiBg  to  em* 

ploy  all  their  means  to  prevent  the  general  tranquillity  (^ 

object  of  the  wiahea  of  mankind  and  the  constant  end  of  their 

efforts)  from  being  again  disturbed;  deainms  moreoTMr.to 

draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  them  fi>r  the  common  ioMnfta 

iif  tlieir  people,  have  sesolred  to  give  to  the  prui«i|to  4KH 

Icninly  laid  down  in  the  Treatiea  of  Chanmont  of  the  let  «f 

March  1814,  and  of  Vienna  of  the  t5th  of  Manh  1815,  tte 


( 


follaw  tbe  natorl  ud  (iila*  of  the  Flaaipotu 
CutUrVHsli,  DuVa  el  WalliDgion.  Friiwe 
BiroB  of  Wuianbei^]— wbo,  nfter  bmring 
full  poiren,  foani  to  b*  in  good  and  doe  £< 
upon  ths  following  Article*  : — 

AtI.  I.  The  Higli  ContractiDg-  Parties  ree 
<o  miirlsin,  in  in  force  mud  ligour,  tlie  tnai 
wiih  liis  moil  CbriitiHD  UBJe*t7,  and  lo  mat 
tioDl  of  tlie  mid  Ireitj,  as  wall  ■■  thoie  i 
Conven'ionB  which  UiTa  refareace  thereto, 
and  r^iitl.l'ull;  executed  ia  tbeii  fullest  axtenl 

An.  11.  1  he  lligli  ConttBctin;  PHrtiea,  bi 
the  wnr  wliicb  i>  Juit  laiminiied  (br  the  i 
tuning  inTiolsbly  tha arnngemeats  settled  a 
for  ibe  mhij  and  iDtereata  of  Europe,  buve  ji 
bla  to  renew  iIjb  toid  engagemenla  by  die  pn 

signed  thia  dttj 


■  of  Li> 


>t  Chrig 


1    Ml 


ijeiiy. 


which  Napoleon  Buonapnrte  and  bi 
BuinceofthBTrBnlyoflhe  11th  of  April  181 
ettt  deluded  from  lupreme  power  in  From 
aionlhf  Contracting  Fowera  bind  theBiaeWea 
Act,  to  maintiin  in  full  rigour,  and.  abould  . 
wiib  the  whole  of  their  forces.  And  lu  tbe  i 
srj  principles  which  upheld  tbe  last  crioi 
might  again,  under  other  forma,  conTuiae  Frai 
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^ttftty  of  tbeir  respective  States,  and  for  the  general  tran* 
■•nllitj' of  Furope. 

^jA.rt.  III.  The  High  Contracting  Parties*  in  agreeing  with 
*4k  ntost  Christian  Majesty  that  a  line  of  military  position  im 
■i^buiee  should  be  occupied  by  a  corps  of  the  Allied  troops 
■wing  a  certain  number  of  years,  had  in  view  to  secare,  as 
N^  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  effect  of  the  stipulations  con* 
Jfined  in  Articles  L  and  II.  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  uni» 
ii^frmly  disposed  to  adopt  every  salutary  measure  calculated 
!  41^  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  by  maintaining  the  order 
f  tilings  re-established  in  France,  they  engage,  that  in  case 
0'  said  body  of  troops  should  be  attacked,  or  menaced  with 
ttfick,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  said  Powers  should 
Mi  again  obliged  to  place  themselves  on  a  war  establishment 
■■gainst  that  Power,  in  order  to  maintain  either  of  the  said 
■l^pulatioiis,  or  to  secure  and  support  the  great  interest  to 
■ar^ich  they  relate,  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
l^iriiish,  without  delay,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
■^nreaty  of  Chavmont,  and  eitpccially  in  pursaance  of  the  7th 
iind  8th  Articles  of  this  Treaty,  its  full  contingent  of  sixty 
rjKboasand  men,  in  addition  to  the  forces  left  in  France,  or  such 
pMrt  of  the  said  contingent  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may 
inquire  should  be  put  in  motion. 

^,j  Art.  IV.  If,  unfortunately,  the  forces  stipulated  in  the  pre* 
jAgding  Article  siiouM  be  found  insufficient,  the  High  Coa* 
iteseting  Parties  will  concert  together,  without  loss  of  time, 
Am  to  the  additional  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each 
afbr  the  support  of  the  common  cause ;  and  they  engage  to 
^l^mploy,  in  case  of  ne<;d,  the  whole  of  their  forces,  in  order  to 
IfUbling  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  teimioation,  reserr* 
^iag  to  theinselves  the  right  to  prescribe,  by  common  consent, 
■jpiwh  conditions  of  peace  as  shall  hold  out  to  Europe  a  suffi- 
t|p(ont  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity, 
i^..  Art.  V.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  having  agreed  to 
■  jQi^  dispositions  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Articles,  for  the 
Ij^fUipoee  of  securing  the  effect  of  their  engagements  during 
i  f^M  period  of  the  temporary  occupation,  declare,  oioreover, 
I  0ff]^t  even  after  the  expiration  of  this  measure,  the  said  en- 
t  j^i^ements  shall  still  remain  in  full  force  and  vigour,  for  the 
I  ^yurpose  of  earrying  into  effect  such  meaenree  as  may  b# 
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dsexncd  necessary  for  the  maintenanee  of  tbestipnlatMUfl 
tained  in  the  Articles  I.  and  II.  of  the  preient  AeL 

Art.  VI.  To  facilitate  and  to  secure  the  ezecntioa  rfi 
present  TreatVf  and  to  consolidate  the  connexions  vUdii 
rhe  present  moment  so  closely  unite  the  Four  Sorerdpi 
tho  h&p]>iuess  of  tbe  world,  the  High  Contractiiig  M 
have  agreed  to  renew  their  meetings  at  fixed  periodst  i^ 
under  tJie  immediate  auspices  of  the  Sovereigns  thnuds 
or  bj  their  respective  Ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  M^ 
iog  upon  their  common  interests,  and  for  the  considenDsi 
the  measures  which  at  each  of  those  periods  shall  btctf 
dered  the  most  salutary  for  the  repose  and  prosperitjrft 
tions,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Art.  VII.  The  present  Treaty  shall  he  ratified,  indtkii 
**fications  shall  be  exchanged  within  two  months,  or  Mi 
*'  possible. — In  faith  of  which  the  respective  PlenipiM 
tiaries  have  signed  it,  cud  fixed  thereunto  the  seals  dM 
arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  SOth  of  November,  A.D.  1815. 

(Signed)         (L.S.)     Castlereagi. 

(L.S.)     Wei.linoio* 

(L.S.)    Mettebnici. 

(L.S.)    Wessekbeis. 

NoTE.*^Similar  Treaties  were  signed  on  tbe  samedfflj 

the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty,  with  those  of  tbe  El 

peror  of  Russia  and  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  respectively. 


COPY    OF    A     NOTE    ADDBESBED    BY     TBB     BtlNISTEBS  OP 
FOUR  UNITED  C0UBT8,  TO  TUE  DVKB  OP  BICBELIXU,  W 
20X11    OF   NOVEMBEB. 

The  undersigned,  Ministers  of  the  United  CabioetSil 
tbe  honour  to  communicate  to  bis  Ezoellencv  tbe  Daki< 
Biofaelieu,  the  new  Treaty  of  Alliance  which  they 
signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  their  august 
reigns.  A  Treaty,  the  object  of  which  is  to  g^ve  to  the  fdl 
fiiples  consecrated  by  the  Treaties  of  Chaumont  and  Vitf 
the  application  most  analogous  to  present  cJrcumstancti,* 
to  connect  tbe  destiny  of  France  with  the  common  inM 
of  Europe.    The  Allied  Cabinets  regard  the  stability  of  i 
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^ler  of  things,  Lappilj  re -established  in  that  country,  as  one 
^  the  essential  bases  of  a  solid  and  durable  tranquillity.    To 

ht  object  their  united  efforts  have  constantly  been  directed ; 

d  their  sincere  desire  to  maintain  and  consolidate  the  re- 
.It  of  those  efforts  has  dictated  all  the  stipulations  of  the 

vw  Treaty.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  will  in  that  act  re«. 
-  knite  the  solicitude  with  which  they  have  concerted  the 
r^Mures  most  proper  for  removing  whatever  might  here* 
'ter  compromise  the  internal  repose  of  France,  and  prepared 

Viedies  against  the  dangers  with  which  the  Royal  Autho* 

«/,  the  foundation  of  public  order,  might  yet  be  menaced. 
^^  principles  and  intentions  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  in 
«e  respect  invariable.  Of  this,  the  engagements  which  they 
Ve  now  contracted,  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  proof; 
t  the  lively  interest  they  take  in  the  satisfaction  of  bis 
i^rt  Christian  Majesty,  as  well  as  in  the  tranquillity  flhd 
Asperity  of  his  kingdom,  induces  them  to  hope  that  the  oc* 
P9«nces  pro\  Ided  against  in  these  engagements  will  nevei; 
altzed.  The  Allied  Cabinets  perceive  the  first  guaranfetf 
hope  in  the  enlightened  principles,  magnanimous  sen* 
^«Bt8»  and  personal  virtoes  of  hie  most  Christian  Majesty  « 
ik  Majesty  has  recognised  with  them,  that  in  a  state  which 
Ky  during  the  quarter  of  a  century,  been  torn  by  revolutioD* 
^'  movements,  it  does  not  belong  to  force  slone  to  re-pro* 
^Se  calm  in  the  minds,  confidence  in  the  hearts  and  equili« 
L  vm  in  the  different  parts  of  the  social  body ;  and  that  wis- 
tos  must  be  joined  with  vigour,  and  moderation  with  firm- 
^M,  in  order  to  operate  these  happy  changes.  Far  frosft 
^ring  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  will  ever  lend  an  e^? 

'imprudent  or  passionate  counsels  tending  to  nourish  discon* 
mi»M,  renew  alarm,  reanimate  hatred  and  divisions,  the  Allied 
^biBets  are  completely  assured  by  the  equally  wise  sod  ge^ 
•30U8  dispositions  which  the  King  baa  announced  in  all  the 
MMsbs  of  his  reign,  and  particularly  at  that  of  his  retuia, 
■wr  the  late  criminal  usurpation.  They  know  that  his  Ma- 
Wj  will  oppose  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  pablic  welfare  and 
■nquillity  of  his  kingdom,  under  whatever  form  they  may 
^sent  themselves,  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  laws 
?t>mnlgated  under  his  own  auspices  ;  his  will  decidedly  pro- 
Sonced,  to  be  the  father  of  all  bis  subjecU,  without  any  " 


ill-  ! 


fai  lUe  LappineM  of  bu  cjuutry,  and  for  tl 
lli«  I'cue  of  ibe  world,  cmn  be  erownpil  wil 
Crta.  lUi:  tbnt  France,  re-ritablished  on  b 
can  TCiUBiB  ibe  place  to  wbicb  abv  is  oIlM 
ijiten-  'I'h>  uiiiier>ign((l  li»e  the  honour 
l:i<:eiUc<;T  [lie  Duke  of  Ilit:beli«u  tbeir  hifl 
(Sign«d)  : 


Paris,  Xov.  20. 

251.  Having  read  these  treaties 
taken  a  view  of  the  workings  of  tyi 
seeu  this  mass  of  odious  iiKiincerit^ 
thing  monstrous  in  man  ;  having 
glihh  borough  mongers  at  the  botto 
and  had  the  full  means  of  estimi 
villanous  motives ;  having  thus  s 
estimated,  can  we,  who  live  in  1S3> 
rejoicing  at  the  humihation  which 
them  endure  since  these  transact! 
refrain  from  enjoying  their  present 
we  refrain  from  being  delighted  u 
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i^mr  haying  acted  in  the  hypocridcal^  cruel^  ra<* 
Mlmionny  and  cowardly  manner,,  depicted  in  theae 
Ifhiiiactions  ?  But,  thus  viewed  in  the  gro80| 
only  in  one  great  official' piece  of  information^ 
do- not  yet  see  their  conduct  in  its-  true  and 
imt  striking  light.  Hiere  are  frequently  little 
jpott ;  spots  little,  when  considered  with  reg^d 
lir«  the  whole  surface,  which  are  better  calculated 
ii^-give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit 
lit  the  parties  to  a  transaction,  than  we  can  de* 
from  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  picture  all 
n  ti^ther.  There  were  of  this  description 
y  particular  spots  or  points  in  these  transac- 

ions,  which  might  be  noticed  with  great  advan- 

•  I  / 

ttlgt  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  shall  content 
nself  with  two  of  these;  namely,,  fibst,  the 
plotting  to  death  of  Marshal  Ney  (who  had  been 
ijkeated  by  Napojlbon  a  Marshal  and  Prince  of 
ibe  MosKWA,  who  had  joined  Napoleon  upon 
tib  landing  from  Elba,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
fienerals  commanding  the  army  in  Pauis,  when 
liie  Allies  arrived,  Wellington  being  the  Ge- 
aeral-in-Chief) ;  and,  second,  the  stripping 
rf  the  galleries  and  museums.  These  are  two 
Ittiisactious  which  mark,  in  very  striking  colours, 
lie  character  of  the  government  during  the  re- 
gency and  reign  of  this  King,  George  the  Fourth  ; 
■id,  therefore,  they  are  worthy  of  our  particular 
ittention. 
252.  Lau.s  accused  all  those  of  rebellion  and 
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treason   who  had  been   conspicuous  in  joiiuDS 
Napoleon  on   his  return;  but,  soon  after  fa 
return    td    Paris,    the    Bourbon   published 
amnesty,    reserving    a  few   persons  for 
punishment       Amongst    these     few    was 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had    risen  to.  his  high 
from  very  humble  life,  but  who  had  seeu,  dan 
his  battles,  kings  and  princes  and  nobles 
before  him,  like  sheep  before  a  dog.     It  was 
the  time  for  the  high-blooded  to  avenge 
selves ;  they  had  this  man   in   a  prison,  andB 
blood,  shed  by  tlie  executioner,  was  to  wipe  o< 
the  difigrace  which  his  skill    and  his  valour  ial 
indicted  upon  them.     In  the  field  they  had  lit 
dared  look  him  in  the  face;  but  having  himtut 
rounded    with    jailers    and    executioners,  thq 
became  bold,  and  screwed  up  their  nerves  tofc 
battle.     The  safety  of  his  life  had  been  secuiet' 
as  he  thought,  and  as  all  the   rest  of  nianldil 
thought,  by  the  convention,  in  virtue  of  whid^ 
Paris  was  surrendered  to  the  Allies;  butheaJ 
the  rest  of  mankind  were  mistaken  ;  by  acomi* 
martial  tbev  condemned  him   to   death,  and  ti 
death  they  put  him;  and  it  is  now  my  duty tl 
lay  the  case  before  the  people  of  England,  ^ 
they  may  pass  their  judgment  on  the  condvK 
of  the  parties  concerning  this  deed.  . 

253.  First,  however,  we  must  have  tk 
Ordinance^  as  it  was  called,  of  this  Bourboi 
King,  which  v/as  in  the  following  words  : 
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W  ORDINANCE  OF  THE  KING. 

,.jfX«ouis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Nararre. 

3  all  those  who  shall  see  these  presents,  health  : — An  ac- 
"^lUit  has  been  rendered  to  us  that  several  Members  of  the 
leiuunbers  of  Peers  have  accepted  seats  in  a  soi-disant  Cham- 

ir  of  Peers,   named  and  assembled  bj  the  man  who.  had 

m'Tped  the  power  in  our  States,  since  the  20th  March,  until 
Ittfr  return  into  the  kingdom.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
gibers  of  France,  until  they  are  rendered  hereditary,  have 

Enable  and  may  give  in  their  resignation;  for  in  that,  they 
Sly  dispose  of  interests  that  are  purely  personal  to  them.  It 
iwCiqually  evident,  that  the  acceptance  of  functions  incompa- 
„bl«  with  the  dignity  with  which  one  is  invested,  supposes 

nd  carries  with  it  the  resignation  of  that  dignity,  and  in 
IfbnQBequenco  the  Peers  who  are  in  the  situation  above- 
ghentioned  have  really  abdicated  their  rank,  and  have  in  fact 
..^•signed  the  Peerage  of  France.  For  these  causes  we  have 
'rdered,  and  do  order,  what  follows  : — 
U  ilrt.  1.  Are  no  longer  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the 
#j^dermentioned  : — 

.1  Counts— Cioment  de  Ris,  Colchen,  Comudet,  d'Abeville. 
'   l^ARsijAL  Di'KE  OF — Duntzick. 

1^   Counts — De   Croix,   Dtdely  d'Agier,  Dejean,  Fabre  de 
.  ^ude,  Gassendi,  Lacepede,  Latcur  Maubourg. 
,    Dukes  of — Praslin,  Plaisance. 
K   Marshals  Duke  of — Elchingen,  Albufera,  Comcgliano, 

(Treviso. 

.,  Counts— de  Rarral  (Archbishop  of  Tours),  Boissy  d'Anglas. 
':   Duke— de  Cadore. 

-  Counts— de  Canclaux,  Cassabianca,  de  Montesquiou,  Pon* 
jt^coulant,  Rampon,  Segur,  Valence,  Belliard. 
-  Art,  2.  Mny  h&  excepted  however  from  the  above  disposi- 
tion those  who  shall  justify  not  "having  sat  nor  been  willing, 
ifO'ait  in  the  soi-disaut  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  which  they  had 
been  called  ;  they  taking  upon  themselves  to  make  that  justi-; 
fieation  in  the  mouth  following  the  publication  of  the  present 
Ordinance.— Ca&tle  of  the  Tuileries,  24th  July,  and  2l8t 
•Courroign,  (Signed)  Louis. 

Ry  the  King, 
(Signed)  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 


i 
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•Mtloa :— W« 
frfaA  follotra  :— AnUe  I.  Tba  Qmwala 
ksra  bMnf«d  tb*  King  kifbra  tlia  esrd  a 
ta«M  KtMkad  Fraieeud  tha  GorMnm^t 
luida,  ud  thoM  wbo  bj  Tiolanoa  hava  abb 
p»lr«r,  aball  ba  nnMtd  tad  oarriad  bafi 
Conncili  of  War,  in  lliair  Mpaotiaa  DIriiii 
N«7,  LBbadeyera,  die  two  LaUenana, 
L«fabTiB  DeaaovetiM,  Amailh,  Btwymt^  C 
vanel,  Gnmchy,  ChonI,  Labotda,  Tit 
Drouet,  CaBbrant  IjtTilatta,  Rori^. 
t.  The  indiTiduiliwlioM  nunaa  fblloiv,  « 
Soolt,  Aliz,  Exoatnuia,  Baaaano,  Mai^ 
tin,  Btala;  da  la  Meartli,  Uabee,  Fraaai 
Cuoot,  Vandamms,  Lfoarqaa,  Loban,  H*i 
Arnault,  ?oniiiiereuil,  Ragoanlt  d«  St.  Jm 
right  (Pftdna),  Dcjaan  (tbe  aon>,  OanM 
Dnmonlard,  Madia  of  Doaiy,  Ourbwfa,  J} 
Baij  Su  Vincent,  Felix  Deapartea,  Gai 
Mallinet,  HaUin,  Cla;r>>  Costtin,  ForUii  3 
aon),  Lorgae  Dideville,  ihell  qoit  tha  cil^ 
Aja,  and  abaU  ratira  into  tba  iatorior  of 
which  oar  Minister  of  General  Police  abal 
*bera  thaj  ibiU  nmain  under  bia  ■nparinta 
Chamben  dsBide  upon  auoh  aaunj  thod  aft 
of  tbe  kingdoB,  oi  ba  delirerad  orar  fiir  i 
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lists  of  all  the  individuals  to  whom  the  1st  and  2d 
hall  be  applicable,  are,  and  remain,  closed  bj  the 
lesignations  contained  in  these  articles,  and  shall 
extended  to  others,  for  anj  causes  and  under  %bj 
haterer,  other  than  in  the  form  and  according  to  the 
onal  laws,  which  are  expressly  departed  from  for 
ilone. 

(Signed)  Louis* 

Bj  the  King. 
>  Minister  Secretai/  of  State  of  General  Police, 

(Signed)  The  Duke  of  Otranto. 

The  bloody  Bourbons  contented  them- 
•vith   the   absolute   death   of  Nby,  and 
or  two ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  perceive^ 
pt  the  axe  hanging  over  the  head  of  every . 
at  was  really  formidable  to  them.     Some 
passed  before  they  actually-  put  Nby  to 
and  when  he  found  that  they  were  seriously 
ion  taking  away  his  life,  he  made  a  repre- 
n  of  the  injustice  of  so  doing,  which  re- 
ition  he  addressed  to  the  representatives 
Allied  Sovereigns,   and   particularly  to 
«6TON,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  as  gene* 
0  of  all  the  foreign  troops  in  France,  and 
i  signed  the  military  convention  or  capitUf* 
f  Paris.     It  will  be  seen,  by-and*by,  that 
eal  to  Wellington  was  in  vun,and  Wel- 
sh's government  did,  in  fact,  control  all  the 
he  Allies.    With  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
France  to  put  Ney  to  death  for  rebellioDy 
no  such  right :  Napoleon  was  the  tove- 
i/oc/,  at  the  time  that  Ney  obeyed 


^■rrr^T  or 


"Cm 


:i:.- 


-:i^^z    z-r   hi*  tide.    Wfflc 

—  •  'I 

-J,-   :xl;   ~*"Ai=.>  st»'   co-Id  ha«  Ittl 
teri.:-  f-Lfn'*-i  is  i.  rf-St!.  if  he  had  been  tab] 

irr-'ier   :•  7ir^T:?r.  :r  Co  i>^w"ALLis,  after  i 

'  *  I 

.T-".:  :^  ••■"  v-i  :e:.i-"Lr:z.  if  independence?  Jtl 

:«rr  "*>  -"   i   rrc5oect  of  ultiiBtt| 


—    :ef:«:£    ±e:r.    :\e    &izli*h    generakil 
■ir^ii  MC'i't^'e.i  iz.  Am-erican  captain  of  41 
zjJT.'i   :•:   Htiizt.  izi   p~r   L:ni   to  death  as il 
ri;»£..     'I''\y^i-'-Zs  an^    hi*  arniv  were  tatDBl 
rr^iiVfr*    *.:•:=    il'ir»  jT^,    and     Washingi* 
zi;i:£-f  :*»*  rxr'ufra  ■::  :h!s  annv  cast  lots  to« 
^^' ; "r  ::  ±«*=i  srrzlf  -«  pet  to  death  in  ictifr 
z':c  :::  Htt rr.   Thv»  !:t  fell  upou  Sir  ChaimI 
Asr'ii.  ■wr»3  ^Tis  crncenined  to  die  on  a  ij 
i^zzi-^'^'i.iz    UlsZizz,    rimed     for    his    ejacnttnl 
•  r::h   ttss  'rcf'v   called  for    bv   the  Amerioi| 
C'T-.^if.     K!s  Iifie  -rzji  finally  spared  at  the  in» 
::«**:  rz.  ::'  the  Queen  of  France,  who  was  p* 
vif'.f  i  -ipc!:  to  sake  the  application  in  con* 
cner.ce  of  the  s::;: clicatious  of  AsG ill's  motlBi 
B'Jiz  Z.O  one  erer  a^ected  so  much  as  to  doubt (J 
the  riih:  of  the  Americans  to   put  AsGiLL  ti 
death :  and;  of  course,  no  one   ever  affected  ti 
doubt   of  the   illegality   of    punishing   Captai 
HuDDY  as  a  rebel.     Huddt  was  obeying  th 
sovereign  in  fact,  and  so  was  Xht  5  and,  thert 
fore,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  rebel.     LeCi 
take  what  our  oviii  history  presents  to  us  in  tb 
events  of  the  year   16SS.     The  king,  the  lawft 
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•eign  of  the  kingdom,  had  fled  out  of  the 
try.  A  foreigner,  with  a  foreign  army  at  his 
y  landed  in  Devonshire ;  he  was  joined  by 
^  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  j 
une  to  London,  and  there  assemblies  met, 
aimed  him  to  be  king,  and  obeyed  him  as 
Here  the  circumstances  are  precisely 
lei.  The  Russblls,  the  Cavendishes,  and 
r  others  that  could  be  named,  joined  the 
[;ner  who  had  thus  landed :  no  matter  for 
motives :  they  stood  in  their  relationship  tb 
ss  and  to  Wm.liam  precisely  in  the  same 
ies  that  Net  stood  in  his  relationship  to 
s  and  Napoleon.  1  then  put  the  question : 
e/AeRussELLs  and  /A^Cavendishes  rebels? 
3el  is  a  man  who  raises  his  hand  against  the 
eign,  infacty  of  a  country,  and  not  he  who 
ens  to  take  the  weaker  side  in  a  dispute  for 
svereignty :  this  is  law,  consonant  with 
with  natural  justice.  To  contend  for 
iple  on  which  Nby  was  deemed 
d  be  to  contend  for  the  right  of  tbe  rictor. 
ich  a  case,  to  slaughter  half  a 
laid  by  our  parliament  and 
0UI8  himself,  that  one  hal^  cf 
le  were  for  Louis  :  of  courK, 
for  Napoleon  ;  and,  of 
F'rench  people  were  rcbek.  f 
}  and  this  old  porpone  «!  » 
m  much  right  to 


'iab.  Hut,  beaidea  t^is  security  fi 
the  vindictive  fangs  of  the  cov 
besides  tliia  guarantee  afforded  b; 
aiid  by  iiatttral  justice,  his  lifewa 
by  the  military  couveiition,  or 
Paris,  before  menUoned.  Nuy 
the  itrmy  whieli  was  besieged  In 
LiNGTox,  Bi.uciJ£e,and  otliere. 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  all! 
iKoned  Paris  to  surrender.  It 
upon  convention  or  capitulation,  c 
will.  According  to  that  capituU 
was  perfectly  safe,  iiotwithstai: 
that  he  might  have  done  for 
against  Louis;  for,  the  twelfth 
capitulation  was  iu  these  word; 
"  eijiiallyrespectedj persons  and  p 
*'  the  iiihabitautB,  and  in  general 
"  duals  w/io  are  ia  i/ie  capital^  i. 
"  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberty. 


m 
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•*iirse,  lie  came  within  the  meaning  of  this  capf- 
*iition.  Not  only  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
s'ipitulation,  but  according  to  its  spirit  also  ;  for, 
it  not  evident,  that  it  was  precisely  for  persons 
«=i  his  situation  that  the  article  was  intended  ?  No 
I'erson  was  to  be  called  to  account  for  past  con-' 
cUct  or  political  opinions.  This  could  not  be 
j'ltended  for  the  shopkeepers,  nor  for  the  lawyers 
;.nd  doctors  ;  it  was  not  the  fu7iciions  of  venders 
Jrf  clothes,  or  of  victuals  and  drink,  that  this  ca- 
iijiltulation  had  in  view;  it  clearly  liad  in  view, 
:iien  who  had  been  serving  Napoleon  in  his 
ijirmies,  or  exercising  some  high  authority  under 
fhim  after  his  return  from  Elba.  Ney,  therefore, 
landing  the  dastardly  Bourbon  crew  bent  upon 
iiis  blood,  appealed  from  them  to  the  Allies  in  the 
person  of  that  very  Wellington  who  had  signed 
Bie  capitulation ;  and  now  let  us  hear  the  answer 
^liich  he  received  to  this  appeal ;  and  let  us 
fenake  a  just  estimate  of  it,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  do ;  for,  relish  it  how  we  may,  it  be- 
longs to  us,  and  will  stick  to  us  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  a  thousand 
dispatches  relating  to  marches  and  counter- 
marches ;  or  relating  even  to  victories  or  de- 
feats :  it  is  a  thing  which,  if  it  be  not  taken  as  a 
mark  of  the  character  of  the  English  nation, 
will,  at  the  least,  stand  on  record  as  a  mark  of 
the  character  of  the  government  of  Gkorgb 
tlie  Fourth;  and  here  it  is^  for  the  purpose  of 
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b.'nj:  remeir.bcrcd  bv  the  people  of  Englaai  J 
]o\:z  a>  any  effort  of  mine  can  cause  it  to  kill 
ihei;  minds,  or  la  those  of  their  posterity: 


N«:' 


I?:.  » ..s   E-J 


.1.  ■ 

s 
V.li 


DIKE  OF  WELLIXGIOX'S  ANSWER  TO 
MARSHAL  X£V. 

Paris,  XoT.  I5i  iSLl 

:e  M%nF.:HAr, — I  hare  had  tie  hcsscij 
.•  r.::r  wLich  vou  addressed  to  me  on  tietfll 
:t.;  to  :'  e  oieiT.!icn  of  tlie  capiixilaiioniBPal 
.  1  hr  C3]  iiulaticn  of  Paris,  of  ibe  3rd  of  J* 
briwe-^n  the  Commandrr-ia-Chief  «'  «^| 
::?<:.a  ancies  on  the  one  part,  and  the  P:sa| 

.-ni-.nirr- in-Chief  of  the  FrencL  anar.  csal 
t.-te-  i:c:\sne.u  to  the  military  orfapaJaifl 
;y*c:  ::"  tie  twelfth  article  was  toprere^!* 
rve-i-T  u:i:er  the  m:.itary  auuu'rltu  OFTHOil 
•:  IT  :  \i'ii<  cnj  ptrsons  in  Farii,  on  ac«a::f  | 
_fT  Lai  c..ed,  or  anj"  conduct  or  poiio 
Irirs:    but    it    •ifrtr    icj*    iutendtd,  and  le 

.\:.    to    prevent   either    the    eiiHing  FtKk\ 
ur.Irr     xrbcse    authoritj     die    French  C» 
=  :  ni-s:  !.:.re  icted,  »>r  any  French Giienxi 

:..'•  i   ;:.   from  acting,  in  this  respect,  as  * 
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::.e  hcLO-r  to  be, 

Mcssieur  le  Marcchil, 
Your  most  cbecient  humble  serrant, 

(SigTied;  Wellxxcws. 


C'T.  What  1    Had  the  man  who  signed  ths 

forco::e::.  t/.a:  Luis  was  one  of  the  AllieSjtsi 

t':.::  u?  c::  t:.:!?  njan  signed  the    capitulation,  be 

5'j::.ed  :i/  auffici'ity  of  Louis  as  coinpletei}-  as  k 
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vzd  by  the  authority  of  the  King  of  England  and 
r%.c  rest  of  the  Allies  ?  Had  he  forgotten  this  ? 
wyhat!  was  the  capitulation  to  bind  those  onl?/ who 

stually  signed  it ;  and^  did  it  leave  the  Allies 
-.  liberty  to  appoint  other  commanders  to 
;  ^ughter  the  people  of  Paris  and  the  soldiers 

lerein  ?     What  was  the  capitulation  made /or  f 

,:  was,  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  to  obtain 

:9SCurity  from  after  injury,  as  the  price   of  their 

'  on-resistance  and  surrender ;  and,  on  the  part 

Jf  the  besiegers,  it  was  to  obtain  possession  of 

w^he   city   without  risk,  without  bloodshed,  and 

•'/ithout  loss,  cost,  or  injury  of  any  sort;  and 

'his,  as  the  price  of  their  promises  of  security  to 

..iJl  who  were  within  the  city,  and  more  especially 

:  if  security  to  all  those  who  had  held  offices  under 

'[Napoleon,  or  who  were  known  to  hold  political 

opinions,  and  to  have  conducted  themselves  in  a 

•nanner,   hostile    towards   the  Allies,  of    which 

'  miies  Louis  was  one.     Not  onlv,  therefore,  did 

Vhe  capitulation   include  Marshal  Ney  ;   but, 

die  evident  principal  object  of  the   12th  Article 

.jliras  to  provide  for  the  security  of  persons  pre- 

^sely  in  his  situation.     So  that,  if  the  world  ever 

saw  a  breach  of  faith  more  flagrant  than  all  other 

breaches  of  faith    put    together,  this  was  that 

^breach. 

258.  If  the  principle  upon  which  Ney  was  exe- 
cuted were  once  to  cease  to  be  held  in  abhorrence, 
tbere  can  be  no  capitulation,  no  convention,  no 
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icy  came  in  Ids  name  to  make  the  capitulation  : 
lat  lie  was  one  of  the  Alius  ;  and,  if  the  leader 
*"»ok  back  to  the  Dechiration   of  Vienna,  which 
«  will  find  sijjned  hv  Talleyrand  on  behalf  of 
—  jQuih,  and  which  declaration  he  will  find  in  para- 
""■-praph  22-i,  he  will  find  that  Lonis  was  one  of 
-^  ;be  Allies,  and   that  Wellington  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Louis,  as  nuich  as  he  was  the  repre- 
-Bcnlative  of  h.is  right  worthy  master  George  the 
•  Fourth.      So  tliat   Louis  himself  btipulated,  by 
=^  Ills  representative,  to  spare  the  life  of  Ney  ;  and, 
~  Jbr  the  Allies  to  pretend  that  they  had  no  right 
~'-  to  prevent  him  from  violating  that  convention, 
."  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  they  had  no  right 
■^-  to  prevent  him,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  it,  from 
-■   burning  Paris,  and  all  the  w-omen  and  children 
.J  .in  Paris,  as  the  magnanimous  Alexander  had 
■     done  at  IMoscow. 

:  ,  260.  This  shuffle  was,  however,  too  flimsy  to  be 
•  relied  upon  without  something  subsidiary ;  and, 
therefore,  want  of  physical  power  was  resorted 
:  to.  Louis,  they  said,  was  again  in  possession  of 
his  kingly  powers ;  had  all  his  functionaries  and 
army  at  his  absolute  command,  and  that  the 
Allies,  even  if  they  would  have  prevented  it,  had 
nut  the  power  of  preventing  him  froni  putting 
Noy  to  death.  What!  not  the  jtowcr 'y  when 
they  had  five  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
in  France,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more 
hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  France ;  when  they 
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].a«l  military  occupation  cif  his  whole  kin^dsn 
;i::«l  i»t  cvorv  f«utrc*5S  therein;  whenlhcTtal 
aV^oliito  and  uncontrollerl  possession  of  li 
canital.  ill  which  he  liimself  was,  and  when ll« 
€.\v!i  foreign  sentinels  guarded  him  in  tlietlffli| 
ca'.ltd  l.i'*  ])alace;  when  they  had  the  powerl 
ii::ike  1  im  zwq  up  hy  treaty  part  of  the  dominiui 
of  Tiat-ce,  which  had  belonged  to  her  Icri 
hundred  years;  when  they  liad  the  power toinak 
him  coTisrnt  to  a  treaty  imposing  a  tribute  Bjtt 
hi'*  kip.cdv^m,  and  subjecting  it  to  their  guardi* 
^l.iJ»  a!id  government  for  five  years  to  acertainljj 
and,  continirently,  for  any  length  of  time;  i^ha 
tliey  had  the  power  to  strip  the  museums  of  B 
capital  in  the  manner  that  we  shall  sec  hereaftfl 
without  ohtaininp:  his  consent,  or  the  consent t 
anv  one  having  authority  under  him !  Wul 
when  tlioy  liad  the  power  to  do  all  these  thiw 
with'hiin  ;  and  wlien  he  was,  in  short,  no  raoi 
th.an  a  hit  of  wax  in  their  hands,  thev  wanted  tl 

m 

pov»er  to  make  him  suffer  their  own  capitulati< 
to  be  fulfilled,  when  the  fulfilment  of  it  requir 
iliat  his  Bourhon  fangs  should  be  kept  from  tea 
inir  out  tlie  bowels  of  Nev  ! 

261.  There  is  nothing  recorded  in  history  tl 
furnishes,  anytliing  like  a  parallel  to  this  trai 
action,  except  the  breach  of  the  Capitulation 
Naples  by  Nelson  and  the  Bourbon  King 
Naples ;  when,  amongst  hundreds  of  others,  I 
Prince,  Fuancesco  Caraccioli,  was  the  ro 
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ST-r  nspicuous  victim  of  English  breach  of  faith  and 
■•  •»  Bourbon  ferocity.      This  horrible  transaction 
T/'CS)  indeed,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  worthy 
.^ther  of  this  King  George  the  Fourth ;    and  it 
,  .^ust  find  a  place,  with  all  its  sanguinary  circum- 
,yances,  in  that  history.     That  affair   was  more 
^«tOody  than  this ;  but,  in  its  nature  it  was  very 
^^arly  the  same.     A  capitulation  was  made  by 
.^ardinal  Rufo  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon,  and 
^y  Captain  Foote  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
v-JSngland ;   it  was  broken  by  the  Bourbon,  and 
,Jie    breach    was   sanctioned  by   Nelson,  whose 
jgiame  ought   never  to  be  mentioned  unaccom- 
^^anied  with  the  mention  of  the  name  and  the 
^©loody  end   of  Francesco  Cauaccioli.     It  is 
.iftlirioiis  to  observe  how  deeds  like  this  are  over- 
looked,  or  varnished  over,  and  how  soon  they  are 
.forgotten  by  the  public,  when   the  persons  who 
liave  committed  them   have  been  fortunate  m 
war.     This  deed  of  Nelson  (which  this  nation 
ought  never  to  rest  till  it  has  atoned  for  in  some 
way  or  other)    w^ould  seem  to  be  wholly  for- 
gotten by  the  English  people.     During  the  last 
session   of  parliament,  a   petition,   complaining 
that  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  had  obtained  his 
rank  of   Lieutenant  in  the  navy  by  means  of  a 
false  cei'tificate  of  his  age,  was  rejected,  was 
refused  to  be  received  by  the   House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  amongst  the  arguments  made  use  of 
against  the  reception    of    it    were   these    two ; 
namely,  first,  that  Lord  Nelson  had  obtained 
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his  rani:  in  the  same  manner;  and,  second, 
the  fatlier  of  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  bai 
iliv  rif/ht-  hand  man  of  Lord  Nthon  I   Suci!,i 
deed,  he  a))])ears  to  have  been  in  the  affair 
tlcscrihed  ;  but,  how  that  fact  could  be  a^ 
for  rcjivdng  fhepetUton  above  mentioned,  it 
remains  for  those  who  were  convinced  by 
argument  to  explain  to  the  world. 

2G2.  !>iit,  how  did  the  English  nation  recrii 
the  intelliij^ence  of  this  transaction  with  regarfu 
Ncy?  The  Englislination  had  been  too  dnink,jfl 
at  linit  time;  had  been  too  busy  in  preparing  oa 
and  sheep  to  roast ;  was  too  busy  still  in  shoua 
und  bragging,  and  in  making  Wellington-bofll 
to  have  time  to  think  about  the  right  oi  t 
wrong  of  this  transaction ;  but,  with  regard 
tlie  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  the  fundholders, 
tliere  were  any  of  them  who  disapproved  of ' 
conduct  of  Wellington,  not  a  man  of  theme 
expressed  that  disapprobation ;  and  it  may 
fairly  said,  that  it  had  the  approbation  of  tl: 
all ;  while  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  had 
approbation  of  the  government.  Time,  h 
ever,  that  great  enemy  to  every  thing  that  will 
bear  the  test  of  cool  examination,  has  put 
matter  in  its  true  light  at  last.  It  has  not 
deed,  taken  from  Wellington  his  titles  of 
count,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke  ;  it  has  nott: 
from  him  any  part  of  more  than  the  niillio 
money  which  this  toiling  nation  has  been  le{ 
constrai.ied  to  give  him ;  it  has  not  done  ai: 
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lose  things ;  but  it  has  (in  1833)  rendered  it  ex- 

_   -edient   for  him  to  have  bullet-proof  window- 

.,  butters  to  his  house  in  London  ;  it  has  caused 

.  lis  name  to  be  effaced  from  the  corners  of  the 

.treets  on  which  it  was  placed  at  the  time  of  the 

.  leath  of  Ney;  and   it  has  caused  his  picture  to 

je  knocked  down    from  the  sign-posts  and,  in 

some  cases,  burned  in  the  streets  5  and  accounts 

.  of  these  things  he  has  had  an   opportunity  of 

reading   in   those   very    newspapers    which   ap- 

plauded  him  to  the  skies  at  the  time  when  that 

^rmonihle  transaction   took  place  which   I  am 

^'  now  putting  upon  record.     The  widow  and  the 

son  of  Ney  cannot  bring  back  the  husband  and 

^'tlie  father  to  life;  but  they  can  read  of  these 

■"    things,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the   world;  they 

^"  liave  been  him  Prime  Minister  of  England,  since 

""''  tlie  death  of  Marshal  Ney  ;    and  they  have  seen 

^  the  King  of  England  set  aside  his  royal  and  posi- 

*  tive  engagement  to  dine,  upon  coming  to    his 
*    throne,  with  his  subjects,  the  corporation  of  his 

^    city  of  London,  because  he  could  not  fulfil  that 

S'    engagement  without  danger  to  the  lives  of  his 

people,    danger    to  be    ai)prehended    from   the 

•  ■  iicfessary  presence  of  his  Prime  Minister  upon 
'  the  occasion :  this  widow  and  son  cannot  bring 
'     l»ack  the  husband  and  father  to  life;  but,  with 

the  rest  of  the  world,  they  can  hear  Sir  Robert 

.    Pkkl  exclaim,    **  WHAT    SHALL    WE    DO 

WITH  THE  DUKE  ?"  an  expression  uttered 

y5 
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upon  this  occasion  by  the  Secretary  of  State  bl 
tho  Home  Department,  and  stated  to  die  m 
under  the  hand  of  Sir  John  Key,  the  thenU 
Mavor  of  London. 

2(io.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  d 
con;iniX  to  the  second  of  the  instances  of  tli 
tra:>actions,  mentioned  in  paragraph  251,  i 
cliaractciistic  of  the  government  of  Engfi 
during  the  regency  and  reign  of  George  I 
Fourth,  it  is  proper  to  remark  on  the  iiatoR 
the  doctiine  of  Wellington  and  of  the  proce 
i^.C-i  of  Louis  in  the  case  of  Xey,  if  applied  to 
yre>t  lit  >iato  of  things  in  France.  What  is  Lo 
Philiiipc  :  Is  he  sovereign  ofright^  or  is  he  me 
sovcioi;;!!  //!  f\ict  f  Is  tlicrc  a  Jaw  that  has  n 
him  king:  If  a  law,  who  made  the  law?  ^ 
the  le4:i>laiive  assemhlies  of  France,  sanctio 
as  ih.ey  say.  hy  the  voice  of  the  people,  i 
was  r.v'*:  Buonaparte  made  sovereign  bv  a 
at'icr  Ills  return  from  Elba  ?  Did  not  the  1 
lative  assemblies  enact  that  he  was  Emper 
France  :  Did  not  they  and  he  together  m\ 
new  charter  :  and  were  not  the  people  of  Fi 
liviiig  iinder  that  charter  and  obeying  the  la' 
Napoleon  and  of  his  assemblies  until  aftei 
battle  oi  ^^^l:erloo  ?  How,  then,  could  Nev 
rebeL  unless  Soult,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
co?it  crow,  who  are  now  ser\*ing  under  L 
Philippe,  are  also  rebels;  and  unless  O 
the  Tenth,  or  his  lineal  successor,  would^ 
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—filming  back  to  the  throne,  brought  thither  by 

^  zirmies  of  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  English, 

=r-.f  wiss,  Hanoverians,  Dutchmen,  and  all  sorts  of 

evils;  unless  Charles  or  his  successor,  thus  brought 

«v  lack,  would  have  a  right  to  put  Soult,  Guizot,  and 

.  ::;H  the  band  of  turn-coats,  of  all  descriptions,  and 

^^::i  great  part  of  the  people  of  France,  to  an  igno- 

-««:r:ii]nious  death  as  rebels  ?    So  that,  in  every  pos- 

«;iible  way  in   which  this  matter  can  be  viewed, 

^^;there  was  not  the  slightest  plea  of  justice  or  of 

;-^.  law  for  putting  Ney  to  death.     But,  bad  as  the 

'^Bourbons  were,  mean,  base,  and  everything  bad 

a^.,Ha  they  were  in  this  act,  the  act  was  not,  in  fact, 

^theirs.     The  act  was  the  act   of  the  whole  of 

'jthe   Allies  sanctioning    the    instrumentality  of 

■.,,  Wellington.     Thus  let  it  stand  recorded,  and  let 

:- ,  it  remain  in  men's  memory  to  be  hereafter  en- 

.    graven  on  the  suitable  monuments  which  shall 

■  be  raised,  to  perpetuate  the  glomes  of  the  reigns 

.,  of  George  the  Third  and  Fourth. 

264.   1  now  come  to   the  other  remarkable 
's  .  .        . 

^  transaction    which    immediately    followed    this 

second  fall  of  Napoleon ;  namely,  the  pillaging 


IS 


of  the  museums  and  picture-galleries  of  Paris.    It 
;.    will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  the  peace  of  1 8 1 4^ 
,    deep  lamentations  were  expressed  in  England^ 
.    that  the  museums  and  galleries  had  been  left  un- 
touched at  Paris.    The  reader  will  please  to  turn 
to  paragraph  218,  and  paragraph  246.     He  will 
there  find  stated  the  motives  to  the  transaction 
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which  I  am  now  about  to  record.  The  mantt 
the  peace  of  1814  had  been  concluded,  it  was po- 
ccived,  that  France,  if  left  a8  she  then  w 
would  soon  be  the  receptacle  of  the  greater  pi 
of  the  rich  idlers  of  England.  AmongsUl 
objects  of  attraction  with  these  idlers,  were  t! 
picture-galleries  and  museums,  containing  1 
famous  pictures  and  other  monuments  of  i 
brought  from  the  countries  which  the  Frei 
Republicans  had  conquered  by  their  valour,  i 
which  they  had  as  much  right  to  bring  to  ft 
as  they  had  to  bring  the  flags  and  standa 
which  they  captured  in  battle.  Neverthel 
a  great  part  of  the  borouglimonger  disconten 
the  settlement  of  things  in  1814,  arose  from 
circumstance  of  Paris  having  thus  become 
centre  of  the  fine  arts;  and  they  expressed  tl 
discontent  in  growls  and  grumbles,  and  soi 
times  in  open  invective.  When,  therefore,! 
had  got  into  possession  of  Paris  again,  l 
openly  demanded  that  this  cause  of  their 
easiness  should  be  removed  most  eifectm 
And,  as  w«is  observed  in  a  former  parngraph, ! 
BankI'JS,  then  Member  for  Corfe-Castle,  and  n 
recently  Aleuiber  for  Dorsetshire,  and  the  princ 
trustee  for  the  British  Museum,  expressed 
hope,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  **  that 
*^  Museum  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  v 
***  their  present  contents  in  the  twice-conquc 
"  citv  of  Paris." 
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265.  It  seemed  difficulty  indeed^  to  find  out  a 
™jff*retence  for  stripping  these  museums;  for,  in 
^the  first  place,  the  Declaration  of  Vienna  bound 
adi:^U  the  Allies  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  of  1814^ 
^:ii'X>  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  respects,  and  not 
fjjgi'jo  do  anything  more  than  should  be  found  neces- 
^g^isry  to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  particular. 
.  JThat  Treaty  had  said  not  a  word  about  museums  ;. 

^ad  left  the  museums  the  property  of  the  king 
^^^and  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but,  now,  having 
^  jjConquered  France  again,  it  was  found  to  be  right 
«^,to  strip  these  museums,  in  defiance  of  the  prin- 
J'ciples  clearly  laid    down  in  the  Declaration  of 

.Vienna,  and,  on  which  Declaration  it  was,  that 
r,  the  people  of  France  were  called  upon  to  take 
.^  part  with  the  Allies.     Besides,  could  the  Kinff 

qf  France  wish  his  own  museums  to  be  stripped  ? 

,    And  was  not  he  one  of  the  Allies  f     Was  not 

id- 

^  he  one  of  the  conquerors  of  his  own  kingdom 

and  people  ?     In  spite,  however,  of  declarations, 

in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  do  nothing^ 

to  injure  the  French  nation,  the  museums  were 

stripped,  and  the  project  of  such  stripping  was 

first  announced  in  a  diplomatic  note  of  Lord 

Cahtlereagh,  addressed  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the 

Allies,  dated  on  the  11th  of  September,  1SI5. 


Upon  what  principle  can  France,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war^ 
expect  to  sit  down  with  the  same  extent  of  possessions  which 
•he  held  before  the  Revolution,  and  desire,  at  the  same  time> 
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to  roinin  the  ornamontal  spoils  of  all  other  coontriesl  liil 
that  there  cnn  exist  a  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  contest IJ 
the  power  of  the  Allies  to  efl'ectuate  what  justice  Uidp^ 
require?  it' not,  upon  what  principle  deprire  France  rfh 
lato  territorial  ncquiftitions,  and  preserve  to  her  the  ipoUtf 
uppertaining  to  those  territories,  which  all  modem  cooqafl 
have  invariably  respected,  us  inseparable  from  tbe  cad 
to  which  they  belonged? 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  have  perhaps  somethiogtDi 
for  to  F^urope,  in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  brdf 
when  at  Pori:j,  during  the  last  vear.  It  is  true,  they* 
did  60  far  make  themselves  parties  in  the  criminahtyGf 
mass  of  plunder,  as  to  sanction  it  by  any  stipulation iat 
Treaties ;  such  a  recognition  has  been  on  tlieir  partoniioi 
refused  ;  but  they  certainly  did  use  their  influence  to  KJ 
at  that  moment  any  agitation  of  their  claims,  in  the  1 
that  France,  not  less  subdued  by  their  generosity  tbs 
their  arms,  might  be  disposed  to  preserve  inviolate  &p 
which  had  been  studiously  framed  to  serve  as  a  hood  of  K 
ciliation  between  the  Mation  and  the  King.  Theyhii 
reason  to  expect  that  his  Majesty  would  be  advised  vo 
tarily  to  restore  a  considerable  proportion  at  least  ci  t 
spoils  to  their  lawful  owners. 

But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one  now,  and  tops 
the  same  course  under  circumstances  so  essentially  alu 
would  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Prince  Hegent,  eqi 
unv/ise  towards  France,  and  unjust  towards  our  AllieSt 
have  a  direct  interest  in  this  question. 

His  Royal  Highness,  in  stating  this  opinioD,  fat 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibiHty  of  misrepres 
tion. 

Whilst  he  deems  it  to  be  thiMuty  of  the  Allied  Soren 
not  only  not  to  obstruct,  but  to  facilitate,  upon  the  ui 
occasion,  the  return  of  these  objects  to  the  places  from  wli 
they  were  torn,  it  seems  not  less  consistent  with  their 
cacy,  not  to  suffer  the  position  of  their  armies  in  Franc 
the  removal  of  these  works  from  the  Louvre,  to  beconu 
means,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  bringing  within  t 
own  dominions  a  single  article  which  did  not  of  right,  it 
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•^i  -driod  of  their  conquest,  belong  either  to  their  respectire 
';::4mil J  collections,  or  to  the  countries  over  which  they  novr 
-— ;:-3lually  reigned. 

r— "jT-  "Whatever  value  the  Prince  Regent  might  attach  to  such 
vc'-'scciuisite  specimens  of  tbe  fine  arts,  if  otherwise  acquired,  he 
».  .r..as  no  wish  to  become  possessed  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
^'■,. 'ranee,  or  rather  of  the  countries  to  which  they  of  right  he- 
}Dg,  more  especially  by  following  up  a  principle  in  war 
^j^rhich  He  considers  as  a  reproach  to  the  nation  by  which  it 
-   -.^.itiB  been  adopted,  and  so  far  from  wishing  to  take  advantage 
- ..  »f  the  occasion  to  purchase  from  the  rightful  owners  any 
^  ...irticle  they  might,  from  pecuniary  considt* rations,  bo  disposed 
■^..»  part  with,  His  Royal  Highness  would  on  the  contrary  be 
^..iisposed  rather  to  afford  the  means  of  replacing  them  in  those 
^  .rerj  temples  and  galleries  of  which  they  were  so  long  the 
"  ornaments. 
^-  ..      Were  it  possible  that  His  Royal  Highness's  sentiments  to- 
.  ,,  "wards  the  person  and  cause  of  Lous  X  VIII.  could  be  brought 
^    into  doubt,  or  that  the  position  of  His  Most  Christiiin  Ma- 
"  L  jeaty  was  likely  to  be  injured  in  tbe  eyes  of  His  own  people, 
^  the  Prince  Regent  would  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without 
__*   tbe  most  painful  reluctance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  His  Royal 
Highness  believes  that  His  Majesty  will  rise  in  love  and 
respect  of  his  own  subjects,  in  proportion  as  He  separates 
Uimself  from  these  remembrances  of  revolutionary  warfare. 
T  These  spoils,  which  impede  a  moral  reconciliation  between 
~/  France  and  the  countries  she  has  invaded,  are  not  necessary  to 
**'   record  the  exploits  of  her  armies,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  achieved,  must  ever  make  the  anna 
of  the  nation  respected  abroad.    13ut  whilst  these  objects 
*"'    remain  at  Paris,  constituting  us  it  were  the  title-deeds  of  the 
eountries  which  have  been  given  up,  the  sentiments  of  re- 
'^    uniting  these  countries  again  to  France  will  never  be  alto- 
gether extinct  ;  nor  will  the  genius  of  the  French  people  ever 
completely  associate  itself  with  the  more  limited  existence 
assigned  to  the  nation  under  the  Bourbons. 

266.  After  this,  the  stripping  began,  and  we 
have  some  account  of  it  in  the  following  dispatch 
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from  Wellington  to  Castlcreaglu     Letitbei*] 
served,  that  Castlereagb   was  at  Paris,  whet 
wrote  bis  note  of  the  eleventh  of  September, a] 
that  this  dispatch  of  ^Vellington  was  dated  fe 
Paris  on  the  twenty-third   of   Se p tender,  ghiai 
an  account  of  the  issue  of  the  affair. 

My  dear  Loud, 

There  hus  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lere  ^f 
respecting  the  measures  which  I  hove  been  under  v 
necessity  of  adopting,  in  order  to  get  for  the  King  o£  At 
KethcrlnnUs  his  Pictures,  &c.,  from  the  Museums;  acJ'iC 
these  reports  should  reach  the  Prince  Regent,  I  v»^fe 
trouble  you,  for  Ilis  lloyal  Iligbness's  iuformation,  viili^ 
following  statement  of  what  has  passed  :— 

Shortly  nfter  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereip^s  it  Parii.4' 
]\linister  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  claimed  the  PicnA 
&c.,  belonging  to  his  Sovereign,  equally  with  those  of  oi^ 
powers;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  lenrn,  never  coulil  getcr 
satisfactory  reply  from  the  French  Government.  After i*** 
ral  conversations  with  me,  he  addressed  vour  Lordsbipi 
otiicial  Note,  which  was  laid  before  the  Ministers  o:'^ 
Allied  Sovereigns,  assembled  in  conference;  and  tbe6ul>j«! 
was  taken  into  consideration  repeatedly,  with  a  Tiewlctf 
cover  a  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the  clainnants  of  tLe  sfcc 
mens  of  the  arts  in  the  Mus^Mims,  without  injuring  liitKfi 
ings  of  the  King  of  Franco.  In  the  meantime  the  I'russiaE 
had  obtained  from  His  Majesty  not  only  uU  the  really  Pruitf 
Pictures,  but  those  belonging  to  the  Prussian  territoritot 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pictures,  ficc.,  belonging  lo» 
the  Allies  of  His  Prussian  Majesty  ;  and  the  subject  prcfet 
tor  an  early  decision ;  and  your  Lordship  wrote  your  noi«' 
the  11th  instant,  in  which  it  was  fully  discussed. 

The  Ministers  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  still  Iian! 
no  satisfactory  answer  from  the  French  Government,  apjHik 
to  me  as  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  r 
Kctlierlands,  to  know  whether  I  had  any  objection  to  e*^ 
His  Majesty's  troops  to  obtain  po.^sessiou  of  what  was  Lisa 
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^2;Ubted  property.    I  referred  this  application  ag^in  to  th* 
^       inictera  of  the  Allied  Courts,  and  no  objection  having  been 
'  "ited,  I  considered  it  my  dutj  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
:~  ill  res  to  obtain  what  was  his  right. 

/  I- '   267.  Thus,  at  last,  it  came  to  the  employing  of 

rjfiritish  bayonets,  in  order  to  carry  into  executioa 

he  wish  of  Air.  Bankcs,  and  of  the  parliament 

..jrho  had  so  loudlv  cheered  the  expression  of  that 

^  .jeiah ;  and  thus  was  clearly  proved  that  this  was 

i3  >ne  of  the  objects  in  the  bringing  back  of  Huona* 

parte.      Now,  then,    was  put  to  the    test  the 

^cjrincerity  of  the  parliament,  when  it  shouted  on  to 

:^' war  against  Napoleon  after  his  return  ;  and  whca 

^'the  two  Houses  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the 

^^r.inost  solemn  protestations  not  to  desire  anything- 

^^that  should  be  injurious  or  humiliating  to  the 

"^kingdom  of  France.     We  see  here  that  the  con- 

^^'sent  of  the  miserable  Bourbon  was  never  declared 

n»  in  favour  of  this  stripping.     We  see  that  it  took 

-  place  in  spite  of  him  j  and  yet,  he  was  one  of  the 

Allies   who  had    ^^  conquered''    France.      This 

j    act  of  baseness  he  appears  to  have  been  afraid  to 

'■    commit,  and,  therefore,  it  was  committed  openly 

>    ivithout  even  his  apparent  assent.     The  logic  of 

^     Castlereagh   is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 

'      transaction.     It  was  not,  he  says,  to  be  expected 

that  the  Allies,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  take 

from  France  a  part  of  her  own  long-possessed 

'  dominions,  should  leave  her  in  quiet  possession 

of  the  spoils  that  she  had  taken  in  war.     Why> 
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to  be  sure,  it  was  not  to  be  "  expected" iaX\ 
who  had  been  guilty  of  one  most  flagranti 
of  faith  should  very  scrupulously  abstain 
coiuinitting  another.  In  this  respect,  this  tii| 
inwfr  of  the  museums  was  natural  enoagb; 
upon  any  other  principle,  how  the  taking i 
of  the  dominions  of  France  by  the  hands  oil 
Allir.s  was  to  be  a  reason  for  the  stripping  \b( 
her  mubcums,  even  by  those  Allies,  is  not  iB 
easv  to  discover. 

2()S.  These  pictures  and  other  things  i 
called  jjlunder  ;  but,  they  were  no  moreplBi 
than  the  flags  taken  from  the  enemy  inbtf 
Thev  were  taken  from  countries  that  had  \ 

m 

conquered,  and  some  of  them  even  incorpor 
into  the  empire  of  France.  Napoleon  wbs  acti 
sovereign  of  those  countries  at  the  very 
when  he  took  awav  these  monuments  of  art 
carried  them  to  Paris.  If  they  came 
countries  of  which  he  had  not  actuallv  ass' 
and  exercised  the  sovereignty,  tliey  were,  i 
very  least,  boot?/  of  war  ;  and  there  was  no 
pretence  for  taking  them  away  than  there* 
have  been  for  the  taking  away  of  cannon,  1 
carriages,  or  any  other  thing  taken  in  wa 
brought  to  France. 

2c).0.  If,  indeed,  the  Allies  took  away 
pictures  and  statues  in  their  quality  of 
querelas  of  France^  then  their  right  was  • 
and  it  was  in  that  character,  and  that  cha 
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•y,  that  they  could  lawfully  take  them  away  : 
':,  then  came  the  awkward  circumstance  that 
i  King  of  France,  the  owner  of  the  museums, 
.9  one  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  they  had  sti- 
i^ated,  according  to  their  Declaration  at  Vienna, 
ivestore  him  to  all  his  rights  and  possessions, 
d  had  never  hinted  at  the  thought  of  making 
jse  possessions  an  object  of  their  plunder. 
270.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  never  had  his 
nsent  in  a  regular  formal  manner,  in  any  case, 
A  that  they  had  his  refusal,  with  regard  to  the 
Btures  which  came  from  the  Netherlands. 
Ibe  as  this  Bourbon  was,  like  all  the  other 
Nirbons ;  base  as  he  was,  he  was  not  quite 
ae  enough  to  give  his  consent  to  the  stripping 
the  museums.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  power 
prevent  the  stripping,  if  he  had  the  will :  his 
lent  was  obtained  formally  to  the  stripping  of 
I  kingdom  of  its  frontier-towns,  and  to  the  im- 
ping of  a  tribute  upon  his  people,  the  interest 
which  tribute  they  have  yet  to  pay,  and  which, 
all  appearance,  will  be  paid  by  their  children 
10  are  now  in  their  cradle  ;  but,  he  gave  no 
sent  to  the  stripping  of  these  museums  ;  he  was 
raid  to  do  that,  though  he  had  not  been  afraid 
impose  an  everlasting  load  of  taxes  on  the 
me  people  who  submitted  quietly  to  the  tribute, 
oiigh  they  swore,  cried,  and  tore  their  hair,  at 
e  taking  away  of  pictures  and  statues. 
27  !•  Every  man  of  sincerity  must  be  shocked 
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at  the  sentiments  of  imjiartialiiy  mi  a 
ierestcdness,  expressed  ]>y  Castlereagh  a 
part  of  his  sincere  master,  George  the  Fc 
He,  the  magnanimous  and  magnificeut 
the  Fourth,  did  not  ivaiit  to  have  any  oi 
pictures  and  statues  for  himself!  He 
wanted  liis  brother  sovereigns  to  have  theiii 
again,  and  wanted  to  relieve  France  «i 
existence  of  things  calculated  to  keep  aiivei 
vain-glorious  and  restless  spirit  of  aggr»i 
which  it  was  now  so  desirn.ble  to  extingavsk 
ever;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  from  tlieS 
of  England's  anxious  desire  to  promote  ik  i 
piness  of  France  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  nit 
wishes  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  that  he  appn 
of  this  stripping  of  the  niuscinns  of  Paris! 
mav  he  truly  said,  that  tliis  Lord  Castlerea^h 
a  servant  quite  worthy  of  the  master  thai 
ployed  him ;  and,  as  wc  sh.*!!!  see  in  the  sequel 
end  of  the  former  was  such  as  to  make  even 
call  to  his  recollection  this  memorable  tran» 
of  stripping  the  museums  of  Paris. 

272.  Nor  has  the  effect  of  this  transa 
been  unfelt  by  the  English  nation.  In  sp; 
all  these  professions  of  impartiality  and  1 
terestedness,  and  without  pretending  to  ac 
for  the  cause  of  so  curious  an  effect  ;  and  I 
ing  that  there  were  none  of  those  piclui 
statues  that  had  been  taken  from  England; 
notorious  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  very 
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*'■  "t  of  ihem  very  soon  found  their  way  to  Edg;-* 

'..d;  and,  if  they   had  been  here  knocked  to 

*=>'•- 5 ces  or  burned,  the  consequence  would  have 

en  small.     The  evil  would  have  been  of  little 

lount.     The  nation  would  have  had  no  cause 

^.: .  repentance  on  this  account ;  but,  at  this  very 

:.^oment  (1833),  the  parliament  has  been  called 

hJon  to  vote  seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  ster- 

-*»^ing,   for  the    building  of  a  gallery  wherein  to 

~^K. lit  pictures  and  statues,  which  have  now  become 

^^■0  great  in  quantity  as  to  require  such  a  building 

;-o  hold  them.     Here  is  a  sum  of  money,  to  be 

3;.aken  out  of  the  labour  of  the  people,  sufficient 

n..o  maintain  four  thousand  families  of  labourers 

-^/or  one  year,  and  the  interest  of  which   would 

^.^^^aintain  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  labourers* 

.-^.faniilies  for  ever. 

^r     273.  Viewed  as  an  object  of  worth  to  a  nation, 

^^,4ilie  museums  were  worse  than  useless  to  France. 

»^,.9t   has  alwavs   been  seen,  amon&:st  nations  as 

-nmongst  individuals,  that  a   proneness  towards 

. .  ^.hings  of  show ;  that  a  general   taste  for  what 

,'.  -are  called  the  fine  arts,  tends  to  the  degradation 

and  slavery  of  a   people.      The    countries    of 

.^    painters    and    of    poets    have     not    been    the 

«c:ountries  of  freedom ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that 

■    tl>ey  should  not.     A  people  will  always  be  proud 

of  something:  one  of  military  renown  ;  another 

of  naval  renown  ;  another  of  commercial  great- 

uess ;  another  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts^  as 
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they  arc  called^  until  every  third  man  vUei 

he   a  painter^  a  poet^  or  a  musician;  urii 

will  be  proud  of  its  good    laws,  its  Uberte,) 

good  living.      Now,    unhappy  is  it  for  a  vA 

when  it  happens  to  make  a  choice  of  a  tUi) 

be  proud  of,  which  thing  has  tendency  uuthc 

strengthen  it  against  its  foreign  enemies, « 

make  the  people  easy  and  happy  at  home. 

the  efforts  which  can  be  made  will  never  i 

Englishmen  painters  and  poets  and  musici 

bodies  filled  with  beef  and  beer  are  not  to 

throats  and  eyes  and  ears  for  singing  and  | 

ing;  lentils  for  dinner,  a  lettuce  for  suppei 

green  peas  and  beans  for  a  dessert,  and  ¥ 

celli,  snails,  frogs,  and  polenta,  for  days  of 

ing ;  these  produce  soft  pipes,   sharp  eyes 

delicate  ears,  laziness,  filth,  and  cunning  to< 

found  for  Satan  himself.     All   that  can  be 

in  England,  by  squanderings  upon  galleric 

museums,  is  to  excite  a  desire  in  the  vaii 

frivolous  part  of  the  nation  to  hanker  aftei 

things.     Men  will  desire  to  excel  in  some 

and   a  wise    ruler    of  the    people    will  s 

endeavour  so  to  manage  things  that  it  ni 

the  general  taste  of  the  people  to  desire  to 

in  those  things   which  conduce  to   the  p 

nent  power  and  greatness,  to  the   public- 

to  the  morality,  to  the  ease  and  happiness  < 

nation.     The  loss  of  the  museums  to  Franc 

a  thing  which  France  ought  not  to  have  regrc 
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z  she  is  entitled  to  entertain  lasting  resent- 
Vit  against  those  who  stripped  them,  and 
^nst  England  in  particular ;  for^  without  her 
asent  and  approbation,  it  is  well  known  that 
^y  could  not  have  been  stripped. 
,27^-  Having  now  described  the  treatment 
,uch  France  experienced  in  consequence  of 
Jlpoleon  having  been  brought  back,  or  having 
.me  back,  from  Elba  ;  having  fully  shown  the 
otives  that  were  at  work  to  produce  these  con- 
quences ;  having  exhibited  the  Bourbon,  ^^  le 
khr^"  guarded,  in  Paris,  by  foreign  bayonets, 
gainst  his  own  "  loving suhjects,^  round  whose 
SToted  necks  he  had  been  made  to  hang  the 
ill-stone  of  a  j)£Bt,  under  which  for  them  and 
icir  children's  children  to  toil  like  slaves  to  all 
snerations  ;  having  thus  placed  the  fruits  of  the 
ftttle  of  Waterloo  before  the  reader,  as  far  as 
Lose  fruits  related  to  France,  I  should  now  go  to 
le  American  War,  which  was,  as  we  have 
iCD^  brought  to  a  close  so  suddenly  and  un- 
■countably,  just  before  the  return  of  Napoleon; 
It,  before  I  enter  upon  that  important  event, 
le  most  important,  as  to  its  consequences,  of 
lis  king's  regency  and  reign,  it  is  necessary  to 
ike  a  look  at  the  effects  produced  in  England, 
f  the  events  recorded  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
da  present  chapter. 

275.  The  first  and  natural  effects  were  shouts, 
ttd  other  marks  of  triumph,  apparently  universaL 
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There  was  a  large  part   of  the  nation  who 

very  far  from   rejoicing   on   this  occasion, 

amongst  these  was  the  writer  of  this  historr, 

was   also    the   writer    of  a    weekly   pubU 

called  the  '^  Political  Ref/ister.**    Therejoifl| 

began  the  year  before,    when    Napoleoxb 

banihhed  to  Elba  ;  and  these^  indeed,  weni 

grand  rejoicings.     The  King  of  Prussia  aoll 

Emperor  of  Russia,  together  with  several  of* 

petty  -despots  of   Europe,   with    long  traiw 

wliiskered   and   sabred  followers,   came  for  ll 

double  purpose  of  helping  the    boroughmoifi 

to  rejoice,  and  to  scowl  at  the  friends  of  t 

advocates   of    parliamentary    reform.      Bt  t 

swarms  who  upheld   corruption    and  fed  op 

the   taxes,  they   were    received    as    demisJ 

cringed  to,  and  almost  literally  worshipped! 

crowds  of  base  men   and  women,  who  felt  i 

the  food  within  them  had  not  been  earned,  i 

had  proceeded  from  the  sweat  of  an  ill-fed  i 

ill-clad  ])eople.     These  swarms    had,  for  m: 

years,  and  a  great  part  of  them  from  their 

fancy,  lived  in  fear  of  the  result  of  the  contt 

in  fear  that  the  example  of  France  would  prod 

such  a  change  of  things  in  England  as  wo 

compel  them  to  work  for  their  bread   insteai 

being  able  to  compel  others    to  work  for  t 

bread.     Unable  to  reason  upon  the  subject 

any  extent,  and  to  look  into  a  detail  of  caus 

Vfith  heads  stuffed  with  newspaper   intelllge 
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mi 

..nd  lucubrations,  that  had  arrived  at  the  simple 
dea,  that  Napolkon  tvas  the  sole  cause  of  all 

*  *heir  danger;  that  in  him  they  saw  embodied 
2^;liat  which,  if  not  destroyed,  would  take  from 

'^em  the  bread  of  idleness,  strip  them  of  their 
•^iittmerited  fine  clothes,  and  compel  them  to  live 
*^a  life  of  labour  and  of  frugality.  Therefore, 
-^when  they  saw  him  what  they  deemed  destroyed, 
^'*their  feelings  were  those  of  boundless  joy  and 
*^''exultation ;  such  as  we  may  suppose  would  be 
''-^fclt  by  an   assemblage    of  undetected    thieves, 

*  burglars,  and  murderers,  upon  receiving  sure  and 
J^- certain  information  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
^-  devil. 

^'       276.  Those  of  them  who  lived  in  the  great  and 

5'  all-corrupting  metropolis ;  those  immense  swarms 

i!^  of  Jews  and  Jew-like  professors  of  Christianity  ; 

'   all  the  tribes  of  fundholders  and  of  usurers  of 

-    every  description  ;  all  the  makers  and  issuers  and 

i    negotiators  of  paper-money ;    all  the   tribes   of 

.    creatures  living  in,  or  creeping  about,   the  in- 

'■    numerable  public   offices;    all   their   immediate 

'    dependents,  not  only  servants,  but  tradesnien : 

all  these,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 

set  up  one  general  unanimous  shout  of  joy.    That ' 

universal  shout  over,  they  then  began  visiting  and 

revisiting  each  other ;  balls,  plays,  masquerades, 

illuminations,  processions,  from  the  solemn  and 

gaudy  buffoonery  of  the  freemasons  down  to  the 

z 
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little  raggetl  children  at  the  Lancasterian  scMl 
The  houses  iu  the  streets  were  decorated  lil 
transparencies  and  paintings^  as  in  the  case  ^ 
a  jubilee  at  Romk. 

277.    Those  living  in   the    country  hasteiB 
where  they  had  the  means,  up  to  the  grand  SM 
of  exultation,  crowding  after  the  dcliveriagdni 
gods,  striving,  as  it  were,  for  life,  to  obtain  i 
means    of   being  able    to    say    that    they  k 
"  touched  '*  some  part  of  the  garments  of  t 
Autocrat  of  Russia,  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
of  a  Prussian  general  of  the  name  of  Blucbi 
who,  though  old  and    having   his   mouth  u 
guarded  with  whiskers,  was  said   to  express 
fear  lest  his  lips  should  be  carried  away  by' 
kisses  of  the  "  ladies  of  England  /''    Tlie  ci' 
and  towns  in  the  country  imitated  London  to 
utmost  of  their  power.       Oxen    were    roas 
whole  y  and  it  was  a  miserable  town  that  did 
roast  whole  one  or  more  sheep.      These  anin 
were  led  to  the  slaughter  in   the   true  heat 
style;  decorated  with  orange  ribands  in  sign 
the   triumph  of  the  Dutch;    white  ribands 
sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons ;  and 
whole    always   surmounted     by     the     triuin| 
British  flag,  while  the  tri-coloured  flag  rever 
was  placed  under  it.     Upwards  of   two  hum 
oxen  were  roasted  whole,  and    upwards  of 
thousand  sheep.  One  boundless  scene  of  extn 
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^.mce  and  waste,   and   idleness   and  dissipation 

■  Kvaded  the  whole  kingdom ,  the    people  ap- 

'  eared  to  be  all  raving  drunk^  all  raving  mad. 

.    278.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  been  the 

egotiator  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  received 

a  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Members  all 

'iting  up,  and  by  the  clajjpinf/  of  hands  ;  and,  as 

'  0  Wellington,  the  subject  of  lamentation  ap- 

leared  to  be,  that  there  was  no  earth  good  enough 

'Idt  him  to  walk  upon,  and  thac  the  treasures  of 

Jie  nation  were  all  too  small,  and  its  honours 

ax>  diminutive,  to  leave  a  hope  in  the  mind  of 

'any  man  that  a  sufficient  reward  would  be  found 

for  him ;  and,  indeed,  in  his  own  pedigree  in  the 

peerage,  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  nation  "  had 

not    the  power  to  reward   him  svfficiently  ;^* 

though  he  has  the  generosity  to  confess,  that  it 

did  its  best ;  and  what  that  bestwas^  we  shall 

•ee  further  on  in  this  history. 

279.  Let  me  do  justice  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, however.  They  were  not  all  either  drunk 
or  mad ;  but  those  that  were  not  were  compelled 
to  be  silent  for  the  time.  The  sober  part  of  the 
nation,  and  particularly  the  parliamentary  re- 
formers, and  especially  those  amongst  them  who 
were  capable  of  estimating  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  means  which  had  been  resorted  to,  to  obtain 
this  triumph,  witnessed  these  scenes  of  cowardly 
and  insolent  exultation  with  feelings  of  disgust, 
contempt^  and,  sometimes,  indignation ;   but  by 
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no  means  with  feelings  of  dismay.  Ther 
that  the  triumph  would  be  but  of  short  duntel 
and  they  thought,  and  they  said,  that  the nxal 
which  had  been  made  use  of  to  obtain  tt 
triumph,  which  was,  iii  fact  a  triumph  omf» 
liamentary  reform,  and  not  over  anything  ebt; 
thev  saw  that  the  means  which  had  been  mi 
use  of  to  obtain  this  triumph;  they  saw,  andth 
said,  that  tiie  debt  which  had  been  coutnctt 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  triumph  (i 
purchased  it  was  with  English  money),  wo 
finally  produce  that  parliamentary  reform  wiii 
the  purchase  was  intended  to  prevent,  and  wki 
the  insolent  rejoicers  thought  the  triumph  k 
prevented  for  ever. 

280.  The  government  was  resolved  to  mi 
the  most  of  the  drunkenness  and  madness  excri 
by  this  event.  Men  are  ahvays  prone  to  beK 
that  that  is  which  they  wish  to  be  ;  and,  the 
fore,  tiic  government  might  really  believe  t 
all  contest  with  the  parliamentarv  reforii 
was  now  at  an  end  ;  that  no  man  in  fut 
would  dare  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  : 
change  in  the  mode  of  electing  members  of  [ 
liament;  and  that  sent-selling  in  the  legislat: 
and  pluralities  and  non-residence  in  the  chui 
were  now  in  perfect  safety,  and  to  be  of  dural 
equal  to  that  of  the  hills.  This  might  be  the« 
wliicli  the  government  took  of  the  matter ;  i 
indeed^  the  language  in  the  two  houses  of  | 
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jJMi.ament  seemed  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  this 
».;. /as  the  view  which  it  did  take  of  the  matter: 
j;,,3r,  no  man  dared  open  his  lips  in  either  house 
^^^ipon  the  subject  of    reform,  while  everlasting 
^1^ aunts   were    poured  out   upon   reformers,  who 
-«^j,,vere  now  spoken  of  as  a  race  become  obsolete. 
s_^j.,    281.  At  any  rate,  the  government  did  its  best 
-      x>make  the  most  of  the  delusion.     It  had  feast* 
..figs  and  shows  of  all  sorts  to  entertain  the  con- 
tinental kings  and  their  endless  tribes  of  followers. 
2^^,It  had  a  grand  naval    show    at    Portsmocjth, 
""^drawing  together  the  whole  country  round  about, 
and   covering  the  sea  with  shows  of  the  most 
.expensive  description,  the   Prince   Regent  going 
^  in  person  with   all   the  parade  capable  of  being 
furnished  by  his  extravagant  government.     From 
port  to  port  the  roar  of  caimon  was  continually 
telling  the  world  that  England  was   mad.     No 
*"• '  expense  was  ever  talked  of;  the  people  imitated 
^'    the  government,  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other 
^^'  who  should  waste  most  and  who  should  give 
*^  clearest  symptoms  of  madness.     The  thousands 
'     of  mail   and  other  stage  coaches,   their  horses 
'     covered  with  ribands  and  ensigns,  communicated 
^    the  insanity  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the  island  ; 
'     and,  lest  all  this  should  not  be  enough,  the  go- 
vernment itseU  ea:pended  three  hundred  thotisand 
pounds  of  the  public  money  in  fire-works,  Chi- 
nese temples  and  bridges,  triumphal  arches,  and 
all  sorts  of  means  to  draw  idlers  to  London,  and 
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^aring  the  English,  man  for  man  and  gun  for 

on  every  part  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes ! 

^32.  That  which  has   been  described  above 

tea  to  the   rejoicings   of  1814,  which  took 

je    in   the   dog-days   of  that   year.      Great 

rts  were  made  by  the  government,  and  by  the 

pughmongers  and  parsons,  to  revive  the  re- 

^ings  in  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

nite  pains  were  taken  by  the  corrupt  press  to 

duce  a  new  roasting  of  oxen  and  of  sheep,  and 

cause  a  repetition  of  the  balls  and  plays  and 

BWS  of  the  year  before ;  but  all  these  efforts 

re  vain  :  the  nation  had  had  a  taste  of  peace; 

sober  fit  had  followed  the  drunken  fit,  sanity 

d  succeeded  raving  madness ;  and  the  indus- 

OU9  part  of  the  nation  had  discovered,  or  at 

B   least  they  began  to  suspect,  that  they  had 

jchased  victories  at  too  dear  a  rate ;  that  they 

kd  carried  on  war  for  tvvo-and-twenty  years,  in 

der  to  load  themselves  with  everlasting   debt 

d  taxation.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 

ol  indifference  with   which   the  main  body  of 

B  people    received    the   news  of  the  glorious 

rtory  of  Waterloo.     A  year  of   peace  had 

light  them  the  worthlessness  of  victories  ;  and, 

ort  as  the  period  had   been,  they  discovered 

at  some  change  or  other  must  take  place  in  the 

ode  of  carrying  on   the  government ;  or  that, 

ter  all,  there  must  be  a  sort  of  revolution  in 

nglandf  notwithstanding  all  that  was  presented 
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to  '.lie!!:  :n  the   terrinc  es^aniple  of  FnWil 
z'.id.r.z  e''2a  ±e  :r:au:e  and  the  strippinji 

•--*.'.    r-:*i   cai'j^ri   of  this  altered  tone  ■! 
•:eTc>   vire  *«iveril :    but  generally  there 
irz.^-^.-^i'i.i   JToa   :>.-::r   minds  that  the  vie 
w-rrr  2.  r-.r:  o:  cli'fj.cerv,   bv  which  taxes 
Le  •VT-.:.^:  ::  ::zi  thcr.i  tor  ever.     Meetings,! 
Eii-e-::::^'?   a- i  t.-wr*  xeetin^,  had  begun ij 
hcl  i  ::r  :!ie  z  :rj o^e  •-**  peudouing  the 
t.j   rf;:eA*.    the   pre;  erty  tax.      The  govc 
hjL-i  L^*.e.iieu  tl:e  crn::iiua::ce  of  the  war 
Anirric.i,  if   no:  vvi:!i  France.       Tlial 
^\->  r.jv  rerr.'V.ed  ;  r.:i.i  tE:e  cation  had 
everw  :;.o  u-e  of  tl.a:  j  reter.ce. 

:25-t.  The  innuaier-^iLle  s-.varins  of  those 
liveii  on  the  taxes  bc^an  now  to  see,  thil' 
existence  cf  Xapoleon  was  less  dangerast 
ti.e:n  t!.:in  his  ex:in.rui>hinent.  As  ioug»t 
nation  con!  I  be  terrifiod  by  the  sound  of 
name,  hoIjoUv  ventured  to  crv  out  verv 
ajaiii^t  taxes ;  but,  when  he  was  destroyeJi^ 
repeal  taxes  became  tlie  general  cry.  Thi| 
vernment  was  compelled  to  begin  to  nanoff' 
cxpen'ses.  From  full-pay  officers  came  to  b 
pay :  whole  troops  of  commissaries  and  ii 
and  navy  retainers,  and  whole  troops  of  barn 
masters  and  other  devourers  of  the  fruit  of 
people's  labour,  were  either  di:icharged  or  git 
reduced  in  their  pay.     Troops  of  servants  to 
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ti  consequence,  and  a  general  tone  of  com- 
amongst  a  great  part  of  those  who  had 
r loudest  in  their  exultations  at  the  fall  of 

S"^.  But  there  was  at  work  another  cause, 
^^^  efficient  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
Kjgh  not  perceived  by  superficial  observers ; 
*ely,  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
'^<irculating medium,  or  money,  of  the  country. 
^le  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
•itry  :  the  old  maxim,  or  saying,  of  ^*  Peace 
P  Plenty  "  seemed  to  be  a  falsehood  in  this 
fc  5  for  peace  had  brought  with  it  general  want 
ft  distress.  It  seems  strange ;  but  instead  of 
•*t  **  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
i  future,"  which  Pitt  had  promised  as  the 
nilt  of  a  glorious  peace>  the  nation  found  the 
■we  productive  of  more  distress  than  the  war 
ad  been ;  and  in  the  future,  no  man  saw  any 
Qspects  of  security  for  what  he  had  left ':  be  his 
"operty  of  whatsoever  nature  it  might,  he  found 

daily  diminish  in  amount  of  nominal  value, 
tiile  all  contracts  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  be 
Dding. 

286.  These  effects  were  produced  by  that 
minution  in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
edium,  which  diminution  was  produced  by  the 
•ace.  A  place  will  present  itself  hereafter  to 
iter  into  a  history  of  the  currency  or  circulating 
edium  of  the  country,  and  of  the  terrible  evils 
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inflicted  upon  the  nation  by  the  legiditivci 
8urcs  respecting  it;   but  it  is  necessanri 
say  some  little  matter  upon  the  subject,  in 
to  account  for  the  state  of  lassitude  into 
the  nation  now  at  once   fell,  sinking  don  I 
at  once  under  a  load  of  laurels  and  a  M 
distress. 

2S7.  Every  one  knows,  wlio  reflects  at  all 
the  matter^  that,  in  whatever  degree  the di 
lating  money  be  diminished  in  quantity,  it 
necessarily  be  raised  in  its  quality;  thatbtAi 
that  it  must  be  worth  more  than  it  was 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  smaller  sum  of  it  wiUj 
chase  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  instance,  than* 
be  required  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  wheat  ifl 
quantity  in  circulation  were  larger.  Hence  ci 
one  must  see,  that,  to  diminish  the  quandll 
money  is  to  lower  prices,  to  augment  the  i 
amount  of  all  debts,  and  all  dcbtor-engageux 
for  time,  to  raise  rents  in  effect,  to  augmeol 
real  amount  of  mortgages  and  of  interest  oan 
gages ;  and  that,  as  the  debtor-part  of  the  t 
munity  must  always  consist  principally  of  tl 
engaged  in  active  industry,  a  great  suddenie 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medial 
a  country  must  produce  great  and  general  dii 
amongst  all  the  industrious  classes  ;  and  that, 
of  the  features  of  this  distress  must  be,  a  dia 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  employment  to  be| 
to  the  working  part  of  the  people. 


'fS8.  This  was  the  main  cause  that  was  at  work 
^Jbgland  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  ; 
.  main  cause  that  was  at  work  to  produce  that 
^ude,  that  disgust^  that  despair,  indeed^  which 
L  succeeded  the  drunken  and  boisterous  re« 
:migs  of  only  fifteen  months  before.  We  have 
im  Lord  Castle iibagh  received  in  the  House 
k!I!ommons,  the  members  all  standing  up  and 
Bqping  their  hands:  we  have  seen  Wellington 
I31  a  dukedom  and  about  a  million  in  money 
Ught  too  little  for  him  :  we  have  now  (1833) 
Q.  that  same  Castlbreagh  cutting  his  own 
oat  and  killing  himself  at  North  Cray,  in 
Kity  only  seven  years  after  this  clapping  of 
ttids  :  and  we  have  seen  that  same  Welling- 
M  with  bullet-proof  wiudow-shutters  to  hi» 
Me^  his  name  being  rubbed  out  from  the  cor* 
»a,  of  streets,  and  his  picture  hauled  down  from 
I-  sign-posts.  It  is  for  history,  real  history, 
^Ail  history,  to  trace  such  wonderful  changes 
their  source;  and  this  I  trupt  is  a  duty  which 
ball  be  able  to  perform,  when  I  come  to  the 
)per  place  for  doing  it. 

(89.  At  present,  to  account  for  the  great  change 
t  described,  which  was  almost  that  of  a  change 
ID  nuptial  rejoicing  to  that  of  funeral  mourn* 
f^  it  16  necessary  to  state,  that  a  great  diminu* 
n  of  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  money  had, 
>ip  the  following  cause,  taken  place  since  the 
nclusiou  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814.    Dur** 
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ing  the  war  the  paper-money  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was,  by  law  and  in  effect,  a  legal  tender; 
that  is  to  say,  men  were  compelled,  if  required 
80  to  do,  to  take  it  in  payment  of  debts  ;  and  as 
other  banks  could  pay  their  paper  in  Bank-of- 
England  paper,  all  was  in  fact  a  paper-money, 
as  completely  as  the  assignats  of  France  had  ever 
been,  only  not  depreciated  to  the  same  extent 
Prices  were,  generally  speaking,  during  the  war, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  war  especially,  double 
what  they  had  been  previous  to  the  war,  and 
double  what  they  naturally  would  be  again  if  an 
end  were  put  to  this  depreciation  of  the  paper- 
money. 

290.  Now  the  cause  of  the  distress  which  began 
to  make  its  appearance  the  moment  the  peace  of 
Paris  vvas  concluded,  was  this ;  as  the  law  then 
stood  it  provided  for  the  resumption  of  cash- 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  end  of 
six  montlis  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  Of  course  the  moment  that 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1814  the  Bank  began  to 
provide  for  resuming  its  payments  in  cash ;  or  ia 
other  words,  to  provide  itself  with  gold  to  take 
up  its  depreciated  paper.  Or,  to  speak  in  more 
intelligible  language,  to  give  to  the  holders  of  its 
notes,  who  wouhl  at  the  end  of  that  six  months 
have  a  right  to  demand,  and  who  certainly  would 
demand,  gold  in  exchange  for  the  notes.  The 
Bank  had  no  other  mode  of  effecting  this  object 
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than  by  withholding  the  discounts  or  landings  of 
paper-money  which  tliey  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  on  for  a  long  time.  To  witbhold  this  dis- 
count, was  to  take  out  of  circulation  many 
millions  of  the  then  circulating  money.  The 
parliament  did  not,  indeed  enforce  tbe  law  at 
the  end  of  six  months  ;  we  shell  afterwards  find 
when  we"  come  co  speak  fully  of  the  bistory  of 
this  matter,  wbich  we  shall  find  connected,  and 
closely  connected,  with  all  the  present  (1833)  revo- 
hitionary  movements:  we  shall  find  that  the  Bank, 
and  those  who  throw  about  paper-money,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  parliament  to  put  off  tbe  enforce- 
inent  of  this  law  from  time  to  time  for  nine  years 
longer ;  but,  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  par- 
liament would  do  this  :  there  was  no  certainty 
that  it  would  not  suflfer  the  law  to  go  into  effect 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  beginning  in  June 
1814  ;  and,  if  it  bad,  tlie  enforcement  of  the  law 
would  have  taken  place  in  December  1814. 
This,  therefore,  placed  the  Bank  in  a  state  of 
great  peril  :  it  compelled  that  institution,  which 
had  in  fact  an  almost  direct  control  over  the  for- 
tune of  every  man  in  the  country,  and  especially 
every  man  in  trade ;  this  uncertainty  compelled 
that  body  to  resort  to  the  means  before  described, 
of  securing  itself  a^^ainst  absolute  bankruptcy. 

291.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  the  money  circulating  in  the 
country  3  this  produced  a  species  of  stagnation 

A   A 
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in  all  the  pursuits  of  industry^  such  as  is  not  to 
be  described  to  any  one  who  was  not  a  spectator 
of  the  scene.     "  Money  became  scarce  j*'   every 
one  had  it  in  his  mouth,  "  How  scarce  money 
is  !"    The  mass  of  mankind  cannot,  without  a 
cessation  of  the  pureuits  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  acquire  that 
knowledge  which   is   necessary   to  make   them 
understand  the  real   cause  of  effects  like  these. 
All  at   once,    prices    fell :    rents  were,  in  fact, 
nearly  doubled  in  real  amount :  timber,   bought 
upon  credit  the  year  before,  had  now  to  be  paid 
for  in  the  nominal  amount  contracted  for,  while 
it  took  double  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  sold 
for  that  amount.     Credit  is,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, of  great  value  to  a  nation,  as  well  as  to 
an  individual :  the  solidity  of  every  thing  in  Eng- 
land ]  the  confidence   between  man  and   man ; 
these,  to  which  may  be  added  the  very  character 
of  the  people,  have  made  England  a  country  of 
credit  :  the  great  object  here,  amongst  trades- 
people, seems  to  be,  to  get  you   to  take   their 
things  away,    without  hardly  an  inquiry   as    to 
the  time  of  payment :  almost  all  is  credit;   and, 
let  the  reader  observe,  that  this  change,  with  re- 
gard to  the  currency,  nearly  doubled  the  amount 
of  every  debt  in  reality :  let  him  further  observe, 
that  it  is  the  poorer  part  who  are  the  debtors,  and 
the  richer  part  who  are  the  creditors ;  the  thou- 
sands who  are  th .  creditors  and  the  millions  who 
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are  the  debtors  :  let  them  bear  these  things  in 
mind,  and  he  will  no  longer  wonder^  that  this 
people,  who  had  been  drunk  and  mad  in  1814, 
became,  notwithstanding  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
sober,  thoughtful,  and,  so  far  from  rejoicing  at 
the  peace,  that  took  place  in  1815,  were  every- 
where heard  exclaiming,  *'  Curse  the  victories^ 
and  curse  the  peace  /*' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

American  War, — Grounds  of  it, — Tyranny  of 
Impressment, — Motives  of  English  Govern-' 
ment, — I7ieir  deadly  Hostility  to  Freedom.-^ 
Their  employing  Captabi  Henry  as  a  secret 
Agent  in  the  United  States. — Their  Treat- 
ment of  Americans  whom  they  had  im~ 
pressed. — Their  shutting  of  them  up  in  a  Fris- 
son in  Dartmoor. — Tlieir  Determination  to 
destroy  Freedom  in  America. — John  Wilson 
Croker's  Manifesto.  —  Devastation  of  the 
Toums  and  Villages  and  Plunder  of  the 
Farm-houses  on  the  Amei'ican  Sea-coast, — 
Bloody  Works  of  our  Allies^  the  Savages, 
at  French'toivnj  on  the  River  Raisin.-^ 
Sacking  of  the  little  Town  Hampton,  in 
Virginia. — Burning  of  Washington. — Gross 
Delusion  of  the  People  of  England. 


292.  We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  tliat 
^vent,  or,  rather,  series  of  events,  which  were  the 
most  disgraceful  to  England  of  any  that  took 
place  during  the  whole  of  this  disgraceful  re- 
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gency  and  reign.  We  are  now  going  to  see 
pulled  down  the  insolent  pride  of  that  Navy,  to 
question  the  superiority,  and,  indeed,  the  invinci- 
bility, and  even  almost  the  omnipotence,  of  which, 
was  deemed  presumption  approaching  towards 
legal  crime  ;  and  the  officers  of  which  the  people 
seemed  to  think  it  their  duty  to  cringe  to  as  to 
beings  of  an  admitted  superior  order.  We  are 
now  going  to  witness  those  events  and  trans- 
actions which  snatched  the  incense  from  the 
altar  of  this  race  of  idols,  worshipped  by  the 
folly  and  baseness  of  the  people.  We  are  going 
to  behold  that  series  of  occurrences  which,  more 
than  anything  else  that  has  happened  within  a 
hundred  years,  has  tended  to  restore  the  cower- 
ing and  besotted  people  of  England  to  their  spirit 
and  their  senses,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
nothingness  of  rank  and  title,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  a  love  of  freedom  and  a  resolution 
to  maintain  it, 

293.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
war  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  the 
month  of  December  1814,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  paragraph  227 ;  and  that,  in  the 
same  chapter,  we  left  this  war  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  avoid  breaking  the  chain  of  the  narra- 
tive relating  to  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon. 
We  must  now  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this 
American  war,  which  the  reader  will  find,  fully 
stated,  in  the  paragraphs  from  142  to  154,  both 
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inclusive.  When  those  paragraphs  have  been 
read  over  again,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to 
resume  the  history  of  this  war,,  and  to  go 
tlirough  it  to  the  end. 

294.  We  uiust^  liowever  here  notice  some 
transactions  which  took  place  previous  to  the 
DECLARATJON  OF  WAR,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  made  by  the  Americans  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1812.  The  grounds  of  the  war  have  been 
stated :  those  grounds  had  always  been  in 
existence,  more  or  less,  from  the  year  1793  until 
the  time  when  the  war  was  actually  declared. 
There  had  been  a  reconciliation  by  Treaty,  in 
1794;  but  the  conduct  of  England  had  always 
been  a  subject  of  complaint  with  the  Americans: 
she  was  always  issuing  some  Order  in  Council 
or  another;  always  laying  some  restraint  upon  the 
Americans,  which  they  complained  of  as  breaches 
of  the  laws  of  neutrality;  but,  these  differences 
were  patched  up  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last  our 
naval  officers  assumed  the  right  of  i7njn'€8sing 
seamen  iqwn  the  high  seas  from  on  board  the 
shijjs  of  America;  and  they,  with  the  utmost  inso- 
lence, and  unsparing  violence,  did  all  those  things 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  para- 
graph 146.  Still  the  two  nz^tions  were  at  peace  all 
this  while ;  and  our  government  was  always  ex- 
pressing towards  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve all  the  relationships  of  amity  and  good-will. 
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295,  Hollow,  indeed,  were  these  profes- 
sions ;  for,  just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war 
being  issued  by  America,  it  was  discovered  by  the 
American  government,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment had  been  employing  a  seci*et  agent  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  emban^assing 
the  governnient  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
effecting,  if  jyracticable,  a  breaking-vp  of  tJie 
union  of  the  States  !  This  discovery  apj)ears  to 
have  been  made  bv  the  President  in  the  month  of 
March,  1S12;  just  about  three  months  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  war.  Tlie  President  com- 
municated the  information  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress ;  and  the  documents  attached  to  his 
Message,  established  these  facts;  ^^that  the  British 
"  government,  in  the  midst  of  amicable  professions 
"  towards  the  United  States,  employed  a  secret 
^^  agent  in  fomenting  disaffection  to  the  consti- 
^^  tuted  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  in  intrigues 
*'  with  the  disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
^*  about  resistance  to  the  laws ;  and,  eventually^ 
^^•in  concert  with  a  British  force,  of  destroying 
"  the  union,  and  forming  the  eastern  part  thereof 
"  into  a  political  connexion  with  Great  Britain." 
All  the  documents  were  laid  before  the  Congress  ; 
and  they  fully  established  the  facts  stated  by  the 
President.  These  documents  show,*  that  one 
John  Hknry,  who  was  called  Captain  Henry, 

*  See  all  the  documents  in  Cobbett's  Political  Register, 
Tol.  zxi.  page  689  to  page  704;  and  page  724  to  page  73j. 
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was  employed^  as  the  President  describes  by  Sir 
Jamks  H.  CiiAiG,  tlie  Governor  of  Canada.  There 
are  letters  from  Craig  himself  to  Henry  ;  from 
Ryland,  Craig *s  secretary,  to  Henry  j  divers 
letters  from  Hunry  to  Craig  and  to  Ryj.and; 
Letters  from  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Peel, 
now  Sir  Robert  Pekl,  expressing  approbation 
of  Henry's  conduct ;  and  clearly  showing,  that 
he  was  an  agent,  authorized  by  the  government; 
and  that  the  objects  of  his  agency  were  those 
which  were  stated  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pre- 
sident. 

296.  This  is  a  matter  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  England  :  it  came  forth  in  the  bustle  of 
war :  it  was  stifled  by  the  hireling  press  :  but,  it 
forms  a  material  fact  in  this  history  ;  for  it  was 
a  great  addition  to  the  other  grounds  of  war;  it 
being  manifestly  impossible  to  live  at  peace  with 
a  government  capable  of  deeds  like  this,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  characterize,  because  every 
man  of  common  honesty  will  characterize  them 
for  himself.  It  is,  however,  for  us  Englishmen  to 
remember,  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  our  govern- 
ment for  making  war  upon  the  French  republicans 
was,  that  they  sent  atjents  into  foreign  counines 
to  stir  itj)  the  peopte  against  the  governments. 
Here,  in  this  John  Hkisry,  we  hare  a  man  dc- 
mandlng  his  retvardy  for  having  devised  a  scheme 
for  separating  a  part  of  tlie  United  States  from 
their  government,   and  having  in  some  measure^ 
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effected  his  purpose ;  and  we  have,  under  the 
hands  of  Lord  Livkkpool  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
expressions  of  approbation  of  his  conduct ;  and 
let  Englishmen  remember  this,  and  let  them  re- 
member, that  it  belongs  to  tiiis  Regency  of 
George  the  Fourth.  We  shall,  by-and-by,  find 
A  SPY  employed  by  the  British  admirals^  during 
this  war ;  but,  in  such  a  country,  and  with  such 
a  people,  there  was  not  much  to  be  done  in  this 
way.  There  was  no  piirchasiiig  of  victories ; 
and,  therefore,  there  were  no  victories  to  be  got  ; 
and  this  we  shall  see  proved  in  the  sequel.  This 
exposure  arose  from  a  very  common  cause  :  tlie 
secret  agent  demdudQil  his  7'ewa7'd ;  he  did  not 
get  it ;  and  he  took  his  revenge  by  exposing  his 
employers  1 

297.  Having  the  parties  thus  fairly  before 
us,  we  may  now  begin  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  war.  The  first  step,  on  our  part, 
was  a  ste|),  the  equal  of  which  had  never  before 
been  heard  of  in  the  world  :  it  was  this  :  we 
have  seen  that  the  great  aggression  of  which  the 
Americans  complained  was,  that  monstrous  act 
of  tyranny,  the  impressing  of  seamen,  on  the  high 
seas,  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and  forcing 
tliem  to  serve  on  board  of  British  ships  of  war. 
It  lias  always  been  thought  an  act  of  great  hard- 
ship, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  impress  English 
seamen  out  of  English  ships,  and  to  compel  them, 
to  serve  on  board  of  English  ships  of  war.    What 
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then  must  it  have  been,  forcibly  to  drag  Amen- 
cans  from  on  board  their  ships,  and  compel  them 
to  serve  on  board  of  British  ships  of  war !    It- 
was  an  act  of  tyranny  not  to  be  endured  by  any- 
body but  slaves.      The   Americans    would  not 

m 

endure  it.  The  men  thus  impressed  refused  to 
perform  duty  on  board  the  English  ships.  They 
were  repeated ly^o^^e^  m  tJie  most  sevet^e  fnanner. 
Affidavits  proving  this  treatment  got  home  to 
their  friends ;  these  affidavits  were  published 
throughout  the  country  ;  the  country  was  in  a 
blaze ;  the  country  demanded  war,  the  paper- 
money  people  and  all  the  commercial  ruffians  io 
connexion  with  England,  preached  up  submission, 
deprecated  war,  accused  the  President  of  siding 
with  France ;  formed  a  convention,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  agent  Henry,  for  the  purpose 
of  splitting  uj)  the  States,  or  compelling  the 
President  to  desist  from  war :  but  the  people 
prevailed ;  and  the  war  was  declared. 

298.  England  being  now  at  war  with  their 
own  country,  the  impressed  AmericanvS,  refused 
to  stir  hand  or  foot,  in  the  duty  of  our  ships. 
Many  of  them  complained,  that  they  were  flogged 
most  severely  even  for  this  refusal  to  fight  against 
their  own  country !  At  last  the  efforts  to  make 
them  fight  were  given  up ;  and  then,  what  did 
the  English  government  do  with  them  ?  Send 
them  home,  to  be  sure  ?  No  :  but  made  them 
PRISONERS  OF   WAR  5   and  close  prisoners 
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of  war :  shut  them  up  in  a  close  prison^  on  a 
bleak  and  naked  down  in  Devonshire,  called 
Dartmoor,  in  which  prison  we  shall  by-and-by 
see  that  some  of  them  were  killed^  on  a  charge  of 

**  MUTINY." 

299.  This  was  a  pretty  good  beginning  of  a 
war,  undertaken  to  maintain  the  right  of  im- 
pressing foreign  seamen  on  the  high  seas.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  Americans  took 
ample  vengeance  ;  not  in  this  way,  but  in  the  way 
of  honourable  warfare ;  the  war,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  declared  in  the  month  of  June.  Before  the 
end  of  October;  at  least,  before  the  Congress 
met  again  in  November,  they  had  captured  two 
of  our  finest  frigates,  each  after  a  few  minutes 
fighting  against  single  American  frigates  :  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  had  been  captured 
from  us,  more  than  fifty  of  them  armed  vessels, 
carrying  altogether  upwards  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy  guns  ;  and  more  than  three  thousand  of 
our  seamen  had  been  made  prisoners  ;  and  all 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  by  a  nation  who  had  been 
scoffed  at  by  our  navy,  and  whose  seamen  had 
been  taken  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  warrener 
takes  rabbits  out  of  his  nets. 

300.  It  is  not  my  plan  to  pursue  the  regular 
chronological  order  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
battles  either  by  land  or  by  sea  ;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  naval  engagements,  it  is  my  intention  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  by-and-by,  in  order 
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that  we  may  have  the  whole  of  our  disgrace  under 
our  eyes  at  one  view.     When   the   war  began, 
the  Americans  made  an  attack  upon   Canada; 
there  was  fight  after  Rght  in  Canada,   and  upon 
tlie  borders  of  the  Lakes.     Sometimes  the  vic- 
tory lay  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other; 
but  generally  the  Americans  were  the  victors;  and 
signally  so  in  those  particular  instances,  which 
1  shall  have  to  mention  by-and-by ;   and  which 
I  nmst  mention ;   though  my  principal  object  is, 
to  enable  my  readers  to  judge  rightly  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government,  and  of  its    motives  and 
objects. 

301.  We  will  now  lav  the   mere    militarv  and 

a 

naval  proceedings  of  the  war  ajiide,  until  we  ha^'e 
accounted  for  the  contlmiance  of  the  war,  after 
the  peace  of  Parts  in  1814.  That  peace  was 
not  siirned  at  Paius  until  the  30th  of  Mav;  but 
Nai'ot.kon  was  p id  dowUy  by  treaty,  on  the  1  Ith 
of  April,  and  it  was,  a  month  before  that  time, 
ijuite  clear  that  he  would  be  put  down.  He  be- 
ing subdued,  and  F^ngland  left  without  an  enemv, 
what  were  the  Americans  to  do  ?  Why  there  was, 
in  fac",  an  end  to  all  ground  of  war  between 
ICngland  and  America  :  the  war  had  arisen  out 
of  grounds  created  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war  between  England  and  Frmicc :  that 
war  being  at  an  end,  there  was  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence anv  ground  of  cpiarrel.  Ah  I  but  those  who 
tliought  thus  did  not  know  the  English  govern- 
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ment^  and  the  motives  and  views  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  money-mongers  of  England  ! 

302.  So  far  from  the  war  with  America  being 
at  an  end^  it  was  soon  found  that  tlie  English 
government  looked  upon  it  as  being  now  about  to 
Icffin  in  good  earnest.  Napolkon  had  hardly 
concluded  his  treaty  of  abdication,  and  of  banish- 
ment to  Elba,  than  the  London  press  (always 
the  pioneer  in  such  cases)  began  to  call  upon  the 
government  for  vigorous  war  against  America ;  to 
call  upon  it  no  longer  to  stand  shilly-shally,  but 
to  send  out  a  force,  *•  sufficient  to  a^ush  the  rebels 
at  once." 

303.  The  ministers  kept  a  guarded  silence 
upon  the  subject  for  some  time;  but  their  press 
cried  aloud  for  an  army  and  a  fleet  irresistible, 
to  be  sent  out  to  crush  what  they  called  the  rebels 
in  America.  It  was  distinctly  stated  in  news- 
papers  well  known  to  be  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  that  no  peace  ought 
to  be  made  with  America  until  Jamks  Madison 
(the  President)  should  he  deposed!  Indeed  the 
re-colonization  of  the  States  was  as  confidentlv 
spoken  of  as  if  their  independence  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  King,  Sir  Joseph  Youke, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  stated  in  par- 
liament, that  we  had  Mr.  AIadison  to  depose 
before  we  could  lay  down  our  arms ;  and  though 
he  was  not  what  is  called  a  minister,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  he  would  have  said  this  in 
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terms  so  plain,  and  in  a  manner  so  public,  if  the 
design  had  not  been  entertained  by  the  ministers 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  no  minister  confirmed 
his  assertion,  but  no  one  expressed  his  dissent 
from  it,  and  the  statement  was  loudly  cheered  by 
the  House. 

304.  Besides  this  there  appeared,  in  the 
Vienna  Gazette^  a  sort  of  demi-official  article, 
amounting  almost  to  proof  positive,  that  this  de- 
sign was  deliberately  entertained.  The  article 
was  in  these  words  :  "  It  is  affirmed,  that  besides 
*^  the  conventions  which  England  has  concluded 
"  with  the  other  allied  powers,  it  has  also  made 
*^  a  secret  agreement  relative  to  North  America. 
*^  By  this  agreement  England  has  procured  from 
^*  all  the  other  European  powers  the  assurance 
*^  that,  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
**  Europe,  none  of  them  will  inteiifere  in  the  dis- 
*^  putes  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  North 
"  America^  and  France  is  also  to  engage,  in  the 
*^  peace  to  be  concluded,  to  subscribe  to  the  same 
"  conditions."  This  was  published  at  Vienna 
on  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  same  Gazette  with  the 
Treaty  of  Chaumont,  by  which  treaty  the  de- 
posing of  Napoleon  was  settled. 

305.  But,  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  upon 
this  subject,  let  me  advert  to,  and  give  the  words 
of,  a  sort  of  Proclamation  or  Manifesto,  is- 
sued by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  30ch 
of  April  I  which,  when  the  reader  has  attended 
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to  it,  cannot  leave  a  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the 
English  government  fully  intended  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  or,  at  the  very  least, 
the  destruction  of  its  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

**  Admiralty-Office,  April  30,  1814. 

"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  cannot  an- 
"  nounce  to  the  Fleet  the  termination  of  hostilities  with 
France,  without  expressing  to  the  petty  olHcers,  seamen, 
and  royal  marines  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  the  high  sense 
which  their  Lordships  entertain  of  their  gallant  and  glorious 
services  during  the  late  war. — The  patience,  perseverance, 
"  and  discipline  ;  the  skill,  courage,  and  devotion,  with  which 
**  the  seamen  and  marines  have  upheld  the  best  interests,  and 
"  achieved  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  country,  entitle  them 
**  to  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  their  native  land,  which  they 
**  have  preserved  inviolate,  but  of  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
'*  rope,  of  whose  ultimate  deliverance  their  successes  main- 
*'  tained  the  hope,  and  accelerated  the  accomplishment. — 
*'  Their  Lordsldps  regret  that  the  unjust  and  unprovoked 
**  aggression  of  the  American  GOVKHNMENT,  in  declaring 
**  war  upon  this  Couniry,  after  all  the  causes  of  its  original  com^ 
**  plaint  hud  been  removed,  does  not  permit  them  to  reduce  the 
**  fleet  at  once  to  a  Peace  establishment;  but  as  the  question 
"  now  at  issue  in  this  war  is  the  maintenance  of  those  maritime 
**  rights  which  are  the  sure  foundations  of  our  naval  gloriff  their 
*'  Lordships  look  with  confidence  to  that  part  of  the  fleet 
"  which  it  may  be  still  necessary  to  keep  in  cummissioo,  *  for 
**  a  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  discipline  and  gallantry 
"  which  has  raised  the  British  Navy  to  its  present  pre-emi- 
*'  nence. — In  reducing  the  fleet  to  the  establishment  necessary 
*^  for  the  American  war,  the  seamen  and  marines  will  find  their 
"  Lordships  attentive  to  the  claims  of  their  respective  ser- 
<(  vices. —The  reduction  will  be  first  made  in  the  crews  of 
**  those  ships  which  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  pay  ofi^,  and 
*'  from  them  the  petty  ofiicers  and  seamen  will  be  successively 
'*  discharged,  according  to  the  length  of  their  services;  be- 
**  ginning  in  the  first  instance  with  all  those  who  were  in  bis 
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*'  2V[HJGsty's  service  preTious  to  tbe  7th  of  March,  1803tand 
*'  hare  since  continued  in  it. -> When  tbe  reduction  shall  hare 
**  heen  thii»  ma^Ie,  as  to  the  ships  paid  off,  their  Jjordships 
"  will  direct  tbeir  attention  to  those  which  it  may  he  fonncl 
*'  necessary  to  keep  in  commission,  and  as  soon  as  thu  cir- 
**  cumstances  of  tbe  war  will  admit,  will  brinq;  home  anddis* 
"  cburi;e  nil  persons  bnviii^  tlie  same  standing-  and  period:!  of 
"  service  as  those  before  discharged  from  tlia   ships  paid  off; 
"  80  that,  in  a  few  months,  tbe  situation  of  individuals  will 
'*  be  equalized;  all  men  of  a  certain  period  of  service  will  be 
*'  at  liberty  to  return  borne  to  tbeir  families  ;  and  the  number 
**  which  it  may  be  still  necessary  to  retain  will  be  composed 
"  of  those  who  have  been  the  shortest  time  in  the  service.— 
•*  An  arrangement  in  itselfso  just  cannot,  in  their  Lordships* 
**  opinion,  fail  to  give  universal  satisfaction  ;   and   they  are 
*'  induced  to  make  this  communication  to  the  fleet,  because 
**  thiy  think  that  the  exemplary  good  conduct  of  all  the  pelt? 
**  officers,  S'.  amen,  tmd  marines,  entitles  tLcm  to  every  coal;- 
**  donee,  and  to  this  fuUand  candid  explanation  of  thiir  Lorl- 
'*  ships*  intentions.— Their  Lordsui.  s  cannot  conclude  witli- 
*'  out  exjiressing  their  hope,  that  the  valour  of  his  31:ijes'y*i 
•*  fleets  and  armies  will  sp«^edily  bring  tiie  American  contest 
**  to  a  conclusion  bonourabio  to  the  British  name,   safe  for 
*'  Britisli  interosfs,  aud  conducive  to  the  lasting  repose  of  the 
**  civilized  lorld. 

*•  By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

*•   J.  W.  CnOKKR.'* 

306.  I  beg  the  reader  to  pay  particular  "atten- 
tion to  this  document.  It  was  a  new  Manifesto 
against  America.  It  was  a  })erfect  novelty  ;  there 
was  no  precedent  for  it :  and  the  reader  will  see 
what  a  strange  thing  it  was  for  a  mere  Board  to 
assume  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  addressinfif 
the  navy ;  and  particularly  of  addressing  the  pettv 
officers  and  seamen  relative  to  the  (jrounds  of  a 
tear  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Here  was  ri 
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great  matter  of  diplomacy  committed  to  a  Board; 
and  the  parties  addressed  were  precisely  those 
who  were  forbidden,  by  the  nature  of  their  ser- 
vice, to  deliberate.  But  this  mode  of  issuing  a 
manifesto  was  resorted  to,  because  the  govern- 
ment itself  wished  to  leave  its  motives  and  views 
not  clearly  to  be  seen  :  it  was  one  of  those  nume- 
rous shifts  to  which  this  government  resorted 
during  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding  reign 
to  disguise  its  rooted  hostility  to  freedom  and  to 
all  free  institutions  of  government. 

307-  Why  address  petty  officers  and  sailors 
upon  the  grounds  and  the  objects  of  a  war  ? 
However,  let  us  look  at  the  falsehoods  contained 
in  this  Manifesto.  These  poor  sailors  were  told, 
that  the  Americans  declared  war  without  any 
provocation,  and  after  all  the  causes  of  their  com- 
plaint had  been  removed.  We  have  seen  the 
conspiracy  of  Captain  Henry,  which  was  quite 
sufficient  of  itself  to  justify  the  Americans  in 
declaring  war;  but  we  have  seen,  in  Chapter  III, 
paragraph  147,  that  the  great  complaint  of  the 
Americans  was,  the  impressment  of  their  seamen 
on  the  high  seas.  They  had,  indeed,  also  com- 
plained of  injuries  done  to  their  commerce  by  our 
tyrannical  and  unprecedented  Orders  in  Council. 
These  orders  were,  indeed,  recalled  previous  to  the 
American  declaration  of  war:  but  these  orders  were 
a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  the  impressment  of 
the  seamen ;  the  taking  of  men  from  on  board 
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their  quiet  merchant-ships ;  flogging  them,  caw- 
ing them  to  he  wounded,  and  frequently  kilkd, 
in  hattle  ;  forcing  them  into  a  service  which  they 
ahhorred,  taking  them  to  distant  climates,  ex- 
posing them  constantly  to  danger  and  to  death, 
and  filling  America  with  distressed  parents,  wives, 
and  children ;  fathers  and  mothers  bereft  of  their 
sons,  wives  and  children  hereft  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  The  man  who  signed  this  Mani- 
festo was  an  Irish  barrister,  who  got  into  place 
by  defending  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Clarke.  He  might  discover  great  inge- 
nuity upon  that  occasion,  but  here  he  put  his 
name  to  a  sheer  falsehood.  The  causes  of  the 
complaint  of  the  Americans  had  not  been  re- 
moved when  they  declared  war ;  yet  this  hood- 
winked nation  believed  it;  and  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  "  treachery "  as  committed  by 
the  Americans;  and  thus  the  nation  was  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  war. 

308.  The  Irish  barrister  next  tells  the  petty 
ofBcers  and  seamen,  that  ^^  the  question  at  isane 
^'  is,  whether  we  shall  maintain  those  maritime 
^'  rights  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  naval 
"  O^ory''  So  that  this  glory  was  founded,  then, 
on  our  right,  forcibly  and  highwayman-like,  to 
seize  upon  innocent  merchantmen  on  the  high 
seas ;  and  to  take  seamen  out  of  them  to  fight 
our  battles  ?  Was  not  this  disgraceful  ?  Was  not 
this  a  piece  of  deception  that  ought  not  to  have 
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been  attempted  by  a  thing  calling  itself  a  govern- 
ment? 

309.  On  the  part  of  such  people  nothing  can 
surprise ;  and  therefore  the  language  made  use  of 
to  coax  and  wheedle  the  petty  officers  and  sea- 
men, we  will  let  pass ;   but  we  cannot  help  ad- 
miring  Mr.    Croker's    conclusion,  "  that  the 

"  object  of  this  war  is,  to  secure  the  lasting  re- 
**  pose  of  the  world  "  !  That  is  to  say,  to  put 
down  for  ever  a  successful  example  of  free  go- 
vernment, existing  under  very  moderately  paid 
placemen,  and  having  neither  pensions,  sinecures, 
retired  allowances,  established  church,  tithes,  nor 
order  of  nobility.  Ah  !  John  Wilson  Croker! 
the  Americans  had  read  your  fine  speeches  about 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  lovely  as 
'  that  connexion  had  been,  they  did  not  wish  to 
Bee  the  like  in  their  homely  country ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  "  the  lasting  repose  of  the  tvorld'* 
was  to  be  secured  only  by  making  them  sweat  for 
the  support  of  Mary  Ann  Clarkes,  and  the  like, 
they  were  determined  to  fight  rather  than  suffer  the 
'*  repose  of  the  world  "  to  be  secured ;  and  fight 
they  did  in  reality,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

310.  Though  this  was  the  language  of  the  sly 
government,  their  tools,  the  newspapers,  spoke 
out  more  broadly.  They  urged  the  government 
on  to  pursue  a  war  of  destruction  against  the 
Americans ;  and  for  what?  Not  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  rcdress-for  any  wrong ;  not  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  maintaining  tlie  maritime  rights  and  power 
of  tlie  country ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  crashing  the 
American  navy  in  its  shell ;  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  in  time  and  destroying  it  for  ever.  This 
was  the  motive  btated  to  the  people  by  the  news- 
papers ;  and  this  in  fact  was  the  motive  with 
which  thev  contrived  to  fill  the  minds  of  tlic 
people.  In  cases  like  this  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  undeniable  facts ;  and  therefore  I  here  take  a 
passage  from  one  of  these  newspapers,  a  paper 
called  the  "  TimeSy"  and  the  article  which  1  an 
about  to  quote  was  published  in  that  paper  in  the 
early  part  of  July  1814. 

*'  In  another  part  of  tins  paper  our  readers  will  see  a  doca- 

**  ment  calculated  to  cnll  forth  the  wwsr  serioits  rpfUctions,   We 

**  allude   to  tiie  official  statement  of  the    American  marice 

**  force,  "W'hich  may  nou',  alas  /  uithoiit  Irony ,  be  tcnned  a 

•*  navy.    It  consists  (including  tbree    seventy- fours  lil.elj 

*'  soon  to  be  launched)  of  33  vessels  of  ii\ar  for  the  ocenR.cah 

«*  rying  947  guns,  and  32  vessels  for  the  lakes,  carrvinp:2«i.'» 

•*  guns,  beside   *203  gun-boats,  barges.  Sec.     This  fi-rce,  we 

•*  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  must  he  aimlhilated.    To  drcaia 

•'  of  making  peace,  until  we  have  performed  that  esxeniicl  fiv-' 

•*  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  wcuid  be  a  folly  too  ilejiic- 

•*  ruble  for  common  reprch.jnsicn.     It  would  betray  a  wili'u! 

**  and  voluntary  disregnrd  of  the  natloiuil  auf'cty,    LetusDeriT 

•'  forget  that  the  present  war  is  an  unprovoked  attack  on  liit 

**  very  existence  of  Great  Britain.    The  arch  cotispiratoifi  o' 

**  whom  Madison  is  the  ostensible,  and  Jeflfcrson  the  real  ItoaJ, 

*'  fancied  that,  whiUt  our  army  was  employed  in  Spain,  tbey 

••  could  with  ease  wrest  Canada  from  our  dominion.     Tormf 

"  considerable  naval  successes  they  did  not  even  life  tkfir 

*'  hopes;  but  the  fatal  surrender  of  the  Gttrriere  opened  ne»' 

•'  prospects  to  them.     Intoxicated  with  delight   utbehuidi:^: 

"  tbe  British  fiag  struck  to  the  American,  the  democratie  gu- 
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**.   Ternment  soriouslr  set   about  the  task,  which  they  had 

••  before  considered  hopeless,  of  form iug  a  navy.    It  is  pain- 

'**    ful  to  reflect  liow  far  they  have  proceeded  in  this  under* 

r   •*  taking.    It  is  infinitely  more  painful  to  consider  that  even 

s   **  ihe  gallant  affair  of  the   Chesuveahe  has  hardly  served  to 

■••   check  the  full  tide  of  their  presumptuous  hopes.     They  are 

■    *■■  now  persuaded  that  the  sea  is  llieb'  element,  and  not  o?</'5.— . 

a    **  Defeated  and  disjjractd  by  land,  they  turn  with  pride  and 

,,,    ••  confidence  toward  the  ocean.  Their  very  avarice  is  hushed ; 

,.,    •*  their  despicable  economy  is  overcome ;  and  in  peace  or  war 

*■    ••  the}'  Vkill  henceforth  look  to  one  great  object— the  wresting 

t    **  the  trident  from  the  hand  of  Britain. — It  is  idle  to  tall:  of 

.    •*  diiptithig  with  them  about  principles.     They  will  give  up  any 

.f    **  principle  to-day,  and  re-assert  it  to-morrow* ;  and  whether 

"  they  do  or  not  is  totally  insignificant :  but  the  struggle  with 

•*  them  is  for  actual  power  — power  actually  employed  towards 

**  our  destruction.     There  is  but  one  way  to  turn  the  current 

*'   of  their  thou-.^hts  and  efi'orts  from  their  present  direction, 

•'  and  that  is,  to  crush  their  growing  niivy  to  atoms.     The  enter- 

**  prize  may  be  twice  as  difficult  now,  as  it  would  have  been 

**   (had  our  means  then  permitted  it)  in  the  first  month  of  the 

**  war;  but  it  will  infallibly  be  ten  times  as  difficult,  nny,  it 

**  may  become  absolutely  impossible,  if  it  is  delayed  till  a 

<'  future  war.     Now  America  stands  alone ;  hereafter  she  may 

"  have  allies.     Let  us  strike  wliile  the  iron  ishot,'* 

311.  John  Wilson  Crokeh's  Manifesto, 
which  I  liave  inserted  above,  bears  date,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  the  30tli  of  April,  1814.  The  article 
just  inserted  is  of  two  months  later  date;  but 
the  language  of  the  newspapers  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  urgent  for  war  from  the  30th 
of  April  up  to  this  time.  During  those  two 
months,  defeat  after  defeat  had  been  experienced 
by  our  navy ;  so  that  the  exasperation  had  be- 
come quite  horrible  at  the  time  when  the  publi- 
^ration  just  inserted  took  place.     We  must  now 
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go  back  to  the  date  of  John  Wilson  Croker's 
Manifesto ;  because  the  wickedness  of  this  war 
turns  upon  its  motive.  This  war  added  seventf 
millions  to  the  debt  of  England  :  and,  therefoKi 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  ascerUun 
its  motive  and  leave  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the 
subject.  Many  of  the  actors  in  this  drama  are 
still  alive.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  facts  upon 
record  while  they  may  contradict  them,  if  they 
have  the  means.  We  have  seen  that,  when  the 
war  ceased  with  France,  the  war  with  America 
ceased  to  have  a  cause,  seeing  that  the  grounds 
of  dispute  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  existence  of 
war  between  England  and  France.  But  while 
the  Americans  had  four  Commissioners  in  Europe, 
eagerly  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  we  have 
seen  that,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  English 
government  made  peace  with  France,  they  too& 
care  to  stipulate  with  all  the  rest  of  the  powers, 
that  none  of  them  should  interfere  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  America.  Why  this  stipula- 
tion ?  Why  ask  for  such  a  stipulation  ?  The 
object  was,  to  continue  the  war  against  America 
single-handed,  and  to  crush  her  for  ever  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  destroy  her  constitution,  if  not  to  re- 
colonize  her ;  to  break  up  her  union,  at  the  least, 
as  had  been  contemplated  by  the  secret  agency 
of  Captain  Henry. 

312.     And  now  I  have  to  relate  something 
that  came  to  my  own  knowledge  with   regard  to 
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the  intentions  of  this  government,  A  day  or  two 
before  the  issuing  of  the  manifesto  of  John  Wil- 
son Croker,  I^  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  was  going  along  the  street^  and  passing  the 
door  of  the  Treasury  in  Whitehaix.  Out  of 
that  door  came  the  late  Mr.  John  Reeves,  who 
was  a  sinecure  placeman  to  the  amount  of  about 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  clear  money ;  and 
whOj  of  course^  detested  everything  resembling 
the  American  constitution  and  government ;  be- 
ing, however,  except  with  regard  to  his  politics, 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine.  He  had  just  heard  the  intentions  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  America;  and,  ever-^ 
lastingly  disputing  with  me  as  to  such  matters, 
he  could  not  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  restrain 
himself  from  communicating  to  me  the  triumphant 
iDtelligencc.  He  told  me,  in  the  way  of  taunt : 
*'  You  will  now  see  your  friends,  the  Yankees, 
done  for."  "  What,"  said  I,  "  you  are  not  going 
to  make  colonies  of  them,  are  you  ?"  ^'  Perhaps 
not,"  said  he,  "  but  we  shall  demolish  their  towns 
**  upon  the  coast ;  and  harass  them  and  divide 
**  them,  and  break  up  their  jacobin  government." 
313.  I  knew  that  Reeves  was  not  a  man  to 
say  this  to  me  without  there  being  something  in 
it.  His  anxiety  for  the  success  of  such  a  horrible 
scheme  might  make  him  exaggerate  ;  but  I  knew 
that  he  would  not  have  said  this  unless  there  had 
been  something  of  truth  in  it.     There  were  four 
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American  Commissioners  constantly  residing  ia 
Juirope,  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  They  had 
been  amused  and  shuffled  off  from  time  to  time 
on  one  pretence  or  another  ;  and  at  the  time  I 
am  now  spc:iking  of,  three  of  them  had  been  or- 
dered out  of  England,  and  were  at  the  Hague. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Bayard,  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  Enghuid,  and  was  in  London.  Mr. 
liAYAitj),  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  representaUve 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  I  had  known  in 
tlie  State  of  Dklawarf,  very  intimately,  tweuty 
Years  before.  lie  was  rcbidinp:  in  Albemarlb 
Street,  with  liis  secretary,  a  Mr.  Hughe?.  From 
tiie  Treasury  door  in  \^'mTKHALI.,  I  went  to  Mr. 
J^AYARD,  iulrociuccd  myself  upon  the  score  of  old 
ac(iuaintanceship,  and  related  to  him  precisely 
th:it  which  1  had  heard  from  Mr.  Reeves,  ex- 
pressing to  him  my  firm  conviction,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  English  government  to  avail 
itself  of  tlie  then  favourable  opportunity  of  break- 
ing up  the  free  in^^titutions  of  America  3  and 
tliereby,  of  silencing  the  reformers  in  lilngland 
for  ever,  and  reducing  the  people  of  England  to 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  I  reminded 
him,  t!iat  the  war  agaUist  France  had  been  nnder- 
taken  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  that  the  borough- 
mongers  of  I'jnghiud  were  too  cunning  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  work  was  not  half  done,  unless  to 
the  restoration  of  tlie  IJourbons  could  be  added 
the  breaking  up  of  the  American  government. 
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314.  His  answer  to  me  was  not  only  curious ; 
,  not  onlv  full  of  interest  in  itself;  but  embraced 

a  fact,  which  never  ought  to  be  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  England.  Mr.  Bayard 
had  that  placid  courage  which  is  the  general  inhe- 
•  ritance  of  his  countrymen ;  but  I  could  perceive 
that  I  had  produced  some  alarm  in  his  mind. 
The  alarm^  however,  was  not  equal  to  his  sur- 
'prise ;  and  his  answer  was  this :  **  It  is  very 
"  strange  if  they  have  such  views  ;  for,  it  was  only 
-<*  yesterday  that  I  received  the  most  positive 
^*  assurance,  that  the  deposing  q/*NAPOLKON  wUl 
^*  make  no  alterations  whatsoever  in  the  intentions 
^*- qf  the  ministers  with  regard  to  America'* 
•**  Ah  !"  said  1,  "and  do  you  believe  them?" 
^  Not  the  ministers,"  said  he,  *^  they  have  not 
*^  made  the  declaration  to  me ;  it  has  been  made 
**  to  me  by  ilr.  Tierney,  who  had  the  assurance 
*^  from  Lord  Liverpool  himself." 

315.  Now,  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  America,  all  these  facts  are  recorded.  Mr. 
Bayard  instantly  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  Wash- 
ington, giving  an  account  of  our  interview ;  and 
when  the  President  had  afterwards  to  complain 
of  the  ferocious  proceedings  on  the  sea-coast  of 
America,  he,  in  alluding  to  this  very  intelligence, 
told  the  Congress,  that  this  scheme  of  devastation 
and  blood  had  been  contrived  and  resolved  upon 
at  the  very  moment,  '*  when  the  English  minis- 
**  ters  were  giving  to  our  commissioners  in  Europe, 
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" themo^t  solemn  assurances,  that  the  suocesao 
''  in  France  should  not  at  all  change  their  picific 
*^  dispositions  with  regard  to  Americe."  •         .  = 
316.  Thus^  then,  there  remains  not  a  ffaganent 
of  doubt^  that  the  re^colonization,  the  .dividtng^ 
the  breaking  up^  of  the  American  States  H'ere.th^ 
real  objects  of  this  war.     But  there  i%  ia^  tlw 
case,  something  for  the  people  of .  England,  to 
attend  to  with  regard  to  the  political  factions  in 
England.     This  Tierney  was  what   they  caU  i 
'^  Whig  ;"  he  was  even  the  leader,  at  that  time^- 
of  what  they  call  "  the  opposition  ;"  but  he  M 
been  a  placeman  ;  he  was  then  a  pensioner  to  a 
great  amount ;  and  he  desired  the  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  America  as  sincerely  as  rat  ever 
desired  the  destruction  of  cat.     He  must  have 
known,  that  he  was  telling  Mr.  BAYAR2>.an.atnh: 
cious  falsehood.    That  could  not  be  hidden  from 
him,  which  was  known  to  all  the  clerka  i|i  the 
offices.     He  did,  unquestionably,  know  .tiie  real 
intentions  of  the  government  whea  he.  gave  Mr. 
Bayard  this  assurance.     Besides^  had  be-  not 
long  known  all  about  the  secret  agency  of  Captain 
Henry  3  had  he  not  read  all  about  that  secret 
agency  ?  and  yet  he  never  mentioned  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    No,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
struction of  American  freedom^,  both  the  factions 
were  of  a  mind  :  they  both  knew  that  the  people 
of  England  were  never  to  be  reduced  to  live  upon 
potatoes   and   salt,  as  long  as  the   intelligence 
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should  be  continiially  arriving,  that  the  people  of 
Anterica  w^re -having  beef-steaks  for  breakfast. 
They  knew  that  they  should  be  constantly  re- 
Ikiinded  that  there  were  no  lady-pensioners  and 
lady-sinecure  place-people  under  that  republican 
government ;  they  knew  that  they  would  be  con- 
stantly told,  that  that  government  could  be  car- 
ried on  without  church-rates  and  witliout  tithes  ; 
they  knew  this ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  could  not 
prevent  that  government  from  existing,  they  saw 
that  their  own  places  and  sinecures  could  not 
loiag  exist ;  and  that  the  enormous  emoluments 
of  the  clergy  must  follow  the  same  fate :  but,  in 
addition  to  these  motives,  which  were  quite  pow- 
erful enough  however,  there  was  the  horrible  and 
indescribable  fear  of  seeing  this  cheap  republican 
government  exist  in  spite  of  war  i  for  it  to  exist 
at  all  was  terrific  enough  ;  but,  for  it  to  survive 
a  war,  and  a  war  sinffle-handedsLgSLinst  England  ; 
or/ rather,  a  war  against  England  united  with  her 
hordes  of  Canadians  and  savages  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  armed  men ;  for  the 
cheap  and  free  and  mild  and  plenty-spreading 
government  of  America  to  exist  through  a  war 
like  this ;  and  that,  too,  without  ever  talking  about 
a  Buspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act:  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  this,  was  what  this 
government,  aristocracy,  and  clergy,  could  not 
endure. 

317.  To  these  motives,  we  must,  however,  add 
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another,  and  that  oneofnoamaf)  account ;  namely, 

the  DEADLY  REVKNGK  of    tllC  NavV  peO|>lt,  HOW 

covering  the  Nea,  and  swarming'  over  poirt'of  tVd 
land  like  locusts  in  point  of  number.  Nfmieroos 
had  already  been  the  battles  ;  and.  in  everv  ia« 
Stance,  one  only  excepted,  gun  for  gun^  and  man 
for  man,  the  English  had  lieen  defeated,  and 
that,  too,  attended  with  every  circumstance 
arguing  real  inferiority ;  scores  of  Bvitiah  \ntr- 
chant-men  were  actually  captured-  bjr*  the 
Americans  in  the  Irish  Chainiel,  and  Urithin 
sight  of  our  own  coast.  Nearly  twenty  years  had 
passed  away  in  braggings  about  the  invincibilitf 
of  our  navy,  and  in  decrying  and  ridiculingtht 
V}(rrd  "  navy^'*  as  applied  to  the  American  ship 
of  war.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Can- 
ning, who,  though  the  son  of  a  play-actreas^  had, 
by  sheer  impudence,  joined  to  fluency  of  talk^ 
and  to  an  invariable  hostility  to  freedom  in  evenr 
part  of  the  world,  risen  to  be,  not  only  -a  member 
of  parliament,  but  a  Secretary  of  State.  This 
man,  in  answer  to  some  one,  who,  early  in  1812| 
deprecated  war  with  America,  and  talked  of  its 
dangers ;  this  flippant  and  saucy  up-start,  in 
answer  to  these  observations,  observed  that, 
**  howe\'er  he  might  participate  in  the  fears  of 
'^  the  honourable  Member,  that  the  British  nary, 
**  conaistint;  of  a  thousand  ships  of  ifjar,  might 
"  be  compelled  to  strike  its  flag  to  half*a-do«eu 
*•  fir  frigates,  with  bits  of  striped  hunting  fl}iiig 
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*^  at  their  mast-heads,  still  he  would  not  yield  to 
**  the  bits  of  bunting,  without  trial,  at  any  rate/' 
So  that  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  contemptu- 
ous manner  in  which  this  American  navy  was 
treated,  of  which  manner  we  have  here  merely  a 
specimen.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  in  answer 
to  the  Congress's  Declaration  of  War,  some  of 
the  newspapers  proposed  that  the  watermen  of 
the  Thames,  with  their  boats,  should  be  sent  out 
to  settle  the  affair  with  Mr.  Madison. 

318.  After  all  this,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  somethimg  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which 
our  navy  had  already  experienced  \  and  revenge 
was  breathed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.    Yet,  there  was  a  fearfulness  constantly 
waiting  upon  this  feeling  of  revenge;   for  the 
Americans  not  only  defeated  our  ships  and  cap- 
tured them ;  but   did   it,  in  every  instance,  so 
quickly,  and  with  such  terrible  slaughter,  that 
our  people  seemed  to  talk  and  to  feel  as  if  they 
were  at  war  with  Jupiter's  thunderbolts.    And, 
then,  this  navy  of  ours  had  been  so  pampered ; 
80  be-praiscd ;  sung  by  poets  of  all  sizes ;  and 
those  belonging  to  it  had  taken  such  an  air  of 
superiority  of  us  poor  souls  who    had  to  work 
to  pay  them  and  clothe  them,  that  hell  itself 
seemed  less  terrible  to  these   heroes  than   the 
thought  of  being  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
mortal  men.     From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dibdin,  of 
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whom  It  was  openly  said,  and  universally  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  for 
writing  songs  to  extol  the  prowess  of  the  navy. 
He  used  to  sing  and  act  them  himself  at  a  little 
theatre  in  Leicestf.r -Square,  where  the  audi- 
ence, and  particuliarly  the  "  ladies^'*  were  lost  ia 
ecstatic  deliglit  at  the  deeds  of  gallantry  which 
he  recorded,  and  at  his  poetic  flights  in  record- 
ing them.  There  was  a  caricature- man  of  the 
name  of  Gillrav^  who,  during  Pitt's  time,  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  for  the  same 
loyal,  wise,  and  just  purpose.  This  man  actually 
complained  against  Pitt's  successor  because  he 
did  not  continue  the  pension  ! 

319.  Already,  even  before  the  deposing  of 
Napolhox,  the  high-coloured  comb  of  this  navy 
had  been  cut,  and  it  waG  quite  surprising  to  observe 
the  effect  of  that  cutting.  The  ^'  Get^tiemen  of  his 
Majestifs  Navy"  assumed  quite  a  different  air  and 
step;  condescended  to  have  alookofmortality  whea 
they  met  us  in  the  streets  ;  had  the  goodness  to 
yield  their  undoubted  and  long-enjoyed  privilege 
of  shoving  us  from  the  wall ;  ceased  to  **  spit 
fore-right,"  like  the  captain  in  Dr.  Donnk,  but 
abated  their  heads  and  spat  upon  the  ground  like 
other  mortals;  in  their  voices  they  were  no  longer 
the  rivals  of  the  trumpet,  and  seemed,  altogether, 
to  be  quite  another  sort  of  men ;  spoke  of  the 
Yankees  with  great  bitterness,  but  in  a  plaintive, 
rather  than  a  menacing  style :  so  that,  though 
we  were  paying  severely  for  this  war,  we  felt  it 
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to  be  a  great  gain  to  us ;  and  all  sensible  men 
foresaw,  that,  if  the  Americans  triumphed  in  the 
end,  all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  to  see 
potatoes  and  salt  the  food  of  Englishmen,  were 
destroyed  for  ever. 

320.  The  nation,  therefore,  having  had  a 
little  time  to  i-eflect,  began  to  discover  satisfac- 
tion at  this  humiliation  of  the  navy ;  began  to 
see,  and  began  to  say,  that  the  Americans  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  tax-paying  people  of 
JBngland ;  and  it  required  more  than  the  efforts 
06  three  hundred  base  newspapers,  a  hundred 
magazines  and  reviews,  half  a  thousand  of  raga* 
muffin  pamphlets,  double  the  number  of  speeches 
in  parliament,  aud  ten  times  the  number  of  set- 
mx>iiis,  to  make  them  see  the  thing  in  a  different 
light. 

321.  This  enraged  all  the  tax-eating  part  of  the 
community ;  and  it  drove  those  of  the  navy  abso- 
lutely frantic.  The  case,  however,  was  a  despe-. 
rate  one ;  something  must  be  done  to  wipe  off 
this  disgrace,  or  it  was  manifest  that  the  re- 
formers would  finally  get  the  upper  hand  in 
England ;  and  it  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that 
those  measures  of  devastation  on  the  coast  of 
America  were  resolved  on. 

322.  No  time  was  lost  in  putting  these  mea- 
sufes  into  execution.  Admiral  Sir  Ax^kxander 
CpcHilANE,  having  Admiral  Cqckburn  second 
in.coii)mand  under  him,  fell  upon  the  Atlantic 
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coast  of  the  United  States.  But^  before  we 
speak  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  these  adnurala, 
and  of  the  army  that  accompanied  them,  we 
must  mention  the  affair  of  the  river  Raisin^  the 
Americans  on  one  side^  and  the  English  and  thdr 
Allies,  tlie  savages,  on  the  other  side.  This 
battle,  which  was  followed  by  tiie  bloody 
massacre,  presently  to  be  spoken  of,  was  fought 
on  the  Canadian  frontier,  at  a  village  called 
French-town,  which  is  on  the  river  Raisin. 
The  Americans,  to  the  number  of  about  four 
hundred  men,  officers  and  all,  were,  finally  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  protected 
from  the  savages.  What  did  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  Americans,  was  as 
follows  : 

'*  Whereas  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  our  fello^r-citixem 
"  sbould  be  informed  of  tbo  late  perfidious  and  brutal  acti 
"  of  the  British  government,  performed  by  their  officers  at 
**  the  battle  of  French  Town.  Resolved,  That  the  foUowiDg 
'*  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers  be  pub* 
**  lished  to  our  countrymen  : 

*'  That  when  General  Winchester  was  taken  prisoner  on 
*'  the  22nd  January,  1813,  and  brought  before  the  British 
"  commander,  he  directed  the  commanding  officer  of  tbe  Ame- 
'*  ricuns  (Major  Madison)  to  surrender.  Alajor  Madison 
"  refused  so  to  do,  unless  those  surrendered  should  be  free 
"  from  savage  massacre  ;  this  was  agreed  to  ;  ajid  the  Bri- 
*'  tish  officers  pledged  themselves  to  leave  a  sufficient  force 
"  with  the  wounded  to  protect  them,  and  that  tbev  should 
'<  be  conveyed  to  Maiden  the  next  morning.  Tiiej  likewise 
"  promised  to  return  to  the  officers  their  arms  at  Maiden. 

*'  Captain  N.  G.  F.  Hart,  inspector  to  the  north-western 
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"*'  ^fTTSij,  flying  amonp:  the  woundod,  it  was  proposed  bj  bis 
*"  friends,  tbut  thej  sbould  carry  bim  \«'ith  them  :  tbis  tbey 
••"weJ'i'']^if(BV'eiiied  from  doing  by  Captain  £lliott,*-  a  British 
": 'Officer}' and  aa  old  aequaintanoe  of  Captain  Hart's,  ^"bp 
",  ftromi^e^  CJaptain  Hart  bis  special  protociion— to  convey 
*"  bim  in  bis  own  sleigb  to  Maiden  tbat  evening,  and  inform- 
'**'"  log  bim  tbat  be  should  be  welcome  to  remain  at  bis  boaSd 
*'  'tliere,  until  be  sbonld  recover. 

/'  Tbese  were  tbe  promises  of  the  Britisb,  let  our  coun« 
*'  trvmen  and  tbe  world  see  bow  tbev  were  fulfilled. 

ml  •> 

•*'  At  tbe  break  of  day  next  morning  the  savages  were  suf- 
'*  £iered  to  commit  evtry  depredation  upon  our  wounded 
"  vcbicb  tbey.  pleased.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  took 
**  place,  of  all  who  were  unable  to  walk,  many  were  toraa- 
''"''likwked,  and  many  were  burned  alive  in  tbe  bouses. 
*'\Aiaong  the  unfortunate  thus  murdered,  it  is  with  regnet 
*.'  and  sorrow  wo  have  to  name  Captains  Hart  and  Hickman, 

**  Tbe  arms  of  tbe  officers,  as  promised,  were  never  re- 
*•  iiifned.  Every  species  of  private  property  remaining  ia 
"  ;the  tents,  belonging  to  both  officers  and  soldiers,  ^.ers 
"  plundered  by  tbe  savages. 

**  Resolved,  Tbat  in  consideration  of  tbe  bigb  respect  we 
"  bold  tbe  memories  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  who  wera 
"  thus  crueUy  murdered,  by  permission  of  tbe  British  com- 
**  manderj  Proctor,  and  bis  subalterns,  and  those  who  glo- 
*.*  riously  fell  in  thejield,  defending  the  only  free  government 
^*  en  earth,  that  each  of  us  wear  black  crape  on  our  hats  and 
*".  left  arm  for  the  space  of  ninety  days. 

"  Hes(>lved,  That  a  similar  procedure,  testifying  their  re- 
**.'  spect  for  those  who  were  murdered  and  fell  on  that  day, 
"  be  xecommerued  to  our  brother  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
**  survived  it." 

323,  Now,  whether  there  be  any  exaggeration 
here  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  in  such 
cfises  tliere  generally  is;  but  all  the  world 
knows  that  this  statement  never  was  denied ; 
never,  directly  and  unequivocally  denied.  This 
alliance. with  savages,  is,  of  itself,  quite  enough 
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to  fill  US  with  horror.  To  what  a  state  must 
England  have  been  reduced,  when  .  sbe  kept  ;iiiL 
her  pay  these  bloody  monsters^  and  tp  help  her 
do  what  ?  To  destroy  men ;  to  cut  then)  to 
pieces ;  to  burn  them  alive  in  their  bouses,,  bjEt- 
cause  tliey  were  fighting  to  prevent  their  own. 
innocent  and  industrious  countrymen  from  being 
tyrannically  impressed  into  ships  of  war  of.anotjier 
nation.  To  feel  hostility  towards  such  men  fit 
allj  argues  a  hard  and  wicked  heart ;  but  to  fef^l 
hostility  towards  them  for  such  a  reason,.  a];gues 
a  monstrousness  of  disposition  which  it  is  impose 
sible  adequately  to  describe.  .        . 

324.  While  the  war  was  thus  carrijed  on  on  die. 
Canadian  frontier^  Cochrane  and  CockburN| 
and  General  Ross,  were  proceeding  on  their  ex«- 
ploits  on  the  coast ;  the  war  there  having^  .been 
begun  by  Admiral  Warren.  To  give  a  particis-' 
lar  account  ofall^  or  of  any  considerable  vi^umbe^ 
of  the  attacks  upon  defenceless  villages^  on  little 
hamlets,  on  private  houses  of  gentlemen;  of  the 
attacks  upon  detached  farm-houses,  of  the  plun* 
der  in  every  case ;  of  the  severity  inflicted  upon 
the  bodies  of  unarmed  people :  to  give  a  particu- 
lar account  of  all  these  3  of  the  taking  away  of 
clothes  ;  of  the  carrying  off  of  bedding,  plate, 
furniture,  household  goods :  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  a  hundredth  part  of  these  acts;  to 
record  the  burnings,  the  destroyings  of  cattle ; 
of  the  sudden  retreats ;  of  the  hastening  a\Vay  oti 
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sKT^o^y^l;  to  record  these  as  the  Americans 
fiaveirfecorcled  them, in  indelible  characters;  and 
especially,' to  record  the  pi  under!  ngs,  would  re- 
c}uire'ibany  large  volumes  instead  of  a  page  or 
two  of  a  little  book  like  this.  But,  with  regard 
to'the  treatment  of  the  people  of  the  little  unde- 
ftfided  town  of  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  it  is  what 
ihiTst  not  be  omitted.  It  was  so  horrible,  that  it 
w&s  deemed  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Cdngress  itself,  the  subject  having  been  com- 
ihiihicated  to  that  body  by  the  President,  in 
order  for  hiin  to  know  its  pleasure  with  regard 
to  the  passing  of  some  law  of  retaliation.  The 
Congress  reported,  and  established  the  facts  of 
ttoe  case ;  recommending  remonstrance  first,  and 
thfeh  retaliation,  unless  the  remonstrance  suc- 
ceMed.  The  account  of  this  affair  is  given  by 
Mfi  Brackets'ridge,  in  his  ^^  History  of  the  late 
Wbr-  bettteeii  the  United  States  and  Great 
BHidin/'  published  at  Baltimore,  in  1817. 
I'  shall  take  the  whole  passage,  expressing  my 
belief,  that  Mr.  Brackenribge  was  a  very  im- 
partial writer ;  and  observing,  that  the  facts  un- 
derwent an  examination  before  a  committee  of 
the  Congress,  and  that  the  truth  of  them  was 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  that  committee, 

**  We  have  again  to  record  the  iDliuman  and  detestable 
*'  Conduct  of  those  entrusted  by  Great  BritaiD,  with  the  di- 
'Srtolion  of  the  wnr  agninat  America.  Conduct  which  can 
*'  #Qa]rcel};  find  fiparaUel  in  the  atrocious  deeds  committed  bj 
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"  tlie  savnges  at  the  rirer  Raisin.  A  series  of  equal  oot- 
"  r:i(^es  on  till  tbe  luws  of  bonoxirable  war,  is  not  to  be  met 
"  Ti'iib  in  autbentic  history.  No  sooner  was  tbis  village  in 
*'  quiet  possession  of  tbe  invaders,  than  full  permission  was 
"  g>iven  to  the  vile  mercenary  wretches  which  composed  tbe 
"  Hritish  force,  to  give  a  loose  to  their  worst  passions  sad 
"  propfusiiies.  After  actin<;  the  usual  scenes  of  shamelen 
"  ]>liin(ler  and  d(*vustation,  in  which  officers  and  men  took  to 
*'  etjuui  shnre  ;  they  proceeded  to  oft'er  violence  to  the  periODS 
'*  of  thr>u:ifortu:i:it(*  inhnbitants,  whose  age,  whose  sez,vr]iose 
'•  iiifirn;ities,  precluiied  the  possibility  of  escape,  Tbe 
•*  wr»tclied  fcmnlcs  were  consigned  to  the  ^riitiiictition  of  tbe 
"  hrutul  desires  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  with  circumstances  of 
•*  indij^iity  unheard  of.  Wives  were  torn  from  the  sides  of 
"  their  wounded  hus^bands,  daughters  from  their  mothers,  sad 
"  violated  in  their  presence.  Human  nature  was  shocked 
*'  beyond  endurance  at  the  detested  spectacle  ;  motbcis 
"  clasping  their  helpless  babes  to  their  bosoms,  endeavoured 
**  to  plunge  at  once  into  tbe  sea,  as  tbe  lust  sad  refuge  of 
"  despair :  but  even  this  was  denied  tliem.  they  were  drirea 
*'  back,  and  compelled  to  undergo  what  was  worse  than  tea 
"  thousand  deaths.  Was  there  no  British  officer  who,  oa 
"  this  occasion,  felt  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  en* 
'"  dcavoured,  at  tbe  risk  of  his  life,  to  save  it  from  tliis  inde- 
lible reproach  1  It  seems  there  was  not  one.  The  heart 
of  humanity  cannot  fill  up  the  disgusting  picture  with  its 
-*'  revolting  particular?.  Would  it  be  believed  that  a  sick 
"  man  of  tbe  name  of  Kirby,  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed, 
**  was  set  upon  by  these  fiends,  and  murdered  in  the  arms 
'*  of  his  aged  wife,  who,  because  she  desired  to  remon- 
"  strnte,  received  the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  her  body ;  and, 
"  to  complete  tbe  sacrilegious  scene,  they  wantonly  and  cru- 
**  elly  put  to  death  their  faithful  dog.  Two  sick  men  were 
**  murdered  in  the  hospital,  tbe  medical  stores  were  de- 
**  stroyed,  all  the  wounded  who  fell  into  their  hands,  wers 
*'  not  only  denied  medical  aid,  but  even  common  sustenance, 
'*  during  two  days,  tbut  they  thus  threw  aside,  not  merely 
«*  the  characters  of  soldiers,  of  Christians,  but  of  men. 

"  This  picture  is  by  no  means  overcharged.    It  is  founded 
**  upon  the  fullest  evidence  submitted  to  a  Commitie*  of'  Can- 
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*'  greu,  which  reported  apon  it  in  still  stronger  terms.     But 
"  the  aub«tuice  was  not  denied  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckvrith,  to 
"  whom  it  WM  communicated  by  General  Taylor,  and  the 
^-gpreater  part  actually  acknowledged.    The  feelings  of  the 
**  people  throughout  Virginia  were,  if  possible,  more  excited 
*'  on  this  subject,  than  were  tliose  of  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
"at  the  massacres  under  Proctor.     General  Taylor,  who 
**  commanded  the  station,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Sidney 
^'  Beckwith,  conceived  in  that  species  of  dignified  and  appal- 
"  ling  eloquence,  which  the  feelings  of  an  honourable  man 
"  alone  can  dictate,  on  the  subject  of  such  an  outrage,  and 
.'*'  by  which  guilt  is  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  ia  the  shel- 
^*  tering  meanness  of  falsehood  and  prevarication.     General 
"  Taylor,  after  stating  the  enormities  of  which  the  British 
*'  troops  had  been  guilty,  desired  to  be   informed  of  the 
<*  nature  of  the  war  intended  to  be  carried  on  against  the 
**  United  States ;  whether  the  scenes  at  Hampton  had  been 
"  unauthorised  by  the  British  government,  or  whether  that 
«  goverunient  had  entirely  thrown  aside  the  ordinary  usages 
«*  of  war  which  govern  civilized  nations.     *  Worthless,*  said 
**  he,  '  is  the  laurel  steeped  in  female  tears,  and  joyless  the 
**  'conquests  which  have   inflicted  needless    woe    on  the 
*'  <  peaceful  and  unresisting.'   Sir  Sidney  replied,  that  he  was 
"  eorry  for  the  excesses  at  Hampton,  and  hoped  that,  in 
**  future,  the  war  would  be  carried  on  with  as  much  regard 
"  to  humanity  as  possible.     This  evasive  answer  was  not  re- 
.  **  ceived  as  satisfactory ,[one  more  explicit  was  required.   He 
«'  then  declared  that  the  excesses  were  committed  in  retalia- 
^'  tioo,  for  the  conduct  on  the  part  of   the  Americans  at 
'*  Crany  Island,  in  shooting  at  the  seamen  who  clung  to  a 
*'  barge  which  had  overset.      General   Taylor  immediateltf 
'*  in$titut9d  a  Court  of  Inquiry  which  proved  the  charge  to  be 
**  without  foundation.    On  the  result  being  communicated, 
**   Sir  Sidney  did  not  think  proper  to  give  a  written  reply  ; 
**  but   promised  verbally  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
*^  neighbourhood,  and  excused  himself,  on  the  score  of  his 
•*  BOt  ksTing  been  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  war  to  which 
**  thMe  men  had  been  accustomed  in  Spain ;  that  in  fact, 
«*  they  could  not  be  restrained :  but  he  added,  that  as  soon  as 
*•  be  bad  found  them  engaged  in  such  ezceisesi  he  bad  girea 
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"  orders  for  them  to  re-embark.  The  facts  will  not,  bow- 
«^  ever,  support  the  excuse,  and  there  is  no  criminal  irho 
'*  Las  perpetrated  the  grossest  crime,  that  cannot  fabric«t» 
*'  as  good.  It  is  unpleasant  to  implicate  Admiral  Warren 
*'  and  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  in  this  detestable  affair,  as  their 
'*  conduct  has  been  in  general  of  a  different  cbaracter." 

325.  The  same  writer,  speaking,  a  few  pages 
afterwards,  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's  complaint 
of  the  torpedoes,  made  use  of  against  him  by  the 
Americans,  says,  "  If  any  thing  could  justify 
*^  this  mode  of  attack,  it  had  been  the  scenes  of 
"  HAMProN,  and  the  deportment  of  Cockburn 
**  and  his  crew ;  but  Commodore  Hardy  was  a 
*^  generous  enemy,  and  merited  different  treat- 
"  ment."  This  shows  that  Mr.  Brackbnridgb 
was  a  fair  and  impartial  writer,  and  that  Be  did 
not  approve  of  any  thing  like  foul  play,  even 
when  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  harbours 
of  his  own  country. 

326.  The  affair  at  Hamffon  ought,  doubtless, 
to  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  excess  ;  as  an 
extraordinary  instance ;  and  so  it  was.  But,  some 
instances  approaching  it;  instances  of  plunder, 
personal  violence  to  helpless  people,  taking  away 
of  money  and  of  goods,  and  of  carrying  them  on 
board  of  ship ;  these  exploits  were  going  on  dur^ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1814  5  and  yet 
not  one  word  about  them  has  one  man  out  of 
every  thousand  men,  in  England,  ever  yet  heard 
unto  this  day.  These  things  were  new  in  the 
British  navy  5  these  are  thhigs  hardly  now  to  be 
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believed  of  that  navy ;  yet  they  are  incontestably 
true;  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  have  then) 
upon  paper,  and  in  print,  and  circulated  amongst 
us,  while  so  many  of  the  actors  are  still  alive.  It 
would  give  every  Englishman  pleasure  to  see  these 
charges  denied  and  disproved :  but,  if  they  can- 
not be  disproved,  they  ought  to  be  known,  and 
they  ought  to  be  remembered, 

327.  It  was  not  idle  talk,  then,  not  an  empty 
threat,  which  I  heard  from  Mr.  RBfiVfis,  at  the 
door  of  the  Treasury,  which  I  carried  to  Mr. 
BxvYARD  immediately,  and  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  President  with  all  possible  dispatch : 
**  We  can  spread  desolation  along  their  sea- 
^'  coast;  we  can  knock  or  burn  their  towns  about 
'^  their  ears;  we  can  harass  them  and  break  them 
"  up  and  divide  them."  This  was  the  threat ; 
but  the  fulfilment  stopped  with  the  devastation^ 
of  the  coast;  and  we  shall  see,,  in  the  sequel, 
that,  even  that  devastation  only  .tended  to  render 
the  triumph  of  freedom  and  America  more  sig- 
nal; and  to  render  the  humiliation,  the  shame, 
the  discomfiture,  of  the  foes  of  freedom  more 
complete. 

328.  But  the  grand  stroke  of  devastation  was 
yet  to  come.  The  President  being  seriously 
awakened  to  the  danger  of  the  expected  at- 
tempts at  devastation,  had  ordered  all  possible 
means  to  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  enemy  from  getting  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  to  defend  the  river  Chesapeake 
against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  A  flo- 
tilla stationed  there  was,  however,  destroyed 
by  Cochrane  and  Cockburn,  who  landed  an 
army  under  General  Ross,  who  having  got 
to  Washington,  a  place  wholly  defendbless, 
burnt  the  president's  house,  the  library,  the 
capitol,  as  they  called  the  sessions  house  of 
the  congress,  and  as  many  other  buildings  as 
the  militia  and  their  rifles  would  give  them  time 
to  burn.  Not  long,  however,  did  they  remain 
upon  the  spot,  and  they  even  left  some  of  their 
killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  But,  though 
this  was  in  fact  no  victory  at  all ;  though  it  was 
merely  setting  fire  to  the  scattered  houses  of  a 
new  and  undefended  town;  notwithstanding 
that  there  was  neither  valour  nor  skill  required 
in  the  enterprize;  and  that  the  burnings  had 
no  more  merit  than  that  which  appertains  to 
the  most  vulgar  incendiary,  it  was  not  less  a 
subject  of  bragging  in  England,  where  the  city 
of  Washington  was  looked  upon  by  people  in 
general  as  being  to  America  what  London  is  to 
England,  or  what  Paris  is  to  France ;  when  the 
fact  was,  that  it  was  a  place  consisting  of  about 
«ight  hundred  wooden  houses,  scattered  over  an 
immense  space,  and  presenting  rather  the  place 
for  a  town,  than  a  town  itself. 
329.  Still  the  navy,  the  royal  navy,  boasted  with- 
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out  measure.  They  represented  that  now  every 
stain  had  been  wiped  from  the  navy;  and  that 
republicanism  was  now  trampled  in  the  dust, 
nie  newspapers  said:  '^Madison  and  his  go- 
**  vernment  have  decamped ;  the  States  are  left 
*'  without  rulers!  The  ill-organized  association." 
said  the  Times  newspaper,  "  is  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
*^  solution ;  and  the  world  is  now  delivered  of  the 
*^  mischievous  example  of  the  eodstence  of  a  go^ 
*^  vernment  founded  on  democratic  rebellion.^' 
Ah  1  this  was  the  hope !  It  was  to  get  rid  of 
this  example  5  to  get  rid  of  the  accursed  proof, 
that  a  government  could  exist,  even  in  time  of 
war,  without  a  suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus;  that  a  government,  which  had  neither 
lords,  nor  parsons,  nor  pensioners,  nor  sinecure 
ladies,  nor  standing  army,  nor  royal  navy,  could 
exist  in  time  of  war,  without  a  suspension  of  the 
act  o^  Habeas  Corpus! 

330.  But,  "  Madison  and  his  ministers  bad 
fled,  and  the  States  were  without  rulers." 
Never  was  there  a  nation  so  cheated  as  the 
English.  Our  troops  entered  Washington  on 
the  24th  of  August;  they  fled  from  it  in  order 
to  save  themselves,  in  a  few  hours  after  they  set 
the  fires ;  and  Mr.  Madison  and  his  ministers 
were  again  at  Washington,  and  he  issuing  a 
proclamation  there  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  were  all  assembled  at 
Washington,  and  all  seated  in  their  places. 
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and  the  President  sending  his  usual  message  to 
ihe  Congress  on  the  2i)th  of  September;  and  all 
affairs  of  government  were  going  on  ju&t  as 
coolly  and  as  pleasantly  as  if  no  capture  of 
Washington  had  ever  been  beard   of. 

3J1.  The  government  in  England  knew  very 
well  how  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  people.  ITiey 
cried  up  the  enterprize  3  their  hired  newspapers 
called  it  the  ^'  most  brilliant  dash  of  the  whole 
war;'*  and  the  ministers  even  put  the  ingloriouit 
exploit  into  the  Regent's  speech,  which  he  made 
to  the  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  November;  in 
which  he  told  the  two  houses  that,  "  the  opera^ 
^^  tion  of  his  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  by  land 
**  in  the  Chesapeake,  have  been  attended  with 
^^  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  results;  the 
'^  signal  defeat  of  their  land  forces  enabled  a 
"  detachment  of  his  Majesty's  army  to  take  pos- 
"  session  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
*^  spirit  of  enterprize  which  has  characterized  all 
*^  the  movements  in  that  quarter,  has  produced 
"  on  the  inhabitants  a  deep  and  sensible  impress 
*'  sion  of  the  calamities  of  war ^* 

.3it2.  The  former  part  of  this  extract  is  mere 
vulgar  empty  bragging;  but  the  latter  part  is  of 
some  importance.  The  object  then  was,  to  make 
them  feel  the  calamities  of  war,  was  it  ?  This 
Regent  exults ;  this  royal  man  riding  in  a  pony- 
phaeton  in  Windsor  Park,  and  angling  for 
■lifiiioivs  on  VfReiNiA-WATER :  this  royal  man^ 
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weighing  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  lifting, 
with  both  hands,  clean  out  of  the  water,  a  fish 
weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  tells  the  noble 
lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  of  England, 
"  that  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  has  cha- 
*^  racterized  his  navy  and  his  troops  in  that 
*^  quarter,  has  produced  on  the  inhabitants  a 
"  deep  and  sensible  impression  of  the  calamities 
"  of  war  !"  In  "  that  quarter  !"  All  the  move- 
ments "  in  that  quarter"  have  had  this  effect 
which  so  much  delights  him.  So  that,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  the  town  of  Hampton  is 
in  that  quarter,  therefore  this  speech  does,  in 
feet,  express  pleasure  at  what  took  place  at  the 
town  of  Hampton,  in  which  town  the  name  of 
Englishman  will  be  held  in  abhorrence  for  gene- 
rations to  come. 

333.  But  thes^  incursions,  these  mischievous 
proceedings,  these  plunderings  and  burnings, 
though  they  really  did  make  on  the  inhabitants 
a  deep  and  sensible  impression  of  the  calamities 
of  war,  did  something  else  at  the  same  time ; 
and  they  did  just  the  contrary  of  what  was  ex- 
pected by  the  government  of  England.  They 
did  not  break  up  the  government,  divide  the 
States,  and  extinguish  republican  institutions. 
The  President  appealed  to  the  people;  called 
upon  them  to  defend  their  own  government,  and 
to  show  to  the  world  that  they  were  resolved  to 
stand  by  and  uphold  that  government  which  they 
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themselves  had  chosen.  From  that  city  of 
Washington,  which  the  English  represented 
him  as  having  departed  for  ever,  he,  in  twenty- 
six  days  after  they  had  set  iire  to  his  house,  and 
then  run  away  from  it;  in  that  very  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  20th  of  September  1814, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  Congress^  and  through 
tlie  Congress  to  tlie  people,  in  these  memorable 
words : 

*•  From  this  view  of  the  national  affairs^  Con- 
<^  gress  will  he  urged  to  take  up,  without  delay, 
'^  as  well  the  subject  of  pecuniary  supplies  as  that 
'^  of  military  force,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate 
'^  with  the  extent  and  the  character  which  the 
'^  war  had  assumed.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised 
'^  that  the  situation  of  our  country  calls  for  its 
*^  greatest  efforts.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in 
^^  men  and  in  money,  on  the  land  and  on  the 
"  water.  Availing  himself  of  fortuitous  advan- 
*'  tages,  he  is  aiming,  with  his  undivided  force,  a 
**  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  prosperity,  per- 
^*  haps  at  our  national  existence.  He  has  avowed 
*^  his  purpose  of  trampling  on  the  usages  of  civi- 
*^  lized  warfare,  and  given  earnests  of  it  in  the 
plunder  and  wanton  destruction  of  private  pro- 
perty. In  his  pride  of  maritime  dominion,  and 
"  in  his  thirst  of  commercial  monopoly,  he 
*^  strikes  with  peculiar  animosity  at  the  pro- 
*'  gress  of  our  navigation  and  of  our  manufac- 
**  tures.      His   barbarous   policy   has  not    even 


•"^^p&VW  flirtie  tiibhuments  orkhe  atts  ah\l  models 
*^Pfa^P^ith  trtrich  oar  doiintrjr  liad' ellncliey 
^WS'^idbeMHhei  ith  iiiFaiit  itletrojibHs^^  %S]^ 
^'Htiohlift  adversary,  hostility,  in  its  greatest  force' 
**'tod  in'ks  worst  forms,  may  be  looked  'for. 
•^KThe  Americanpeople  will  face  it  wirti  the  liri- 
^datifnted  spirit  which,  in  their  revolutioiiiry 
**  struggle,  defeated  his  unrighteous  projects, 
**  His  threats  and  his  barbarities,  instead  of  dis- 
*''may,  Will  kindle  in  every  bosom  an  indignation 
**  *ot  to  be  extinguished  but  in  the  disaster  artd 
**'lBxpolsion  of  such  cruel  invaders.  In  providing 
'^  the  means  necessary,  the  national  legislature 
"•will  not  distrust  the  heroic  and  enlightened 
**  patriotism  of  its  constituents.  They  will  ch^er- 
**  fully  and  proudly  bear  every  burden  of  every 
"kind  which  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation 
"  demand.  We  have  seen  them  evervwhere 
^^  paying  their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with 
**  the  greatest  promptness  and  alacrity.  We  see 
"  them  rushing  with  enthusiasm  to  the  scenes 
**  where  danger  and  duty  call.  In  offering  their 
"  blood  they  give  the  surest  pledge  that  no  other 
"tribute  will  be  withheld." 

334.  This  was  the  man  whom  the  vile  English 
press  represented  as  having  decamped;  and  this 
wate  the  people  on  whom  the  Prince  Regent  that 
boasted  his  army  and  navy  had  made  a  deep  and 
seirsible  impression  of  the  calamities  of  War! 
And  while  these  things  were  going  on,  the  people 
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of  England  were  as  completely  in  ignorance  with 
regard  to  them  as  if  no  such  things  had  ent 
existed.  They  believed  just  the  contrary  of  the 
fact.  They  most  implicitly  believed  that  the 
English  arms  were  victorious  in  America,  and 
^at  the  Americans  would  finally  lie  compelled 
to  submit  to  any  terras.  Nay,  when  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Wa«hington  arrived, 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  States  would 
be  divided ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  them  at 
least  would  again  belong  to  the  King  of  Ekigland. 
The  prime  minister,  Lord  LiVKKPoof.,  said  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  ^^  that  a  considerable  por- 
"  tioii  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  wished 
*'  to  jmt  themselves  under  tlie  protection  of  his 
^  Majesty,*'  llie  infatuation  was  general :  you 
heard  men  talk  everv  hour  of  the  mode  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  to  govern  the  United  States 
in  future,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to 
England.  It  was  said,  and  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  true,  that  numerous  applications  were  made 
to  the  ministry  for  governorships,  colleetorships, 
and  other  rich  posts  in  the  reconquered  colonies. 
The  reader  has  seen  a  pack  of  hounds,  while  the 
huntsman  is  filling  their  troughs  with  their  food, 
kept  off  with  the  whip  by  the  wliipper*in;  he 
has  seen  them  Bopping  their  jaws,  the  ivater 
running  out  of  their  mouths  i  and  has  seen  them 
f^  through  all  the  motions  of  devouring.  In  just 
8ttch  trim  were  the  eager  tax-devourers  x>f  Eng* 
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land  at  the  moment  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
Their  hopes  had  been  great  before  :  from  the 
moment  that  Napoleon  was  put  down  they 
began  to  have  sanguine  hopes  from  the  recoloni- 
zation;  but  when  tlie  news  arrived  of  "  the 
«  CAPTURE  OF  THE  CAPITAL  OF  AME- 
^  RICA  !  "  it  was  all  over :  the  thing  was  set- 
tied ;  and  the  only  question  was,  who  were  the 
happy  mortals  that  were  to  possess  the  power 
and  the  plunder,  both  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  enormous  in  magnitude  ? 

335.  Alas  !    that  poor  human  nature  should 
be  subject  to  such  crosses  and  disappointments  ! 
It  was  not  "  all  over*' :  it  was  just  about  to 
begin  in  good  earnest.     The  plundering  of  the 
village  of  Hamffon,  and  innumerable  other  de- 
fenceless villages  and  hamlets ;  the  pillaging  of 
detached  farm-houses  and  country  shops;   the 
carrying  away  of  negroes ;  all  this  series  of  acts, 
crowned  by  the  spiteful  and  mere  mischief-doing 
deeds  at  the  city  of  Washington,  roused  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.     The  Ame- 
ricans are  as  gentle   and  humane  as  they  are 
brave:  violence  and  cruelty  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  their  nature ;  but  these  acts  stirred 
them  up  to  utter  cries  of  revenge,  and  especially 
when  they  heard  of  the  insolent  and  empty  boast- 
ings upon  the  subject  in  England,     The  victory 
over  them  on  the  Serpentine  River  they  despised; 
they   treated  with   contempt;  but   these  acts. 
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nvliich  I  will  not  characterize^  and  which  need 
not  be  characterized  by  the  pen^  filled  them  with 
rage^  and  urged  them  on  to  resolute  proceedings^ 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  such  an  enemy  from 
their  soil  and  flinging  him  back  into  the  sea. 

336.  The  defenceless  town  of  Alexandria  in 
Virginia  saved  itself  from  sacking  by  pecuniary 
sacrifices ;  but  the  grand  prize  in   this  quarter 
was  the  great  and  rich  commercial  city  of  BaIt 
rriMORE,  containing  a  population  of  seventy  thoo- 
sand  persons,  being  the  fourth  city  in  the  United 
States  in  point  of  commercial  importance,  and 
being  an  open  city  entirely  undefended  by  forts 
or  batteries.     Here  was  a  prize  for  Cochranb 
and  Ross  !  Here  were  piles  of  merchandize  and 
sacks   of  money.     There  was  something  more 
than  mere  desolation  here ;  and  the  exertions  to 
obtain  the  prize  were  commensurat;e  with  its  mag- 
nitude.    Baltimore  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
tide  water,  on  the  river  Patapsco,  which  empties 
itself  into  the   bay  of  Chesapeake^  at   about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  city.     On  the    12th  of 
September   1814,  Admiral  Cochrank  made  his 
approach  with  the  fleet  destined  against  Balti- 
more, consisting  of  nearly  forty  sail,  and  among 
them  several  ships  of  the  line.     He  anchored  his 
largest  ships  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pa- 
TAPsco  ;  and  General  Ross,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  land  forces,  landed  his  troops  at  North 
PoiNT^  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of 
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■:  Bajltimore  by  land,  and  about  twelve  by  water. 

•  His  force  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  sol- 
^  diers   and  marines.     Sixteen  bomb-vessels  and 

frigates  proceeded  up  the  river  and  anchored 
within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  McHbnrv,  which 

^  is  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 

\  337.  The  people  of  Baltimore  hastily  went 
to  work  to  throw  up  intrenchments,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  such  defence  as  they  should  be  able 
to  make.     The  militia  were  got  together  in  as 

.  great  numbers  as  was  practicable ;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  means  of  defence  against  such 
a  force.     The  merchants  and  paper- money  mon- 

•  gcrs,  who  have  never  any  country^  appear   to 
:  have   been   for  a  capitulation,   in  imitation  of 

Alexandria;  but  the  farmers  all  around  the 

country,  foreseeing  that  the  mischievous  works 

at  Washington  were  nothing  but  a  prelude  to 

the  sacking  of  Baltimore,  kept  pouring  in  for 

its  defence.    Some  of  them  came  more  than  a 

hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  back  parts  of 

Pennsylvania,  upon  their  own  horses,  without 

provisions,  without  any  clothes   but   what  they 

had  upon  their  backs,  with  nothing   but   their 

.swords  and  their  trusty  rifles,  relying  for  every 

thing  else  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  on 

the  road.     Thus  fortified,  the  people  of  the  city 

'  were  soon  ashamed  of  the  fear,  and  of  the  vile  in- 

.  tentiona  entertained  by  the  mercantile  vaud  paper- 

■  money  crew*  The  invaders  marched  ou,  however^ 
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though  not  without  a  battle  here  and  there.    In- 
deed they  had  to  fight  almost  immediately  ;  and, 
nearly  at  the  outset,  Ross  himself  was  kitted. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  billing 
of  this  man.  It  was  called  "  cowardly j*  because 
it  was  said  that  an  American  rifleman  shot  hira 
from  an  ambuscade.  Another  account  is,  that  he 
was  shot  by  an  apprentice  boy  ;  and  Mr.  Brack- 
SNRIDGE,  in  his  history  of  the  war^  says,  that  this 
is  a  matter  still  in  dispute,  and  so  he  leaves  it. 
1  have  to  relate  upon  this  subject,  that^  being  tt 
Harisburgh,  in  Pknnsylvania,    in   the  year 
1818,  I,  with  my  eldest  son,  fell  in  company  with 
a  Mr.  Cray  (I  think  the  name  was),  who  was  t 
judge  in  Virginia,  and  he  told  us,  that  Ross, 
with  a  tribe  of  his  officers,  before  marching  off 
on  the  morning  of  his  death,  breakfasted  at  a 
tavern  at  North  Point;  that  the  tavern-keeper 
had  two  sons,  mere  boys  ;  that  these  boys  ascet- 
tained  to  a  certaintv  that  Ross  was  the  com- 
mander  of  the  whole ;  that  they  slipped  out  with 
their  rifles,  hid  themselves  behind  a  stone  wall 
on  the  borders  of  a  pine-scrub ;  and  that^  from 
that  position,  the  youngest  of  them  shdt  Ross  ; 
that  they  instantly  buried  their  rifles  under  the 
leaves,  or  in  the  rubbish,  and  saved  themselves 
from  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  that  rushed  upon 
the  spot,  by  pretending  that  they  were  hunting 
after  tarapins  (little  land  tortoises),  one  of  which 
one  of  them  had  got  in  his  hand.     If  this  be  the 
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true  storj',  that  boy*s  name  ought  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  every  mark  of  approbation 
and  of  honour.  The  command  of  the  English 
army  devolved  on  Colonel  Brook.  It  marched 
on,  and  the  gun -vessels  did  what  mischief  they 
could.  An  attempt  to  land  was  frustrated,  and 
the  attempters  driven  back  into  the  barges  with 
disgrace*  and  with  slaughter.  By  this  time  the 
Americans  had  got  force  together  5  and  the  ex- 
pedition ended  with  a  bombardment  upon  Fort 
McHkmiy,  firing  away  some  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  English  money ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  and  nights,  with  a  sneaking  off  down  the 
river  Patapsco,  and  a  further  sneaking  off  out 
of  the  Chhsapeaek. 

338,  ITius  ended  this  grand  expedition,  which 
was  at  once  a  warning  and  an  example  to  the 
other  maritime  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States.  After  this  Cochrane  and  Cockburn 
got  all  their  fleet  together,  and  sailed  off  to  try 
their  luck  upon  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
there  were  all  the  temptations  existing  in  their 
higliest  degree :  great  riches,  approaches  by  water, 
a  place  unfortified,  and  a  population  consist* 
ing  not  only  of  merchants  and  paper-money 
makers,  but  these  in  considerable  part  being 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen.  I  must,  however, 
defer  speaking  of  this  expedition,  in  which  we 
shall  see  that  very  Andrew  Jackson,  who  is 
now-  (1834)  endeavouring  to  rid  his  country  of 
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the  curse  of '  paper-money^  drivivyg  btfdk  the-ih* 
viulers  covered  with  disgrace ;  I  niu^  d^fertrtet* 
iiig  of  this  expedition  until  after  'I  have  takeir  «i 
correct  a  view  as  my  space  will  allow  me  to  take^- 
of  the  naval  transactions  of  thk  war;  and -this 
will  be  in  regular  order  too ;  for  this  battle  was 
not  only  the  last  of  any  great  importance,  bu^it 
actually  took  plsLce/ourteen  days  after  the  TVaafy 
ofpecLce  was  signed  at  Ghbnt  !  .    ^   '., 

339.  I  have  before  observed,  that  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  battles,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea^. 
does  not  at  all  comport  with  the  objects  of  this 
history,  which  are,  to  lay  before  die  reader,  whe* 
ther  present  or  future,  the  true  causes  of  this  war, 
the  motives  by  which  the  parties  were  actuated, 
and  the  consequences  to  the  people  of  England 
of  their  rulers  having  acted  upon  such  motives. 
We  have  seen  it  most  satisfactorily  proved,  that 
the  objects  of  this  war  with  the  English  govern- 
ment were  these;  first,  to  destroy  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  America ;  because,  if  those  institu- 
tions continued  to  exist,  it  was  seen  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  a  reform  of  tiie 
Parliament  in  England.  Mr.  Meush,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  United  States,  has  the  following 
result  of  a  detailed  comparative  view  of  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  governments  of  England  and 
America  respectively : 

ROYALTY.  BEPUBLTCANISM. 

Dollars . .  S87^533,776  Dollars . .  16,85!2,«SS. 
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340.  There  needs  no  comment  on  this;  and 
every  one  mnst  be  satisfied  that  such  exhibitions, 
constantly  kept  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  of 
!E!iigland,  and  being  known  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect, must  necessarily  make  the  American  institu- 
tions dangerous  to  the  order  of  things  as  carried  on 
in  England.  To  destroy  the  means  of  making  such 
comparisons ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  hateful  fact, 
that  government  there  was  carried  on  at  one 
eighteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
government  here,  was  an  object  at  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  was  interested  in  the  upholding 
of  this  state  of  things  in  England.  But,  besides 
this  object  there  was  another,  which  was  to  de- 
stroy the  germ^  as  it  was  called,  of  the  American 
navy.  This  object  was  openly  avowed.  But, 
the  parties  avowing  it  would  not  perceive,  though 
duly  warned  by  me  at  the  time,  that  they  might 
make  the  matter  worse;  that  their  danger  was 
great,  if  the  American  institutions  and  the  Ame- 
rican navy  were  left  as  they  then  were ;  but  that 
their  danger  would  be  perfectly  terrific,  if  the 
cheap  institutions  should  happen  to  stand  through 
a  war  with  England  single-handed;  and  if  the 
navy  should  happen  not  to  be  destroyed.  If 
the  institutions  should  live  throughout  such  a 
war;  and  if  the  American  navy  should  happen 
to  show  itself  anything  like  equal  to  such  a  con- 
test ;  then  the  consequence  must  be,  great  and 
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imminent  danger  to  the  whole  system  then  car- 
ried on  in  England. 

341.  We  now  know,  that  the  institutions  did 
outlive  this  formidable  war ;  we  know  that  die 
laws  taken  thither  bv  the  brothers  of  our  fathers 
did  resist  that  terrible  attack;  aye,  and  that  too, 
without  any  of  those   measures    resorted  to  is 
England  during  the  late  war,  to  stifle  firee  dis- 
cussion, or  abridge  the  political  or  civil  liberda 
of  the  people  in  any  respect  whatsoever;  we  saw 
them  live  through  that  war,  without  any  sus- 
pension of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus^  withoot 
the  accusation  of  any  man  of  treason  or  sedidoOi 
during  the  whole  time,  without  a  thought  of  in- 
troducing foreign  mercenaries  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  country ;  and  with  a  scorn  of  etcry 
idea  of  resorting  to  auxiliaries  and  to  subsidies: 
and,  now  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  En- 
glish government  rucceeded  in  destroying  the 
American  navy  "  in  the  bud." 

342.  I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  Jouv 
Wilson  Crokkr's  manifesto,  in  paragraph  303; 
and  also  to  the  proclamation  of  the  London 
Prbss,  in  paragraph  310.  I  beg  him  to  keep 
these  constantly  in  his  eye,  while  surveying  the 
events  of  this  naval  war.  This  press  spoke  the 
voice  of  the  government,  of  the  aristocracy,  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  money-mongers  of  England. 
It  represented  that  the  American  navy   <'  muit 
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de  annihilated;"  that  it  must  be  "crushed  to 
atoms;"  that  it  now  "stood  alone;"  that  it  might 
•*  hereafter  have  allies;"  that  we  must,  therefore^ 
**  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot."  We  did  strike 
while  it  was  hot ;  and  now  we  are  going  to  see 
the  success  with  which  the  ^^  striking"  was  at- 
tended. 

343.  The  reader  will  remember  (paragraph 
317)  the  flippant  boastings  of  Canning,  and  his 
contemptuous  sneer  at  the  American  navy,  con- 
sisting of  "  six  fir  frigates,  with  bits  of  striped 
bunting  flying  at  their  mast-heads."  It  is  very 
true  that  the  republic  did  begin  with  six  fri- 
gates, and  these  having  bits  of  striped  bunting 
flying  at  their  mast-heads ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  were  made  of  fir,  they  being  made  of  the 
very  best  wood  in  the  world.  But,  j^r,  or  not^r, 
we  are  now  going  to  see  how  this  American 
navy  dealt  with  the  mighty  navy  of  Engiand. 

344.  The  first  fair  trial  with  the  "bits  of 
bunting"  was  with  the  British  frigate  called  the 
GiJERKiEKE,  which  word,  in  English,  means 
"  warrior,"  or  ^^ famous  fighter  "  or  "  hero"  Be- 
fore we  come  to  speak  of  this  battle,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  August  1812,  just  two 
months  after  the  Congress  declared  war;  before 
we  speak  of  this  battle,  it  is  not  inapt  to  observe 
that  this  frigate,  the  Guerrih^e^  was  the  imme*> 
<linte  provoker  of  that  very  war.  On  the  1st 
of  May  1811,  she  was  commanded  by  Samukl 
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John  Brook  Pjschell^  who,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
and  in  the  American  waters,  boarded  an  American 
coaster,  bound  from  Portland  to  Nkw  York, 
and  impressed  out  of  her  a  native  citizen  of 
New  York,  a  passenger  on  board  that  ship, 
He  afterwards  took  other  American  citizens  out 
of  other  ships,  he  being  still  upon  the  same 
station.  The  American  government  could  en- 
dure this  tyranny  no  longer;  and,  if  that  go- 
vernment   had   been   so   far   overawed    by  the 

0 

mercantile    and   paper- money  herd  as   to  have 
endured   this  tyranny,   the  people    of  America 
would  have    torn    that   government    to   pieces. 
The  government  sent  out  their  frigate,  called 
the  President^  to  protect  the  coasts  and  com- 
merce  of  the   United  States,  and  to   demand 
from   the    Guerriere    the   American    citizen 
whom   she   had    impressed.      The    President 
fell  in,  in  the  night  time,  with  the  English  ship 
Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Captain  Bingham, 
hailed  her ;  and,  receiving  no  answer,  fired  into 
her.  The  LrrrLE  Belt  was  of  very  inferior  force; 
was  greatly  damaged  by  the  President;   and 
thirty-two  British  subjects  killed  and  wounded 
was  the  first  payment  of  the  price  of  Pechkll'^ 
seizure  of  the  American  citizens  as   aforesaid. 
But   this   conduct  of  Pechell  filled  the  mea- 
sure of  provocation,  so  that 'it  ran  over;    and 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war, 
which  does  not  prevent  this  Samuel  John  Brook 
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Pec  HELL  from  being  a  baronet,  and  being  nour 
(1834)  a  nneinber  of  parliament  for  Windsor, 
and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ! 

345.  The  Guerriere  had  changed  com- 
manders before  the  30th  of  August  1812;  and 
James  A.  Dacres  had  become  her  commander. 
Dacres,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  being 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  America,  met,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  an  American  ship,  called  the 
John  Adams,  coming  from  Liverpool.  He 
boarded  her,  and  indorsed,  on  the  register  of  the 
stiipy  the  following  words  : 

**  Captain  Dacres,  commander  of  his  Britannic  Majesty'fs 
*'  frigate  Guerritre,  of  44  guos,  presents  his  compliments  to 
«*  Comitiodore  Rodgers,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Preji- 
«*  dent,  and  will  be  very  happy  to  meet  him,  or  any  other 
American  frigate  of  equal  force  to  the  President,  off  Sandy 
Hook,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  few  minutes  tete-a-titeJ" 


346.  The  John  Adams  very  soon  spread 
about  intelligence  of  this  piece  of  insolence. 
San<dy  Hook  is  a  bay  not  far  from  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  was  not  exactly  there  that 
Dacres  was  destined  to  be  humbled.  Sailing 
on  to  the  northward,  he  met  with  the  frigate 
CoNSTJTunoN,  commanded  by  Isaac  Hull, 
Now  then  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
that  tiHe-h't^te.  Now  it  was  that  the  "  bits  of 
bunting"  were  to  be  tried.  It  does  not  com- 
port with  my  plan  to  give  detailed  accounts 
of  actions^  much  less  to  give  the  official  docu- 
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ments  relating  to  them ;  but^  as  this  was  Ae 
first  trial  of  the  "  bits  of  bunting y"  it  would  not 
be  right  to  omit  the  American  official  account 
of  it.  It  was  never  fully  accounted  for  in  Eng- 
land. Tlie  despatches  from  Dacrks  were  smo* 
thered  up^  somehow  or  another.  All  manner  of 
stories  were  told  to  keep  the  real  truth  from 
the  people  of  England,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
have  always  been  the  willing  dupes  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  particularly  of  the  persons  be- 
longing to  the  navy.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
necessary  that  1  insert  the  official    account  of 
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this  memorable  affair;  this  beginning  of  that 
series  of  naval  battles,  which^  at  last^  were  a  just 
punishment  on  that  nation  whose  acts  of  injus- 
tice produced  this  war. 

United  States  Frigate  Conttitution,  off  Boston  Lig^ht, 
30tb  August  1812. 

SiR) — I  bave  (bo  honour  to  inform  you,  that  on  the  19th 
instant,  at  2  p.  m.,  being  iu  latitude  41.  4'J,  longitude  55.  48, 
with  tbe  Constitution  under  my  command,  a  sail  was  disco- 
Tered  from  tbe  mast-head  bearing  E.  bj  S.  or  E.  S.  £.,  but  it 
such  a  distance  wo  could  not  tell  what  she  was.  All  sail  was 
instantly  made  in  chase,  and  suon  found  we  cuuie  up  with  Ler. 
At  3  P.M.,  could  plainly  s^e  that  she  was  a  ship  on  the  star- 
board tack,  under  easy  sail,  close  on  a  wind  ;  at  half- past 
3  p.m.,  made  ber  out  to  be  a  frigate;  continued  the  chase 
imtil  we  were  within  about  three  miles,  when  I  ordered  the 
light  sails  taken  in,  the  courses  hauled  up,  and  the  ship 
cleared  for  action.  At  this  time  the  chase  had  hacked  bit 
main  top-sail,  waiting  for  us  to  come  down.  As  soon  as  the 
Conttitution  was  ready  for  action,  I  bore  down  with  an  inten- 
tion to  bring  him  to  close  action  immediately  ;  but  on  our 
within  gun-shot  she  gave  us  a  broadside  and  filled 
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mwuj,  and  wore,  giving  us  a  broadside  on  the  other  tack,  but 
without  effect,  her  shot  falling  short.  Sbe  continued  wearing 
and  manccuvring  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  get  a 
raking  position,  but  finding  she  could  not.  she  bore  up,  and 
mn  under  top-sails  and  gib,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter, 
Immediatelj  made  sail  to  bring  the  ship  up  with  her,  and 
fire  minutes  before  six  p.m.,  being  alongside  within  half 
piBtol  shot,  we  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from  all  our  guns» 
double  shotted  with  round  and  grape,  and  so  well  directed 
were  they,  and  so  warmly  kept  up,  that  in  16  minutes  his 
mizen-mast  went  by  the  board,  and  his  main-yard  in  the 
slings,  and  the  hull,  rigging,  and  sails,  very  much  torn  to 
pieces.  The  fire  was  kept  up  with  equal  warmth  for  15  mi- 
nutes longer,  when  his  main-mast  and  fore-mast  went,  taking 
with  them  cvt-ry  spar,  excepting  the  bowsprit ;  on  seeing 
this  we  ceased  firing,  so  that  in  SO  minutes  after  we  got  fairly 
alongside  the  enemy  she  surrendered,  and  had  not  a  spar  stand- 
ing;, and  her  hull  below  and  above  water  so  shattertd,  that  a 
few  more  broadsides  must  have  carried  her  dovtni. 

After  informing  you  that  so  fine  a  ship  as  the  Gucrriere, 
commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  had  been 
totally  dismasted,  and  otherwise  cut  to  pieces,  so  as  to  make 
ber  not  worth  towing  into  port,  in  the  short  space  of  30  mi- 
nutes, you  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  ship's  company  I  have  the  honour  to 
command.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  assure  you, 
that  they  all  fought  with  great  bravery  ;  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say,  that  from  the  smallest  boy  in  the  ship  to  the 
oldest  seaman  not  a  look  of  fear  was  seen.  They  all  went  into 
action,  giving  three  cheers,  and  requesting  to  be  laid  close 
alongside  the  enemy. 

Enclosed  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  Constitution,  and  a  report  of  the  da* 
mages  she  has  sustained  ;  also,  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  enemy,  with  his  quart<^r  bill.  Sec, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  great  respect. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

IsiAc  Hull. 
To  Paul  Hamilton,  &c. 


HfsrORVMOP  \&H* 

firt  !?Of/f  af  August  1812.  ^ 

Killed — W.  S.  Busli,  Lieut,  of  Marines,  and  six  seunep  J 
Wounded— LieuteuBntC  Morrt's,  '■  Mfc^ler  !f  f<i.^/tyfcrtS, 
and  i'our  teamen  tnd  one  mtrioa  ';-;:•'.  •-;vi  .tV^V.  •t'*^^ 


■.•-I  i.«V*;i*^»^  i 


Total  killed  and  wounoed  ••••%■  jU 
U.S.  frigate  CmsiitmioH,  ...       .;•!-/  rioi    \uA 


21st  Aug.  1812. 


Isaac  Hy;^^C>|fl|j|j. 
T.  I.  Chew,  ^onwrH 


Killed  and  VQUiided  OH  .Uyard  tkfi^  Ct^evfiiiMBtiiitA'lO 

Killed' 3  o<iicers,  12  seamou  aod  msrinef  y  «.•  •  ^  ^r*j4k  .^lii^ 

Wounded — J.  A.  Dacre*,  Cnptain,  4  officers»  oT  •eomiin*^  „ 

**    ,         .  *  ,        «.    wi.:.  Mm 

and  nnannes 9t 

Missing— Lieutenants  Pollman  and  ^thbfta'/kiid'^i  «^i^'  '* 

men  and  muzines,  supposed  to  have  gQqe  pvjwlNiKAliCi^ 

with  the  masts    ,.&,     14 

.'.Hi  iu.  ,^t|itM  ttflj 

ToUl  killed,  wottnded,  -sni  asiMiogf.  ;•  40I 

..  !•  '.«.  ii'»  ;iu. /M  £ 
S  4 7.  There !  EDglishmen  1  If  yotk  ^Mi  fii<4(6 
dupes,  be  dupes  :  if  it  be  youv  pleasifr^'lo  f^fi 
your  money  to,  and  to  crouch  downbefe^'tkis 
corporation  of  the  navy  which  :iniike9  'yat-tflMM^ 
to  the  tune  of  four  millions  and^a  iiaif lof^fiodhdy 
sterling  a  year;  if  it  dcilighc  yofif  to  tuM^thilf 
duped ;  thus  to  pay,  and  thus  to'€VoiieH}*lb  'GbdV 
name  shut  your  muddled  eyes,.iiwealv  tfndJttVbHetf 
still;  but  I  pray  you.  be  not  fo^i  tofth^'eotviftli 
of  hoping,  and  believing  tib&t  ybueail  IdMipltfalbfli' 
facU.frp^^U»efre8tef>maiikifldv'i^*ii'<f  n  Jriuwvili 

<■.  i'. 
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348.  We  shally  by-and-by^  see  that  tliis  was  a 
■Mre  specimen  of  the  actions,  generally  speaking, 
ci  the  whole  of  this  war.  Here  was  Isaac  Hull, 
never  in  a  naval  action  in  iiis  life  before,  very 
lately  a  captain  of  a  merchant-man,  it  is  said ; 
liere  were  his  crew,  the  greater  part  never  in  a 
naval  engagement  in  their  lives  ;  and,  good  God ! 
what  a  smashing  was  here  !  The  Constitution 
had  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Gu£RRIeiii£  had 
thirty-eight;  and  the  Constitution  seems  to 
have  had  a  liundred  and  fifty  men  more  than  the 
GuKRHiKKK  ;  but  the  Gukkuikru  had  three  hun- 
dred men ;  and  if  she  liad  had  more,  she  could 
not  have  advantageously  employed  them.  Still, 
if  there  had  been  a  long  battle ;  if  there  had  been 
something  like  an  equality  of  damage  done  to 
the  ships,  and  of  killed  and  wounded,  there  would 
have  been  some  comfort;  but  here  ha,smashinff; 
a  laying  on  and  knocking  to  pieces ;  a  beating 
about :  a  *^  teie-a-h'tej*  indeed  !  And,  in  an- 
swer to  this  polite  invitation  of  this  English 
**  gentleman  offamihj,''  comes  this  unmaimerly 
Yaskkv,  with  the  old  rough  partriarchal  name 
of  Isaac  stuck  before  the  monosyllable  IIujj., 
and  lays  on  upon  the  polite  host,  abuses  his  in- 
tended hospitality,  and  repays  his  polite  invita- 
tion with  a  beating,  such  as  a  merciless  mastiff 
inflicts  upon  a  lap-dog.  How  he  could  contrive 
to  kill  and  wound,  and  throw  overboard  to  be 
drowned,  a  hundred  and  one  men,  while  he  him- 
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M'lF  had  only  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
puzzles  one  to  imagine.  It  must  have  been  more 
like  a  falling  on  upon  a  defenceless  merchant- 
man, than  a  hattle  with  a  man-of-war.  Tlie  fri- 
gate Pkksident,  with  whom  Dacres  expressed 
his  wish  to  have  a  Me-a-UHe,  was  of  superior 
force  to  the  ship  by  which  he  was  demoliJihed; 
so  that,  if  such  was  his  fate  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, what  would  have  been  his  fate  with  the 
Prksidknt?  In  short,  this  was  the  beginning; 
and  we  shall  by-and-bv  see,  when  we  come  to 
sum  up  the  whole,  that  this  was  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  whole  of  this  naval  war. 

349.  But  we  must  now  see  a  little  of  the  ex- 
cuses made  in  Kngland  for  this,  as  it  was  called, 
strange  and  unfortunate  occurrence.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  account  for  it.  Very  much 
in  the  wav  of  lioiiADiL  to  be  sure  ;  but  a  man  of 
the  name  of  William  James,  who  in  all  like- 
lihood was  employed  and  paid  for  the  purpose, 
wrote  a  book,  called  "  Naval  Occurrences  of  the 
late  Wary'  which  was  published  by  EoER-foN, 
at  Whitehall,  who  is  the  Admiralty  bookseller. 
This  excuse-maker  represented  the  Guerkikrb 
to  have  "  damaged  masts,  and  a  reduced  com- 
plement," and  as  standing  in  absolute  need  of 
**  a  thorough  refit."  He  told  this  hood- winked 
nation,  that  the  Guerriere's  guns  "  broke loosCi 
**  owing  to  the  rotten  breechings,  and  the  rotten 
*^  state  of  the  timbers  "  3  that  she  had  ^^  no  rope 
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**  left  wherewith  to  repair  the  loss  of  breech- 
^'  ings'';  that  her  "  powder  was  much  injured 
*^  by  damp  and  long-keeping";  that  her  "  masts 
'*  were  perfectly  rotten ";  that  (almost  Boba- 
"  Dii/s  own  words)  "  she  had  been  STRUCK 
*'  BY  LIGHTNING  some  moiiths  p7'evious  to  the 
*^  actiofi "  !  "  It  was  the  stars  !  '*  '^  It  was  the 
stars!"  said  Bobadil.  "  No!*'  said  Wkll- 
BREDj  "  Indeed,  captain,  it  was  the  stick !  "  And 
the  English  nation  might  have  answered  this  ex- 
cuse-maker :  *'  No,  it  was  not  the  lightning  of 
^*  some  months  before,  but  it  was  the  Yankee 
*^  cannon  and  the  Yankee  courage  of  that  day." 

350.  There  was,  however,  one  other  excuse, 
which  the  government  and  the  navy  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  to  make ;  and  the  more  it 
had  been  founded  in  tmith^  the  greater  ought  to 
have  been  their  shame.  We  will  give  it  in  the 
words  of  tliis  miserable  slave,  James.  "  A  great 
*^  many  of  the  Constitution's  C7'ew  were  recog- 
**  uised  by  Captain  Dacres  as  British  seamen, 
"  pHnclpally  Irishmen,  The  Guerriere's  j)eople 
*^  found  among  them  several  old  acquaintances 
*^  and  shipmates »  One  fellow,  who,  after  the 
**  action^  was  sitting  under  the  half- deck,  busily 
*^  employed  in  making  buck-shot  cartridges  to 
*^  munyle  his  honourable  countrymen,  had  served 
^^  under  the  first  lieutenant.  He  now  went  by 
*'  a  new  name;  but,  on  seeing  his  old  command- 
"  ing  ofiicer  standing  before  him,  a  ylow  of  shame 
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•*  ortTiffinad  his  countenance.  Were  it  pofiaibk 
**  that  the  Const Ufitio/i*s  ship's  company  cotdd, 
^  qC  this  time,  have  })ecii  inspected  by  the  officm 
*^  of  tl)e  ]iriti.*»li  navy,  generally^  ftow  mtaHj^ 
**  /jesides  the  commissioned  officers  and  the 
"  litlenien,  would  have  proved  to  be  uatiTe 
**  Americans  ?  " 

^51.  What  a  shame^  if  true ;  and  how  shame- 
less to  avow  it !  So  then  this  knocking  to  pieces 
was  effected  by  British  subjects,  and  principally 
by  Irishmen,  Irishmen,  probably,  who  did  not 
relish  the  seeing  of  Hanoverian  soldiers  and  a 
police  in  their  country !  So  here  was  Paddy, 
after  the  action,  very  quietly  making  buck-shot 
cartridges  to  fire  at  his  **  countrymen  *%•  and  the 
•*  glow  of  shame  '*  came  on  his  face,  did  it,  at 
seeing  his  old  commander  in  captivity,  subdued 
by  himself  ?  This  James  did  not  know,  apparently, 
that  anger  and  resentment  sometimes  make  men's 
faces  redden.  However,  this  is  all  a  fable ;  all 
an  itnpudenc  falsehood  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  and  a  falsehood  not  less  foolish  than  inipu* 
dent ;  hecause,  how  will  Dacres  account  for  his 
demolition  from  this  cause  ?  The  argument  is 
this;  that  Daches  was  beaten  and  had  his  ship 
knocked  to  ])ieces  in  thirty  minutes,  because 
Captain  Hull  had  British  seatnen  tti  fight  for 
him.  Oh!  fool  James!  Had  not  Dackks  Bri*- 
tish  seamen  too  ?  You  allow  that  there  were 
some   Americans   on    board;    so   that    Captain 


U.4ihii'8{  trew'  <ras  utit^  ateording'  ta  yotrr^'0^vtl 
afe^uiDentj.QO  good  in  quality  as  tliat  'of  D.vcHKS. 
YfeurkUoWy  however,  that  all  the  ^'  commnHottefi 
ifffieev^'^  were  native  Americans  :  this  you  allow^ 
arid  who  does  not  kuow^  that  the  main  part,  in\il! 
such  cases,  depends  upon  the  ctomiiiissioued 'olB- 
cers.  Nevertheless  this  gulled  nation  sucked 
down  this  falsehood,  and  without  anv  liesitatioii 
a«lnpted'the  argument  founded  upon  it;  and  tliia 
delusion,  tiiis  shain'jful  self-delusion,  waH  kept 
Op^  and  successfully  kept  up,  from  the  hegianiug 
0f  the  war  to  the  end  of  it. 
(.'^2.  This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impojrt'^ 
IMice;  because  it  may  affect  us  in  future,  if.  the 
falsehood  be  not  dit^sipated*  It  should  be  knoi^'A), 
then,  to  nil  the  world,  and  e>])eciiilly  to  the.ptfo- 
^le  of  iilngiand,  that  tiiere  was  the  most  stri^rt 
legal  prohibition  against  the  employing  of  io^ 
reigners  of  any  nation,  in  the  American  shi}k9  of 
Jivar,  It  was  impossible  for  any  commander,  .of 
such  ^bip  of  war  to  suffer  the  enrolment  of  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  Lliiigland,  without  risk  of 
being  dismissed  from  the  navy.  So  that  this 
was  a  falsehood,  the  most  impudent  that  ever 
niiras  believed  by  credulous  people ;  but,  with  a 
press  almost  univei^ally  bribed  by  one  means  or 
ailotlier,  how  was  the  truth  to  reach  this  people? 
Reason,  indeed,  mere  natural  common  seuHe, 
sit ight  have  taught  that  people  to  aftk,  in  tiie 
lirBt  placc^  why  the  liritisli  seaiuen  went  .iutio 
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the  American  navy?  What  coul(}  be  the.cape^.of 
tlieir  doing  so?  Next,  if  they  did  ga.iiUoji(.in 
the  manner  described  by  our  writers,  lio>y.j(;a^ 
they  to  fight  with  8o  mucli  more  effect  oi)  boiled 
oi'Americau  sliips,  than  their  brethren  could  fight 
on  board  the  Englisli  ships  ?  If  they  were  Bri- 
tish subjects,  they  were  traitors j  according  to 
tJic  hiws  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly according  to  our  laws,  ^^'e  took  dar- 
ing tlie  war,  as  will  be  seen  by-and-by,  upwards 
of  two  thousand  men  on  board  American  ships 
of  war ;  and,  did  anvbodv  ever  bear  of  oae 
single  man  of  them  having  been  tried  for  trea- 
son ?  The  fact  was,  therefore,  false ;  but  if 
true,  so  disgraceful  to  England,  and  to  the  En- 
glish naval  service  in  particular,  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  hidden  from  all  the  world  with  the 
utmost  care;  for  here  were  British  seanieu  light- 
ing against  British  seamen,  the  coai missioned 
oiticers  on  one  side  being  Americans,  and  on  die 
other  side  English :  and  we  shall  see,  as  we 
already  have  seen,  these  British  seamen,  whea 
^onnnanded  by  American  officers,  knocking  tlieir 
brethren  to  pieces  in  a  twinkling,  capturing 
them  by  whole  squadrons,  as  a  poacber  with 
his  net  captures  a  covey  of  partridges,  having 
less  than  one-third  part  of  the  pay  of  English 
officers !       . 

.  353.  However,  the  whole  story  is  a  falsehood, 
and  is  to  be  numbered  amongst. those  excuses 


^hStJh^-^iie  mad^  to  delude  tlie  people  of  Eiig- 

^iind;*ilnd  to  reconcife  them  to  the  pecuniary 

^^ihnh'd^'  of  this  cormorant  na\'al  service.     It  is 

HA^Iutelv  necessary  that  those  who  mean  not 

%i^  be  dehided  any  longer  know  these  facts,'  aiid 

heir  them  in  mind. 

**=  354,  The  defeat,  or  rather  the  knocking  to 
"jJieccs  of  the  Gukrribre,  was  only  a  foretaste 
"dfthat  wjiich  was  to  come.  Another  of  tlie  **fir 
^ftlgates,"  with  a  hit  of  "striped  bunting"  flying 
W  her  mast-head,  on  the  25  th  of  October  1812, 
'-^jAHed  the  United  Statks,  commanded  by  Cap- 
ttthi  Dkcatur,  fell  in  with  the  English  frigate  Ma- 
V::ei>on  I  AN,  commanded  by  Captain  Caudkn.  Tlie 
MACBBONrAN  had  thirty-eight  guns  and  three 
liUiidred  men  ;  the  American  forty-four  guns  and 
•fbii I'  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men.  Tlie  action 
ia9t«d  more  than  half  an  hovr,  which  DK^-Ati'U 
Represents  as  vinmially  long.  'ITie  English  fri- 
jMJite  was  a  new  frigate,  four  months  out  of  dock; 
and  she  was  captured  and  sent  into  port  a  prize, 
hf  ^  man,  this  Stkphhn  Dkcatijr,  whom  I  ac* 
taalhj  saw  at  j^lovgh  in  Jus  father^  s  field,  in  one 
«rf  the  years  between  1796  and  17J)9.  Dkcatur 
h^A  twelre  killed  and  wounded;  Cardkn  one 
knmired  and  four.  The  Mackdonian  lost  her 
itritcn-^nast,  her  fore  and  main-top-masts,  find 
main-yard  ;  was  greatly  damaged  in  her  hull ; 
ilnd>I>RCATUR  says,  in  tlie  conclusion  of  his  letter 
to- •  the  secretary  of  the  navy  (which  letter  he 
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"•shipM-tiH  liot  «)iich  i\%  to  reuUfer  our  rituhip'imi 
'^  jjcirf  n(?cc.V4arv  ;  aficl,  liad  i  not  cMB/ethcd' itiiai* 
^'  portaiit  that  we  sliouki  sec  our  prize ioy'lsilobU 
**  have  continued  our  cruise."  '^  I    .••'•• 

•  3.)5.  The  next  battle  with  the  •' fir  fttgathlH 
was  betwec?n  the  United  States  frigate  Go^svik 
TCriox,  and  the  Britibh  frigate  Java.  "UitlMtto 
there  was  a  ])retended  disparity  of  str'ertgtli -j'iuil 
here  waa  a  Hritish  frigate,  of  forty*uii>«  gutwiMil 
upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  as  stated 'byClqi^ 
tain  Bainhkidgk  (the  American  capttiiii), *)n jifft 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the  iiavj-,'  wl^O'tiav^ 
"  tiiat  besides  her  own  crew,  the  Java- huii:'a 
'^  hffndred  supernumerary  ollicert^  aiidi-s^aRMii; 
^^•going  to  join  British  ships  iof'v\^r'iu--tke>'fiatt 
"  lmUe*5."  The  frigates  fell  iirwkhofitfe  aitOC^^ 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  29tli  of  Deeettftor 
1612;  the  battle  lasted  an  hour  and  Sd^w4Ak 
minutes.  The  English  captain*  (ijAAViikiiT)  ms 
mortally  wounded;  the  slaughter  was ^prodiglwBi 
the  ship  knocked  to  pieces.  ISixty  kiBed  ahdA 
hundred  aiul  seventy  wounded  ;  U'hile  the  COK^ 
STiTUTiON'  had  nine  killed  •  and  twei1ty**Bv€ 
wounded.  Captain  Bainhkii>gk  set  fire  t6  the 
wreck  of  the  English  frigate,  took  the •  prisoners 
and  their  baggage  to  ^t.  8ai,vad«r,  %vlierar::iie 
lainded  them ;  and,  on  condition  of*  tiieirparolr, 
not  to  serve  against  America  untti  ^iH^guluriti.cii- 
changed,  he  set  thcTn  at  large -lo  •  go>  hoioarto 


Eilglaiidy  and  tell  their  tale,  where,  when  they 
Arrived}  they  niight,  like  Joh*s  servants,  have  ex- 
claimed, "  We  only  are  left  to  hriiig  thee  the 
ifld  tidings!" 

356.  This  was  too  much  to  bear.  The  rage 
of  the  great  thundering  navy,  with  between  five 
and  six  hundred  ships  of  war  in  connnission; 
with  more  thousands  of  officers  than  the  Ame- 
lieans  had  tens;  this  was  too  much  to  bear ;  and 
li  scheme  was  adopted  for  obtaining,  if  possible,  a 
victory  by  a  single  frigate,  over  a  single  American 
frigate.  A  frigate  called  the  Shannon,  prepared  for 
the  purpose  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  man- 
ned with  picked  men,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  couhi  be  thought  of  to  insure  a  chance 
of  success,  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Broke,  to  challenge  the  frigate  Chk:sa- 
PBAKK,  which  was  then  lying  in  the  harbour  at 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Lawhknce, 
The  challenge  was  given  and  accepted,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  June  1813.  The 
result  was,  that,  after  fifteen  minutes  of  fight  the 
Chesapkake  was  taken.  But  she  was  not  taken 
without  inflicting  punishment  on  her  foe.  It  was 
not  here  a  knocking  to  pieces,  without  injury  to 
the  assailant.  Captain  Lawrence,  who  had 
bravely  sent  guns  on  shore,  in  order  that  superior 
force  might  not  be  imputed  to  him,  was  killed  at 
nearly  the  begiiming  of  the  action  :  that  might 
make  some  difference :  there  were  other  excuses 
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to  which  r  attribute  no  weight ;  but  the  EngVisli 
fngato  hatl   iiiucty-four  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  action,  while  the  Americans  had  one  hun- 
dred   and    forty-five    killed    and    wounded.    A 
bloody  battle  ;   but  not,  as   in  other  cases,  the 
blood  all  on  one  side :  it  was   not  a  knockiif 
to   pieces:  and   the  American  commander  was 
mortally  wounded  soon   after  the   beginning  of 
the  battle  :  his  first  lieutenant  experienced  the 
same    fate :    so    that    here    were    circumstances 
quite  suificient  to  make  the  victors  modest  upon 
the  occasion. 

(337.  Never,  however,  was  modesty  known  to 
this  hectoring  quarter-deck  corporation,  for  whom 
the  people  of  England  pay  so  dearly.  The  news- 
papers were  filled  with  details  of  this  triumph; 
this  *'  glorious  victory,"  as  it  was  constantly 
called.  "  Jbuusaj-km  delivered,"  did  not  call 
forth  from  the  pen  of  Tasso  more  h)fty  strains 
of  exultation,  as  far  as  the  meagre  talents  of  En- 
glish hirelings  would  enable  them  to  go.  If 
jMiLTON  had  been  alive,  he  might  have  written 
another  bombastical  poem,  entitled  "  The  Nav^ 
re(jaiiinL''  Homkii  would  have  been  insufficient 
with  his  AcHWJ-Ks  story,  to  describe  the  deeds  of 
Brokk.  It  seemed  as  if  an  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world  had  been  <liscovered ;  or  as  if  a  second 
Alfiikj)  had  come,  and  again  driven  out  the 
Danes  :  the  achievement  of  Gv\  of  Warwick 
became  a  mere  nothing,  and  people  wondered 
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• ;  . 

ivhy'  the  historians  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  record  it.     Songs  were  written  by  the  hire- 
ling poets  5  these  were  sung  at  the  [)lay-houses, 
where  the  tawdry  and  mercenary  creatures  ex- 
Iiibited   the  wonderful  exploit  of  Broke.     But 
^e  must,  to  do  justice,  bring  all  this  home  to 
the  government,   who  testified  their  joy   in  all 
'    manner  of  ways ;  and,    as   if  a    province    or   a 
country  had  been  conquered  by  him,  he  had  the 
'    formal  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
*    was  created  a  BARONfiiT  by  the  king  ! 

358.  Now,  even  more  than  the  miserable  ex- 
•'  ciises  in  the  case  of  the  defeats,  the  unbomided 
;■   exultation  at  this  victory,  not  only  jiroves  the 

inferiority  of  the  British  naw  to  that  of  xAmerica, 
man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun,  but  it  proves  that 
the  English  government  hieiv  it.  Great  hopes 
were  entertained  that  this  would  be  a  turning  of 
the  tide.  James,  in  his  naval  history  of  the  war, 
exclaims,  "  Thus  was  the  spell  broken''  !  Still 
in  the  style  of  Bobadil,  who,  after  the  stick  had 
rattled  upon  his  back,  while  he  had  the  sword 
hanging  by  his  side,  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
draw,  exclaimed,  "  I  was  certainly  spell-bourtd." 
The  hireling  James  insinuates,  that  until  now 
the  British  navy  had  been  spc/I-botuni,  and  is 
lost  in  delight  that  the  spell  was  now  broken  ! 

359.  Alas!  it  ^^j)iered"  again,  as  the  Lan- 
cashire people  call  it :  for  the  beating,  the  cap- 
taring,  and  tlie  knocking  to  pieces,  went  on  after 
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thin  more  furumi^ly  than  erer.  1'*he  ^^r. 
th«  R<«ftKX»  (^inDiodore  Portkii,  wm  taken  hjr  i 
M|URdroii.  Another  ^  fir  frigate/'  the  PaMI* 
DKNT|  was  taken  by  another  squadron  ;  bat  the 
'*  fir-fri^jitc "  Constitution  took  tiro  ihipiaf 
war,  and  took  thetn  home  prizes  from  Madkiia 
to  Boston,  unmolested  by  our  navy,  which  afaao* 
lately  covered  the  seas ;  and  at  one  tiine,  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage  home,  sailed  by  three  larfe 
English  frigates  of  the  first  class,  who  luftitfi 
them  to  pass  uninterrupted.  This  *'  fir  frigatt" 
W21S  tlie  CoNsrrnmoN,  commanded  then  by  Cap- 
tain Charlks  Stkwart.  One  of  these  feliipi, 
though  rated  at  twenty,  mounted  thirty-four 
guns;  the  other,  twenty-six  guns.  They  had 
been,  it  seems,  in  pursuit  of  the  CoNSTiTUTioiii 
One  of  theie  ships  was  commanded  by  Captaiu 
GoanoN  Thomas  Falcon,  and  tlie  other  by  tbi 
Honourable  Gkorgk  Douglas.  They  wen 
beaten  and  captured  in  forty  minutes,  witli  35 
killed,  42  wouudcd,  and  surrendering  313  pri* 
soners,  while  the  Americans  had  three  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

3f)().  While  things  were  going  on  tlius  on  the 
ocean,  they  were  going  on  still  H'or&e  on  the 
lakes.  In  the  index  to  the  American  official 
accounts  you  have  these  heads :  ''  Commodoft 
^  Chaunckt  attempts  to  bring  Sir  Jamiis  Yao 
*'  to  action."  ^*  Commodore  Chauncky  ehasn 
Sir  Jamks  round    the   lake/'     ^  Commodoft 


,XB|  4.?^°,f.S^',ll^- 


^,Wy;.SP^§{?,!?7'''.  •■fVoUect,  that  th^  eighth  ^v^cjp- 


uien  (he;  hireling  historian  tells  us,  the^  spef^  W(j^ 
hroken,^  ^^Qn  the  10th  of  September  of  that  sajjp^e 

f^ar,jC9pmodore  Ferry  attacked  Cpmmodoi'e 
AACLAY.  on  Lake  Krih,  captured  the  whole  of 
..Ills  y^ase^^,.  six ,  in  number,  carrying  sixt};7thrfe 

S.us ;.  hejjijnself  haying   only  two  twen^y-gun 
ijas,  be|jd^s  sm^l)  vessels,  neither  qa^rying  abpye 


i^V?'/5mH'*'  an^  haying  fifty-four  ^uns  in  the^wholje, 
.The  Eoelish  had  a  hundred  men  .more, than  the 

ll«Tll        'MM*  •■■^    ■  .'  ••    i-       ■•   I^^        •il.'% 

^i|ii(qi[ij;:pn^.^^  T^  number  of  th^  killed  apd 

.ifft^if^ftW}^v:i>ut  the  loss  amon^s,t,  .;the^o^(>ya 

i.??"flj.fe^y^  M^8"^  '^^  ^"  probability,  in  proportiop. 
^So  tliftthe  br^akin^  of  the  ^^//  does. not  appear 

||jo.lm^.  exteiifi^.  to  Lake  Eiuh^  at  any  rate. . 

36 1  •  The  next  year  appears  not  to  have  be^ 
>«inHT8  fi^iVP^'^^M^^R  sustaining  the  idea  of  a  break- 
•iWS  i?i5  %^."fi^f^^'"  ^^^»  ^^  ^^^  11th  of  Septera- 
iJf^l^^pf  jtj^fit^^  jj^ar,  Commodore  Mac  Donough 

c^ty^ije^  a^Qther  squadron  on  Lake  CiiAMi^i^Jff^ 
#WHH'^^?^tW*»ef.  ?:fi???J^    Our  sqii^drpn.jvas 
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can  dispatch  says,  that  we  had  ninety-five  gans, 
they  eighty-six ;  we  a  thousand  and  fifty  men, 
they  eight  hundred  and  twenty  ;  we  eighty-fom 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded  5  they 
fifty-two  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded.     Thus 
were  we  swept  from  the  Lakes,  after  having  been 
hunted  about  like  wild-ducks  or  dab-chicks,  ex- 
cept that  not  having  the  powers  of  these  latter, 
we  could  not  dive  under  the  water,  and,  in  that 
way  elude  the  implacable  enemy.     But,  the  great 
thing  of  all  was,  the  endless  proofs   that  were 
given  to  the  world  of  the  undaunted   courage  of 
the  Americans ;  and  of  their  readiness,   at  all 
times,  to  perish  rather  than  yield.     Small  vessels, 
large  vessels,   ships  of  war,   privateers,    armed 
merchant- men;    all    were   equally    daring   and 
equally  desperate  in  fight.     It  would  require  a 
large  volume,  or,  rather,  ten  large  volumes,  to 
record  the  instances  of  the  desperate  fighting  of 
the  smaller  ships ;  and  of  the  disregard  of  life ; 
the   complete  and  unquestionable    disregard  of 
life,  when  put  in  competition  with  yielding  to 
any  thing  bearing  the  nanie  of  British*     Perhaps 
the  instance  of  the  General  Armstrong  pri- 
vateer, in  the  port  of  Fayal,  of  the  desperate  va- 
lour of  whose  captain  and  crew  I  am  now  about 
to  give  the  official  account ;  perhaps  this  may  be! 
deemed  a  rare  instance.     It  may  have  been  so } 
but  only  because  the  circumstances  were  rare: 
under  similar  circuAistances^  every  colleetiofi  of 
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American  seumeti  would  have  acted  in  the  same 
inanner. 

362.  This  transaction  is  worthy  of  very  parti* 
cular  attention  ;  because  it  affords  us  a  complete 
specimen  of  tiie  conduct  of  the  British  navy,  not 
only  with  regard  to  those  with  whom  we  were  at 
war;  but  with  regard  to  those  with  whom  we 
were  at  peace.  It  shows,  that,  wherever  this  navy 
had  power  J  there  was  no  law  of  nations,  and  no 
rule  of  action,  but  its  absolute  will. 

363.  A  privateer,  called  the  General  Arm- 
strong, an  armed  brig,  commanded  by  Samuel 
C.  Reid,  having  sailed  from  New  York  early 
ill  September  I814,  put  into  Fayal,  a  little  sea- 

-  port  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
one  of  the  Azores,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
water.  Being  in  this  neutral  port,  the  trans- 
actions took  place  which  are  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  captain,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  official  letters  and  dis- 
patches relative  to  the  war,  published  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  since  the  termination  of  that' 
war.  I  beseech  the  reader  to  attend  to  every  part 
of  this  dispatch ;  to  recollect  that  the  affair  took 
place  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  the  ^^  breaking  cf 
the  spell;"  and  to  ceas6  to  wonder,  that,  as  the 
hired  historian  James  tells  us,  the  British  Adiai*^ 
nilty  issued  an  order,  *^  that  the  English  eiffk* 
**  teen  potmder  fiiffotes  were  not  to  seek  an 
^  e^gagemetU  with  the  American  fmiy-fomr^gsm 
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^frigates  ;**  though  they  were  made  of  "^r," 
and  had  nothing  but  ^^  bits  of  striped  bunting"  to 
fly  at  their  masts'  heads ! 

Fayal,  October  4tli,  1814. 

8iR,— With  infinite  regret  I  am  constrained  to  say,  it  has 
•Tentuallj  fallen  to  mj  lot  to  state  to  jou  the  lots  and  de- 
struction of  the  private  armed  brig  General  Armstrmig,  late 
under  mj  command. 

We  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
ultimo,  and  about  midnight  fell  in  cbase,  aboard  of  a  razee 
and  ship  of  the  line.  They  pursued  till  next  day  noon,  when 
they  thought  proper  to  give  over  the  chase.  On  the  11th, 
after  a  nine  hours*  chase,  boarded  the  private  armed  schooner 
Ferry,  John  Colman,  six  days  from  Philadelphia,  had  thrown 
over  all  his  guns.  On  the  following  day  fell  in  with  an 
enemy's  gun«brig ;  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  and  left  him. 
On  the  24th,  boarded  a  Spanish  brig  and  schooner,  and  a 
Portuguese  ship,  all  from  the  Havannah.  On  the  26th  follow- 
ing, came  to  in  Fayal  Roads,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  water; 
called  on  the  American  consul  who  very  politely  ordered  onr 
water  immediately  sent  off,  it  being  our  intention  to  proceed 
to  sea  early  the  next  day.  At  5  p.  m .  I  went  on  board,  the 
consul  and  some  other  gentlemen  in  company.  I  asked  s<mie 
<]4iestions  concerning  enemy's  cruisers,  and  was  told  there 
had  been  none  at  these  islands  for  several  weeks ;  wben  about 
•dusk,  while  we  were  examining,  the  British  brig  Ctnmation 
suddenly  hove  in  sight  close  under  the  north-east  bead  of 
the  harbour,  within  g^n-shot  when  first  discovered.  The 
idea  of  getting  under-weigh  was  instantly  suggested ;  bnt 
^^ding  the  enemy's  brig  had  the  advantage  of  a  breeze,  and 
but  little  wind  with  us,  it  was. thought  doubtful  if  we  should 
be  able  to  get  to  sea  without  hazarding  an  action.  I  ques- 
tioned the  consul  to  know  if  in  hia  opinion  the  enemy  would 
regard  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand  I  might  make  myself  perfectly  easy,  assnring  me  at  tlie 
same  time,  they  would  never  molest  us  while  ^  anchor.  Bat 
no  sooner  did  the  enemy's  brig  understand  from  the  pilot-boat 
who  we  were,  than  she  immediately  hauled  close  in  and  let 
go  litr  anohor  within  pistol  shot  of  us :  at  the  same  moment 
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the  Plantagenet,  and  frigate  Rota,  hove  in  sight,  to  whom  the 
Carnation  instantly  mnde  signal,  and  a  constant  interchange 
took  place  for  some  time. 

The  result  was,  the  Carnation  proceeded  to  throw  out  all 
her  hoats;    despatched  on  board  the  commodore,   and  ap- 
peared otherwise  to  b^  making  unusual  exertions.    The  moou 
was  near  its  full,  which  enabled  us  to  observe  them  verjr  mi* 
nutelj ;  and  I  now  determined  to  haul  in  nearer  the  shore. 
Accordingly,  after  clearing  for  action,  we  got  under-weigh, 
and  began  to  sweep  in.     The  moment  this  was  observed  by  the 
enemy's  brig,  she  instantly  cut  her  cable,  made  sail,   and 
despatched  four  boats  in  pursuit  of  us.     Being  now  about 
eight  P.M.,  as  soon  as  we  saw  the  boats  approaching,  we  let 
go  our  anchor,  got  springs  on  our  cable,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.     I  hailed  them  repeatedly  as  they  drew  near,  but 
they  felt  no  inclination  to  reply.     Sure  of  their  game,  they 
only  pulled  up  with  the  greater  speed.    I  observed  the  boats 
were  all  manned,  and  apparently  as  well  armed  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  cleverly  got  alongside,  we  opened  our  fire,  which 
was  soon  returned ;  but  meeting  with  rather  a  warmer  re- 
ception than  they  had  probably  been  aware  of,  they  very  soon 
cried  out  for  quarters  and  hauled  oif.     In  this  skirmish  I  had 
one    man   killed    and    my  first-lieutenant    wounded.    The 
enemy's  loss  must  have  been  upwards  of  twenty  killed  and 
wounded. 

They  had  now  repaired  to  their  ships  to  prepare  for  a  more 
formidable  attack.  We,  in  the  interim,  having  taken  the 
hint,  prepared  to  haul  close  into  the  beacii,  where  we  moored 
bead  and  stern,  within  half  pistol  shot  of  the  castle.  This 
done,  we  again  prepared  in  the  best  possible  manner  'br  their 
second  reception.  At  nine  p.m.  we  observed  the  enemy's 
brig  towing  in  a  fleet  of  bouts.  They  soon  after  left  the  brig- 
and took  their  station  in  three  divisions,  under  cover  of  u 
small  reef  of  rocks,  within  about  musket  shot  of  us.  Here 
they  continued  roancnuvrihg  for  some  time,  the  brig  still 
keeping  under-weigh  lo  act  with  the  boats,  should  we  at  any 
time  attempt  our  escape. 

The  shores  were  lined  with  the  inhabitants,  waiting  the  ex- 
pected attack  ;  from  the  brightness  of  the  moon  they  had  a 
most  favourable  view  of  the  scene.    The  governor,  with  most 
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of  tbe  first  people  of  the  place,  stood  by  and  saw  the  whole 
•ffnir. 

At  length,  about  midnight,  we  saw  tbe  boats  in  notion 
(oar  crew  having  biid'  nt  their  quarters  dorinc;  the  whole  fd 
ibis  interval).  They  came  on  in  one  direct  line,  keeping  ia 
close  order ;  and  we  ])1ainly  counted  twelve  boats.  Am  soon 
as  they  came  wiihin  proper  distance  we  opened  our  fire,  which 
was  warmly  returned  from  the  enemy's  carronades  and  amaU- 
arms.  The  dischurgu  from  our  Long  Tom  rather  stajrgared 
them ;  but  soon  reconnoitring,  they  gave  three  cheers,  and 
came  on  most  spiritedly ;  in  a  moment  they  aucceedt-d  xa 
gaining  our  bow  and  starboard  quarter,  and  the  word  was 
hoard.  Our  great  guns  now  becoming  uFoless,  we  attudted 
them  sword  in  hand,  together  with  our  pikes,  pistols,  aad 
musketry,  from  which  our  lads  poured  on  them  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire.  The  enemy  made  frequent  and  repeated  attem|^ 
to  gain  our  decks,  but  were  repulsed  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
points,  with  the  greatest  slaughter.  About  the  middle  o^ 
the  action  I  received  the  intelligenoe  of  tbe  death  c^  my 
second  lieutenant ;  and  soon  after  of  the  third  lieutenant  beiag 
badly  wounded.  From  this,  and  other  causes,  I  found  oar 
fire  had  much  slackened  on  the  forecastle,  and  fbarfnl  of  the 
event  I  instantly  rallied  the  whole  of  our  after  division,  who 
bad  been  bravely  defending,  and  now  had  succeeded  in 
beating  the  boats  oiT  the  quarters.  They  g^ve  a  shout,  rasbed 
forward,  opened  a  fresh  fire,  atid  soon  after  decided  the  coo- 
fiict,  which  terminated  in  the  totul  defeat  of  tSie  enemy,  and 
the  Inss  of  many  of  their  boats ;  two  of  which,  belonging  to 
the  Rota,  we  took  possession  of,  literally  loaded  with  their 
own  dead.  Seventeen  only  escaped  from  ttiem  both,  who 
swam  to  the  shore.  In  another  boat  under  our  ejuarter, 
commhnded  by  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Plantugen^t,  all 
were  killed,  saving  four.  This  I  have  from  the  lieutenaot 
himself,  who  further  told  me  that  he  jumped  overboard  to  svre 
his  own  life. 

The  duration  of  this  action  was  about  forty  minutes.    Oor 
decks  were  now  found  in  much  confusion)  our  Long  Tom  fit- 
mounted,  and  several  of  our  carriages  broken ;  many  of  our 
«rsw  having  left  the  vessel,  and  others  disabled .     Under  these 
'  BfcreuMntances,  however,  we  succeeded  in  getting  Louf^  Tem 
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in  bis  birth,,  ond  the  decks  cleared  in  bbort  for  a  fresb  actioii» 
should  the  enemy  attack  us  again  before  da^^-ligbt.  Aboat 
5  A.  M.  I  received  a  message  from  the  American  consul,  t/i- 
questing  to  see  me  on  shore,  where  he  informed  me  the  go- 
yeroor  had  sent  a  note  to  captain  Lloyd,  begging  him  to  desist 
from  further  hostilities.  To  which  captain  Lloyd  sent  for 
answer,  that  ho  was  determined  to  have  the  privateer  at  the 
risk  of  knocking  down  the  whole  town  ;  and  that  if  the  go- 
vernor suffered  the  Americans  to  injure  the  privateer  in  any 
manner,  he  should  consider  the  place  an  enemy's  port,  and 
treat  it  accordingly.  Findin<^  this  to  be  the  case,  I  con^- 
dered  all  hopes  of  saving  our  vessel  to  be  at  an  end.  I  there- 
fore went  on  board,  and  ordered  all  our  wounded  and  dead  to 
be  taken  on  shore,  and  the  crew  to  save  their  effects  at  fast  as 
possible.  Soon  after  this  it  became  day-liglit,  when  tbo 
enemy's  brig  stood  close  in,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on 
us  with  all  her  force.  After  several  broadsides  she  hauled  off, 
having  received  a  shot  in  her  hull,  her  rigging  much  cut, 
and  her  fore-top  mast  wounded  (of  this  I  was  informed  by 
the  British  consul).  She  soon  after  came  in  again,  and  an- 
chored close  to  the  privateer.  1  then  ordered  the  Armstrunrr 
to  be  scuttled,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  her  oil*. 
She  was  soon  after  boarded  by  the  enemy's  boats,  and  set  on 
fire,  which  soon  completed  her  destruction. 

They  have  destroyed  a  number  of  houses  in  the  tpwn,  and 
wounded  some  of  the  inhabitabts. 

By  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  British  consul 
fod  ofBcers  of  the  fleet,  it  appears  there  were  about  4iQ0  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  last  attack  by  the  boats,  of  which  1^0 
were  killed  and  about  130  wounded.  Captain  Lloyd,  I  am 
told  by  the  British  consul,  is  badly  wounded  in  the  leg;  a 
jury  of  surgeons  hod  been  held,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  amputation  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  his  life.  'Tis 
said,  however,  tliat  the  wound  was  occasioned  by  an  ox  tread- 
ing <m  him.  The  fleet  has  remained  here  about  a  week,  during 
which  they  hare  been  principally  employed  in  burying  their 
dead,  aud  taking  care  of  their  wounded. 

Three  days  after  the  action  they  were  joined  by  the  ship 
Thaii  and  brig  Caliipso  (two  sloops  of  war) ;  they  were  imne- 
■dlately  taken  into  rei^uisition  .by  .Captain  Lloyd,  to  take  ho^e 
the  wounded  men.     The  Calypso  sailed  for  England  with  part 
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of  the  wounded  on  the  2nd  initant,  among  wbom  was  tbe  fint 
lieutenant  of  the  Plantagenht,  The  7*Aafs  sails  th*8  eveniag 
with  the  remnindt-r.  Captain  Lloyd's  fleet  sailed  to-day,  lup- 
posed  for  the  West  Indies. 

Tfie  loss  on  our  part,  I  am  happy  to  say.  is  comparatirelj 
trifling,  two  killed  andse«en  wounded.  With  regard  to  my 
officers  in  general,  I  feel  the  gre  itest  satisfaction  in  saying 
they,  one  and  all,  fou:;ht  with  the  most  determined  brovery, 
and  to  whom  1  feel  highly  indebted  for  their  officer-like  con- 
duct during  the  short  period  we  were  together ;  their  ex- 
ertions and  braverv  df  sei  ved  a  better  fate. 

I  here  insert,  for  your  inspection,  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

Killed. — M.  Alexander,  O.  Williams,  second  lieotenant, 
by  a  muf>ket  ball  in  the  forehead,  died  instai<t]y ;  Burton 
Lloyd,  seaman,  ditto,  through  the  heait,  ditto. 

Wounded. — Frederick  A.  Worth,  first  lieutenant,  in  the 
right  side;  Robert  Johnson,  3rd  ditto,  left  knee;  Rasilla 
Hammond,  ()uarter-master,  left  arm ;  John  Finer,  seaman, 
knee;  Wm.  Castle,  ditto,  arm;  Nicholas  Scalson,  ditto,  arm 
and  leg ;  John  Harrison,  ditto,  hand  and  face,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gun. 


364.  This,  were  not  the  fact  so  well  attested^ 
would  appear  to  be  mere  romance.  It  is,  however, 
literally  true ;  and  before  such  men,  when  any- 
thing approaching  to  equal  force,  this  swaggering 
navy  of  ours  could  not  stand.  I  beg  the  reader 
to  take  a  Yook  back  at  paragraph  281,  and  there 
see  the  account  of  the  naval  fight  in  Hyde  Park, 
London;  let  him  there  see  the  glorious  victory 
gained  over  the  Americans ;  see  the  poor  souls 
lower  their  flags,  and  see  the  grand  British  flags 
flying  over  them;  and  when  he  has  contemplated 
that,  when  he  has  read  paragraph  28 1 ,  let  him  then 
look  at  the  following  summary  of  this  naval  war» 
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It  might  be  sufficient  to  state  the  following  facts; 
1.  That  the  number  of  British  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  in  commission,  during  this  war,  was  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  of  which  seventy- two 
were  ships   of  the   line;    2.  That  there  were 
seventy-five   thousand   British   sailors   afloat  in 
these  ships;  3.  That  the  Americans  had  thirty 
ships  and  vessels  of  war,  and  not  one  of  the  line; 
4.  That  the  Americans  had  eight  thousand  sea- 
men; 5.  That  the  British  fleet  took  from  the 
Americans  seventeen  American  public  ships  and 
vessels  of  war,  with  three  hundred  and  four  guns^ 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  men; 
6.  That  the  Americans  took  from  the  British 
twenty-nine  public  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  with 
five  hundred  and  six  guns,  and  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  men.   This  might 
suffice ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  give  a 
list  of  the  ships  taken,  on  each  side  respectively, 
and  of  the  number  of  guns  and  men.     Who  were 
the  commanders  is  matter  of  little  consequence. 
It  is  the  general  view ;  it  is  the  result,  it  is  the 
end,  that  we  want  to  have  a  sight  of;  and  that 
we  want  to  have  safely  upon  record.     The  fol- 
lowing, therefore,  is  a  list  of  the  ships  captured 
on  both  sides ;  and  an  account  of  the  guns  and 
the  men  on  board  such  ships. 
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Amti^an  Sltips  of  War  captured  hy  th^  Briiiik 


SHIPS'  NAMES. 

James  Madison «...,..  14  100 

Wasp   18  160 

Nautilua -  . ...  16  IdO 

ChesupeaJce 38  S76 

Vixen   -..  14  130 

Viper   1«  75 

Argus   .....^..^  .SO  123 

Arab » 7  45 

Lynx    6  40 

llacer    6  36 

Dolphin 12  98 

Essex 36  260 

Frolic    20  171 

Anseonda 18  150 

Asp  3  30 

Rattlesnake.. 20  160 

President.. 44  465 

304  2551 


British  Ships  of  War  taken  by  the  Jbnerieam 


SHIPS'  NAMES.  Qaos. 

Alert 16  96 

Guerrier  38  300 

Java 38  30O 

Picto 16  OS 

Levant StO  175 

Cyane   20  175 

Frolic   18  1S8 

Reindeer   ..••• «...••*•'••  18  .IfiO 

Avon 18  120 

Macedonian 38  300 

Peacock   18  120 
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Penguin. 18  120 

Dominica 10  75 

Boxer    14  75 

Higbflyer 8  45 

Decoy   10  66 

'  •                  Epervier 18  120 

'                     Ballahou  8  45 

Landrail 4  20 

St.  Lawrence   16  95 

•Detroit 22^ 

Queen  Charlotte 18  I 

Lady  Provost 14  ^  000 

Hunter 10 

Little  Belt  3 

Confiance 37  «70 

Linnet  18  130 

Finch    10  75 

Chubb 10  75 


; 
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365.  Such  a  beating  surely  never  was  inflicted 
on  human  carcases  before.  But,  it  is  not  the  beat- 
ing ;  it  is  not  the  mere  fame  of  fighting  that  we 
ought  to  dwell  upon,  in  this  case :  it  is  the  tri- 
umph of  freedom  :  it  is  the  circumstance,  thajt, 
if  this  English  government  could  have  crushed 
that  of  the  United  States,  civil  and  political 
liberty  would  have  been  killed  for  ages.  The 
despots  of  Europe  thought  that  they  had  done 
it;  and  they  had  done  it  completely,  except 
that  they  had  not  destroyed  liberty  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  is  the  view  that  we 
are   to  take  of  the  matter ;  and  for  this  goo.d 
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and  solid  and  virtuous  cause  it  is,  that  ev< 
sensible  Englishman  exults  at  the  results  of  t 
naval  war.  He  does  not  see  his  couutry  i 
graced  :  he  sees  disgrace  on  those  who  wo 
have  beaten  the  Americans  for  ultioaate  purpo 
that  he  too  clearly  perceives. 

266.  I  must  not  conclude  my  account  of  t 
American  war  without  doing  justice,  or  attempt 
to  do  something  like  justice,  to  those  brave  i 
devoted  citizens  who  defended  their  country 
land.  It  was  in  America  that  the  real  fight 
was :  "  The  heroes  of  the  PeninmUiy*  ** ! 
heroes  of  Waterloo^*  made  a  grand  show, 
great  noise,  splendid  illuminations;  but,  wl 
they  came  to  fight  with  men  who  werfe  really  a 
truly  fighting  for  their  country^  they  had  bk 
to  shed,  for  money  was  of  no  use.  At  a  pli 
called  Chi PPBWA,  there  being  about  fourth 
sand  troops  on  each  side.  General  Riall  co 
manding  on  our  side,  and  General  Brown 
the  side  of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  i 
wounded,  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  th 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  on  our  side  I 
hundred  and  five,  and  between  the  two  about 
hundred  men  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  died 
their  wounds.  We  lost  seven  captains^  sevc 
teen  subalterns,  two  colonels,  and  many  othc 
This  was  greater  slaughter  than  at  the  for  grea 
part  of  the  battles  of  Wkllington  with  forty 
fifty  thousand  men  under  his  command.    Tl 
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was  real  fighting.  The  English  newspapers  cried 
aloud  after  this,  for  "Wellington  to  go  and 
finish  the  war  at  onceJ'  Wellington  knew 
better!  He  thought  it  much  plcasanter,  as 
well  as  safer,  to  remain  at  Paris,  or  in  Lon- 
don. He  thought,  1  dare  say,  that,  having 
fought  such  fine  battles  upon  the  Continent,  it 
was  beneath  him  to  dirty  his  hands  with  repub- 
licans. 

367.  The  battle  of  Sandusky  deserves  parti- 
cular notice.  Sandusky  is  a  fort  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  British  wanted  very  much  to 
take  this  fort.  Major  Croghan,  an  American 
youth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  marched  to  the 
protection  of,  and  threw  himself  into,  this  post, 
with  some  Kentucky  volunteers;  but  had  no 
time  to  prepare  any  other  means  of  defence  than 
a  ditch  six  feet  wide,  outside  of  the  pickets. 
He  had  but  one  six- pounder  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men.  General  Harrison,  not 
thinking  it  possible  to  defend  the  place  against 
the  force  of  General  Proctor,  who  was  coming 
against  the  fort,  with  five  hundred  regulars,  seven 
hundred  Indians,  cannon,  and  some  gun^boats, 
ordered  Major  Croghan  to  retire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  This  order  the  gallant 
young  man  determined  to  disobey.  PaocroR, 
having  made  such  a  disposition  of  his  troops  as 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  sent  a  flag 
by  Colonel  Elliot  and  Major  Chambbrs^  ac- 
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companied  with  a  terrible  threat  of  putting  all 
to  the  sword,  if  the  garrison  dared  to  hpld  oitf. 
CaoGHAN,  finding  his  con^aniona  (all  atriplings 
like  himself)  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last, 
sent  an  answer  of  utter  deiiauce.  The  residt  I 
give  in  the  words  of  JMr.  Bracksnaipge,  and 
his  account  is  perfectly  corroborated  in  every 
part  by  the  ofi&cial  dispatch  of  Geoeriiil  HARRisoVy 
which  will  be  found  at  p.  181  in  the  American 
official  letters  relating  to  the  late  war. 

\Vhen  the  fing  returned,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  from  iIm 
guD-boats  nnd  a  howitzer,  sod  which  was  k<»pt  qpilaru^ibe 
night.  In  the  morning  titev  opened  with  tliree  sixes,  which 
hnd  been  |ibnted,  under  cover  of  the  night,  within  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  pickets,  but  not  with  much  efleet. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  bad  concentrated  his  fire  against  the  north-west  angle, 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  breach.  This  part  was  immedi- 
ately strengthened  by  the  apposition  of  bags  of  flour  and  sand, 
so  that  the  pickets  suffered  hut  little  injury.  During  this  time, 
the  six-pounder  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  bastion  which 
covered  the  point  to  be  assailed,  and  it  was  loaded  with  sings 
and  grape.  About  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  now  adTsnced 
in  close  column  to  assail  the  part  where  it  was  supposed  the 
pickets  must  have  been  injured  ;  at  the  fiame  time  making 
several  feints^  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  other 
parts  of  the  fort.  Their  force  being  thus  divided,  a  column  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  whioh  were  so  envelppad  in 
smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  until  they  approached  within  twenty 
pjf^ces  of  the  lines,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  assault.  A  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  fort  for  a  moment  threw  tbem  u|to 
confusion,  but  were  quickly  rallied  by  Ciduuel  Short*  thair 
commander,  who  now  springing  over  the  outer  works  into  the 
ditcli,  commanded  the  rest  to  follow,  crying  out,  **  Give  the 
d — d  Yailkees  no  quarter  !'*     Scarcely  had  these  words  es- 

,pMlJiis.Hpff*  ftod  the  greater  part-of  his  followera  landed  in 
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the  ditch,  vrLeu  the  six^pounder  opened  upon  them  a  most 
destructive  fire,  killing  and  wounding  the  greater  part,  and 
amongst  the  first  the  leader,  who  was  sent  into  eternity  before 
his  words  had  died  upon  the  air.  A  vollej  of  musketry 
was,  at  the  aame  time,  fired  upon  those  who  had  not  ventured. 
The  officer  who  succeeded  Short,  exasperated  at  being  thuH 
treated  by  a  few  boys,  formed  his  broken  column,  and  again 
rushed  to  the  ditch,  where  he,  and  those  who  dared  to  follow 
him,  met  with  the  sume  fate  as  their  fellow  soldiers.  TJie 
small-arms  were  again  played  on  them,  the  whole  British 
force  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
of  their  officers,  fled  to  the  woods,  almost  panio-strack,  whi- 
ther fhey  were  soon  followed  by  their  Indians.  Thus  were 
these  men,  confident  of  success,  and  detetitable  in  the  intended 
use  of  victory,  most  signally  chastised,  under  Providence,  by 
a  force  scarce  a  tenth  of  their  numbers.  Terror  indescribable 
took  possession  of  the  assailants,  and  they  retreat(>d  towards 
their  boats,  scarcely  daring  to  cast  their  e)es  towards  the  fatal 
spot,  wbile  they  were  followed  by  their  savage  allies  in  sullen 
stlenoe. 

3f)8.  If  we  did  not  find  this  confirmed  to  the 
very  letter  in  the  official  dispatches,  publislied  by 
the  American  government,  we  could  not  believe 
it;  and  so  long  have  the  English  public  been 
duped  by  a  corrupt  press,  that  they  will  hardly 
believe  it  even  now.  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a 
glorious  truth  it  is.  Thi»  is  no  subject  of  sorrow 
to  Englishmen,  but  the  contrary ;  for,  had  not 
bravery  like  this  been  found  in  the  people  of 
AmericH,  the  people' of  England  would  have  been 
the  most  wretched  of  slaves  for  probably  ages  to 
come. 

360.  Lastly,  we  must  not  pass  over  tlie  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  New  Oklbans.     We  shall 

I. presently,  when  we  come  ;to  insert  the  Treaiy 
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of  Peace,  that  that  treaty  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  the  character  of  England,  and  of  the  English 
army  and  navy,  if  it  had  been  signed  a  little 
sooner;  for  the  battle  of  Nkw  Orleans  was 
fought  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  under  the 
command,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  of  that 
famous  man,  who  is  now  (1834)  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  president- 
ship ;  the  highest  honour  that  his  country  had 
to  bestow,  but  the  highest  honour  that  any  man 
in  this  whole  world  can  possess,  being  freely 
chosen  the  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
a  great  nation  of  fre.emen« 

370.  It  has  been  recorded,  in  paragraph  338, 
that,  after  Cochrane  and  Cockburn  had  been 
repulsed  at  Baltimore,  and  hunted  down  the 
Chesapkake,  they  got  all  their  numerous  and 
powerful  fleet  together,  and  sailed  off  to  try  their 
luck  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  near 
to  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  Mississippi. 
Here,  as  was  there  observed,  there  were  all  the 
temptations  existing  in  their  highest  degree: 
great  riches,  approaches  by  water,  a  place  unfor- 
tified, and  a  population  consisting,  not  only  of 
merchants  and  paper-money  makers,  but  these, 
in  considerable  part,  being  Spaniards  and  French- 
men. Here,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  tempta- 
tions, there  was  the  facility  (rare  in  America)  of 
obtaining  spies  in  abundance;  and  that   these 
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'    were  obtained,  will  presently  most  fully  appear. 

^    But  the  President  had  prudently  chosen  a  com- 

^    mander,  who  was  unore   than  a  match  for  all 

^    dangers ;    for    all     difficulties ;     for  all    perils, 

ki    whether  arising  from  force  or  from  fraud.     This 

^   commander,  however,  had  a  mere  handful  of  men 

I    who  had  ever  borne  the  name  of  soldiers  ;  but  the 

brave  people  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee  hastened  down  to  his  support,  though 

some  of  them  from  a  distance  of  five  hundred 

miles,  getting  along  as  they  could  upon  the  land, 

upon  the  water,  or  upon   the  ice ;  hundreds  of 

them  arriving  at  New  Orleans  without  shoes 

upon  their  feet,  and  some  of  those  feet  frost-bitten. 

Besides  this,  the  General  had  really  a  disaffected 

and   mutinous  population  to  deal  with;  but  he 

put  the  city  under  martial  law,  and,  in  spite  of  the 

legal  subterfuges  and  false  pretences  which  were 

urged,  determined  to  defend  his  country  against 

the  invaders,  or  to  perish  on  the  spot. 

371*  Divers  skirmishes  and  inferior  battles 
took  place,  previous  to  the  8th  of  January. 
Cochrane  had  gun-boats  of  all  sizes;  and  every 
means  of  making  sure  of  success.  The  American 
general  formed  a  species  of  parapet  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  itself,  consisting  of  bales  of  cotton, 
barrels  of  sugar,  flour,  or  other  merchandise; 
and  threw  up  as  deep  and  wide  a  ditch  as  time 
would  permit  him.  In  all  his  battles  previous  to 
the  attack  on  the  city  itself,  he  did  great  execu- 
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tioi)  upon  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  Ikr 
cember  he  killed,  wounded,  and  took  prisoueit, 
four  hundred  of  their  men,  including  officcn; 
but  it  was  on  the  8th  of  January  that  the  graai 
slaughter  took  place.  His  dispatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  giving  an  account  of  thi«  battle^ 
must  not  he  omitted. 

Camp,  four  miles  below  New  OiImMi 
January  9tfa,  1815. 

Sir,- During  the  days  of  tbe  6ih  and  7th,  the  enenyU 
been  actively  employed  in  making  preparations  for  an  tttvi 
on  my  Hues.  With  infinite  labour  tbey  hHd  succeeded  oi  Ae 
nigbt  of  the  7th,  in  getting  their  boats  across  from  tbt  lib 
to  the  river,  by  widening  and  deepeuing  the  canal  on  wU 
they  bad  effected  their  disembarkation.  It  had  not  beciii 
my  power  to  impede  these  operations  by  a  general  attad; 
added  to  other  reasons,  the  nature  of  the  troops  undir  if 
command,  mostly  militia,  rendered  it  too  hazardous  to  atlMft 
extensive  offensive  movements  in  an  open  country,  sgiioit  I 
numerous  and  well  disciplined  army.  Alihough  myfom, 
as  to  number,  bad  been  increased  by  die  arrival  of  Uie  Ktip 
tucky  division,  my  strength  had  received  very  little  additim; 
a  small  portion  only  of  that  detachment  being  provided  with 
arras.  Compelled  thus  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  enemy,! 
took  every  measure  to  repel  it  when  it  should  be  made,  and  to 
defeat  the  object  he  had  in  view.  General  Morgan,  with  tW 
New  Orleans  Contingent,  the  Louisiana  Militia,  and  a  stros^ 
detachment  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  occupied  an  entreneM 
camp  on  the  op|K)site  side  of  the  river,  protected  by  stmg 
batteries  on  the  bank,  erected  and  superiutended  by  CootfO- 
dore  Paiterson. 

In  my  encampment  every  thing  was  ready  for  action,  frbsi, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  8ib,  the  enemy,  after  tbrowiaf  • 
heavy  slower  of  bombs  and  Congreve  rockets,  advanced  thiir 
columns  on  my  right  and  left,  to  storm  my  entrencbmeati. 
I  cannot  speak  sufficiently  in  ))ruise  of  ibe  firmness  and  deli* 
brration  with  which  my  whole  line  received  their  approach— 
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iBii  could  not  bare  been  expected  from  veterans,  inured  to 
*trwt»     For  an  hour  the  fire  of  the  small-arms  was  a«  incessant 
tad  severe  as  can  be  imagined.     The  artillerj,  too,  directed 
ntf  officers  who  displnjed  equal  skill  and  courage,  did  ^eat 
^Mneuition.     Yet  the  columns  of  the  enemy  continued  to  ad- 
Jvimce  with  a  firmness  which  reflects  upon  them  tbe  greatest 
fvedit.     Twice  tbe  column  which  approached  me  on  my  left 
«ina  repulsed  by  tbe  troops  of  General  Cnrroll,  those  of  Gene- 
'feid  Coffee,  and  a  divi^iion  of  the  Kentucky  Militia,  and  twice 
formed  again  and  renewed  tbe  assault.    At  length,  bow-> 
'.  cat  to  pieces,  they  fled  in  confusion  from  ibe  field,  lear- 
4n§^  it  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded.    The  loss  which 
enemy  sustained  on  this  occasion  cannot  be  estimated  at 
than  1500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     Upwardt  of 
:O00  iiave  already  been  deliverod  over  for  burial ;  and  my  men 
igBT*  stiU  engaged  in  picking  them  up  within  my  lines  and  car* 
%]jriB|p  tfann  to  the  point  where  tbe  enemy  are  to  receive  tbem. 
^Fbii  is  in  addition  to  tbe  dead  and  wounded  whom  the  enemy 
ijhMve  been  enabled  to  carry  from  tbe  field,  during  and  since 
'4m  action,  and  to  tbose  who  bave  since  died  of  tbe  wounds 
"^•j  received.    We  bave  taken  about  500  prisoners,  upwards 
^wt'SOO  of  whom  are  wounded,  and  a  great  part  of  them  mor* 
^•ttjT*     My  loss  bas  not  exceeded,  and  I  believe  bas  not 
ionoonted  to,  ten  killed  and  as  many  wounded.    Tbe  entire 
diwliiii  tiiiii  of  tbe  enemy's  army  was  now  inevitable,  bad  it 
lOMvC  been  for  an  unfortunate  occurrence  which  at  this  moment 
took  place  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  river.     Simultaneously 
with  bis  advance  upon  my  lines,  he  had  thrown  over  in  bis 
boats  a  cousiderabie  force  to  the  other  side  of   the    river. 
■  'Thne  baving  landed,  were  hardy  enough  to  advance  against 
the  works  of  General  Morgan  ;  and  what  is  strange  and  difli- 
^  €mU  to  iiccount  for,  at  tbe  very  moment  when  their  entire  dis- 
comfituse  was  looked  for  with  a  confidence  approaching  to 
certainty,  the  Kentucky    reinforcements    ingloriously   fled, 
.drawing  after  them,  by  tbeir  example,  tbe  remainder  of  the 
fiprots ;  and  thus  yielding  to  tbe  enemy  tbat  most  fortunate 
piwition.    Tlie  batteries  whicb   bad  rendered  me  for  many 
days  the  most  important  service,  though  bravely  defended, 
were  of  course  now  abandoned  ;  not,  however,  until  tbe  guhs 
Wd  been  tioked. 


•■  looD  ■■  pDS«!b1e.  For  tliU  objocr,  all  iL« 
powar,  whieb  1  could  irith  B117  au'ety  »•«, 
aUly  put  in  prapjrtlion.  Perbaps,  boirBver, 
wliat  owing  to  mnolLer  cams  ibat  I  BUCCeBiit 
aipecuUons.  In  nfgotialing  tbe  teimB  of  a  ti 
jMDBion  of  hoeliJitiei  (0  rnsble  tlis  enemj  to  b 
and  proride  (br  thr  waundud,  1  baiJ  icquirad  1 
•itloni  ID  be  acceded  to  as  ■  baaia  j  amon^  1 
oaa  ;  tbit  altbongb  boatiliiies  should  cense  ua 
river  until  13  o'clock  of  tbia  da>-.  yet  it  waa  uol 
Btood  ibii  ibrj  ihaulil  c«aia  on  t\if  nt/iar  aids 
reiaforcfinentB  ibould  ba  aonl  acroai  b|r  either  1 
•zpiratiun  of  tb»t  diiy.  Ilia  Excellencj  Major 
bert  begged  time  to  coaiider  of  tboie  proposil 
o'clock  of  tO'day,  and  in  tba  mean  time  rs-cmai 
I  need  net  telt  jou  villi  boir  mucb  eagerness 
Kgeined   poisasiion   of   tba  poailion  Le   had 

Tbe  enemj  baving  concentrated  bis  forcoa, 

lempt  to  drire  me  fram  my  poiiiiua  b^  storm. 

li.^],  I  bare  DO  doubt  my  men  will  act  with  th< 

nesa,  and  sustain  a  cliaiacier  noir  becoam  dear  t 

I  barii  tbe  bonour  I 

Hon.  Secralary  of  War.  Andi 

372.  From  his  dispatch  of  the  I3th< 


_  ■  » 
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ii^^y  not  ascertained  to  be  true  beyond  all  possU 
'SjSity  of  doubt.  By  the  latter  end  of  January, 
jke  had  driven  all  the  invaders  back  into  the  sea ; 
ii||lld  he  then  dismissed  his  brave  countrymen^  to 
'^Hturn  home  to  their  farms  and  their  families^ 
Aibd  to  carry  with  them,  to  use  his  own  words^ 
^  the  recollection  of  their  exertions,  and  of  the 
*^  success  which  had  resulted,  as  a  reward  more 
T*  grateful  than  any  which  the  pomp  of  title  or 
^  the  splendour  of  wealth  could  bestow/'  "The 
?•*  inan,''  said  he,  "  who  slumbered  ingloriously  at 
'*•  home  will  envy  you  the  happiness  which  these 
.f^  recollections  will  afford;  still  more  will  he 
fi^  envy  you  the  gratitude  of  a  country  of  freemen, 
f*  whose  freedom  you  have  so  eminently  contri- 
[^  buted  to  save  !*' 

1       374.  And  no  talk  of  half-pay ;  no  talk  of  retired 

-  allowances ;  no  talk  of  compensation  for  wounds  ; 

I  no  talk  of  a  provision  for  widows  and  children  ; 

I  no  talk  of  saddling  the  people  with  a  DEBT  to  be 

^  paid  by  the  children  unborn  !     Thus  it  is  that  a 

^  country  is  defended,  thus  it  is  that  a  nation  of 

i  freemen  is  distinguished  from  a  nation  of  slaves ! 

.       375.  This  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war,  and  a 

.  very  appropriate  finish  it  was ;  but  it  was  a  finish 

of  which  the  people  of  England  never  heard  a 

word.     There  was  something  said  about  it  in  the 

lAmdon  Gazette ;  but  said  in  a  way  to  attract 

no   attention;   and  the  infamous  London  daily 

newspapers  took  special  care  to  communicate  no 
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information  upon  the  subject.  We  now  come ta 
that  treaty,  by  which  this  disastrous  and  Uoolj 
war  was  put  an  end  to ;  and  when  I  haveimeitd 
that  treaty,  nothing  will  remain,  but  the  perbnt 
ance  of  a  most  sacred  duty  ;  namely,  record^ 
the  conduct  of  the  two  nations  ;  the  moral  c« 
duct  of  the  two  nations,  during  this  war ;  ni 
particularly,  tlieir  conduct,  respectively,  irit 
regard  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Tr§aty  of  Peace  and  Amity  between  his  Britannic  Kifntj  a 

the  United  States  of  America, 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  UDited  states  of  Ancrie 
desirous  of  terminating  the  war  which  has  unhappily  fll 
sisted  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  reitoriBf,  ifi 
principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  peace,  friendship,  adpt 
understanding,  between  them,  have,  for  that  purpose,  ij 
pointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say:  B 
Britannic  Majesty,  on  hispart,  has  appointed  the  Right  Ilcss 
able  James  Lord  Gambier,  late  admiral  of  the  white,  ■ 
admiral  of  the  red  squadron  of  his  Majesty's  fleet,  dm 
Goolburn,  esquire,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament's 
under  secratary  of  state,  and  William  Adams,  esquire,  dcd 
ef  civil  laws  :  And  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  i 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  tliersof,  bsii 
pointed  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Gh 
Jonathan  Russel,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  citizens  of  the  Usil 
States,  who,  after  a  reciprocal  commonication  of  their  re^N 
tive  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  artielsa: 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  pease  betvs 
his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  beivs 
their  respective  countries,  territories,  cities,  tosrns,  s 
people  of  every  degree,  without  exceptioa  of  plaoes  ar  pi 
sons.  All  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  ceai 
soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by  both  parties, 
hsKinafter  mentioned.  All  territory,  places,  and  possssris 
whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  front  the  other,  dmisg  t 
War,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing. of  this  txsrt 
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ting  only  the  islftcds  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be 
sd  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction, 
ryitag  awdy  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public  property 
ally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which 
remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
■eaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property.  And  all 
ren,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  either  of  a  public  na* 
or  belonging  to  private  persons,  which  in  the  course  of 
'Br  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
'  party,  shall  be,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  forthwith 
■ed  and  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  and  person^ 
om  tliey  respectively  belong.  Such  of  the  islands  in  the 
>f  Passamaq noddy  as  are  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall 
n  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose  occupation 
may  be  at  tlie  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
is  treaty,  until  the  decision  respecting  the  title  to  the 
slands  shall  have  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  fourth 
e  of  this  treaty.  No  disposition  made  by  this  treaty, 
such  possession  of  the  islands  and  territories  claimed 
th  parties,  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  be  construed 
iN}t  the  right  of  either. 

.T.  2.  Immediately  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  by 
parties,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  orders  shall  be  sent  to 
rmies,  squadrons,  officers,  subjects,  and  citizens,  of  the 
sowers,  to  cease  from  all  hostilities ;  and,  to  prevent  all 
M  of  complaint  which  might  arise  on  account  of  the  prizes 
b  nay  be  taken  at  sea  after  the  said  ratifications  of  this 
[T,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that  all  vessels  and  effects 
h  may  be  taken  after  the  space  of  twelve  days  from  the 
rttifieationt,  upon  all  parts  of  the  coastof  North  America, 
the  latitude  of  twenty-three  degrees  north,  to  the  latitude 
ty  degrees  north,  and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
•thirty-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude  from  the  meridiaft 
Tsenwich,  shall  be  restored  on  each  side :  That  the  time 
,  Im  thirty  days  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
i  of  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator,  and  the  same  tisiie  f6r 
^tish  and  Irish  channels,  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  alb 
I  Of  tlie  West  Indies ;  forty  days  for  the  North  Seas,  fwt 
Saliie,  and  for  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  sixty  dajra 
w  Atlantie  Otoaii  south  of  the  equator,  m  f«r  is  the  IstHode 
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of  tliA  Cupo  of  Good  Hope  ;  ninetj  days  for  ererj  odnr  put 
of  the  world  south  of  iLe  equator  ;  and  one  Limdred  aii 
twenty  dajs  for  all  oUier  parts  of  the  world,  witlmat  aia^ 

tiOD. 

Art.  3.  All  prisoners  of  war  taken  oneithornde,  ai  vtllW 
land  a«  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practicaUe  after  Ai 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  as  liereinafler  mentioned,  oa  tfadr 
paying  ihe  debts  which  tbey  msy  hare  contracted  dnriaj  tbnr 
captivity.  The  two  contracting  partiea  respectively  engip 
to  discharge,  in  specie,  the  advances  which  may  hare  be« 
made  by  the  other  for  the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  Mck 
prisoners. 

Art.  4.  Whereas  it  was  stipulated  bj  the  second  article  ii 
the  treaty  of  peace,  of  one  thousand  seren  hundred  and  eigl^jT^ 
three,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  StalMoT 
America,  that  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  shonld  eoi- 
prebend  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  tk 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  le 
drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boaudariw, 
between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Florids  oa 
the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  tbs 
Atlantic  Ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  orhei^ 
tofure  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia;  asd 
whereas  the  several  islauds  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaqnoddj, 
which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  island  of  Grsad 
JVlenan,  in  the  said  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  claimed  by  the  Unilai 
States,  as  being  comprehended  within  their  aforesaid  boonda- 
rie9,  which  said  inlands  are  claimed  as  belonging  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  as  having  been  at  the  time  of»  and  prerioH 
to,  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  1783,  within  the  lionits  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scutia  ;  in  order,  therefore,  finally  to  decids 
upon  these  claims,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  referred  ts 
two  commissioners  to  be  api^ointed  in  the  following  maoBcri 
viz.  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Britansis 
Majesty,  and  one  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  kf 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and  Om 
said  two  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  be  sworn  jai^fr- 
tially  to  examine  and  decide  vpon  the  said  clainu,  aeearding  t$ 
such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  pari  of  his  £n- 
tanatc  Mqfesty  and  of  the  United  States  respectively^    The 
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•ommissioners  shall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  province  of 
"NfW  Brunswick,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  such 
crtfaer  place  or  pinces  as  they  shall  think  fit.  '1  he  .said  com* 
Buissioners  shall,  hy  a  declaration  or  report,  under  their  hands 
•ad  seals,  decide  to  wbi(h  of  the  two  contracting^  parties  the 
several  islands  aforesaid  do  respectively  b  lon^,  in  conformity 
with  the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  And 
if  the  said  commissioners  shall  agree  in  their  decision,  both 
parties  shall  consider  such  decision  as  final  and  conclusive. 
It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  two  commi^ion* 
mm  differing  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  so  seferred  to  them, 
or  in  the  event  of  both  or  either  of  the  said  commissioners 
refusing,  or  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting,  to  act  as  such, 
thfy  shall  make,  jointly  or  separ4tely,  a  report  or  reports,  as 
well  to  the  government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  stating,  in  detail,  the  points  on  v^hich  they 
differ,  and  the  grounds  ujion  which  their  res  leciive  opinions 
have  been  formed,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  ihoy,  or  either 
of  them,  have  so  refused,  declined,  or  omitted  to  act.  And 
liis  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales,  hereby  agree  to  refer  the  repot  t  or  reports  of  the  said 
c(»nmissioners,  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then 
asmed  for  that  purpose,  and  who  shall  be  re(|uested  to  decide 
on  the  differences  which  may  be  stated  in  the  said  report  or 
leports,  or  upon  the  report  of  one  commissioner,  together 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  other  commissi  >ner  shall 
liave  realised,  dec'ined,  or  omitted  to  act,  as  the  case  may  be* 
And  if  the  commissioner  so  refusing,  declininjt;,  or  omitting  to 
set,  shall  also  wilfully  omit  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
be  has  so  done,  in  such  manner  that  the  said  statement  may 
In*  referred  to  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  together  with 
the  leport  of  such  other  commissioner,  then  such  sovereign  or 
State  shall  decide,  ex  parte,  upon  the  said  report  alone.  And 
his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  such  fri*  ndly  sove- 
reifsn  or  state  to  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  so 
leferred  to. 

Art.  d.  Whereas  neither  that  point  of  the  islands  lying 
due  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  desig* 
aated,  in  the  former  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers 
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as  the  north -west  angle  of  Nova  8cotia,  nor  the  nortbirevteni-' 
most  head  of  ConniiCticut  river,  has  yet  been  asceitainid; 
and,  whereas  that  port  of  the  boandarj  line  between  the  do- 
minions of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from  tbe  soareeof 
the  river  St.  Croix   directlj  north   to  tbe  above-mMitionedl 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  tbe  said  high- 
lands which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themtelres  intr 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At* 
lantio  ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Conaectieft 
river ;  thence,  down  along  the  middle   of  that  river,  to  the 
4dtb  decree  of  north  latitude;  thence,  by  a  line  dne-wettoi 
said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy, 
has  not  yet  been  surveyed  ;  it  is  agreed^  that  for  these  seTend 
purposes,  two  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  sworn,  and 
authorised,  to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect 
to  those  mpntioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless  other- 
wise spcciHed  in  the  present  article.    The  said  commissionen 
shall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  province  of  New  Bninswiek, 
and  shall  have  po^i^'er  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places 
as  they  shull  think   At.     Tbe  said  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  points  above-mentioned, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  shall 
cause   the  boundary   aforesaid,  from  the  source  of  the  rivtr 
St.  Croix  to  th'.^  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  to  be  surveyed 
and  marked  according  to  the  said  provisions.     The  said  com- 
missioners shall  mnke  a  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and  anaex 
to  it  a  declaration  under  their  hands  and  seals,  certifying  it  to 
*  be  the  true  map  of  tbe  said  boundary,  and  particularising  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Sootis, 
of  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticnt  river,   and  of 
such  other  points  of  the  said  boundary  as  they  may  deem 
proper.     And  bpth  parties  agree  to  consider  sacfa  map  ai^ 
declaration  as  finally  and  conclusively  fixing  the  said  bonnd- 
ary.      And,   in   the  event   of  the  said  two  commissionen 
differing,  or  both,  or  either  of  them,  refusing,  or  declining, 
or  wilfully  omitting  to  act,   such   reports,  declarations,  or 
statements,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and 
such  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state  shall  be  made, 
in  all  respects,  as  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is 
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fioptained,  and  in  as  full  a  maaoer  as  if  tbe  same  was  borein 
repeated. 

Art.  6.  Whereas,  hy  the  former  treaty  of  peace,  that  por- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  the  point 
■where  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  river 
-Tfoquois  or  Cataraguy  to  the  lake  Superior,  was  declared  to 
•1^  **  along  the  middle  of  said  river  iuto  lake  Onturio,  through 
Jkhe  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by 
JVater  between  that  lake  and  lake  Erie,  thence  along  the  mid- 
die  of  said  communication  into  lake  Erie,  through  the  middle 
■fif  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  tiie  water  communication  into 
.the  lake  Huron,  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the 
water  communication  between  that  lake  and  lake  Superior." 
And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  what  was  the  middle  of  the 
iSaid  river,  lakes,  and  water  communications,  and  whether 
.certain  islands  lying  in  the  saine  were  within  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  or  of  the  United  States  :  in  order, 
^erefore,  finally  to  decide  these  doubts,  they  shall  be  referred 
lo  two  commissioners,  to  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorised 
,to  act,  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  those 
■aentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  this  present  article.  The  said  commissioners 
•hall  meet,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Albany,  in  the  state  of 
Jfew  Yoiic,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  such  other 
.place  or  places  as  they  shall  think  fit :  the  said  commissioners 
••hall,  by  a  report  or  declaration,  under  their  hands  and  seaUi, 
.designate  the  boundary  through  the  said  river,  lakes,  and 
water  communications^  and  decide  to  which  of  the  two  con- 
«|racting  parties  the  several  islands  lying  within  the  said  river, 
lakes,  and  wuter  communications,  do  respectively  belong,  in 
4M>nformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  one  thou- 
-aand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three.  Aud  both  parties  agree 
to  consider  such  designation  and  decision  os  final  and  conclu- 
sive. And,  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  commissioners  diffcr- 
jiog,  or  both;  or  either  of  them,  refusing,  declining  or  wilfully 
omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements, 
.•hall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  such  reference 
to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state  shall  be  made,  in  all  respects, 
,•8  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in 
<••  full  a  manner  as  if  the  some  was  herein  repeated. 
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Art.  7:  It  is  furtbpr  ofrrepd.  that  tlie  snid  two  lAst-ven- 
tioued  commissioners,  after  they  shall  have  ezeeuted  tha 
duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  precfdinj;  article,  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised,  upon  their  oaths,  impartiallT 
to  fix  and  determine,  according  to  th«>  true  intent  of  the  sud 
treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eightj- 
three.  that  part  of  the  boundary  betvceen  the  dominions  of  tht 
two  powers,  which  e:ctonds  from  the  wnter  communicatioa 
between  luke  Huron  and  lake  Superior,  to  the  most  noidh 
western  point  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  to  decide  to  which  of 
tlie  two  parties  the  several  islands  lying  in  the  lakes,  water 
communicaiions,  and  rivers,  forming  the  snid  boundary,  d« 
respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  tbe 
caid  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  ;  and  to  cause  such  parts  of  iho  said  boundary  to  n  qoiif 
it  to  be  surveyed  and  ma  ked.  The  said  commissioners  shiD, 
by  a  report  or  declaration  under  their  hands  and  s^als,  desig- 
nate thtr  boundary  aforesaid,  state  their  decisions  on  the  poiati 
thus  referred  to  them,  and  particularize  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  most  northwestern  poin\  of  the  luke  of  the  Woods, 
and  of  such  other  parts  of  the  said  boundary  as  they  may  dee« 
proper.  And  both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  designatioB 
and  decision  as  final  and  conclusive.  And,  in  the  event  of  tha 
said  two  commissioners  differing,  or  both,  or  either  of  them, 
refusing,  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting  to  act,  such  reports, 
declarations,  or  statements,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or  eitlier 
of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state, 
shall  be  made,  in  all  respects,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
article  is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  same  was 
herein  repeated. 

Art.  8.  The  several  bonrds  of  two  commissioners  men- 
tioned in  the  four  preceding  articles  shall,  respectivety,  have 
power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  and  to  employ  such  surveyors  or 
other  persons  as  th^-y  shall  judge  necessary.  Dupl  cates  of  all 
their  respective  reports,  declarations,  statements,  and  decisiooSi 
and  of  their  accounts,  and  of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
shall  be  delivered  by  them  to  the  a^entA  nf  his  Britannic 
Alajesty,  and  t)  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be 
respectively  appointed  and  authorised  la  manage  the  business 
onbehalf  of  tht-ir  respective  governments.    The  said  commia- 
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•ioners  aball  be,  respectively,  paid  in  such  manner  as  shall  hv 
Agreed  betvreen  the  tvio  contracting  parties,  such  e^reement 
being  to  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty.  And  all  other  expenses  attending  the  said 
commission  shall  be  defrayed  equally  by  the  two  parties. 
And  in  the  case  of  death,  sickness,  resignation,  or  necessary 
absence,  the  place  of  every  such  commissioner,  respectively-* 
shall  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  such  commissioner 
was  first  appointed,  and  the  new  commissioner  shall  take  the 
same  oath  or  afilrmation,  and  do  the  same  duties.  It  is  farther 
agreed  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  that  in  case  any 
of  the  islands  mentioned  in  any  of  the  preceding  articles, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parties  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war  betwci'n  the  two  countries, 
should,  by  the  decisions  of  any  of  the  hoards  of  commissioners 
aforesaid,  or  of  the  sovereign  or  state  so  referred  to,  as  in  the 
four  next  precediog  articles  contained,  fall  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  other  party,  all  grants  of  laod  made  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  by  the  jiarty  having  had  such 
possession,  sliall  be  as  valid  as  if  such  island  or  islands  had, 
by  such  decision  or  decisions,  been  a<ljudged  to  bo  within  the 
dominions  o''  the  party  having  had  such  possession. 

Art.  9.  The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an  end, 
immediately  after  the  ratilication  of  the  i>resent  treaty,  to  hos- 
tilities with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom  thev 

>    ■ 

mav  be  at  war  at  thv  time  of  such  ralification  ;  and  forthwith 
to  restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  respectively,  all  the  pos- 
sessions, rights,  and  privileges,  which  they  may  have  en- 
joyed or  bsen  entitled  to  in  1811,  previous  to  such  hostilities: 
provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations  s!»all  agree  to 
desist  from  oil  hostilities  against  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty  being  noiilied  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and 
shall  so  desist  accordingly.  And  his  Britannic  Majesty  en- 
jfages,  on  his  part,  to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  rati-» 
ficatiou  of  the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes 
or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom  he  may  be  at  war,  at  the 
time  of  such  ratification,  and  forthwith  to  restore  to  such 
tribes  or  nations,  respectively,  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and 
i»rivileges,  which  they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled 
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to,  in  1811,  prefious  to  fuch  hostilities:  provided  alwiji, 
that  such  tribes  or  nations  sh.ill  agrea  to  dfsist  from  all  boa* 
tilities  agaiu-t  his  liiitannic  Majesty,  and  his  subjects, apoa 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified  to  Nck 
tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  co  desist  accordingly. 

Art.  10.  Whereas  the  trafiic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilaUt 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  wberaM 
both  his  MHJesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  eos- 
tinuing  tlieir  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  sbolitinn,  it  ii 
hereby  agreed,  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  qm 
their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ohj«^ 

Anr.  11.  This  treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  lati- 
fied  on  both  sides,  within  Mlteration  by  either  of  the  contnc^ 
ing  parties,  and  the  ratifications  mutually  exchan(>ed,  shall  be 
binding  on  iioth  parties ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  \Vn^>hillgton,  in  the  space  of  four  months  firomtUi 
day,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,Xhe  respective  plenipotentiaries,  htrt 
signed  this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  aflixed  our  seals. 

Done,  in  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  the  twenty- fourth  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen. 


[l. 

s.] 

Gambier, 

[l. 

s.] 

Henry  Goulburk, 

[l. 

s.] 

William  Adams, 

[l. 

s.] 

John  Qu incy  Adams, 

[l. 

s.] 

J.  A.  Bayard, 

[l. 

S.J 

H.  Clay, 

[l. 

8.] 

JoNA.  Russell, 

[l. 

s.] 

Aluert  Gallatik. 

\ 


376.  Thus  ended  this  war,  undertaken  for  the 
manifest  purpose  of  destroying  the  freedom  of 
the  last  free  country  In  the  world  ;  this  war,  so 
fertile  in  bloody  lights,  so  fertile  in  bitterness  on 
one  side,  and  in  generous  valour  on  the  other; 
and  so  triumphant  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
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virtue.  The  peace,  as  was  observed  in  paragraph 
226,  came  whollyunexpected ;  and,  never  was 
anything  more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  sly  and 
almost  silent  manner,  in  which  the  fact  of  its 
conclusion  was  suffered  to  find  its  way  to  the  ears 
of  the  English  people.  In  all  other  cases,  when 
this  kingdom  makes  peace,  it  proclaims  it  by 
heralds,  accompanied  by  trumpets,  and  with  all 
possible  grandeur  of  parade,  proceeding  from  the 
King's  Council  at  Whitehall,  Into  the  city  of 
London,  and  there  repeating  the  proclamation 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
authorities  of  that  great  city.  A  peace  with 
America  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  a  peace  with  any  other  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  yet  this  peace  was  proclaimed  by  no- 
thing but  a  couple  of  little  handbills^  stuck, up 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance  to  St.  James's 
Park,  from  Whitehall  ! 

377-  However,  the  world  knew  pretty  well  all 
about  the  matter;  though  the  English  newspapers 
devoted  scarcely  a  little  paragraph  to  the  giving 
of  the  news :  the  navy,  the  army,  the  church, 
the  Jewish  fundholders,  the  aristocracy,  all 
were  bursting  with  rage,  yet  all  were  com- 
pelled to  smother  that  rage.  The  world  heard, 
too,  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  parties  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  transactions  of  the  river 
Raisin  ;  the  transactions  at  Hamffon,  in  Vir- 
ginia 3  the  transactions  on  the  borders  of  the 
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Chksapkake;  the  treatment  of  the  American 
oiBcers  and  seamen,  recorded  bv  Lieutenant 
NiCHoj.soN,  ill  page  4P8  of  the  American  offi- 
cial letters ;  the  goodness,  the  uniform  kindness 
and  generosity  of  the  Americans  to  all  prisonen 
of  war,  none  of  whom  they  evei'Jbr  one  moment 
put  into  a  prison;  these  things  are  known  to tbe 
whole  world,  except  to  the  abused  and  duped 
people  of  England.  Tliey  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness,  with  brotherly  care  and  regard, 
even  those  who  had  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
insolence,  and  who  had  threatened  the  men  widi 
slaughter,  and  the  women  with  violation.  Tliis 
was  the  conduct  of  republicans.  Indeed,  they 
carried  their  generosity  to  excess;  but  it  wa» 
excess  on  the^-ight  side,  and  it  was  natural  to  the 
character  of  that  excellent  people.  Even  in  the 
case  of  detected  spies,  their  conduct  was  not 
only  merciful,  but  lenient  in  the  extreme.  Not  so 
on  the  other  side,  with  regard  to  their  own  spies: 
a  spy  had  given  information,  with  regard  to  the 
weak  jTart  of  Jackson's  defence;  and  upon  that 
part,  Packknham,  who  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  English,  made  his  attack.  It  is  stated 
in  the  lifeof  General  Jackson,  page  586,  that  this 
information  was  given  them  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  January.  Enraged  at  the  defeat,  and 
believing  that  the  spy  had  deceived  them,  the 
liritish  officers  called  the  spy  before  them  to 
account  for  the  mischief  that  he  had  done  ;  and, 
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without  further  ceremony,  they  hanged  hinn  on  a 
tree  in  view  of  the  camp;  and  he  thus  expiated 
justly  his  crime  of  treason,  hut  was  intended  to 
•expiate  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed* 
At  Nkw  Orleans,  the  American  general  knew 
several  persons  who  were  in  effect  spies,  and  "who 
communicated  with  tlie  enemy ;  hut,  safe  in  the 
valour  and  fidelity  of  his  troops*?,  he  suffered  these 
French  and  Spanish  traitors  not  only  to  escape 
from  punishment,  hut  to  walk  about  at  large, 
covered  with  contempt;  just  as  the  general 
government  had  done  with  regard  to  the  brother 
conspirators  of  Captain  Hknry. 

3/8.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  parole  and 
countersign,"BOOTY"  and  "BEAUTY",  said  to 
have  been  given  out  by  Sir  Edward  Packknham 
to  his  army  in  the  battle  of  the  Sth.  Mr.  Brack- 
BNRiDGK  appears  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  any  brave 
man  could  have  given  such  a  watch-word  to  battle; 
such  an  incentive  to  his  soldiers  to  fight;  but,  in 
the  large  edition  of  the  life  of  General  Jackson, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1824, 
and  written  by  John  Henry  Eaton,  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  this  passage : 
*^  Eiiglisli  writers  may  deny  the  correctness  of 
"  the  charge;  it  certainly  interests  them  to  do 
*'  so:  but  its  authenticity  is  too  well  established 
"  to  admit  of  doubt,  while  its  criminality  is 
"  increased,  from  being  the  act  of  a  people  who 
*'  hold  themselves  up  to  surrounding  nations  as 
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^^  examples  r>f  every  thing  that  is  correct  ui 
*^  proper.  The  facts  and  the  circumstauca 
f^  which  were  presented  at  the  time  of  this 
^^  transaction  left  no  doubt  on  the  naiads  of  ov 
f^  officers,  but  that  '  Beauty  and  Booty  '  was  the 
f^  watch-word  of  the  day.  The  inforiuatiou  wii 
5^  obtained  from  prisoners,  and  confirmed  by  tk 
*^  books  of  two  of  their  orderly^sergeanis  takm 
*'  in  bat  tie  J  which  contained  record  proof  of  Ok 
''factr 

379.  Now,  here  is  something  that  can  be  r- 
(erred  to  as  proof,  one  way  or  the  other.     ThoK 
who  know  the  arpiy  know  very  well  that,  in  evaj 
camp,  every  garrison,  every  detached  regiiveDti 
there  is  given  out,  et;er^  day,  whether  in  pcMi 
or  in  war,  two  words,  one  of  which  ia  called  the 
\^ parole '\  and  the  other,  the  ^'  counter^iffn"; 
and  that  these  are  communicated  to  the  sentindi 
when  they  go  on  their  posts,  in  order  that  theyi 
when  they  challenge  an  approaching  person  10 
the  night-lime^  may  receive  the  '^  countersign" f 
in  answer  to  the  ^^ parole";  and  thus  know  that 
the  approaching   person   is   one   of  themselves. 
The  '^parole''  and  ^^  countersign '*    are  given 
out  every  day  by  every  officer   commanding  a 
camp,  a  garrison,  or  a  detached  corps.     All  the 
sergeants  of  every  corps  are  called  together  dailji 
and  they  all  write  the  "parole"  and  *^  counter" 
^ffn  "  down  in  their  orderly-books.    Now,  there* 
fore,  if  it  be  true,  that  these  words  were  found  in 
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the  books  of  two  of  the  orderly  sergeants  taken  in 
lliattle,  the  horrid  fact  is  unquestionable.  How- 
^fvtr,  this  admits  of  proof  at  this  time.  I  will 
Mgage  that  the  orderly  books  of  the  8th  of 
January,  1815,  are  now  to  be  made  forthcoming,' 
even  to  this  day.  Nothing  would  give  me  much 
greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  the  cause  of  establish- 
■  ing  the  truth  with  regard  to  this  fact.  For  the 
'  honour  of  my  country  I  wish  it  not  to  be  true ; 
lAit  the  words  I  have  quoted  are  the  words  of  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  putting  his  name 
to  his  book,  and  a  gentleman,  too,  who  has  done 
ample  justice  to  Sir  Edwaud  Packknuam,  with 
regard  not  only  to  his  heroic  valour,  but  with 
regard  to  his  general  character  for  generosity  and 
humanity.  That  character  being  just,  the  fact 
of  this  watch-word  seems  incredible ;  but,  given 
to  us  from  this  source,  and  strengthened  by  such 
circumstances,  nothing  will  rub  it  out  from  the 
minds  of  men,  short  of  the  actual  production  of 
the  orderly -books  of  that  day. 
■  380.  Notwithstanding  this  provocation,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  generosity  of  the  Ame- 
rican general  and  his  men  after  the  slaughter 
had  ceased.  From  the  same  authority,  we  have 
a  statement  which  it  makes  the  blood  to  curdle 
in  one's  veins  to  he  compelled  to  believe  possible. 
Wheathe  firing  had  ceased,  Mr.  Eaton  informs 
08,  and.  the  columns  had  retired,  ^'  our  troops 
''  advanced  over  the  lines  to  assist  and  bring  in 
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t])e  wounded,  who  lav  tinder  and  near  the  walb: 

.      .  "  It  "- 

"  when,  strange  to  tell,^the  eneQQ y,, from  the dStch 
'^  they  occupied^  opened  a  fire  upo^  ^ien^  aid, 
*'  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  succf^cded 
'^  in  wounding  several ;  yet  our  soldiers  con- 
'^  tinued  to  admini^ter  to  the  wants-  of  these 
'^  sufferitig  men,  though  continually  exposed  to 
'^  danger :  let  the  apologist  for  crirpe  8av, 
"  wherefore  were  acts  like  this  ^committed." 

381.  It  is  very  curious;  but  I   have,  indeed, 
stated  the  reason  often  enough,  that  this'  bitter* 
ness  against  the  Americans  was  peculiar :   the 
hatred   against   them   seems    to    have   been  fu 
greater  than  if  every  man  of  them  had  been  the 
murderer  of  some  relation  of  each  of  their  assail- 
ants :    upon   every   occasion,  the  kindness  and 
indulgence  that  they  showed  towards  our  people 
seems  only  to  have  added  to  the  hatred  and  the 
malice   which    these    latter   entertained  against 
them.     But  the  most  dreadful  act  of  all  has  yet 
to  be  recorded ;  and  with  that  I  shall  conclude 
my  account  of  this  war :  I  allude  to  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  prison  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire ;  an 
act  that  never  will  be  forgotten  in  America,  for 
ages  to  come.     Dartmoor  is  a  bleak  and  open 
down  in  Devonshire.     On  that  spot  a  prison  was 
built,  and  a  guard  stationed  to  lodge  and  detain 
these  American  prisoners  of  war.    A  man  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Georgu  Shortlano,  who  it 
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appears  was  a  captain,  was  the  keeper  of  these 
lirisoners;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  on  the  6th  of 
'  April,  1815,  they  made  an  attempt  *'  to  force  the 
military  guard/'  lliis  was  flatly  denied  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners.  A  Mr.  King,  an  Am^can, 
4Uid  a  Mr.  Larpbnt,  employed  by  our  people^ 
were  appointed  to  go  to  Dartmoor,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  The  report  made  by 
these  men  was  of  a  very  equivocal  character ;  but 
they  contrived  to  convict  nobody  of  the  killing 
Und  wounding  of  the  prisoners,  lliis  King  was 
the  son  of  the  old  Tory  Rufus  King,  who  was 
8o  long  American  ambassador  in  this  country, 
and  who  aped  every  thing  English,  and  was 
heartily  despised  for  his  taste.  There  were  five 
of  these  prisoners  of  war  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
thirty-three  wounded.  But,  mark  these  facts  : 
the  killing  and  wounding  of  these  men  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  April,  1815,  though  the 
peace  was  made  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814; 
and  though  the  peace  stipulated,  "  that  the  pri* 
''  soners  of  war  taken  on  either  side  should  be 
^  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifi* 
^  cation  of  the  treaty ; ''  so  that  these  poor  men 
were  kept  in  this  miserable  state  out  of  pure 
«pite,  and  were  killed  or  wounded  upon  the  bare 
assertion  of  this  Shortlano,  that  they  wanted 
to  get  away:  but  far  is  this  from  being  the 
worst  part  of  the  affair. 

S82.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  grounds  of 
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•the  war  were,  that  the  Enrglish  naval  offieiiB 
'iin)>re6sed  American  seamen  in  American  Mf^ 
on  the  high  seas,  and  made  them  serve  on'boMd 
of  the  English  ships  of  war.  When  these  injnnd 
men  found  that  their  own  country  was  at  ynr 
with  England,  they  refused  to  do  any  duty  on 
board  of  our  ships ;  many  of  them  published  affi- 
davits afterwards,  stating  that  they  had  been 
flogged  for  such  refusal.  Nevertheless,  they  still 
refused ;  and  then,  instead  of  releasing  then^ 
and  giving  them  the  means  of  returning  to  their 
own  country,  the  English  government  (let  the 
whole  world  hear  it,  and  remember  it  1)  MADE 
THEM  PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  AND  SHUT 
THEM  UP  IN  CLOSE  PRISONS  !  Some  of 
these  men  were  shut  up  in  the  horrible  prison  of 
Dartmoor.  Eleven  of  these  thirty-eight  men 
that  were  killed  and  wounded  on  this  occaaioQ 
were  of  this  description.  One  of  them  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  another  died  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  other  nine  were  wounded  !  Did  the  woild 
ever  hear  of  an  act  like  this  before  ?  Jn  the 
houses  in  America,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
friends,  acquaintances,  or  relations,  of  theSe  men, 
and  in  innumerable  other  houses,  tlieir  names 
and  their  story  are  pasted  on  the  walls,  wriiim 
in  blood  ;  and  in  the  American  almanacks  is  lo- 
corded  the  ^anniversary  of  the  massacre  ofDAET- 
MooR.  I  shall  here  record  the  names  of  these 
faithful  Americans,  putting  a  star  against.each  of 
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Jthose  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  froni 
iuiviug  been  impressed  seamen  on  board  of 
^ugli&h  ^bips;  and  these  names  are  as  ^fol- 
.Jow: — 


James  Mann. 
*John  Htjwood. 

'^  Thomas  Jackson 
■  James  CiuDpbell. 
John  Gier. 

Williain  Penn, 

Cornelias  Oaaison. 

•H.-Moncealon. 
«  Robert  Willet. 

John  Peach. 
«£(lw.  Whtttlebank. 

James  ThorabulU 

James  Wells. 
♦Philip  Ford. 

James  Bell* 

JohnOrej. 

Wm.  Levarsage. 

£dvr.  Gardener. 

Stephen  Phipps. 


KILLED. 

J.  <T.  Johnson. 
John  Washington. 

WOUNDED. 

John  Roberts. 

Thomas  Smiih. 
♦Caleb  Godding. 

Jacob  Davis, 

James  Esdaile. 

Peter  Wilson. 
♦WiUiam  Blake. 

John  Hogabeta. 

Ephm.  Lincoln. 

Thos.  Fiudkj. 

John  HajrwarcL 
♦Joseph  Masick. 

Robert  Fitty. 
^ John  WUlet. 
^John  Perrj 
*John  Wilson. 


383.  Two  of  the  wounded  died  the  next  day ; 
60  that  there  were  seven  killed  out  of  the  thirty- 
eight.  When  one  thinks  of  this,  one  stops  to 
think  ofit  well,  before  one  sheds  tears  for  Gene- 
rals Packknham,  Gibes,  and  Kean,  who  fell 
amongst  the  two  thousand  men  mowed  down  by 
the  volunteer  Americans  at  Nfiw  Orleans.  This 
slaughter  at  Dartmoor  was  a  suitable  tailr>piece 
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to  a  war  exhibiting  transactions  like  those  at 
Hampton,    Havre-de-Gracb,    and    the  river 
Raisin  ;  to  make  the  whole  piece  complete;  to 
show  to  the  world  that  the  English  govemment 
was  animated  by  the  same  feelings  as  its  agents 
had  been,  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  take 
place  under  its  own  nose,  and  that  this  deed  of 
Shortland    should  be  here  acted  in  Eoglairf 
itself.     However,  never  did  war  in  this  world  do 
so  much  good  a$  this  war.     The  world  is  not  to 
derive  great  and  lasting  lessons  and  beoefits  with- 
cut  suffering  to  some  part  of  its  people.  .  To  the 
United  States  themselves  this  war  produced  be- 
nefit that  admits  not  of  description  on  account  of 
its   magnitude.      By  the  workings    of  Capttin 
Henry,  and  such  like  agents,  a.  formidable  com- 
bination  against  the  general  government  had 
been  formed  :  the  mercantile  and,  paper-money 
bands,  who  have  no  attachment  to  country,  were 
forming  combinations,  which    might    have  dc!- 
stroyed  the  government,  had  it  not  been  for  thb 
war.    The  haste  of  the  English  government  to 
'finish  the  work  of  enslaving  the  world  actually 
«aved  the  United  States,  made  them  see  their 
•danger  in  time,  compelled  them  to  come  fbitli 
in  their  defence ;  and   in  that  defence  they*  it 
once  destroyed  the  power  and  the  hoples  of  their 
enemies,  and  set  an  example  of  the  efiiKts  of 
love  of  liberty,  which  will  never  be  effiiced  from 
the  recollection  of  mankind* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

J^Httcal  Transactions  in,  and  internal  State  ofy 
^'■-  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  the 
Autumn  of\^\b,to  the  Death  of  George  III. 
inJa/imary  1S20. — Disappointment  of  the 
People, — Corn  Bill. — Marriage  of  Princess 
'  Charlotte,  and  her  Death. — Power  of  Im- 
prisonment Bill. — Derbyshire  Riots. — Man-- 
•    Chester  Massacre. — Execution  of  Thistle-- 
•  ioood  and  others. — Peel's  Bill, 


.  384.  Before  we  enter  on  this  chapter,  we 
IQMst  again  read  from  paragraph  282  to  291  in* 
dusive,  the  history  of  the  American  war  being  a 
sort  of  interlude  in  the  grand  drama  of  this 
squandering  and  fatal  and  disgraceful  regency 
and  reign.  From  those  paragraphs  we  learn^ 
that  the  peace  of  IS15,  though  preceded  by  the 
**  glorious  Waterloo/'  and  accompanied  by  tlie 
sacking  of  the  museums  at  Paris,  made  the  peo* 
pie  of  England  miserable,  and  filled  the  country 
with  discontent.  To  carry  on  the  war  there  was 
a  tax  on  every  man's  income  to  the  amount  of 
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10  per  cent.  The  repeal  of  this  tax  was  loudly 
clcmanded,  and  it  took  place  the  next  year;  but, 
though  this  took  o£f  about  fourteen  uiillions, 
tliere  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  left; 
and  these  were  greatly  augmented  in  real 
amount;  because  it  now  took  three  bushels  of 
wheat  to  pay  a  tax  which,  during  the  war,  had 
Ix^en  paid  with  t\\x)  bushels;  which  arose  fam, 
the  causes  stated  in  paragraphs-  from.  2SS  to 
291. 

3S5.  The  laud-owners,  who,  including,  the 
peers,  had,  in  fact,  all  the  legislative  power  in 
their  hands,  now  found  their  rents  diminiah  in 
amount,  found  their  tenants  unable  to  pay-  ai 
they  paid  before,  while  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage of  their  estates,  and  while  the  taxes  which 
they  had  to  pay,  remained  at  the  same  nominal 
amount  as  before.  The  remedy  for  this  was,  to 
lower  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  interest' of 
nil  borrowed  money ;  but  they  wanted  the  ecn^ 
rage  to  do  this.  ^^  National  faith  **  was  tlie- 
cry ;  and  they  dared  not  face  that  cr}',  because, 
l)esides  other  reasons,  those  to  whom  their  estates 
were  mortgaged  were  the  fundholders.  Yet  thejr 
could  not  have  their  usual  rents,  the  produce  of 
the  land  having  fallen  one-third  in  price,  eren 
in  the  year  1814.  In  this  state  of  their  affairs, 
not-  daring  to  propose  to  lower  the  interest  of* 
the- public  debt  and  of  mortgages,  and  thus  re- 
dace- tiietaxes  and  the  drain  upon  their  incomes, 
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they  sought  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  produce 
of  the  land)  in  spite  o£  the  diminution,  of  the 
quantity  of  money,  and  in  spite  of  nature  herself. 
Now  it  WAS  that  the  stupidity  9f  this^  rfice  of 
men  was  seen  in  its  full  light ;  now  it  was  that 
the  world  had  to  witness  folly  and  presump'^ 
tion  such  as  were  never  witnessed  before ;  now  it 
WQ3  that  the  world  had  to  behold  the  conse-^ 
€{uences  of  the.  power  of  ruling  a  great  nation 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  men. 

386.  There  had  been  in  England,  at  almost 
all  times,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  laws  to  prohibit,  or  to  restrain,  at  the 
Ifsast,.  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and 
Other  products  of  the  land.  During  the  long: 
wfir  that  had  just  terminated  there,  bad  existed 
110^  such  prohibition  or  restraint :  as  soon,  therer 
i^Kire,  as  the  communication  with  all  the  world 
became,  open,  the  produce  of- the  land  poured  ia: 
from  abroad;  and  this  had  some  little  (though 
very  little)  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  faxm- 
produce;  and,  of  course,  in  disabling  the  fairaers: 
from  paying  the  rents  which  they  had  heretofore 
paid.  The  land-owners,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
stupidity^  chose  to  regard  this  as  the  sole  cause 
qf  the  defalcation  in  their  rents;  and^  having; 
the  power  to  pass  what  laws  they  pleased,  their 
remedy  was  at  hand  ;  namely,  a  law  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  corn  and  other  produce,  but 
particularly  of  corn.    They  mooted  the  subject 
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in  parliament  in  1814,  just  after  the  cdftdu^ 
of  the  peace  of  that  year.     In  1815  they  pfUdbl 
the  law,  commonly  called  the  Corn  Bill.    Ae- 
eording  to  this  law,  which  is  chapter  26  of  the 
55th  year  of  George  the  Thirds  which  was  passed 
€m  the  23rd  of  March  1815,  no  wheat  was  to 
be  imported  and  sold  in  the  kingdom,  unless  the 
average  price  of  English  wheat,  in  Eingland,  was 
eighty   shillings  a  quarter,  consisting  of  eight 
Winchester  bushels ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  En* 
glish  wheat  were  at  the  price  of  ten   shillings  a 
bushel.    The  scale  for  other  sorts  of  com  was 
in  the  same  proportion. 

387*  Never  was  infatuation  equal  to  that  which 
now  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  these  stupid 
and  powerful  men  ;  who,  by  decreeing  that  no  fo» 
reign  wheat  should  come  into  the  country  unless 
English  wheat  were  at  ten  shillings  a  bushel| 
really  thought  that  they  had  passed  a  law  which 
would  always  secure  the  price  of  ten  shillings  a 
bushel  to  their  tenants  for  their  wheat.  Of  these 
men  it  might  be  expected,  probably,  that  their 
minds  would  be  of  the  earth,  ^^  earthy  *';  but  the 
more  than  brutal  folly  was  not  confined  to  them  : 
the  ministers  proceeded  upon  the  same  presump- 
tion ;  and  a  man,  named  William  Huskisson, 
who  was  a  privy-councillor,  and  who  had  been  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  was  a  cabinet  minister  af* 
terwards,  contended  for  the  right  of  ten  shil* 
lings,  asserting  that  it  was  impossible,  with  the 


thfOip^efi^  fifr  JSiiglish  whe&t  to  begxow^.witb'r 
0^.|Qss^^d  be  sold  at  a  price  u^d^r  ten.abilr 
lings  a  bi^h^J,  I  endeavoiired  mysielf  tp  cop* 
i^nce.these  Situpid  men  tliat  this  corn  j)ill,  would 
apt  keep  up  the  price  of  their  proi^uce ;  an^ 
tgi  show  them  that .  the  real  cause  of  low,  price 
i^as  Jthe  change  which  had  taken  plape  ijA 
tl)e  value  of  money.  1,  however,  laboured  \fx 
vain :  the  manufacturers  clamoured  against  the 
bill :  it  was  persevered  in ;  and  it  was  final ty 
passed,  with  troops. drawn  up  round  the  Houses 
pf  Parliament  to  defend  the  members  from  the 
violence  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  the  miea- 
sure  as  intended  to  make  bread  dear -for  the 
Hienefit  solely  of  the  landlords. 

388.  The  wise  naen  were  deceived ;  the  corn 
bill  did  not  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  :  the  paper* 
money  kept  diminishing  in  quantity;  and  the 
price  of  corn  kept  falling*  Another  consequence 
attended  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of. 
topney :  a  want  of  means  to  give  employment^ 
aixd  great  suffering  amongst  the  working  people^ 
\yhole  bands  of  whom  were  seen  prowling  about 
the  country,  demanding  work  or  bread.  All 
trades,  all  professions,  creative  industry  of  every 
description^  felt  the  deadening  effect  of  the  stag-- 
nation*  People  were  surprised  that  such  conse- 
quences should  have  proceeded  from  a  success- 
fu\f  a  victorious^  and  a  glorious  war.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  reformers  again  to  beatir  them« 
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selves*  In  the  year  1816  tht  conatrjr  scemsi 
absolutely  steeped  iaruin;  and  thoao  ^iriioibii 
exulted  and  triumphed,  at  the  battle  of  Wxint- 
Loo^  and  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  tnuapb 
the  reformers  under  foot,  now  hung  their  hiadi^ 
seemed  alarmed^  and  began  to  assume  a  tone  sf 
humanity.  The  reformers  were  not  idle  in  tiw 
season  of  the  depressioa  of  their  adversaries.  ITm 
result  of  the  Amerieaa  war  had  given  great  life 
to  the  former :  they  saw  one  free  country,  oae 
place  of  refuge  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
one  spot  to  which  tlrey  might  flee  fron^  the  £uig& 
of  the  blundering  and  brutal  boroughttiongecs^ 
This  had  given  them  great  courage,  and  they  he^ 
gan  again  to  bestir  themselves.  The  borough- 
raongering  crew,  amongst  whom  were  to  be.  redc- 
oned  the  clergy  aad  all  the  receivers  of  the 
taxes^  fundhc^ders  -and  all,  were  filled  with  rage 
at  seeing  reform  again  raise  its  heady  after  a< 
twenty- two  years'  war,  successful  and  glorieos.^ 
war,  expressly  to  put  it  down  for  ever.  As  it 
were  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  people,  aod 
diverting  their  attention  from  such  mischievous- 
matter,  a  marriage  was  hatched  up  in  1816,  be- 
tween  the-  Princess  Charlotte^  and  the  aoa  of  a 
German  prince^  called  Saxe  Coburo,  who-  hia»» 
self  was  a  general  in  the-  Austrian  service^  and. 
had  been  unrnercifully  beaten  and  banted  abooc 
by  the- French,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  llie- 
partiamentsettleda  pension  on  themarriediMur-of 
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sixty  thousand  a  year  during  their  jointlive»;  and 
ef-fiftjr  thousand  a  year  on  Sax»  GoitiuaG  ahMie^. 
if: the  priucess  should. die  before  him.   Upon  thia- 
oecasioa^  an  attempt  was  made  to  get.i^  ad^ 
df esses  to  the  prince  regent  from  all  the  couq«- 
ties  and:  towns  in  England ;  and  the  couaty  of- 
Kent,  abounding  with  dock-yards,  arsenalsy  de*^ 
pdts,  and  officers  of  every  description^  dependent* 
upon  the  government^  was  chosen  as  the  place  to 
set  the  example  of  this  work  of  addressings     A* 
county  meeting  was  called  at  Maidstone  :  both> 
the  political  parties  joined    in  the  enterprise. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  county,  the  ora* 
tors  placed  themselves  in  waggons,  in  a  broad 
treet,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
river  Medway,  which   runs   along  the  western 
sldrts  of  the  town.    After  about  half  an  hour  had^ 
been  passed  in  uttering   compliments    on  the 
royal  parties^  a  working  man  from  the  multitude 
called  out,  that  the  people  would  have  to  pay 
the  expense  of  this  wedding.     Orators  of  both 
the   parties    having    remonstrated,    the   crowd 
called  out,  ^^  All  tarred  with  the  same  brush ;  " 
which  was  followed  by  a  shout — "  Into  the  Med- 
WAY  with  them  !  "  The  people  began  to  seize 
the  shafts,  and  to  get  to  the  wheels  of  the  wag- 
gons :  in  five  minutes  the  whole  of  the  addressers 
would  have  been  in  the  river,  waggons  and  all ; 
but  they  scampered  out  of  the  waggons  with 
great  speed,  and  took  refuge  in  an  inn  ;  where^ 
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having  fust  shut  and  bavred  Jlfae   doorsi  Aisf. 
agreed  upon  addresses  to  be  pvesented-to /the 
father  and  to  the  tnarried  pair^  purpoirtiiig  to  be 
^^  the  dutiful,  loyal,  and  aifecticniate'addressesiof 
the  county  of  Kent !  "    The  real  history  of  tiie 
transaction,  however,  could  not  be  hidden;  and 
no  more  attempts  were  made  to  get  up  addresses 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  marriage. 
'  389.  The  people  all  over  the  kingdom  ap« 
plauded  the   conduct  of  the  people   at  Maid* 
STONE,  who  thus  gave  a  specimen  of  the  public 
feeling,  and  of  the  good  sense  and  discernment 
of  the  people,  at  which  the  boroughmongering 
crew  stood  aghast.    In  this  same  year,  1816,  the 
stupid  land-owners  having  discovered  that  the 
corn  bill  had  not  prodi)ced  the  effect  which  they 
expected,  passed  other  laws,  for  imposing  duties 
on  butter,  cheese,  small  seeds,  oil-cake,  cattle, 
and  every  thing  being  the  produce  of  the  land. 
Still,  however,  the  produce  of  the  land  was  de- 
pressed in  price ;  the  want  of  emplo}n[nent  kept 
on  increasing;  that  is  to  say,  the  want  of  money 
in  the  usual  employers  to  pay  for  the  usual  work. 
In  short,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  distress 
from  one  corner  of  it  to  the  other ;  and  a  termi- 
nation to  that  distress  no  man  could  foresee;  the 
stupid  land-owners  always  misunderstanding  the 
cause  of  it. 

390.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  reformers 
again   to  come  forward,  which  they  did  with 


great  activity,  and  With  argamentsunaitsweiable. 
Tbey  ^satd,^^  ¥(M|  promised  us,  if  we  would  bu^ 
^^«{)ay  for  the  war  to  a  successful  issue^  tbat'V^e^ 
^^ifthould  have  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  seca- 
^^^rity*  for  the  future;  that  we  should  hold  our 
^^ -property  free  of  heavy  burdens,  and  should  en-^ 
*^  joy  in  liberty  the  fruit  of  our  laboun  We  find 
^'  our  burdens  more  heavy  in  peace  than  we 
^^  found  them  in  war;  for  our  labour  we  find  not 
^^  half  remuneration ;  the  successful  war,  and . 
^^  the  peace  dictated  by  yourselves,  have  brought 
^^  us  want  instead  of  plenty :  you  have  loaded  us 
^^  with  a  perpetual  charge  beyond  our  bearing : 
^^  you  have  increased  the  number  of  tax-devourer$ 
*'  three  hundred  fold.  We  want  a  parliament 
^^  that  shall  listen  to  our  wrongs,  and  do  us  jus- 
**  tice  :  you  taxed  us  for  two-and-twenty  years^ 
*'  to  carry  on  a  war  to  prevent  a  revolution  in 
^^  our  country :  you  contracted  a  debt  for  this 
'^  purpose  which  is  to  load  our  children's  children 
"  with  taxes  for  ever :  vou  endeavoured  to 
"  frighten  us  with  the  example  of  France ;  but 
^'  we  see  that  that  people,  though  subdued  by 
"  you,  and  though  forced  to  receive  the  family  of 
"  their  former  ruler,  have  greatly  gained  by  their 
'^  revolution :  we  therefore  demand,  in  order  to 
'^  prevent  a  violent  convulsion  in  England,  a 
**  parliament  fairly  and  freely  chosen  by  the  peo- 
**  pie,  who  may  redress  our  wrongs,  and  relieve 
^f  us  from  this  state  of  suffering.' 
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391.  The  latter  part  of  1816  exliibked  9(c«l 
activity  amongst  the  reformers  in  all  parted' the 
kingdom,  holding  meetings,  and  preparing  |ie^ 
tions  for  the  meeting  of  parliaments  Hit^  pv* 
Itament  met  on  the  2$th  of  January,  1817^ 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  petitions  were-ready 
to  be  presented  to  it;  and. there  were  deputa- 
tions in  London  from  the  working  people,  of  all^ 
the  considerable  towns  in  the  north,  prepared  to 
go  in  procession  to  carry  their*  petitions  to  tka 
House.  Great  alarm  prevailed-  in  the  bprouglh 
moBgering  crew ;  and  amongst  the  fundboldcfs 
and  tax-devourers  of  every  description.  The  pe* 
titions  were  signed  by  about  a  million  and  a  half- 
of  men;  and.it  was  determined  by  the  goveni- 
ment,  not  only  not  to  listen  to  the  petitions  with 
any  degree  of  attention,  but  to  treat  them  as 
applications  coming  from  conspirators,  or  in- 
tended traitors ;  and  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
iBeat  commenced  by  a  speech  from  the  r^;eQt^ 
calling  upon  the  House  '^  to  feel  just  indignation 
'^  at  the  attempts  which  had  been  been  made  to 
^^  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  conn- 
^^  try,,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sedition  and 
^^  violence ; "  and  calling  upon  it  also  "  to  assist 
^^  him  in  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaf- 
'^  fected."  This  was  the  signal  for  what  imme- 
diately took  place ;  namely,  the  appointment  of' 
a  secret  committee  in  each'  House,  to  report 
(after  examining  evidence)  upon  the  designs  of 
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tilt'  diJKrffeetedft    Ah  a  prelude  to:  thk,  it:wa» 
m&eged  tbat.tbe  praee  regent  had  been  skoia^ 
m  tbe- Matt,  as  he  was  proeeetling  tathe  H^ine^ 
NotNidy  ever=  beKeved  this  faet:  do  proof  was 
eref  produced  of  it;  bat  it  was  made :  to  be  a^ 
great  instrument'  in  accompltf^hinf^  the  designs^ 
which  the  government  had  formed.    The  secrel^ 
ceaamittees  very  speedily  reported;  and<a  biU^ 
was  brought  iii^  chapter  3,  57th  year  of  George« 
tbe  Tliirdy  ^  to*  empower  his  Majesty  ta  secure' 
^'  and  detain  such  persor»  as  his  Majesty  should' 
''  suspect  of  conspiring  against  his  person  and' 
^^  government;"  that  is  to  say,  an  act  to  author 
-rize  theministers  to  take,  and  to  put  into  prison, 
any  persons  whom  the)*  chose,  in  any  prison  that' 
they  chose^  for  as  lotig  a  time  as  they  chose,  witb^- 
out  cause  assigned,  without  regular  commitment^ 
without  being  confronted'  with  their  accusers^ 
without  ever  l>eit^  brought  to  any  trial  at  aU,  ort 
to  have  a  hearing  before  any  magistrate,  and 'to 
turn  them  out  of  prison  when*  they  chose,  without' 
anypower  of  obtaining  legal  redress  fot  the  injury* 
392.  This  was  the  answer  which  the  parlta^ 
ntent  gave  to  the  petitions  for  parHametKa«y  re-- 
form.   The  ministers  lost  no"  time  in  availing' 
themselves  of  the  power  :  they  seized  upon  xsum* 
merous  persons,  dragging  them,  in  some  cases, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  intks  froctt<  their  hooM ; 
imprisoned  them  in  a  manner  that  they  qwMc 
have  nee  communication:  vnnh  wives^  parents^  oi' 
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ttuigistimti^s  80  to  interfere  with  publications  as  to 
destroy  whiatever  there  remained  of  the  liberty" 
of  tfie  press  ;  afid  thus  was  every  vestige  of  }>o- 
liUcal  liberty  and  of  personal  security  taken  away 
ftom  the  people  of  England,  lliese  bills  were 
brouglit  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  HbnrV  Ad- 
piNGTON,  called  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  who 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth ;  and  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Robbht  Stewart,  called  Lord 
Castlereagh^  who  was  an  Irishman,  and  whom 
vfe  shall  by-and-by  see  cutting  his  own  throat  and 
killing  himself,  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  lliese 
acts  remained  in  force  until  1818,  when  they  were 
suffered  to  expire ;  and  on  the  17th  of  March  in 
that  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  indemnify ,  or  bear 
^rmZe^«,  every  person,  and  all  persons^who  should 
have  violated  or  gone  beyond  even  these  acts*  So 
that,  even  if  they  had  violated  these  acts  on  the 
persons  whom  they  had  seized  and  imprisoned^ 
whatever  they  might  have  done  to  such  imprisoned' 
persons,  they  were  by  this  act,  chapter  6,  58th 
year  of  Geo.  III.,  indemnified  and  borne  harmless. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  the  cruelties  and  ferocity  of 
those  who  destroyed  the  noblesse  of  France* 
After  this,  talk  not  to  me  of  any  such  things. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  constitution  and  order  and 
the  laws  :  show  me  something  equal  to  this,  done 
by  any  other  people  in  the  world,  calling  them- 
selves a  government  and  legislative  assemblies. 
Show  me  something  equal  to  this  before  you  call 
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upon  me  to  listen  to  your  alarms  about  an  over- 
throw of  order  and  the  laws! 

394.  For  my  own  part^  the  moment  these  acts 
were  brought  into  tlie  two  Houses,  I  knew  tint 
there  was  no  safety  for  me  on  this  side  of  the 
sea.  I  took  my  flight  to  Long. Island,  where 
I  remained,  beating  the  boroughnionger  monger 
with  my  long  arm ;  fighting  him^  I  myself  being 
ih  a  state  of  safety,  and  not  quitting  my  retreat 
until,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  the  monster 
harpooned  himself,  in  the  year  1319,.  when  be 
did  that  which  has  enfeebled  him  ever  since; 
which  has  harassed  him  and  tormented  him  niglifc 
and  day ;  and  which  will  finally  bring  him  to 
diat  end  which  he  so  richly  merits,  and  wfaielL 
will  fill  with  gladness  every  honest  heart  upon 
the  face  of  this  earth. 

'  395.  The  borough  mongers*  had  inflicted  their  , 
vengeance  on  the  innocent  reformers ;  they  bad' 
imprisoned  them  ;  they  had  ruined  them  :  many 
they  had  reduced  to  complete  beggary,  and  of 
many  they  had  shortened  the  lives  ;  but  they  had* 
not  raised  the  price  of  wheat ;  they  had  not 
enabled  their  tenants  to  pay  rents;  they  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  diminish  the  claims  of  the 
fiindliolder  and  the  mortgagee;  their  estates 
were  still  dwindling  away ;  and  the  ^^  curse  of 
Scotland,*'  poveriy  andpridej  was  still  gtiawing» 
at  those  hearts  upon  which  nothing  else  could' 
make  impression. 
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396.  Fn  1817  the  princew  Ghahlotte  diei;: 
and,  in  the  next  year,  hec'  grandmother^  the  old 
queen;  events  which  are  hardly  worthy  of  no- 
tice, except  that  the  former  was  followed- iinraef 
diately  by  a  whole  1>atch  of  marriages  on-  ther 
part  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  princes^ 
which  have  since  cost  the  country,  and*  are  still 
costing  it,  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  annually.     With  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  princess  I  shall  say  nothing,  be^ 
cause  I  know  nothing.     A  great  deal  has.  been: 
said,  and' is  said,  about  it ;  but  one  should  listen: 
to  all  such  stories  with  great  caution,  especiall]^ 
in  cases  where  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any 
person  in  common  life  can  come  at  the  truth. 
As  to  the  consequences  of  the  death  of  this  young 
woman,  those  not  personally  acquainted  with  lier 
could  feel  no  p^sonal  sorrow;  and,  looking  at. 
the  event  in  a  national  point  of  view,  itimust^  by^: 
every  reformer,  be  considered  as  a  good,,  how^' 
ever  amiable  and  good  she  might  have  been ;  be* 
cause  it  multiplied  the  chances  of  frequent  disso*^ 
luttons  of  parliament,  a  thing  for  which  \ve  have 
sdways  been  praying. 

397«  The  year  1818  produced  a  rioting  in 
Derbyshire,  instigated  principally  by  atrocious 
miscreants,  who  took  care  to  keep  their  own 
heeds  out  of  the  halter.  Three  men,  Bran]>* 
RvrH^TuRNKK,  and  Ludlam,  furnished  three/ 
htadt;  to.  be  added-  to  the  long^  long  list  of :  tbosv 
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which  rolled  fromthe  scafTold  'in  the  itign  of 
George  the  ^rhifd.  These  men -^oi^  psriia- 
mentflry  reformers :  they  were  induced  to  com- 
mit illegal,  and  what  the  hiw  now  tells  treiison- 
»ble  acts;  but  they  died  bravely^  justifying  thrir 
principles  with  their  last  breath :  and  not  shuffling 
and  equivocating,  in  imitution  of  the  everhM- 
ingly-vaunted  Lord  William  Russxll,    * 

398.  The  deatli  of  these  men  Hid  not  dcttr 
the  reformers  in  the  north  fronri'  dematiding  (mmt- 
liamentary  reform.  There  were  meetings  in  all 
the  considerable  towns  for  this  purpose.  At 
last  a  sort  of  getieral  meeting  was  held  at  Man* 
ciiKSTBR,  in  a  large  open  space  called  St.  Pk- 
TKa's-iield.  It  was  said  that  there  were  fift? 
thousand  persons  assembled,  there  being  a  host* 
ings  erected  for  the  chairman,  and  the  object 
being  to  make  a  declaration  in  favour  of  parlit- 
mentarv  reform.  There  was  no  rjotr  no  vio- 
lence  of  any  sort ;  and  there  had  been  no  riot 
and  no  violence  ;  yet  this  multitude,  thus  peace- 
ably assembled,  for  a  lawful  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  amply  made  known  beforehand,  was  at- 
tacked, without  the  smallest  provocation,  by  a 
1)ody  of  yeomanry  cavalry  ;  and,  in  the  end,  five 
hundred  persons  were  wounded,  and  several  of 
them  were  killed.  So  violent,  so  outrageous,  an 
act  as  this,  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  whole  countrv 
with  indignation  and  horror;  yet  the  parlia- 
Lt  would  not  agree  even  to  the  instituting 


'  of  aiii  iliqMif  jr  ititp  the  .  matter  ;  and  pmnislimetit 
of  DPiSOKt)  nor  even  <^n8ure,'hae  ever 'been- io* 

'  flicted.upon  ai)y  pf  the  parties  who  ordered,  or 
tlbiose  who  ei^ecuted  this  horrible  assault* 

•  399«  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  a  plot 
was:di8covered)  for  which  four  of  the  bravest^men 
that  ever  died  lost  their  heads  on  the  scaffold^ 
just,  as  it  were,  to  wind  tip  the  feign  of  GeOige 
the  Third,  who  died  in  the  month  of  January, 
I820r  These  men  had  formed  the  design  of 
killing  Su>MOUTH,  Castlkrkagh,  and  the  rest 
of  the  then  ministers,  at  a  cabinet  dinner.  By 
wretches  who  had  betrayed  them^  they  were 
got  together  in  a  room,  in  an  obscure  place, 
where  they  were  takeh.  Thistlbwood;  Ings, 
TiOD,  and  Brunt,  were  the  four  principal  con^ 
apirators;-  Never  were  there  scenes  in  this 
world  like  the  trial  and  execution  of  these 
men.  On  their  trial  they  scorned  to  disguise 
iheir  intention,  and  insisted  that  their  inten- 
tion was  just  I  but  they  all  denied  that  they  had 
any  intention  to  do  injury  either  to  the  person  or 
to  the  authority  of  the  King;  and  they  insisted|y 
tlierefore,  that  they  were  not  traitors.  During 
their  long  trials  they  discovered  not  the  least 
-sj'mptom  of  fear;  spoke  of. their  approaching 
death  as  a  thing  certain  ;  asked  for  no  mitiga*- 
ticm  of  punishment  of  any  description;  •  and 
aetmed  anxious  about  nothing  but  the  conse« 
qaenees  whiefa  their  death  night  produce  to  their 
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country.  At  the  place  of  their  exccntion,  wluch 
iiras  in  the  Old  Bailey,  LondQii,  they  showed  the 
tame  intrepidity.  The  multitude  .of  beholden 
was  immense.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  exe- 
cute them  on  the  top  of  the  prison  ;  but  it  was 
-afterwards  resolved  to  bring  horse,  foot,  and  Ar- 
tillery, to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  he 
ready  to  act  in  case  of  .necessity.  ^^  Ah  ! "  Jaid 
BauNT,  when,  in  mounting  the  scaffold,  he  saw 
the  soldiers^  ^'  what !  troops  come  at  last  to  at' 
tend  executions  !  "  Ings,  as  he  mounted  the 
scaffold,  sang  the  old  chorus, — 

"  Oh  !  give -me  death  or  li^rty  ! " 

They  all  addressed  the  people  in  a  strong,  arti- 
culate, and  unembarrassed  tone  ;  and,  thongb 
their  design  is  not  to  be  justified,  justice  to  their 
memory  demands  the  assertion,  that  four  braver 
men  never  died  since  man  was  first  created. 

400.  lluis  terminated  a  plot,  which,  though 
the  parties  concerned  in  it  suffered  death,  pro- 
duced a  very  great  effect  in  this  nation.     From 
that  day  the   tone  of  the   sous   of  corruptiou 
'became  less  insolent  and  audacious.    Svervbodv 
observed  this,  and  every  one  said  it  to  his  neigh- 
bour.    Such  a  horrible  design,  a  design  to  inflict 
an  indiscriminate  killing  on  thirteeeii  or  fourteen 
:men,  the  perpetrators  being  not  only  sane  but 
sensible  men ;  their  justification  of  their  conduct 
from  first  to  last;  their  persisting  in  spite  of  the 


•'Temonsirahces  of  the  judge: that  it  A^as  a  dcrjfy  tio 
tii^mr  country  that  they  intended  to  perfoFm  $  aai 
^^lally,  the  bravery  with  which  they  met  death: 
!^ltese  all  ptitrtogether^  could  not  fail  to  prodoee 
the  deep  impression  which  they  did  produde 
upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  nation^  especially 
-as  they  had  been  so  recently  preceded  by  .the 
transactions  at  Manchester,  which  were  still  fresh 
in  every  one's  mind. 

"101.  The  parliament  met  early  in  Novembet, 
181 9,  for  the  second  time  in  that  ^ear,  and  it 
"began  its  labours  by  passing  six  acts^  intended  to 
^restrain  the  circulation  of  publications ;  to  pre- 
vent meetings  of  the  people  for  political  discus- 
aion ;  to  prevent  the  .people  training  themselves 
to  the  use  of  arms;  to  authorize  justices  of  the 
'^peace  to  seize  arms  in  the. possession  of  the  peo- 
:p]e  and  take  them  from  them ;  to  prevent  delays 
in  bringing  printers  and  other  seditious. persons 
to  trial ;  and  to  prevent  and  punish  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libels.  These  SIX  ACTS,  which 
-will  be  for  ever  celebrated,  were  all  passed  in  the 
month  of  December,  1819.  The  Whigs  opposed 
them  all,  and  the  Whigs  have  never  proposed  to 
repeal  any  of  them,  though  they  contain  such  a 
monstrous  innovation  on  the  long  settled  lawsuf 
:the  country.  These  acts  close  the  works  :af  the 
.parliament  in  the  dismal  and  disgracctful  year 
1819;  but  let  us  do  justice  to  this  year,  and4et 
us  do  justice  to  the  ^parliament,  wbiph  bad  it 
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fenner  session  in  this  same  year;  ind  ols  the 
2»  July  of  this  year  it  passed  an  aet|<  wkMi 
whatever  the  inimtkmi  and  expectoHom  sFVi 
authors  might  have  been,  was  certainly  imenftil 
by  Providence  amply  to  avenge  the  long«8ltlieril| 
reformers  for  all  which  they  had  so  long  had  to 
endure,  and  of  which  they  had  for  so  manyjcui 
so  frequently  and  so  justly  complained. 

402.  This  act,  now  going  under  the  name  of 
PEEL'S  BILL,  has  inflicted  greater  pains  and 
penalties  on  the  land-owners  of  JESngland,  andos 
their  tenants,  than  could  ever  have  been  inScted 
on  them  by  any  body  of  reformers^  howeitr 
greedy,  however  unjust  and  destitute  of  compM- 
sion ;  and  the  pleasing  circumstance  here  is,  Ast 
the  land-owners  inflicted  all  this  on  themseliM 
without  being  urged  thereto  by  the  reformers  or 
by  anybody  else,  but  did  it  from  that  intuitive 
stupidity  which  was  their  great  characteristiC| 
accompanied  indeed  by  their  native  greediness, 
they  believing  that  they  were  going  to  cram 
their  pockets  with  gold,  while  they  were  actaalh 
at  work  to  strip  themselves  of  their  estates. 

403.  This  act,  which  stands  in  the  statute- 
book  as  chapter  49  of  the  59th  year  of  Geotge 
the  Third,  I  shall  by  and  by  insert  at  full  length, 
it  being  an  instrument  which  has  produced  greater 
political  consequences  than  any  other  which  can 
be  found  in  the  records  of  all  the  nations  upon 
^arth.    But  previous  to  inserting  the  act  I  must 
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j^'^Cs  most  interesting  history.    At  this  moment 
J^ffm^W)  BftglapdHW^pUlDged  iiv^Mft  of  difi&r 
fHUSi^ ;  i(t)e  /cj)UtyBsh>i8  ir|  ^aiiger,  n  ^ropofitiiiti 
^i^tih^f^mamutiiig  p£  jtsyighto^  «^  proposiiioncfor 
|t^ly^^^^lMi^i»^^ng  o(  duirch^rat^s^  a  proposition  iior 
jifl^utiDg'theTevienue  of  the  Irish  ebmtshy  a  pro- 
j^itipn  lor  sweeping  away  that  sacred  codcitlie 
|H>ov-}aWA  of  Bngland,  a  bill  before  parliament  to 
admit  dissenters  into  the  universities  of  England, 
Vfi  laWrj(o  try-  citissens.  of  Ireland  by  courts- martial, 
•in^tend  rOf  judges  and  juries,  a  conhnittee  of  the 
IJousie  of  Commons  reporting  that  the  hmds  of 
JSffglaiyH  .  Are  fast  becoming  waste  for  want  of 
4^^cient  labour  being  bestowed  upon  them,' a 
bill  before  .parliament  for  the  sending  of  the  best 
of  the  labourers  into  foreign  lands  at  the  expense 
of  itbeir   parishes!     This  is  the   scene  which 
England   now    (June,    1834)    presents  to  the 
astonished  world.     Every  one  asks  what  can 
have  been  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  this  portentous 
state  of  things;   things  ho  strange,   things  so 
monstrous!     The  answer  is,  they  have  all  been 
|>roduced  by  the  stupid  land-owners  of  England 
themselves,   and  by  that  act  of  parliament  of 
which  I  am  now  about  to  give  the  history.     In 
the  statute-book  this  act  of  parliament  occupies 
scarcely  seven  pages  and  a  half;  yet  it  has  pro- 
duced greater  effects  in  the  world,  those  effects 
having  gone  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  king- 
dom^ than  ever  were  before  produced  by  any  one 
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thing  proceeding  from  the  band  of  man  in  tkb 
whole  world,  lliis  history  I  shall  give  by  amece 
statement  of  facts  as  follows  :-*- 

404.  That  in  the  year  1796,  the  Bankof  Ed(. 
land,  being  hard  pressed  for  gold  wherewith  ti 
pay  its  notes  when  called  upon  to  to  do,  and  not 
having  gold  enough  to  pay  with,  applied  secretly 
to  the  minister  Pitt,  to  protect  it  against  the  d^ 
roands  of  its  creditors ;  that  Pirr,  who  had  aa- 
thorized  this  bank  before  to  bsue  five-poand 
notes,  did  protect  the  bank  at  the  request  of  the 
bank  people  ;  that  he,  first  by  an  order  in  council^ 
authorized  them  to  refuse  to  pay  in  gold ;  tint 
he  then  caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed 
to  make  their  notes  a  leged  tender,  that  is  to  sij 
to  compel  people  to  take  them  in  payment  of  i 
debt,  as  being  equally  valuable  with  gold;  that 
hereupon  they  put  forth  (as  they  naturally  would) 
immense  quantities  of  bank  notes,  a  greait  part  of 
which  were  of  so  low  a  denomination  as  oar 
pound;  that  the  price  of  land,  corn,  cattk,  and 
of  all  things  that  are  bought  and  sold  in  a 
country,  are  high-priced  or  low-priced  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  money  which  is  circulating 
in  that  country ;  that,  if  there  be  a  great  deal  of 
money,  there  is  more  to  lay  out  than  if  there  was 
little  money,  and  that  accordingly  every  thing 
sells  at  a  higher  price. 

405,  That«  therefore,  this  new  and  great  issue 
of  paper,  which  supplied  the  place  of  mcuiey, 
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caused  latid  and  wheat  and  meat  and  e^ry  thing 
else  that  is  bought  and  sold,  to  rise  greatly  in 
price,  and  that  this  appeared  to  be  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  the  far  larger  part  of  the  community, 
because  that  larger  part  are  tenants  or  debtors ; 
that  if,  for  instance,  1  rent  a  farm  at  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  my  wheat  is  five  shillings  a 
bushel,  it  will  require /bttr  hundred  bushels  of  my 
wheat  to  pay  my  rent,  but  if  any  change  take 
place  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  so 
;ia  to  make  my  wheat  sell  for  ten  shillings  a 
bushel,  then  it  will  require  only  two  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  my  rent. 

406.  That,  therefore,  to  a  very  large  part  of  the 
community,  this  increase  in  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating money  was  very  beneficial ;  but  while  it  was 
beneficial  to  those  who  had  debts  or  rents  to  pay, 
it  was  injurious  to  those  who  had  them  to  receive; 
that  things  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  end  of 
•Ihe  war ;  and  that  wheat,  which  used  to  fetch 
iive  shillings  a  bushel,  fetched  on  an  average  of 
years  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel. 

40/.  That  the  law,  which  authorized  the  bank  to 
refuse  payment  in  gold  for  its  notes,  and  made 
those  notes  a  legal  tender,  had  in  it  a  clause  which 
provided  that,  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the 
war  should  be  over,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  should 
be  signed,  the  LEGAL  TENDER  SHOULD 
CEASE,  and  that  the  bank  should  again  pay  in  ^ 
gold. 
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408.  That  when  the  peace  came,  the  bank  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  prepare  for  paying  its  notes 
in  gold;  that  it  could  not  do  this  without  greadjr 
lessening  the  quantity  of  its  paper,  which  was  now 
become  the  circulating  money  of  the  whole  coon- 
try,  in  company  with  the  notes  of  country 
bankers,  which  were  also,  in  fact,  a  legal  tender; 
that  now  the  thing  took  the  other  turn  ;  that  the 
price  of  every  thing  fell ;  that  the  tenant  had  two 
bushels  of  wheat  to  give  in  rent  instead  of  one. 

409.  That  the  law  did  not  however  go  intoeffect, 
asitought  tohavedone;  thatnewacts  of  parliament 
were  passed  to  put  off  the  time  of  paying  in  gold 
at  the  bank;  that  from  1814  to  1819  this  worii 
of  putting  off  payment  in  gold  was  continued 
year  after  year ;  till,  at  last,  in  the  month  of  Joly 
1819,  and  by  the  act  of  which  I  have  been  speak* 
ingi  and  which  I  shall  by-and-by  insert,  this  pay* 
inent  in  gold  was  enforced ;  and  it  is  this  payment 
in  gold  which  has  broken  up  the  boroughmonger 
government,  and  produced  all  those  strange  ef<- 
fects  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

4 1 0.  That  the  stupid  landholders  passed  the  act 
in  order  to  make  their  tenants  pay  them  in  gold 
instead  of  paper;  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
leases  existing  in  1819,  as  well  as  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  mortgages  then  existing,  had  been 
made  and  contracted  while  wheat  was  selling  for 
fifteen  shillings  the  bushel;  that,  therefore,  to 
make  a  farmer  pay  the  same  nominal  sums  when 
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iirheal  had  fallen  to  eight  or  nine  shillings  & 
bushel^  was  to  ruin  the  farmer  ;  and  to  make  a 
saan  pay  the  interest  of  a  mortgage  contracted 
when  wheat  was  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  was  tOT 
do  great  injustice  to  the  person  who  had  bor- 
rowed the  money. 

4 1  l.That  Fuel's  Bill, as  will  be  by-and-byseen, 
provided  for  a  gradual  return  to  gold  payments  ; 
adid  that  the  real  gold  payments  were  not  to  take 
place  until  the  month  of  May,  1823  ;  that  there 
were  provisions  in  the  act  which  rendered  it  op- 
tional with  the  bank  of  England  to  pay  sooner. 

412.  That  it  was  expected  by  theparliament,  and 
the  wise  landholders  in  particular,  that  all  injury 
would  be  avoided  by  going  thus  slowly  to  work  ; 
that  they  were  such  fools  as  not  to  perceive  that 
ten  guineas  taken  away,  one  at  a  time,  is  in  the 
end  taking  away  ten  guineas. 

413.  That  the  interest  of  the  debt;  that  the 
pay  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  salaries,  the  pen<^ 
sions,  the  sinecures,  half-pay,  retired  allowances, 
and  widows'  pensions,  and  the  like ;  that  all  these 
were,  in  fact,  doubled,  when  it  required  twice  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  them ;  that 
tlie  stupid  landholders  did  not  perceive  this,  and 
that  the  stupid  statesmen  were  just  as  brutally> 
ignorant  as  they ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  passed 
this  act,  which  has  turned  half  of  them  out  of  thw 
country  houses,  which  has  enriched  all  the  receiv* 
ers  of  the  taxes,  which  has  half  revolutionized  the 
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country,  and  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
finish  the  work. 

414.  That  the  parties  passing  this  bill  wne 
not  taken  by  surprise ;  that  they  did  not  do  it 
in  haste ;  that  they  brought  their  best  under- 
standings  to  bear  upon  the  matter ;  that  they  had- 
a  committee  sitting  for  many  months,  of  which 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  chairman; 
that  they  were  duly  warned  by  me  a  twelvemonth 
beforehand,  of  all  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  the  measure ;  that  they  adopted  the  measure 
with  voice  unanimous,  and  with  a  sneer  of  con- 
tempt on  the  warning  which  I  had  given  them  ai 
to  the  consequences;  that  they  congratulated 
each  other  when  they  had  passed  the  law  as  if 
they  had  found  a  casket  of  precious  jewels ;  that 
their  speaker  carried  the  bill  and  presented  it  to 
the  prince  regent,  bespeaking  his  praise  for  their 
indefatigable  industry,  their  profound  researches, 
and  their  exemplary  zeal  in  the  service  of  their 
king  and  constituents. 

415.  That  this  act  has,  even  unto  this  day, 
never  gone  into  full  effect ;  that,  nevertheless,  it 
has  produced  calamities  unspeakable ;  that  it  has 
reduced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  from 
competence  to  want ;  that  it  has  brought  whole 
classes  of  persons  into  a  state  of  beggary  ;  that  it 
has  taken  from  the  farmers  the  means  of  employ- 
ing labourers,  till,  at  last,  the  parliament  has  a 
bil  before  it  for  the  raising  of  money  to  send 
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labourers  into  foreign  lands  to  get  rid  of  them^ 
ivhile  the  fields  of  England  are  insufficiently  cul- 
tivated, and  in  some  cases  thrown  into  waste,  for 
the  want  of  labour  being  bestowed  upon  them. 

416.  That  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  make  the 
Bank  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  legal  tender ;  but  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  the  interest  on  mortgages,  the  amount  of 
rents,  the  amount  of  debts,  the  amount  of  annul* 
ties,  the  amount  of  army  and  navy  pay,  the 
amount  of  salaries,  and  the  amount  of  all  taxes, 
should  have  been  reduced  at  the  same  time,  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  bushel 
of  wheat ;  for  the  want  of  having  done  this,  all 
the  institutions  of  this  country  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  overthrown,  and  the  boroughmongers 
will  have,  with  their  own  hands,  and  without 
being  asked  to  do  it  by  the  people,  made  that  very 
revolution,  which  they  falsely  and  basely  accused 
the  reformers  of  wanting  to  make,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  base  and  false  accusation,  they 
authorized  Sidmouth  and  Castler£AGH  to  shut 
them  up  in  dungeons  at  their  pleasure. 

417.  I  will  now  insert  this  act;  this  monument 
of  the  brutal  ignorance,  greediness,  presumptioni 
and  insolence  of  the  English  land-owners. 
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jIb  Aet  to  coDtioua  tha  RettrictuMia  eontminad  in  iwri 

Acta  on  Payments  in  Cash  by  the  Daok  of  Englmd,  Hlfl 

the  Fint  Day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hnndrtd  ad 

twenty-three,  and  to  provide  for  tfao  (p^ual  Res— priM 

of  snob  Psjments^  and  to  permit  the  Exportation  of  Gili 

and  SiWer.  [2nd  Jolj,  1819.] 

Whir  IAS  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  OnH 

Britain,  in  the  thirty- seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  hii  pKMl 

Majesty,  intituled  An  Actforeoufirming  andctmtumuigfirt 

liiMttd  tinUf  the  Restriction  contuined  in  th€  Minute  ef  CmteA 

of  the  Twenty-sixth  of  February ^  One  thousand  seven  AaaM 

and  ninety-seven,  on  Payments  of  Cash  by  tks  Bank;  idiA 

aot  was  coDtinaed,  under  certain  regulationa  and  raatrietiii% 

by  another  act  made  in  the  said  Parliament  in  the  tUitp 

■eventh  year  aforesaid ;  and  by  an  act  made  in  the  Fadii- 

nent  of  Great  Britain  in  the  tUrty-eightb  year  of  his  pnnM 

Majesty's  reign,  the  provisions  contained  in  the  asid  laBt» 

cited  aot  of  the  thirty-seventh  year  were  amended  and «» 

tinued ;  and  by  an  act  made  in  the  forty-aecond  year  of  Ul 

present  Majesty's  reign,  the  several  proviaions  of  the  mI 

acts  passed  io  the  thirty-seventh  year  aforesaid,  ao  farastkl 

game  are  amended  aod  continued  by  the  said  act  passed  ia  At 

thirty-eighth  year  aforesaid,  and  also  the  recited  aet  of  tb 

ihirty-eighth  year  aforesaid,  were  further  continaed ;  ani  If 

an  act  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  hia  preaent  Majaay*! 

reign,  the  several  provisions  of  the  said  acta  pasard  ia  thi 

thirty-seventh  year  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same  are  ammiei 

by  the  said  act  passed  in  the  thirty-eighth  jnar  afnitusid,  mi 

continued  by  the  said  act  of  the  forty-second  year,  wcie  hh 

ther  continued  and  amended;  and  by  an  act  made  in  tia 

forty-fourth  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reig^,  the  ■ownl 

provisions  of  the  said  acts  passed  in  the  thirt  j-aeveBth  jht 

aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same  are  amended  by  the  aaid  att 

passed  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  aforesaid,  and  continaed  and 

amended  by  the  said  act  of  the  forty-third  year  aforesaid,  w«f 

further  continued ;  and  by  several  acts  passed  in  the  fiftr- 

fourth,  fifty-fifth,  fifty-sixth,  and  fifty -eighth  years  of  his  pn« 

sent  Majesty's  reig^i,  the  said  recited  act  of  the  forty-foeith 

year  has  been  continued,  and  is  now  in  force,  until  the  fifth 

day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen :    Aai 
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^iMfeu  an  act  wts  passed  in  the  present  session  of  Parlia^ 
meat)  intituled  An  Act  to  Restrain,  until  tht  end  of  the  present 
Bission  ef  Parliament,  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
Cf  England yVom  making  Payments  in  Caih  under  certain  No" 
tiees  given  by  them  for  that  purpose :  And  whereas  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash  by  the  said 
Bank  should  be  continued  bejond  the  time  to  which  such  re* 
•trictioDs  are  at  present  limited,  and  that  a  definite  period 
shoold  be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  such  restrictions,  and 
that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
ISKilitate  and  ensure,  on  the  arrival  of  that  period,  the  pay* 
VMiit  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
l*gal  coin  of  the  realm :  Be  it  therefore  euacted  by  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
^aosent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 
tiiis  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
tbe  same,  that  the  seyeral  provisions  of  the  said  herein-before 
T0cited  acts  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  so  far  as 
the  same  are  amended  by  the*said  act  passed  in  the  Pariia* 
neiit  of  Great  Britain  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  present 
Majesty's  reign,  and  by  the  said  act  of  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  present  Majesty's  reign,  for  continuing  and  amending  the 
«ame,  and  also  of  the  said  herein-before  recited  act  of  this 
present  session  of  Parliament,  and  each  and  every  of  the  said 
«cts,  shall  be,  and  the  same  and  every  of  them  is  and  are 
hereby  further  continued,  until  the  first  day  of  May  one  then* 
•end  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three;  and  that  from  and 
alter  the  said  first  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  and  that  from  and  after  the  said  first  day 
of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the 
•restrictions  on  payments  in  cash  under  the  said  several  acts 
ahall  finally  cease  and  determine. 

II.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  at  any 
4ime  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  February  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  before  the  first  day  of  October  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  whenever  any  person 
ehall  tender  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  governor  and  company 
^yable  on  demand,  to  an  Amount  not  less  than  the  price  or 
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Tdofi  of  nztj  ooneet  of  gold,  cmlciilated  «fter  tike  rate  «flMr 
pounds  oDe  sbilling  for  ererj  oodco  of  go\d,  and  ■hdl 
•ueh  note,  or  note*  to  be  p«id  in  standard  gold,  the 
and  company  of  the  said  Bank  of  England  shall,  npon 
paj  and  delirer  to  the  person  tendering  aucli  boIm,  lak 
quantity  of  gold  of  the  fineness  declared  hj  law  to  W  lb 
standard  of  and  for  the  lawful  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  tin  Ml 
having  been  first  sssayed  and  atamped  at  bia  "Ma^^tifnlBKk 
in  London,  as  shall,  at  the  said  rate  of  four  pounds  one  ihiBiy 
for  erery  ounce  of  such  gold,  be  equal  to  the  amount  €f  At 
notes  so  presented  for  pajmeat. 

in.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  st^ 
time  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  one  thonssad  t^ 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  before  the  firat  day  of  JCiyMi 
thouaand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one,  whenever  any  fth 
•on  shall  tender  to  the  governor  and  companj  of  the  Btnkrf 
England  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  governor  and  i  iw|iwj 
payable  on  demand,  to  an  amount  not  lesa  than  the  prissff 
ralne  of  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  liMi 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  aixpence  for  eyerj  oaaes  rf 
gold,  and  shall  require  such  note  or  notea  to  be  paid  in  stsi^ 
ard  gold,  the  governor  and  company  of  the  said  Bank  of  J^ 
land  shall,  upon  demand,  pay  and  delirer  to  the  penoa  kfr 
dering  such  notes,  such  quantity  of  gold  of  the  fineaeu  d^ 
blared  by  law  to  be  the  atandard  of  and  for  the  lawful  gaM 
coin  of  the  realm,  the  aame  having  been  first  assayed  ad 
stamped  at  his  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  as  shall,  at  thtaai 
rate  of  three  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  aizpenoe  fbr  wntj 
ounce  of  such  gold,  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  notes  » 
presented  for  payment. 

'  IV.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  at  siy 
time  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  Htty  one  thousand  «'ight  hi»> 
dred  and  twenty-one,  and  before  the  first  day  of  Bfsy  ssi 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  whenever  ssf 
jserson  shall  tender  to  the  governor  and  conpaajr  of  tie 
Bank  of  England  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  gumsif 
snd  company  payable  on  demand,  to  an  ainouat  not  IsN 
than  the  price  or  value  of  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  esiculstod 
after  the  rate  of  three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  sad  In- 
pence  bal^enny  for   every  ounce  of  gold,  and  shall  v^ 


^^TQ  Sttcli^  note  or  notes  to  be  paid  in  utandard  gold,  the 
Ipptvernor  and  company  of  the  said  Bank  of  England  shall^ 
'^pon  demand,  pay  and  deliver  to  the  person  tendering  sucb 
votes,  such  quantity  of  gold  of  the  fineness  declared  by  law 
■tci  be  the  standard  of  and  for  the  lawful  gold  coin  of  the  realm, 
"tb^  same  having  been  first  assayed  and  stamped  at  his  M^ 
JiMJty's  Mint  in  London,  as  shall,  at  the  said  rate  of  three 
pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  for  every 
•onnce  of  such  gold,  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  notes  89 
IKreseoted  for  payment. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law* 
^1  for  the  governor  and  company  of  the  said  Bank  of  England, 
-%t  any  time  between  the  said  first  day  of  February  one  thon^ 
•and  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  said  first  day  of  Octo* 
b0r  one  tbousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  to  pay  and  de- 
liver to  any  person  who  shall  present  notes  of  the  said  go« 
▼ernor  and  company  of  the  said  bank,  such  quantity  of  gold  of 
auch  fineness  as  aforesaid,  and  assayed  and  stamped  as  afore- 
paid,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  notes  so  presented, 
«t  any  rate  less  than  four  pounds  one  shilling,  and  not  less  than 
three  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  ounce 
'qi  auch  gold ;  and  in  like  manner  at  any  time  between  the 
£rst  day  of  October  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
«nd  the  first  day  of  May  one  tbousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  to  pay  and  deliver  such  gold  at  any  rate  less  than 
three  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  not  less 
^an  three  pounds  seventeeen  shillings  and  ten-pence  half- 
penny for  every  ounce  of  such  gold  :  provided  always,  that 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  said  Bank  of  England  shall 
give  three  days'  notice  in  The  London  Gazette  of  their  inten« 
tion  to  make  such  payments  after  such  rates,  specifying  the 
rates  at  which  such  payments  shall  be  made  ;  and  provided 
also  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  said  Bank  of  England,  at  any  time  after  making  such 
payments  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  any  such  notice,  to  pay  or 
deliver  any  such  gold  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate  mentioned 
in  any  such  notice ;  any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

YI.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  the  governor 
«nd  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  not  be  required  or 
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compelled  to  pay  or  deliTer  mj  each  go\d,  except  in  ngDd 
or  bars  of  the  weight  of  sixty-  ounces  each,  assayed,  oil 
stamped  as  aforesaid ;  any  thing  herein-before  contsiaadli 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

VII.  ProTidrd  also,  and  he  it  enacted.  That  it  shill  ■! 
nay  be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  conapany  of  the  saidBnk 
of  England  to  pay  any  fraction  less  than  forty  shillings  of  Of 
sum  so  demanded  above  the  value  of  sixty  ounces,  in  iJmIi^ 
ful  silver  coin  of  the  realm. 

VIII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Ai 
goremor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  if  they  dUI 
see  fit,  may  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  A&iy  OH 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  pay  or  exchangt  tkl 
lawful  coin  of  the  realm  for  any  note  or  not«fs  of  the  said  go- 
vemor  and  company  payable  on  demand  ;  any  proviaioBiii 
the  said  before-recited  acts,  or  in  this  act,  to  the  contrarj  mU 
withstanding. 

XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  governor  and  ei» 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall,  from  time  to  tine  aftv 
the  passing  of  this  act,  and  until  the  first  day  of  May  am 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  cause  a  trne  mi 
perfect  account  in  writing,  to  be  taken  and  attested  byAi 
proper  officer,  of  the  average  amount  of  all  promissoiy  nota 
and  bills  of  the  said  governor  and  company  which  shdlbtil 
circulation  during  every  week,  from  Monday  until  Sstanfaf 
both  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  respectiyc  denomiaatiaH 
and  values  of  the  several  notes  and  bills,  and   the  avenge 
amount  of  the  notes  and  bills  of  each  denomination  and  vdis 
respectively  so  in  circulation,  and  to  cause  such  account  to  be 
transmitted  and  delivered  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  Majesty's 
privy  council,  on  the  Tuesday  in  every  week  next  ensuing  the  ' 
Saturday  to  which  such  account  shall  be  made  up  ;  and  ihe 
aaid  governor  and  company  shall  also  from  time   to  timo,  ii 
like  manner,  cause  an  account  to  be  taken  and  attested  of  the 
average  amount  of  all  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  the  said 
governor  and  company  which  shall  be  in  circulation  daring 
every  quarter  of  a  year,  ending  on  the  fifth  day  oTJuly,  the 
tenth  day  of  October,  the  fifth  day  of  Januari^,  and  the  fifth  dsy 
of  April,  in  every  year,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  miiU 
the  first  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twestfi 
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^  tbree^  distiDguisliiag  the  respeetire  denomiDations  and  Taln«8 

'of  the  aereral  notes  and  bills,  and  the  average  amount  of  the 

.  -not«8  and  .bills  of  each  denomination  and  value  respeetively, 

. 'and  to  caoae  such  quarterly  account  to  be  published  in  The 

London  Gasstte  within  one  week  next  after  the  end  of  each 

'  jquarter  respectively, 

X.  And  whereas  the  laws  now  in  force  against  melting  and 
exporting  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm  have  been 

.  found  ineffectual,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  traffic  in  gold 
'^fuid  silver  bullion  should  be  unrestrained ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  export  the 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and 
also  to  melt  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and  to 
manufacture  or  export,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  gold  or 
silver  bullion  produced  thereby ;  and  no  person  who  shall 
export  or  melt  such  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  who  shall  manufac- 
tnre,  export,  or  dispose  of  such  bullion,  shall  be  subject  to 
any  restriction,  forfeiture,  pain,  penalty,  incapacity,  or  dis- 
ability whatever,  for  or  in  respect  of  such  melting,  manufac- 
Uiring,  or  exporting  the  same  respectively  ;  any  thing  in  any 
^  act  or  acts  in  force  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

XI.  And  for  the  removing  all  doubts  and  uncertainties  with 
respect  to  various  provisions  in  divers  ancient  statutes  against 
melting  and  exporting  of  gold  and  silver ;  be  it  Airther  enacted. 
That  so  much  of  a  statute  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Eiiioard  the  Third  shall  be  repealed,  whereby  it  is 
provided,  that  no  religious  man  nor  other  shall  carry  any 

'  sterling  out  of  the  realm  of  England,  nor  silver  in  plate,  nor 
vessel  of  gold,  nor  of  silver,  upon  paio  of  forfeiture  of  the 
money,  plate,  or  vessel  that  he  shall  so  carry  without  the 
King's  special  license;  and  also  that  so  much  of  the  said 
■tatnte  shall  be  repealed,  whereby  it  is  provided  that  no 
sterling  halfpenny  nor  farthing  be  molten  for  to  make  vessel  or 
any  other  thing,  by  goldsmiths  nor  other,  upon  forfeiture  of 
the  money  so  molten  ;  and  that  the  goldsmith  or  other  which 
ehall  have  so  molten  such  money  shall  be  committed  to  prison, 
and  there  shall  remain  till  he  shall  have  yielded  unto  the 
King  the  one  half  of  that  he  hath  so  molten ;  and  that  aUo  so 
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mucb  of  a  statute  made  in  tlie  ••vent^entb  jearHf  the  itifB 
of  the  said  King  Edunrd  the  Third  ahall  berepe«l«d,«hevclT 
it  18  accorded  and  aaaentedythat  good  aiui*lawfol*Beii>«faili'lii 
aaaigned  in  the  porta  of  the  aea  and  elsewhere,  whava  and 
.ahall  he,  to  make  search  that  no  silver  be  carried  out  of  the 
realm,  neither  in  money  nor  otherwise ;  and  that  the  mil 
aearchers  shall  have  the  third  pert  df  tbe  goodiaoBeT  wUek 
thej  shall  find  uiwn  the  aea,  paasing'  one  of  tbe  lealm ;  oi 
also  that  so  much  of  the  statute  of  the  staple,  or  ordinaaea  tf 
the  ataples,  made  iu  the  twenty-seTenth  year  of  tbe-aaid  Kiq; 
Edward  the  Third,  ahall  he  repealed,  whereby  jt  ia  eaaeiel, 
thttt  none  carry  out  of  the  King's   realm  mod  lands  the  lU 
sterling;  and  ulso  that  so  much  of  the  statute  made  inlbe 
thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  ef  the  aatd  King  Ed^mrd  tk 
Third  t>baU  be  repealed,  whereby  it  is  enacted  that  nonaesirr 
out  of  the  realm  gold  or  silver,  in  pisite  nor  in  money ;  ami 
also  that  so  much  of  the  statute  made  in  the  fifkh  jrear  af-tfae 
reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second  shall  be  repealf»d,  wberek 
it  in  assented  Hud  accorded,  and  the  King  enjoineth  all  m-iaaff 
of  people,  mercliBUts,  clerks,  end  other,  as  well  BtraQgert  ai 
dt-nizens,  of  what  estate  or  condition  they  be,   upon  paiaaf 
as  much  as  they  may  forfeit,  that  none  of  tbem,  upon  tbe  and 
pain,  privily  or  openly,  do  send  nor  carry,  nor  cause  to  he 
sent  or  curried,  out  of  the  realm,  any  gold  or  silver  in  moaer. 
bullion,  plate,  or  vessel,  neither  hy  exchanges  to  be  made,  aor 
.  in  any  other  manner  whntever,  except  the  wages  of /.Vrfoff  sad 
of  other  the  King's  fortresses  beyond  the  aea,  and  eapeeiaUv 
excepted  the  prelates,  lords,  and  others  of  the  name  realm,  to 
whom  sometimes  it  behoveth  necessarily  to  make  pavraeiMi 
beyond  the  sea,  that  of  such  payments  only,  tlier  mHv  make 
exchange  in  England  by  good  and  sufiiciem  merchants  to  psr 
beyond  the  sea,  si>ociHl  leave  and  license  being  therffore  fint 
had  of  our  lord  tlie  King,  as  well  for  the  exohangers  aa  for  the 
person  which  ouglit  to  make  the  payment,   containini;  es- 
pressly  the  sum  which  shall  be  bo  exchnngred  ;  and  when^brit 
is  asaented  that  the  merchants  who  so  shall  make  tbe  said  ex- 
changes shall  he  diligently  examined  and  aworo,  in  their  pro- 
per persons,  as  often  as  they  shall  have  tbe  said  license,  tbst 
they  w.ll  not  send  beyond  the  sen  any  manner  of  gold  P»r 
silver  under  the  colour  of  the  same  exchange  ;  and  that  it 
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after  proclftnnilion  nf  tbe  said  ordinaneej.any  person  be  froat' 
iii«neef«rth  dalv ttttainted  tbathe  had  omishI.  to  be  SMit. or- 
oarriedibeyond'the  sea  on^'gold  or  silver,  against  the  said  re--^ 
■traintiuMi  ordinance,  be  should  forfeit  to  the-  King-. the  same' 
sum. so  carried  or  sent;  aod  also  that  so  much  of- tbe  statute 
made  in  ibe  seTenteentb  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  Kinf^- 
Uiehtird  the  Second  shall  be  repealed,  whereby  it  is  ordained- 
and  aesented,  that  no  gront  or  half  groat  shall  be  moltni  by 
any  man.  to  make  any.  veiaei  or  other  thinit  thereof,  and- that  no 
Man  shall  a«nd  English  money  into  -  Seolltmd,  to  change  the 
seme  in  money  or  for  money  of  Scotland;  oud  also  that  so 
much  of  the  statute  made  in  tbe  second,  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  shall  be  repealed,  whereby  it  is  or» 
dained  and  established*  that  ifsany  searcher  of  the  King  may 
fiud  gold  or-  silver  in  coin,  or  in  massy.in  the  keeping  of  any. 
that  is  about  passing,  or  upon  his  passage  in  any  ship  or  yea* 
ael.to  g«  out  of  any  port,  haven,  or  creek  of  the  realm,,  with- 
ent  the  King's  special  license*  all.  that  gold  or  silver  shall  be 
forfeit  to  the  King;  and  also,  that  so  much  .of  a  statute  made 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  shall 
be  repealed,  whereby  it. is  ordained  and  established,  that  Jio 
gold  .or  silvcjT.shall  be  canied  out  of  the  realm,  upon  pain  of 
forfaiture  of  the  value  of  the  sum  of  money  whichi  shall  be. 
earned  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  levied  of  him  that  shall  brings 
carry,  or  send  it  out ;  and  that  he  which  espieth  .the  same>  ,and 
thereof  giveth  knowledge  to  tbe  council,  or.'  to  the  treasnrer 
of.£tioi«ii<i,  shall  have. the  founh.part  of  tbeiorfeitureaejdue 
to  tbe  King;  and  also>tbat  so  much  of  an.  act- made -in  the 
fourth.year  of  the  reign  of  )MXi%Heiory  the  Seventh,  intituled 
^n  Ast  ajioitut  carrying,  away  of  Coin,  Plate,  Vettel*  or-  JimeU 
put.of  this  realm,  vhall.  be  repealed,  whereby  it  iaienacted^ 
that  no  person  dwdling^or  iahabiting.  within  thia realm  pay  or 
driver,  wittingly,  by  way  of  exohange  or  otherwise^  .to  anyi 
merchant  or  other  |ieraou,  stranger,  born  out.  of.  the  King'a 
obeisance,  for  any.  merchandize  or  warea^  or- in  any  other  wiaey 
any  maunerr pieces  of  gold. coined  in>  this  realm».or  in  any 
othfrr  realm,  or  any  plate,  vessel,  mass  bullion,  nor  jewela  of 
gold  wrought  or  unwrought,  upon. pain  to  forfeit. and  lose  the 
double  sum  or.  double  value  ofiull  such  money,  of . gold  .coiaadt 
plate,  vessel,  niasa  bullion,  of.  jewel  of  gold^or.  silver,  paid^ 
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delivered,  or  exchanged,  concnry  to  tbe  said  »ct;  and  iho 
that  an  act  made  ia  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  Iha 
reiga  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  An  Art  (0  prtmt 
the  inconvenience  arising  by  melting  the  Silver  Coin  €f  thii 
Realm,  shall  he  repealed,  whereby  it  is  enacted  that  no  per* 
aon  or  persons  shidl  wilfullj  melt,  or  cause  to  be  melted,  say 
of  the  current  silrer  money  of  this  realm,  under  the  paias, 
penalties,  and  disabilities  in  the  said  act  mentioned ;  and  tbe 
aer eral  recited  provisions  of  the  said  aeveral  statutes  and  acts, 
and  the  said  recited  act  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  yein 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  all  and  ereir 
other  law  and  laws,  act  and  acts,  in  furce  iuunediately  befera 
the  passing  of  the  said  last-recited  act,  whereby  the  meltia; 
or  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or   the  exportatioB  of 
molten  gold  or  silver,  or  bullion  of  gold  or  ailver,  was  pro- 
hibited or  restrained,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  and  is  hereby 
repealed,  except  only  so  far  as  relates  to  any  suit,  action,  or 
information  whith  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act  shall 
or  may  be  depending,  with  relation  to  any  offence  against  the 
said  statutes  or  acts  respectively,  or  any  of  them* 

XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  tha 
passing  of  this  act,  so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  sixth  aad 
seventh  years  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Third, 
intituled  An  Act  to  prevent  counterfeiting  and  clipping  the  Coin 
of  this  Kingdom,  shall  be  repealed,  as  requires  the  taking,  ad- 
miniatering,  or  certificate  of  any  oath,  that  no  part  of  aay 
molten  silver  intended  for  exportation,  was  before  the  saas 
was  molten  the  current  coin  of  this  realm,  nor  plate  wrought 
within  this  kingdom ;  and  also  that  so  much  of  the  said  act 
shall  be  repealed,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  broker  or 
brokers,  not  being  a  trading  goldsmith  or  refiner  of  silver. 
shall  buy  or  sell  any  bullion  or  molten  silver,  every  such  per- 
son shall  suffer  for  every  such  offence  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  without  bail  or  mainprise  ;  and  also  that  so  much  of 
the  said  act  shall  be  repealed,  as  authorises  the  wardens  or 
assistants  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  London,  or  any 
two  justices  of  tbe  peace,  to  seize,  as  unlawfol  huUion,  any 
molten  silver,  which  before  the  melting  thereof  was  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  this  realm,  or  as  requires  any  offender  in  whose 
possession  unlawful  bullion  shall  be  found,  to  prove  on  oath 
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thftt  tticUbulUoa  was.uot  th»jo«irreiit  coia  of  tbe  realm ;  and: 
aUo  thai  lo.mueli  of  an  act  made^ia  tbe.sev«oth  aadi  MghUir 
yewrft.of  the  reign  of  bia  late  Majesty.  King:  WiUiam  tlM: 
Xbiid* •  intituled  A»  Act  to  tucowtagfi  tht.  briuging,  Plate  int^ 
tb£  Mint  to  be  coinedi  and  for  the  remedying  the  iU  state  of  tbs, 
Coiu  (/  the  Kingdom,  shall  be  repealed,  os  requires  the  talung^, 
adaiDisteringt  .or  certificate:  o£  any  oath,  that  ne  -part  of  any. 
molten  silver  or  bullion  whatsoever  to  be  shipped  for  export 
tation*  was  before  the  same  was  molten  the-  coin  of  this  reals,. 
nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdooi;  and  also  that,  so 
much  of  the  said  last-mentioned  act  shall  be  lepMNiled,  as  im? 
Pj,oses  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or  incapacity  on  the  captaia. 
or  master  of  aoy  ship  or  ve^sel».who  shall  knowingly  permit 
or  suffer  molten  silver  or  bullion  to  be  put  on  board  his  ship^ 
or  vessel ;  and  all  the  said  recited  provisions  of  the  said  se* 
▼eral  acts  are  hereby  repealed  accordin^y. 

XIII.  Provided  ulwa3S,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
nothing,  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 
extend  to  repeal  or. alter  any  aot  or  uets,  or  any  part  of  any  act 
or  acts  in  force  in  Gieat  Britaiti  or  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  sane 
relate  to  the   prevention,   detection,  or  punishment  of  the 
offences  of  clippiog,  washing,  roundiug,  filiog,  impairing,  di- 
minishing, falsifying,  scaling,  or  lightening  of  the  lawful  coin 
of  the  realm,  or  to  the  inflicting  at^y  pain,  peualty,  or  for* 
feiture  on  any  persons  guilty  of  stich  offences,  or  guilty  o£ 
buying  or  selling,  or  knowingly  having  in  their  custody  any 
clippings  or  filiogs  of  such  coin;  and  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  before  any  person-  or  persons  shall  trans** 
port,  or  cause  to  be  transported,  any  molten  silver  whatever, 
oath  shall  be  made  before  the  wardens  of  the  company  of 
goldsmiths  in  London,  or  one  of  them,  by  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  molten  silver,  and  likewise  by  one  credible  witness^ 
that  the  same  is  lawful  silver,  and  that  no  part  tLereof  was ^ 
before  the  same  was  molten,  clippings  of  the  current  coin  of 
this  realm,  which  oath  the  said  wardens,  or  any  one  of  them, 
are  and  it  hereby  required  and  authoiized  to  administer,  isM. 
stead  of  the  oath  required  by  the  said  recited  act  of  the  sixth 
nod  seventh  years  of  the  reign  of  King  WiUlam  the  Third ; 
and  that  from  and  afttr  the-  passing  of  this  act,  before  any 
person  or  persons  shall  ihip^  or  date  to  be  shi{qrtd;»r^Bl  on 
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board  any  tbip  or  vessel  whatsoever,  any  molten  sUter  or 
ballion  whatsoever,  oath  shall  be  made  before  the  court  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  Citj  of  London,  by  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  molten  silver  or  other  bullion  whataoeter, 
and  likewise  by  two  or  more  credible  witnoMes,  that  no  psit 
of  snch  molten  silver  or  bullion  was,  before  the  same  wm 
molten,  clippings  of  the  coin  of  this  realm ;  which  oath  tke 
aaid  court  of  the  said  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  siid 
City  of  London,  are  hereby  required  and  nuthorized  to  sd« 
minister,  instead  of  the  oath  required  by  the  aaid  recited  set 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Tfi'/ZicM 
the  Third ;  and  that  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rules,  regola- 
tions,  and  provisions  in  the  said  several  acts  contained,  shall 
continue  and  be  in  force,  with  relation  to  the  clippings  of  tlis 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  with  relation  to  the  exportation  of  any 
molten  silver  or  bullion  whatsoever,  which  before  the  meltiag 
thereof  was  clippings  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  in  all  other 
respects  whatever,  except  only  so  far  as  the  same  are  ei- 
pressly  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act ;  any  thing  in  this  set 
before  contained  to  the  contrary  in  any^-iae  notwithstanding. 

418.  Inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence.  If 
there  were  no  vice,  there  would  be  no  virtue :  we 
should  not  know  what  the  word  meant,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  word  :  if  there  were  no  stupid 
tyrants,  there  would  be  no  wise  and  just  rulers: 
if  there  had  been  none  to  oppress  the  people  of 
England,  to  shut  them  up  in  dungeons,  and  to 
treat  them  like  dogs,  we  should  have  wanted  the 
pleasure  of  detesting  this  boroughmonger-creu*, 
and  of  exulting  in  the  contemplation  of  this  deed 
by  which  they  pulled  down  and  degraded  them- 
selves.  Compared  with  them  the  poorest  man 
that  they  have  afflicted  is  happy,  when  we 
think  of  the  racking  cares  and  the  dismal 
forebodings   that   harass    their   minds.       It    is 
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curious  to  observe  how  these  oppressors  have 
overreached  themselves^  and  have  been  made  the 
instruments  of  their  own  punishment.  They  un- 
dertook the  war  against  France^  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  for  that  of  the  Catholic  reli-> 
gion,  which  latter  they  were  persecuting  in  Ireland, 
ivhile  they  were  railing  against  those  who  had 
put  it  down  in  France,  and  while  they  were  em* 
bracing,  and  giving  pensions  out  of  the  people's 
money  to,  French  Catholic  bishops  and  priests. 
They  deluded  the  people  of  England  by  lies  and 
hypocrisy,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  permit  the 
contracting  of  a  debt,  and  the  moulding  of  the 
country  into  a  half-military  state,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  now  rousing  the  people  against  them. 
They  are  now  reduced  to  that  state,  in  which  they 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  have  wherewith  to  eat 
and  to  drink  and  to  wear,  to  sell  to  the  fund- 
holders  and  mortgagees,  the  game  which  they 
formerly  would  not  suffer  them  to  look  at.  The 
game  act,  trifling  as  it  may  appear  in  itself,  is  the 
most  signal  mark  of  their  profound  degradation. 
They  have  passed  one  act  to  do  away  with  the 
qualification  for  killing  game ;  and  another  to 
enable  them  to  sell  game.  An  act  may  be  base, 
if  openly  avowed ;  but  to  perform  the  act  from 
fear,  and  to  disguise  the  fear,  gives  it  a  character 
of  tenfold  baseness^  They  knew  that  the  money- 
mongers,  who  were  their  mortgagees,  but  who 
had  no  land,  did  not  relish  the  exclusion  :  they, 
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therefore,  under  the  base  pretence  of  libemUtyi, 
did  away  with  the  qualification,  towards  all  per- 
sons whatsoever,  while  they  provided  double  and: 
treble  punishments  for  the  poor  man,  when  lie 
attempted  to  touch  game.  It  is  inapossibleto. 
think  of  their  base  cringing  towards .  the  moiwy- 
mongers,  and  of  their  haughtiness  and  iusolenoe 
towards  the  farmers,  the  tradesmen^  and  the  work- 
ing people,  without  rejoicing  at  their  degradation 
and  their  indescribable  embarrassment. 

419.  We  shall,  by  and  by,  after  the  next  chap- 
ter, see  how  this  act  of  parliament  worked  iu  the 
country ;  how  it  polled  down  prices,  in  spite  of 
the  corn  bill,  upon  which  the  greedy  and  stupid 
landlords  had  so  firmly  relied^  for  wiiat  thcj. 
called  ^'protection** 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Queen's  Return  to  England. — Attempts  of 
the  Government  to  get  her  Abroad  again.^-^ 
Her  TriaL^Her  Acquit tal.-^Her  Death. 


420.  Before  the  reader  proceed  with  the  cu-* 
nous  matter  contained  in  this  chapter,  he  ought 
to  read  again  from  paragraph  158  to  paragraph 
200,  where  he  was  told  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  fat^l  step  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
look  in  1814,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
corruption,  seeing  her  in  the  hands  of  the  re^ 
formers  J  prevailed  on  her,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Canning,  to  leave  England,  and  to  travel  on 
the  Continent,  where  she  was  sure  to  be  well 
fitted  out  with  spies  in  all  characters  and  of  all 
prices.  If  she  had  remained  in  England,  as  her 
own  safety  and  duty  towards  her  daughter  so 
clearly  dictated,  her  power  would  soon  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  her  husband :  by  following 
the  advice  of  her  professing  friends,  who  were 
the  notorious  enemies  of  the  people,  she  lost,  for 
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MX  years  of  idle  amusement,  peace  of  mind  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  and  her  life  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

421.  But  the  sacrifice,  though  so  great  to  her- 
self, was  not  without  its  good  effects  :  the  ag;i- 
tation  of  the  questions  relating  to  her ;  the  coo- 
test,  the  strife,  the  outrageous  hostility,  between 
the  people  and  those  who  possessed  the  powers 
of  the  state,  legislative  as  well  as  executive :  tbii 
war  let  loose  for  a  time  every  tong.ue.  and  evcrr 
pen  in  England.  There  was  uo  law  of.  libel  for 
nearly  a  year  ;  men  talked  in  public  and  in  print 
as  if  they  were  sitting  by  their  fire-side.  All 
this  gave  a  very  rude  shock  to  tlie  whole  of  tbe 
governing  powers.  Royalty  was  pulled  down) 
nobility  was  pulled  down.  The  bi^ops  and  the 
church  got  mixed  up  in  the  degrading  niflHi 
The  military  and  naval  shine  had*  been  rubbed 
off  by  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mift 
ClahkEj  and  more  especially  by  the  Auiericn 
war  and  its  interestirig  events^;  so. that  here  xm 
a  change  altogether,  amounting-  to  a-,  complete 
revolution  in  the  minds  of  thepeople  with«regvd 
to  all  their  rulers  of  every  description  ;  and  tilii 
aflhir  of  the  queen  was. so  uovd,  so  interestingi 
such  an  irresistible  bait  to  curiosity,  that,  befoif 
it  was  over,  all  the  foibles,  all  the  vices,  of  all-ovr 
rulers,  of  every,  description^  became  intiinateijf 
known  in  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom.  This 
^ery  important  change  in  the  minds  of  the  peopk 


fMras  one  'df  the  great -causes  of  those  measures', 
««Mtich  hffvie  stnee  been  adopted,  and  «are  (1834) 
i«botftto  be  adopted. 

422.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  hidtory  of  the 
^lirooeedmgs  against  the  queen,  we  must  go  bacfk 
ttt>  the  time  of  her  going  abroad,  in  1814,  and  to 
icIk  OBSUse  of  her  going  abroad ;  and  these  We 
^flbtfil  find  stated  in  paragraphs  from  158  to  200, 
moltnrve.     From  the  disclosures  which  now  took 
^plaoe,  -it  appears  thait  the  •moment  «he  was  got 
wbroad,  at  the  suggestion  'Of  Canning,  and  by 
<Che   coneurrenft    advice    of    WfiiTuaKAj)    and 
Skouoham,  she   w;ts  beset  with   spies.     This 
^urotitd  -naturally  be  the  case  3  but,  at  any  rate,  h 
was  proved  to  have  been  the  case.     The  old  king 
4vaving  died  in  January  lS20,'her  husband  becfraie 
'king;  and,  of  course,  she  became  gueen.     Itn^ 
?mediately  -an  underhand  negotiation  was  set  oh 
foot  to  keep -her  upon  the -Continent ;  to  prevent 
4ier  from  coming  to  England ;  and,  if  «he  did  not 
consent  to  that,  she  was  threatened  with  a  pro^ 
aecution  for  adulterous  intercourse,  which,  'she 
WAS  tf>ld,  was  high  treason,  and  for  which,  of 
course,  her  life  might  be  taken.     This  negotia* 
tion  ^  4ier  li^teiftng  to  these  poposals,  and  that, 
coo,  from  January  to  June ;  her  remaining  upon 
tkte  Continent  all  this  time ;  her  hesitating  for 
five  long  months  before  she  came  to  assume  her 
Tights   as  queen  ;     her  patiently  foregoing  this 
fMiwer  of  triumphing  over  "U'HE  soVftaEiGN," 
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was  never  noticed  as  an  argument  against  her; 
but  it  was,  in  reality,  the  most  suspidous  dr- 
cumstance  of  all ;  for  where  was  there  a  wonua 
ever  before  heard  of  in  the  whole  world  who 
would  have  deferred,  for  a  moment,  the  oppoiw 
tunity  of  assuming  her  rights  as  queen,  and  of 
seeing,  crouching  at  her  feet,  those  vile  courtien 
who  had  abandoned  her,  when  they  saw  no  pm> 
pect  of  such  elevation  ?  Where  did  the  woiid 
ever  before  hear  of  a  woman  who  would  content 
to  live  about  from  tavern  to  tavern,  unnoticed 
even  by  the  petty  princes  of  Italy,  when  she 
could  at  once  be,  in  reality,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
all  her  rights  as  queen  of  the  kingdom  whick 
was  bowed  to  by  them  all  ? 

423,  She  was  always,  from  the  time  of  her 
quitting  England,  in  correspondence^  as  it  afb> 
wards  appeared,  with  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 
mentioned  with  so  much  honour  in  the  former 
part  of  this  history.  His  advice  (always  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  conviction  that  all  the  nimoiui 
against  her  were  founded  in  falsehood)  was,  thit 
f>he  should  come  to  England  at  once.  He  well 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  people  with  r^ard 
to  her^  and  with  regard  to  her  husband ;  and  her 
return  was  most  anxiously  desired  by  every 
friend  of  popular  rights.  At  last,  early  in  June 
1820,  she  sent  for  the  alderman,  who  met  her  at 
some  part  of  Mont  Bied,  and  came  on  with  her 
to  St.  Omers,  in  France,  at  which  they  arrived 
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von  1.  of  June.  St.  Ombrs  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  Calais;  and  she  had  resolved  to  go  off  as 
Quickly  as  possible  to  Calais,  and  from  Calais 
to  England.  In  the  meanwhile  a  courier  arrived 
from  Brougham,  who  followed  it  in  person,  and 
got  to  St.  Omers  on  the  3.  of  June.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lord  Hutchinson,  the  per- 
kinal  and  bosom  friend  of  the  king.  She  had  an 
audience  with  these  two,  in  which  it  was  pro^ 
posed  to  her  that  she  should  receive  a  pension  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  upon  condition  that 
ahe  should  renounce  her  title  as  queen,  refrain 
from  using  the  name  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng*^ 
land,  and  never  return  to  this  country.  And,  in 
the  event  of  her  not  agreeing  to  these  terms,  she 
was  told  that  the  moment  she  set  her  foot  in 
Great  Britain,  a  message  would  be  sent  down  to 
parliament,  and  in  all  probability  proceedings 
would  be  commenced  against  her. 

424.  She  left  Lord  Hutchinson  and  this 
talking  lawyer,  who  had  now  been  appointed,  at 
his  own  request,  her  attorney-general,  without 
giving  them  any  answer ;  but,  to  their  great  as- 
tonishment, looking  out  of  the  windows  of  theif 
hotel,  very  soon  afterwards,  while  they  were 
waiting  for  her  answer,  they  saw  her  drive  by  as 
fast  as  possible  towards  Calais,  leaving  her  at* 
tomey-general  behind  her.  Arrived  at  Calais^ 
she  went  instantly  on  board,  and  arrived  at 
Dover,  after  a  short  passage*    When  she  got  to 
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o'dock  at  night; 

carriages  to  go 

',  and  though  the 

being  pat  on  bond 

the  Saaday  nigh^ 


af  tke  mutvamemis  of  fie 
bctng  well  acquainted 
hosband  with  r^aid  (o 
ako  well  acquainted  witk 
Che  Coodaent  are  capahb 
When  the  militaiy  oooh 
offeved  her  a  guard  of 
it,  ao  the  groond   that  Ac 
had  Heated  her  with  studied 
throogfa  France.    Her 
i^ht ;  fbr^  at  Cajlais,  orden 
ta  ahow  her  no  mark  of  le- 
threatened  to  impriaoo  aa; 
ID  do  it.     Her  promptitude 
this  troable:    she   cauae  to 
her  hasband's  friend,   Loid 
UctcaissoXy  had  oome  from  England  in  tk 
lessel  with  her  attorner-gieQeral,  and  hod 
fiDam  Calais  to  St.  Oiisrs  together  b  tiht 
she  safdr  landed  at  Dovbr,  k& 
if  they  chose,  in  the  same  maa- 
her  Italian  domestiGs,  and  cooh 
Imndfaij  escorted  by  Mr.  AlderaMO 
Wood  and  Lady  Anns  Haiulton.    After  aH 
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lie,  the  wonder  of  erery  sensible  man  was  that 
BliouGttAM  was  still  her  attorney-general,  and 
ttMthe  was  so  to  the  end  of  her  life :  she  had  wit^ 
giMt  quickness  of  perception,  great  resolution  ; 
iMt  <she  appears  to  hare  been  deficient  in  that 
Mber  reason,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  the  only 
•#aree  of  safety,* 

•425.  The  moment  she  landed  at  Dover  the 

•Kdltation  of  the  people  began.     Her  progress 

toliondon,  where  she  arrived  on  the  6.  of  June, 

^ims  one  unbroken  triumphal  procession ;  and,  at 

i    Isftt,  two -hundred  thousand  persons,  at  the  least, 

,   received  her  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  would 

(   iMve  conducted  her  into  her  husband's  then  pa- 

I  faille,  in  Pall  Mall,  had  she  not  been  prevailed 

I  mi,  contrary  to  her  own  wishes,  not  to  go  into 

I    that  palace,  but  to  go  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Alder- 

f    man  Wood,  which  was  situated  in  South  Auo- 

&«¥^treet,  near  to  Hyde-park,     The  joy  of  the 

people,  of  all  ranks,  except  nobility,  clergy,  and 

the  ai my  and  the  navy,  who  in  fact  were  theirs, 

was  boundless ;  and  they  expressed  it  in  every 

poesible  way  that  people  can  express  their  joy. 

Thev  had  heard  the  rumours  about  a  lewd  life, 

mid  about  an  adulterous  intercourse.  They  could 

Hii^t  but  believe  that  there  was  some  foundation 


'  *  A  paxtieul«r  and  full  account  of  all  these  proceedings  will 
he  found  in  **  Cobbett's  Register/'  vol.  36,  from  pages  938  to 
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for  something  of  this  kind ;  but  they^  in  their 
justice,  went  back  to  the  time  when  she  was  in  fact 
turned  out  of  her  husband's  house,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  without  blame  of  any  sort  ever  having 
been  imputed  to  her.  They  compared  what  thef 
bad  heard  of  the  wife  with  what  they  had  seend 
the  husband ;  and  they  came  to  their  detemi* 
nation  accordingly^  As  far  as  related  to  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  they  cared  not  i 
atraw :  they  took  a  large  view  of  the  matter: 
they  went  over  her  whole  history :  they  deter* 
mined  that  she  had  been  wronged^  and  they  re* 
solved  to  uphold  her« 

426.  All  efforts  having  failed  to  keep  her  out 
of  England,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  get  her 
out  of  it,  she  having  got  in  ;  and  to  effect  this 
object  all  manner  <tf  means  were  employed.  Tint 
parliament  was  sitting.    Lord  Livbrpool,  who 
was  the  prime  minister,  of  coarse  took  the  lead  in 
tiie  House  of  Lords*    Lord  CastjLiBrbagh,  who 
was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  was 
what  they  call  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Gun- 
mons.    Both  bodies  were  thrown  into  utter  con* 
fusion.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  hal 
too  much  sense  to  wish  to  convulse  the  country 
with  this  terrible  subject;  there  as  no  doubt  that 
tiiey  would,  if  they  could,  have  quieted  the  kingi 
jmd  lecondled  him  to  a  sort  of  life^  auch  as 
Idogsof  France,  and  Charles  the  Second,  led 
with  thdr  queens.     But  tbere  were  Whigs 
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in  existence !  Whigs  always  wanted  places, 
tind  were  always  very  little  scrupulous  of  the 
means  by  which  they  got  them.  In  short,  if 
those  who  were  in  power  would  not  have  obeyed 
the  king,  he  knew  that  those  who  were  out  of 
power  would  obey  him ;  so  that  the  ministers  re- 
solved to  get  her  out  of  the  country  if  they 
eould,  to  make  her  relinquish  the  title  of  queen  ; 
mnd  if  they  could  not  effect  this,  to  bring  her  to  a 
trial. 

427.  First,  however,  the  expatriation-project 
had  to  be  tried.  The  two  Houses  paused  for  a 
while,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  for  negotia- 
tion with  the  queen.  The  king  (on  the  6.  of 
June),  as  soon  as  the  queen  arrived  in  England, 
sent  a  message  to  the  two  Houses,  stating  that 
he  had  sent  to  them  certain  papers,  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  while  abroad,  and  that 
*^  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  two 
*^  Houses  would  do  that  which  the  justice  of  the 
*^  case,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown^ 
*^  might  require/*  The  queen  sent  her  message^ 
demanding  the  enjoyment  of  her  rights  as  queen, 
and  treating  the  supposed  charges  against  her  as 
false.  After  this  the  two  Houses  did  nothing  ia 
the  matter  until  a  negotiation  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  ministers  on  one  side,  and  the 
queen  on  the  other.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Castl£R£agh  were  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ters }  and  Brougham  and  Djsnman  (the  latter 
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liaving  beea  appeinted  h^r  soliciCor^general  W 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Alderman  Woob)  on  the  put 
of  the  queen.  The  papers  reiating^  to  this  ueg^ 
tiatiou,  the  fir»t  dale  b^ng  on  the  9.  of  Jooi^ 
aud  the  laat  on  the  19.  of  June,  will  all  h 
found  in  Cobbeifs  Reffister^  voL  36,  from  piy 
1060  to  page  1096.  From  theee  papen  it 
clearly  appears,  that  Brougham  and  Drkiuh 
consented  to  the  queen's  going  out  of  the  coMh 
try,  upon  certain  conditions ;  namely,  that  shi 
should  receive  a  pension  of  fifty  thooBiiMl 
pounds  a  year,  olear  of  ail  deductians^  provided 
her  name  were  inserted  in  the  Litmr^  in  Ac 
Common  Prayer  Book.  They  stickled  for  an  ia- 
troduction  of  the  queen  at  foreign  courts,  by  ov 
foreign  ministers.  But  tlie  sum  and  substaact 
was,  that  these  advisers  of  the -queen  did  piopoie 
terms  by  which  she  was  to  quit  the  country  fiv 
ever,  and  renounce  her  rights  as  queen;  tim 
they  did  positively  agree  that  she  would  go  if  hii 
jpension  was  assured  to  her,  and  if  she  were  iiH 
troduced  to  foreign  courts,  or  to  oue  foreigB 
court,  as  Queen  of  Bngland.  The  ministers  weuU 
not  consent  to  this  ;  not  consent  even  to  this-; 
but  they  did  consent  that  to  some  oue  govern* 
ment  of:  the  Milanese  or  Roman  territory  tbi 
kung  would  consent  to  cause  official  commonicar 
tioB  to  be  made  of  iier  legal  cbaractec  as 
queen. 
428.  Yet  it  was  feared,  and  particularly  by  ncv 
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that  she  would  go,  even  on  these  dishonourable 
tenns.  Every  effort  that  I  could- make  in  public 
I'  made  to  prevent  this;  and  I  made  every  effbrt 
Hi  private  also.  Prom  the  first  landing  of  tHe 
queen  I  perceived  that  every  thing  dltpended 
upon  her  remaining  here ;  that^  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, she  would  be  blasted  for  ever  if  she  went 
away  on  any  terms ;  for  what  woman  ever  abanf> 
doned  a  crown  and  a  kingdom  if.  there  were  not 
9am€  motive  which  she  dared  not  avow?  But 
this  was  not  all :  if  she  went  away  it  was  pullingv 
Vf  down  who  had  upheld  her  ;  and  it  was  Iteing 
a  most  powerful  means  of  mortifying  and  inflict- 
ing just  punishment  upon  our  pditical  enemies^ 
T^te  papers  relating  to  this  n^BjOtiation  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  on  the  morning  of  the^ 
20«  of  June.  The  peof^Ie  did  net  stop^  to  loofk  ab 
tkke  terms:  itwas  enough  for  them  that  she  bad 
consented  to  go  on  any  terms.  TTiey  belicvedl 
that  she  had  so  consented ;  and  though  «he  after^ 
wards  authorized  Mr.  Alderman  Woob  to  pobHsh^ 
that  she  never  had  given  her  consent  to  go,  Tbe- 
Ueved  tlien,  ai>d  I  still  believe,  that  she  must  bfare> 
given  her  consent.  The  negotiations  contimied' 
from  9.  to  19.  of  June,,  and  it  is^  impossible^ 
to  believe  that  she  would  not  every  day  see  what* 
bad  been  done,  as  all  that  was  done  bad  been 
done  in  turiting^  It  was  at  this  critical  moment 
that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  private 
communication  to  the  queeny  and  to*laybefote 
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429.  This,  observe,  was  on  20.  of  June; 
and,  in  the  Register  of  24.  of  June  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  late  negotiations.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  basis  of  those  negotiations  was 
this  ;  that  the  queen  should  R£sio:e  abroad^ 
It  was  upon  that  basis  that  she  had  consented  to 
a  negotiation  !  Upon  this  subject  I  published^ 
on  23.  of  June;  for,  though  the  Register  is 
dated  on  24.  it  got  to  her  hands  on  23. ;  in  that 
Register  I  published  an  article,  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  which  was  this;  namely,  that  if  she 
agreed,  on  any  terms,  to  go  abroad,  her  character 
would  be  blasted  for  ever ;  and,  besides  this,  her 
j)ension  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  taken  from 
her. 

430.  In  this  state  of  things,  she  being  terrified 
at  this  idea,  and  {she  herself)  not  having  yet 
agreed  to  go  away;  or,  at  least,  not  having  given  a 
decisive  answer  upon  the  point,  the  ministers  re- 
sorted to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  passed  a 
resolution,  on  22.  of  June,  the  substance  of  which 
resolution  was,  that  the  queen  might  safely  accept 
of  the  propositions  of  the  ministers  if  the  House 
of  Commons  advised  her  so  to  do  ;  which  puts  one 
in  mind  of  a  song  in  a  play :  *^  I  am  your  priest, 
and  your  conscience  is  mine.^*  They  told  her 
that  her  yielding  to  the  propositions  of  the  mi- 
nisters, and  going  abroad,  if  done,  with  their  ad- 
vice, *^  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  in* 
'^  diaate  any  unsh  to  shrink  from  inquiry;  but 
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*^  would  only  be  deeeied  to  affoid  a  reneii^ 
.'*  proof  of  the  desire  which  her  Mapesty  hti 
/^been  graciously  pleased  to  expreas^  to  mhmk 
*^  her  own  wishes  to  the  authortty-  of  parUar 
"inent!" 

431.  I,  who  bad  read  this  reeoiuiion  oi  2% 
and  who  knew  that  the  resolution  would  breath 
ried  to  her  on  24.,  wrote  to  her  the  following  let* 
ter  early  in  the  morning  of  23^,  and  took  can 
that  the  letter  reached  her  hands  :— 


it 
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Tbe  writer  of  this  paper  begs  leave  most  humbly  to  state 
**  to  ber  Majesty,  the  Que«n : 

.    **  That  the  understood  deterrainatioii  of  her  M»j«8tjr  mi  u 
**  go  out  of  the  kingdom  has  produced  a  return  of  that  pvblie 

feeliog  which  was,  for  a  moment,  banished,  by  tbe  repoftof 

ber  Majesty's  intended  departure ; — that  tbe  object  of  Mr; 
•*  Wilberforce^s  motion  is  clearly  eeoQ  through  :hj  tbe  puUie, 
«  who  bare  no  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  effect,  bysuppU- 
"  cati<m,  that  which  it  is  perceived  cannot  be  effected  hj 
*'  throats; — that  it  is  tbe  opinion- of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
V  that  the  addrest,  moved  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  is  inteoded  to 
*'  place  ber  Majesty  in  this  dilemma,  namely,  to  give  vp  tetU 
**  ministers,  or  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  Comtnons  by  rejecttcg 
*'  their  advice ;  and  that,  therefore,  mueh  will  d^-pead  on  the 
^'  answer  which  her  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  give  to  that 
**  address. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  too  much  sagacity  not  to  peiceire  k 
«'  piege  (the  snare).  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  advice  in  this  ad<* 
"  dress  be  followed,  another  address  will  soon  find  its  way  to 
**  ber  Majesty,  from  tbe  same,  or  from  a  similar,  souroe,  if 
*'  any  similar  source  be  to  be  found  in  tbe  world  ;  and  that 
^*  thus,  if  her  Majesty  give  way  now,  addresa  after  addnes 
*l  will  folbw,  till  ber  Majesty  be  addressed  out  of  all  bar 
**  rights,  and,  finally,  out  of  England. 

**  To  prevent  a  result  so  injurious  to  her  Majesty  and  so 
*«  aiU«tiDg  to  his  Majesty \i  loyal  sul]ijeeta#  the  wmtm  of  this 


'^  paper  presomes  humbly  to  express^fttt'iopiaionk  thM  the  «&•' 
**  Bw«r  to  this  address  sfaocdd  'explicitly  reject  the  admee  'eon* 
'^tainedin  the  address ;  should  do- this  in  a-manner^aloiililed' 
**  to  iiatter,  rather  than  wound;  the  pride  of  the  Hense;  and' 
"  should  contain  (inctdmta%)  an  «xpres8ion*of!ier Majesty's 
^  fixed  determination  to  remain-  at  home — that  word' so' sweet 
^to  EngHsh  ears»  and  so  electrifjing if  it^wero^teoomA-irBbiiL 
^'the  pen  of  her  Majesty. 

**  Ait  answer  of  this  description  weuMv  It  is  heKeTed",  put  a 
•^  stop  to  the  efibrts  of  Mt.  WitberfOree.  The  writer  of  liis 
**  paper,  relying  oa  her  Majesty's  great  goodiiess  and'niM- 
**  gence,  has  enclosed  a  paper,  contaimttg  whet  he  thUs* 
"  would  be  a  suitable  answer,  which,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
•<  denoe,  he  humbly  submits  to.her  Majeatyfs  superioc  Jiidg- 
"  meut. 

*'  If  her  Majesty  thought  proper  to  jield,  npon  this  oooa* 
^'^sioB^  to  any  feeling  other  than,  that  of  her  benigntty,  hm 
*^  Majesty  would  have  a  fair  oppoctumty  of  observing  upott 
**  the  singularity  of  the  circumatance,  that  though  her  Ma- 
"jesty  has  lately  become  Queen,  has  elao  lately  arrived  fiem 
**  abroad,  tnd  has  still  more-  recendy  ssnt  a  message  taih^ 
**  House,  her  Majesty 'has  never  heard  from  the  House,  until 
"  it  thought  proper  to  wait  upon  her  with  an  humble  addfesi 
**  advising  her  to  surrender  a  part  of 'her  rigkttm 

"  The  other  course  ma|r,  >ow«yer,  be  the  best ;  though  th« 
*'  writer  of  this  paper  ought  not  to  disguise  from  her  Miyesty; 
"  that  it  is  his  decided  opinion,  that  her  Majesty  wilT  gain 
"  nothing  by  ber  being  advised  to  appear  to  do  any^  thiii|p 
'<  out  ofcomplaisanee  to  tis  Parliawtent. 

"  Wn.  COBB£XT. 

«*  London,  fS.  June,  18«0." 


PROPOSED  ANSWER. 

**  GeNTLEMSN  op  the  HoVSS  Of  C0MM0}iS» 

"  Accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  loyal,  dutiful,  and 
"  affectionate  address. 
"  If,  as  te  points  imsMdiatelyi  peculiarly,  and  excluaira^ 
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*'  affecting  my  own  personal  feelingff  and  dependent  on  % 
'f  sense  of  female  honour,  I  decline  to  avail  mjself  of  adviea 
"  suggested  by  your  kind  soUcitade  for  my  comfort  and  tm* 
*'  quiUity,  be  assured  that  I  retain  a  firm  and  unalierable  n- 
liance  on  your  integrity  and  wisdom. 

In  the  many  and  deep  sorrows  and  afflictions  with  wbieb 
*'  it  has  pleased  FroTidence  to  yisit  me,  I  haye  derived  un- 
"  speakable  consolation  from  the  warm  and  constant  atSadi* 
«'  meat  of  this  loyal,  just,  and  generous  people,  of  whom  joa 
*'  are  the  faithful  representatiyes,  and  to  cherish  and  liye  it 
«<  home  with  whom  will  be  the  chief  happiness  of  the  ze* 
"  mainder  of  my  days." 

432.  On  the  24.,  the  day  after  this  letter 
was  written,  the  deputation  of  the  Commons, 
consisting  of  Wilberforce,  Stuart  Wortuby, 
Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and  Bankbs,  wuted  upon 
the  queen,  by  order  of  the  House,  with  the 
address,  or  rather  resolution,  of  the  22, 
Brougham,  and  the  rest  of  her  lawyers,  had 
prepared  an  answer;  but  the  queen  had  got  her 
answer  written  upon  paper,  laid  upon  the  table 
in  the  room  into  which  the  lawyers  were  to  be 
shown.  The  answer  was  not  that  which  I  had 
written,  nor  did  it  express  a  determination  not  to 
qmt  England:  it  was  badly  hooked  together^ 
but  it  contained  the  main  thing,  namely,  that  in 
a  case  where  her  honour  was  concerned,  she 
would  not  alhwthemto  bejudgeSyUnd  that  sheum 
determined  not  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  an) 
of  the  essential  privileges  as  queen.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  queen  was  cheered  by  the  news  of 
what  happened  to  the  deputation*    They  weie 
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hooted^  and  were  actually  spitten  upon,  by  such 
inasses  of  people  as  are  seen  no  where  but  in 
London.  Men  were  appointed  to  carry  long 
poles  with  green  bags  suspended  from  the  ends 
of  them;  and  the  coachmen  of  the  deputies 
were  compelled  to  go  at  a  snail's  pace,  in  order 
that  the  deputies  might  have  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  people.  This  scene 
took  place  in  one  of  the  Portland  streets,  at 
the  house  of  Lady  Anns  Hamilton,  where  the 
queen  then  lodged.  Still,  however,  there  was 
great  anxiety  entertained,  and  particularly  by 
me,  that  she  would  be  prevailed  on  to  go  abroad; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  25.  of  June,  I  wrote  her 
the  following  letter : 


<( 


The  writer  of  this  paper  begs  leave  most  humbly  to  state 
*'  to  her  Majesty,  the  Quee   : 

"  That  her  Majesty's  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
V  of  Commons  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  public,  in  as 
"  far  as  it  contains  a  rejection  of  the  advice  of  the  House  ; 
<'  that,  however,  great  anxiety  stills  prevails  on  the  subject  of 
«  her  Majesty's  possible  intentions  as  to  going  abroad  ;  that  the 
"  public  are  all  alive  upon  this  great  point;  that  it.  is  of  the 
"  utmost  importance  that  no  doubt  should  longer  exist  on  the 
**  subject  j  that  aU  such  doubt  would  at  once  be  removed  by 
"  an  expression  of  her  Majesty,  on  the  first  proper  occasion, 
**  that  her  Majesty  has  resolved  not  to  go  abroad^ 

*'  The  writer  of  this  paper  thinks  it  right,  that  her  Majesty 
"  should  be  informed,  that  her  strength  and  safety  lie  in  the 
"  public  opinion ;  that  the  Parliament  will  do  notlUng  for  her 
"  except  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  public  opinion  -,  that  the 

ministers  were  checked  only  by  that  decided  expression  of 

public  opinion  which  her  Majesty's  arrival  called  forth,  and 
*'  for  which  they  were  not  prepared ;  that  to  yield  to  anything 
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ia  ordar  to  pldue  tha  PHtflnrnMot  woold  onljr  diiplB«i.te 
"  pid>lU  tb« moce  on  that  very  account;  that  the  ionx fliaii- 
"  bezs  who  carried  the  resolution  to  her  Majes^  very  nu- 
**  Towly  escaped  being  personally  handled  by-  the  peopW;  tkA 
*'  they  made  their  escape  all  four  in  onm  emrriag^;  that  tke 
"  pec^pls  leur  ermchoient  a  la'figur€.(spit*uk  their  faces)  as.At)r 
"  drove  along  the  street ;  that  these  four  worthy  delegates  of 
"  the  House  returned  home  actually  ooyered  with'spitlle ;  tihat 
*^  it  is  dear*  therefore,  that  to  recede  at  the  reqneettol  thi 
"  Parliament  would  be  to  make  a  useless  sacrifice. 

"  It  is  very  clearly  seen  by  the  public  that  her  Majestf's 
"  enemies  want  but  one  thin":,  namely,  to  get  her  ottt  if  lit 
"  cmimtrff ;  because  they  wall  know  that  she  would  then  be^iil• 
"  stantly  deserted  by  the  people.  It  is  clear  lalao.  that  nalea 
"  her  Majes^  go  away,  nobody  can  get  money  or  honomn  ty 
"  admting  her  to  go!  For  these  reasons  it  will  neceasMAf 
**  fbUofP,  that  eveiy  art  which  hateed  cameaggeat,  and  wlask 
'*  perfidy  can  put  in  motion,  will  be  employed,  to  inimoe  her 
**  Majesty  to  depart,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  persuade  the  people  iket 
**  she  is  willing  to  depart.  The  effect  eren  of  tlm-  lael  woiii 
be  most  injurious  to  her  Majesty ;  and,  therefore,  efieetaal 
measures  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  taken  to  renoTa 
"  from  the  public  mind  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
"  The  Ministers  are  in  a  state  of  difficidty  not  posaiUe  to 
describe.  They  cannot  extricate  themaelTea  from  that  dif^ 
ficulty.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Qne^ii,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  remain  in  her  present  atdtode  for 
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dnyn.  Her  Majesty  ought  to  make  no  overturee  fbt  negetia- 
tion;  and  if  her  Majesty  find  that  the  Parliament  is  mimt 
to  be  prorogued,  she  ought  then  to  make,  before  they  separate, 
a  formal  demand  of  her  rights  and  pririleges,  of  which  a 
fuU  detail- ought  to  be  given. 
"  If  this  line  be  pursued  with  firmness,  a  short  time  will 
**  give  her  Majesty  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  rights  and 
*'  privileges;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  her  Majesty  is  aafe  in 
**  the  love  and  admiration  of  this  generous  people,  wh6are  mil 
"  for  her,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Wm.  COBBEXT. 

**«5.  Jane,  1820." 
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4S2<  This ietterwaa not ivithoutitsrsalutaryaud 
jnosticoHxplete  effeet;  It  reeommends  Irer taking 
att  early  opporismity  puUicIy  to  express  iier  de^ 
termination  not  to  go  abroad  any.  more^  ISds 
opportunity  was  very,  soon  offered  her,  in  an  ad4> 
dvess  to  her  from  the  city  of  London^  by^.  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen^  common  council,  and 
livery^  and  agreed  to  at:  a  common  hall.  l%is 
address,  and  the  ansiver,  will  be  found  \n  Oob'f 
ieit^s  Reffi^er^  voVxm^  S6y  page  1237;  and  in 
this  answer  she  made  the  declaration,  in  these 
words:  "In  the  many  and  deep  sorrows  and 
^*  aflKctioBS  with  which  it  has:  pleased  Providence 
"  to  visit  me,  I  have  derived  unspeakable  couso^ 
*^  latioB  from  the  zealous  and  constant  attach^ 
"  ment  of  this  warm-hearted^  just^  and  generous 
.  ^^  people,  to  live  at  home  wiih^  and  to  cherish 
"  whom^  will  be  the  chief  h^xppiness  of  there** 
^^  maiader  of  my  days  J' 

434.  Thus  slie  was  fixed :  thus  this  grand  poitH 
was  decided,  to  the  lacerating  mortification  of  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  corruption,  and  tot  he mor- 
tification of  nobody  more  than  to  that  o>f  the  "  legal 
advisers  of  her  majesty '' ;  who  were  fairly  beaten 
liere,  and  beaten,  too,  by  the  man  whom  they  hated 
mof  e.than  they  hated  adders  and  toads^  I  will  not 
pf«tend  that  vindictive  feeling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  conduct  upon  this  occasion.  I  had 
be^i  twoyears  in  jail,  and  had  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  fine  besides^  for  an  act  wfakirmertted  this 
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appUuse  and  admiration  of  all  good  men,  and 
this  king  had  my  thousand  pounds  in  his  podL^ 
I  had  been  driven  across  the  Atlantic  ;  I  had  been 
stripped  of  every  fEutiung  I  had  in  the  worU; 
Ihadbeen  tomfirommy&rm^  to  eamwiuchlhad 
worked  like  ahorse  for  twenty  years  ;  I  had  been 
made  a  bankrupt,  and  was  then  in  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench,  in  consequence  of  these  two 
Houses,  and  thb  king,  having  passed  laws  to 
enable  Sidmouth  and  Castlbrbagh  to  put  me 
in  a  dungeon  at  their  pleasure.     I  will  not  pit* 
tend  that  the  feeling  created  by  these  injuries 
had  no  effect  upon  my  conduct  here  ;  and,  fot 
what  purpose  has  God  placed  resentment  in  the 
breast  of  man,  if  it  be  not  to  prevent  oppression, 
by  showing  those  who  possess  power  that  they 
are  not  always  safe  to  exercise  it  in  the  doing  of 
wrong  ?     How  would  it  be  possible  for  justice 
long  to  continue  in  the  world,  if  those  who  have 
power  were  always  safe  from  the  resentment  of 
the  oppressed  ? 

435.  But,  leaving  this  out  of  the  questimi, 
what  part  more  friendly  could  I  have  acted  to- 
wards this  poor  queen  ?  The  king  had  distincdy 
accused  her^  in  his  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
he  had  consented  to  her  having  a  pension,  and 
not  to  prosecute  her,  if  she  would  go  away  OMii 
live  out  of  the  hingdom.  Where  is  there  a 
human  being  who  would  not  have  concluded  that 
the  was  conscious  of  her  guilty  if  she  had  gone 
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away  ?  No  matter  on  what  terms :  every  one 
Would  have  concluded  that  she  was  conscious  of 
guilt ;  and  that  very  people  who  sustained  her 
vnth  so  much  generosity,  and  such  matchless  re^ 
ik>hition.  would  never  have  consented  to  her  re* 
ceiving  one  farthing  out  of  their  earnings  in 
the  way  of  pension.  Therefore,  I  was  a  faithful 
adviser  of  the  queen,  at  the  same  time  I  availed 
myself  of  her  cause  to  further  what  I  deemed 
the  political  interests  of  the  people. 

436.  The  queen  having  come  to  this  deter- 
mination, the  prosecution  of  her  was  determined 
on.  And  it  was  determined  to  proceed  by  way 
of  act  of  parliament  s  that  is  to  say,  to  pass  a 
law,  pronouncing  the  queen  guilty  of  adulte- 
rous intercourse,  and  to  degrade  her  from  the 
rank  of  queen;  and  further,  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  her  and  the  king.  This  mode  of 
trying  and  of  punishing  criminals  is  by  no  means 
new.  It  has  often  been  resorted  to  in  past  ages; 
and  there  may  arise  cases  when  it  is  proper  to 
employ  it.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  impropeir  to 
do  it  in  this  case,  had  there  been  good  grounds 
for  the  proceeding.  Such  an  act  is  called  a 
"  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties ";  and  such  a 
bill,  in  the  following  words,  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  6.  of  July,  1820. 

THE  BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 

*'  Whereas,  in  the  year  1814,  ber  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia 
<'  EUzabetb,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen  Con- 
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<*  MTt  of -ibis  realm,  beiag.st  Milan,  la  Italy,  engv^ed  is  ha 
'*  aerric^y  in  a  menial  aituaiion^  cme  Bartolomo  PergiBi, 
"  otberwiae  Bartolomo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  loir  sUtioB, 
*'  w]i#  bad  before  served  in  a  aimilar  capacrt  j : 
.  "  And  wbereaa,  after  tbe  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  ote* 
'*  wise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  bad  «o  entered  tbe  aerrice  of  luv 
Royal  Higbneaa  tlie  aaid  Prineesa  of  Walea,  a  most  uakt- 
comiog-  and  diagaating  intimacy  coimneBced  betweaa  Imt 
Royal  Higbaeas  and  tbe  aaid  Bartolomo  Fer^ami,  otbarmn 
"  Bartolomi  Bergami : 

*'  And  wbereas  her  Royal  Higbneaa  not  only  adraaoedtk 
f'  laaid  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otberwiae  Bartolomo  Bergaai,  tt 
"  a  bigb  station  in  bar  Boyal  Higbneaa '•  bouaehold,  aad  r^ 
"  ceired  bim  into  her  aerrice,  andlbat  in  big^b  and  coofidea- 
"  dal  situations  about  ber  Royal  Highneaa's  perioa,  batbe- 
'^alowad  npon  bim  other  great  and  eztraordjaaay  maiiai  of 
"  fliYour  and  diatinction,  obtained  for  liinL'Ordera  of  kaigtot 
"  hood  and  titles  of  honour,  and  conferred  upoa  him.  a  pi^ 
"  tended  order  of  knighthood,  which  her  R6yal  Highness  bii 
^*takea  upon  hersetf  to  inatitnte,  natboot  anjr  jost  or  lavM 
"  autbori^. 

"  And.  whereas  ber  ssid  Royal  Highness,  whilst  tbe  said 
"  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartoldmo  Bergami,  wn  it 
**  her  aaid  senrioe^  further  uamindfU  of:  her  exalted  raak  ssi 
"  station,  and  of  her  -duty  ta  your  Mijeaty,  ,and  whoUf  n* 
**  gardless  of  ber  own  honour  and  character,  conducted  hendf 
"  towards  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergaraf,  otherwise  Bartolosm 
**  Bergami,  and  in  other  respeeu,  both  in  public  and-prtfali^ 
*'  in  tbe  various  places  and  countries  wbich  her  Rojtl 
"  Highness  visited,  with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity 
**-and  freedom,  and  carried  on  a  liceatious,  diagracefiri,  asd 
"  adelterous  intercourse  with  tbe  said,  Bartolomo  Pergaaii 
**  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  which,  conttaued  .for>a  loaf 
"  period  of  time  during  ber  Royal  Highnesa*8  residence 
*'  abroad,  by  w-hich  condnct  ofher  aaid  Royal  Higfaaeaa,  gresl 
"  scandal. and  dishonour  have  been  brought  apo»  yoarM^ 
'*  jestj*s  family  and  this  kingdom.  Therefore,  to  manifest 
'*  our  daep  sense  of  such  acandalaae,  diagraeefal,  aad.Ttcioos 
"vaaduat  aa  the  part  of  her  aaid  Ma^y,  by  -which  aha  bu 
^' ▼tolaUdithadatj  she  owed  to  yourMajaaty,  aad  has  Kir 
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"  d^re^lierselltiBsi^ertfaj of  the.exsUad  rai^  aad-sUitioii^  oi 
**  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm*  and  to  evinco  oar  just  regtid 
"  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  honoar  of  this  nation, 
'^  we>  your  Majesty's  most  dutiM' and  IcMrtd  subjects,  tb« 
^'  Lorda^Spkitoftl  and  Temporal  asd  Commoiis  in- Ptirlianeat 
**  assembled,  do  hereby  intreat  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be 
*'  enacted,  and  be  it  ^enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Mi- 
*•*  jesty^  by^VBd  -wtih  th»  advice  and  consent  of . the  Lord8^S|ii« 
**  ritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Patrliar 
"  ment  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  her 
'*  said  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  from  and  aftei^ 
^  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  deprirtdiof 
<*  the  title  of  Queen,,  and  of  iall  the  preroga(i?e8»rigbis»  privi^ 
*'  leges,  and  exemptions  appertaining  to  her  as  Queen  Consort 
'*  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and  after 
^  tbe'paasing  of  this  Act»  for  ever  be  disabled  aad  rendeMd 
*'  incapable  of  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying,  the  same^  Of 
«<  any  of  them.;  and  moreover,  that  the  marriage  between 
**  his  Majesty  and  the  said  Ctooliae  Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  and 
**  the  same  is,  hereby  frem  hence  forth  for  ever  who^  diso 
«<  solved,  annulled,  and  made  yoid,  to  all  intents,  ^coostmo 
'*  tiona,.  and  purposes  whatsoe?er.'' 

437.  Letitbeobserved^thatthequeenrefdsedth^ 
l^ers  made  by  Lord  Hutchinson^  at  St.OMBiEts^ 
on  the  3.  of  June;  that  .she  arrived  in  :Ijond<>B 
on  the  6^ ;  that:  the  king;  setit  his  message  to  the 
two  Houses^  contaiaing/an  aecuiation  against  ber^ 
on.  the  & ;  that  she  rejected  the  advice,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  24. ;  that  she  posi^ 
tively  assured  the;  city  of-  London^,  tliai.  she 
would  nevef.quit  Bngland,  on  the  29.;  and  thai 
the  bsU  of  pains  a»d  penalties  was  brought. in  on 
the  6i  of  July :  so  that  it  is  quite  dear,.,  that  if 
she  would  have  consented  ta.go  away^  she. might 
have  had)fifty  thorvsand  a  year,  ofr  our:  monejrto 
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spend  upon  the  continent^  and  might  have  avoided 
all  prosecution  whatsoever.  But  now  came  her 
trial^  which,  being  resolved  on,  threw  the  whole 
nation  into  a  ferment  by  way  of  preparation  for 
it.  It  was  known  very  quickly,  that  the  wit- 
nesses against  her  were  almost  all  foreigners, 
and  chiefly  Italians;  that  their  depositions  had 
been  taken  at  Milan,  by  agents  sent  out  by 
authority  of  the  king ;  that  the  witnesses  were 
about  to  be  brought  to  England ;  and  that  the 
trial  would  take  place  publicly  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  her  fate  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  that  house.  The  trial  began,  or 
rather  the  proceedings  began,  on  Thursday,  the 
17*  of  August  1820;  and  it  ended  on  Friday  the 
10.  of  November.  There  was  a  seat  prepared 
for  the  queen  on  one  side  of  the  House,  while  the 
place  for  examining  the  witnesses  was  at  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  both  being  at  the  ban 
The  attorney-general,  Gifford,  and  the  soli- 
citor-general, Copley,  conducted  the  cause 
against  the  queen.  She  was  defended  (if  defence 
it  ought  to  be  called)  by  her  two  ^^  legal  ad- 
visers,'' Brougham  and  Dbnman* 

438.  Between  the  6.  of  July,  when  the  bill 
was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time^  and  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  on  the  17*  of 
August,  tlie  press  and  the  people  were  by  no 
means  idle ;  nor  was  the  queen  herself  idle*  She 
took  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Thames^  called  Brandenburgh  Housb« 
To  this  house  processions  of  one  sort  or  another^ 
vnih  addresses,  went  every  day,  except  Sundays ; 
and  sometimes  four  or  five  of  a  day,  each  con-^ 
taining,  on  an  average,  thirty  thousand  people* 
She  was  soon  obliged  to  appoint  certain  days  in 
the  week  for  receiving  addresses.  The  other  daya 
she  devoted  to  rides  into  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  environs.  So  that,  except  in  the 
hours  of  darkness,  she  lived  in  an  incessant  noise 
and  bustle.  Her  husband,  "  the  sovereign/' 
had  some  noise  to  endure  too ;  but  it  was  of  a 
very  different  descriptioi^.  He  passed  his  time 
between  his  palace  in  Pall-mall  and  Windsor 
Park,  where  he  had  what  was  called  **  a  co/- 
tage,'  which  had  cost  probably  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  having  a  horse  barrack  close 
to  it,  filled  with  horse  soldiers,  surrounded  by 
two  barricades,  or  piquet  fences,  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high ;  one  of  these  at  a  distance  from 
the  other  3  the  entrance  through  each  of  which 
was  guarded  by  a  watch-house,  and  a  high  gate 
constantly  locked  up.  Beyond  these,  at  ^  con* 
siderable  distance,  was  a  common  park  fence^ 
forming  another  circle  of  defence,  with  a  locked* 
up  gate,  and  a  guard  there  also.  The  whole  of 
these  fences,  except  the  last,  were  hidden  by 
thickly-planted  trees  and  shrubs;  so  that  ^^THE 
SOVEREIGN  "  was  perfectly  safe,  at  any  rate. 


r 
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in^thetparic^;  aadas  to4m  palace  iiHtMfii^  it  hm 
smroundcd  by  bsrracks ;  and  'tomething  fittk 
short  of  a  batkalioii  weie  oo»t«it)y  MBtMi 
tatevcry  direetion  fromthat  pttlaoe, -aari  at thil 
pataix.  Nevertheless,  the  people  camriied  to 
make  him  hear  the  sound  of  their  ^mees ;  and  to 
■lake  him  feel  vidiat  they  dumght  of  'hhn.  'h 
their  preeessious'tD  and  from^LondDn  to  addisa 
the  queen,  they  'generally  stopped 'oppasUe 4m 
pdaee,  and  in  shoots  to  have  uMule  faim  hear  if 
he  had  heen  in  the  alouds,  they  made  'Mrisc- 
^atnlad'mth  their  way  of  -  thinktng,  and'wifh 
their  resolution  witli  legard  to  him.  lie  wm 
compelled  sometimes  to  go  ifrom  Ltondon  to  IIk 
^^eottage,"  and  from  the  eotti^  to  London. 
He  took  oare  to  move  in  the  *dark  ;  but  it^ms 
surprising  with  ^rhat  acenraoy  the  pec^ie  ascer- 
tained his  intended  movements,  -and  *how  dohr 
theysaluted  himashe:pas8cd  ;  >anditins:  state  of 
thingsactuail y  continued  nninterropted ."foon  die 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  until  after  her 
trial  was  over,  <  and  until  after  iier  foUawtQgof 
that^atal  advice,  which,  finally,  sent  her  out  of 
Uie^^world. 

439.  The  bill  ^of -pains  andtpemdties  c«oited 
the  rage  of  i the  people.:  it  "shooked-: all 'their 
hereditary  prejudices:  it  was  pobliabtng  a  bdl 
of  indictment  on "%.  of  duly,  to  eometm  for 
trial   on   the    17«   of  August::   it  -might  ^kiffict 


okath :  the  indictment  was  founded  on  ^teciret 
eTidenee :  the  Lords  were  the  ^grand  juFy,  the 
petty  jury^and  the  judges.  In  short,  this  mode 
df  proceeding  was  the  very  worsttbat  the  parties 
could  have  adopted  :  the  people  would  have 
waited r patiently  for  a  trial  of  crim.  con.; before  u 
jii^e  and  jury  3  but,  from  this  very  mode  of 
proceeding,  they  concluded  that  the  queen  was 
innocent,  and  that  her  prosecutors  knew  it, 

440.  The  bill  had  been  read  a  first  timb  on 
the  6.  of  Jqly,  by  a  great  majority  of  votes  of 
the  Lords.  It  was  ordered. to  be  read  a  second 
lime  on  the  17.  of  August ;  and  that  was  the 
time. for  thevcalling  in  of  witnesses  to  support  the 
eharges  made  against  the  queen.  Tiie  motion 
for  the  second  reading  vras  made  by  Lord  LivsR- 
POOL,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Lsin- 
STRR,  when  they  appeared  41  for  the  duke's 
amendment,  and  206  for  the  second  reading-  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  having  been  read  a  ^second 
time,  Lord  Livbrpool  moved  for  counsel  to  be 
called  in  and  heard  in  support  of  the  preamble  of 
the  bill.  Jt  was  suggested  by  someof  the  LQrd«^ 
that  a  question  should  be  put  to  the  judges^ 
whether  the  queen,  supposing  her  to  have  been 
guilty  of  adultery,  had  not  committed  hightreatii% 
under  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third  ?  Tlie  judges 
determined  that  Bsrgami^  being  a  foreigner^  not 
within  the  king's  allegiance^   could    not,  in  Jt 
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foreign  country,  commit  high  treason  against 
the  king ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  adultery  not, 
hring  an  act  of  high  treason  in  him,  could  not, 
be  an  act  of  high  treason  in  the  queen.  After 
some  forther  preliminary  disputation  on  the  part 
of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  the  attorn^- 
general,  Gifford,  on  the  19.  of  August,  opatd 
kis  case,  and  mmfe  his  charges.  But,  before  ive 
proceed  to  remark  forther  on  the  trial,  an  im* 
portant  preliminary  circumstance,  which  took 
place  out  of  doors,  b  to  be  mentioned. 

441.  During  the  recess  of  the  House,  a  pnbG- 
cation  had  been  put  forth,  entitled  '^  A  Pkep  at 
THS  PfiXRs,"  giving  all  their  names  alphabeti- 
cally, and  stating  against  each  name,  aU  the  sua 
of  money  which  they  and  the  several  bnmchesf^ 
their  family  received  out  of  the  taxes.  Of  this 
publication,  which  was  sold  at  the  price  of  /wo* 
pence,  it  was  said,  that  more  than  a  hundrei 
thousand  copies  were  sdd.  It  was  in  every  ?ii* 
lage  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
publication  of  much  greater  efiect ;  namely,  s 
letter  from  the  queen  herself,  addreseed  to  the 
kinjf,  which  was  dated  at  Brakbbkburgh 
House,  on  the  ?•  of  August ;  but  which  was  not 
published  until  the  16.  of  August;  that  is  to  say, 
the  day  before  the  Lords  met  for  the  triaL  It  is 
sud  that  nearly  half  a  million  copies  of  this  letter 
were  printed  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Every  newspaper  in  England  had  it ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  two  millions  of  it  were  published 
in  this  kingdom  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  '  In 
this  letter  the  queen  gave  a  history  of  her  treat« 
ment,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  to  the  time 
ivhen  she  was  writing;  she  described  the  state  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  as  to  their  dependence  on 
the  king;  she  described  the  sort  of  court  of 
justice  which  she  was  about  to  be  tried  by; 
and  she  expressed  her  determination .  not  to 
submit  quietly  to  any  sentence  that  it  might 
pass  against  her.  The  people,  who  were  enraged 
quite  enough  before,  were  driven  perfectly  frantic 
by  this  letter,  which  was  ascribed  by  one  of  the 
newspapers  to  the  pen  of  the  late  learned  ^^  Dr. 
Farr'M  It  was  no  matter  who  was  the  real 
author ;  the  queen's  name  was  at  the  .  bottom  of 
it;  and  it  produced  all  the  effects  which  could 
possibly  have  been  wished  for  by  the  friends  of 
the  queen. 

442.  It  was  in  this  temper  of  the  people  that 
the  House  met  to  proceed  on  the  trial,  which^ 
as  1  observed  before,  the  attorney-general  com- 
menced by  his  opening  speech  on  the  19.  of  August. 
His  witnesses,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  mostly 
Italians,  Swiss,  and  Germans,  whose  depositions 
had  been  taken  at  Milan.  These  witnesses  had 
been  brought  to  England  some  time  before ;  but^ 
the  people  of  Dover  were  with  great  difficulty 
prevented  from  sending  them  back  again  by 


of  boats  orilijMb 
%  wmm  mtmrn  nr  mha  Amy  gM  to  Lnkfai} 
asLooloaii^  inuMuiciaMe  m  an  tht 
tkfll  caae  to  Lmidon  ;  eodltik  at  il 
iMCdai,  mad  lodgng-bowi 
w  iMt  far  tfae  ukd 
mmM  Amftmi'mAmt  ionmsieW 
For  die  arfiL^  oT  tfcor  awn  hnmtB  pnfk 
o«t  ai  Aey  wmahi  have  dmeo  oat 

«Ik  poBrpoae,  tkcj  wcne  got  owmy  to  the  laoi 
•r  HAaiwicai  oaJflief  aiy^grf^Hp  JSfefl^ 

to  he  hqit  is  icafiMife  to  bo  braaglit  to  the  HU. 
As  hmg  as  oflf  of  thcas  hme  breath  ia  IM 
dKT  wffl  aetef  ceosa  to  teiMabcr 
lUi  cncaaaalaooe  aimie  h  saftciait 
gheasr  oae  aaifieMlideft  of  thesiatttf 
Not  oaljr  Lanfca^  tae  evetfy  eooDtiy 
TSige  ki  lagbBai^  MM  ttpoM  theloik- 
oat  far  Itafians.  So  that  the  people  oftfaataMiai 
ia  actaal  |«i  of  hkhs  aaid  coA  wheiever 
IWee  am,  tbei^ftoat  diAcnIff 
themtoeaaei  to  J^imtprnt;  aad  bf 
COMB  MSa  aaaa  braa^^nt*    on 

tf  <*TBB  SOVEREIGN.'' 

44aw  Hwe»iiiiM»mto— rfbaJHagit 

flU^'*«liat 
finnr  coats  «r 
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•dhided  nnderone  roQ^  covering  auiimnetite  spaet^ 
•buitiog  oo  one  side  towards  the  Thahmb^  and 
hwriflg  an  open  space  between  the  building  and 
that  river»  A  part  of  this  apaee  is  a  spot  called 
^'  CorroN  Gardjbns."  bto  this  place^  which 
bad  been  fitted  up  with  temporary  buildingSi  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  for  the  coisonation^bati- 
qnet  (which  coronation  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  July,  if  the  queen  had  not  come),  the  witr 
nesses  had  been  brought  from  Holland,  coming 
op  the  Thani€$  in  an  armed  boat,  and  landed  at 
night.  Nothing  could  get  at  them  on  the  land 
aide,  without  battering-rams  or  cannon.  On  the 
wster-^ide  there  was  a  wall  of  twenty  feet  bigh^ 
and  in  the  Thames,  just  opposite,  a  vessel  carry*- 
iog  fr<mi  sixteen  to  twenty  guns.  At  the  dis^ 
4anee  of  about  six  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  a  barrack  of  foot* 
•oldiers ;  another  barrack,  similarly  finished,  at 
£ve  hundred  yards  to  tlie  west ;  at  a  mile,  a  horse 
barrack  to  tlie  west ;  at  about  two  miles  to  the 
north,  another  horse  barrack  ;  a  strong  body  of 
horse-guards  at  about  four  hundred  yards  ^  a 
corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry  paraded  the  streets, 
with  their  swords  drawn,  to  the  east  about  finur 
hundred  yards  j  soUiers  and  policn  nUMmecafalc^ 
constantly  drawn  op  in  eviery  atreel  and  passage 
leading  to  the  Hovsei; 

444.  Such  were  thefirqxifalioas  for  the  triat^ 
the  witnesseaj  safely  depoiked  in  ^  Corraif  CUn^ 

L  L  2 
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wwJnng  apartment  for  die 

baiMinet  far  the  royal 

Ind  been  comrerted  into  a 

aad  for  prcmdii^  messes  for 

his  wife;  from  this  real 

««e  G«Midiicted  into  the 

'  af  I^idi  W  a  gJiieiianeoos  passage,  made 

dbe  paqsaae  ;  aad  ia  this  state  it  was  that  the 

^"tarted  when  the  trial  began, 

speeefa  rf  the  attorney-general 

I  have  hciMe  mentioned.       His  speech 

great  iaipMUMHi  apon  the  pnblic  ;  it  was 

detail,  to  be  snre.     1  was  in  Hcrt- 

at  the  time  when  the  qieeeh  was  made. 

finding  what  the  impresaon 

|"dilished  an  muver  to  i^ 

2S.«fAagBBt.    Of  this  answer  more  than 

copies  were   sold:  it  was 

aD  Offer  the  kingdom;  and 

*^  Pbg^e;  itgsvem  pnqpertnm  totfae 

indeed,  it  rendered  harmkas 

eonM  be  aftemaids  sud    against  the 

solicitor-general,  who  was, 

r,  the  most  able  lawyer   in    the 

After  this  the  swearings  of  the  wit- 

cActiqion  the  minds 
people  than  the  caddii^  of  ao  many 
MMdd  haie  prodoced.    One  fire  hnndreddi 
part  of  what  these  witneases  swoie  to  would  hate 
any  woman  apon  earth,  if  the  witnesses 
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had  been  believed ;  but  not  one  word  of  their 
swearings  was  believed  by  the  people  of  England, 
who  looked  upon  every  one  of  their  tales  as  a 
complete  fabrication,  and  who   regarded   every 
man  as  a  fool  or  a  knave  who  pretended  to  be- 
lieve them.    There  never  was  a  trial  like  this  be- 
fore :  all  that  was  sworn  to  passed  for  nothing  ; 
and  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  queen  that  the 
witnesses  were  brought  to  Cotton  Gardkn  ;  if 
they  had  not,  there  would  have  been  a  division 
of  opinion  excited  by  the  rumours  that  had  been 
afloat  about  the  queen;  but  the poHiive  swear- 
ings  of  witnesses  who   had  been   collected   at 
Milan,  by  the  husband's  agents,  who  had  been 
brought  up  the  Thames  in  an  armed   boat; 
lodged  in  a  redoubt ;  and  brought  into  the  wit- 
ness-box through  a  subterraneous  passage  ;  these 
positive  swearings,  especially  when  anticipated 
by  my  answer  to  the  attorney-general,  removed 
every  fragment  of  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and,  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the 
Italians  swore  that  she  was  guilty,  the  people 
swore  that  she  was  innocent,  in  which  they  were, 
too,  most  nobly  supported  by  the  press.    The 
newspapers  in  general  did  their  duty  well :  many 
writers,  in  pamphlets,  most  ably  defended  the 
cause  of  the  queen.   I  was  only  one  of  the  many, 
and  have  no  desire  to  arrogate  to  myself  any  par- 
ticular merit.    All  the  people,  in  short,  did  their 
duty  well.    The  queen  was  accompanied,  every' 
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day  that  she  went  to  the  House,  Iqr  tboraandi 
upon  thousands  of  pe<iple ;  zealoos  yow^  mm 
attended  her  on  horseback ;  others,  hamng  the 
appearance  of  i^ntlemen  from  their  dress,  kd 
the  horses  of  her  carriage;  and  it  may-betsil? 
said,  that  she  %i-as  ably  and  bravely  dofinided  bgr 
everybody  bnt  her  own  lawyers,  whose  defeoee 
was  the  feeblest,  the  worst  mauaged,  -and  Ae 
least  eflfectual  of  any  that  was  ever  offiered  in  the 
world;  which  was  Ibliy  proved  by  me  at  the 
time  ;  and  which  proof  may  be  seen  by  may  ooe 
who  will  look  at  the  37th  volume  of  the  BeffiOer. 
445.  We  now  come  to  the  corioua  eonshwioa 
ef  this  trial.  The  biH  had  been  read  a  aeeood 
time,  or  rather  a  motion  for  rescindii^  it  fasd 
been  lost  on  the  17*  of  Aogast;  bnt  before  it wai 
read  a  second  time,  the  evidence  had  to  be  hewd 
in  support  of  it.  After  the  evidence  had  beea 
heard,  and  after  the  defence  and  the  reply,  the 
Lords  debated  on  the  question  of  the  second  read- 
ing, and  brought  their  debate  to  a  close  «>n  the 
6.  of  November,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
second  reading  123,  against  it  9S ;  so  that  the 
second  readily  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  2S. 
After  this  the  House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill.  Some  of  the  bishops,  and  scime  other 
peers,  oljected  to  the  divorce  clause.  For  that 
daase  there  were  129,  against  it  62.  On  the  lA. 
«f  November,  Lord  Livbrpool  moved  the  tUrd 
Mrtiag  of  the  bilK     For  the  third  reading  tkeie 


in^re  108,  agfi^nst  it  99.  jSoroe  of  those  miu» 
rattd  for  the  second  reading  ol)jected  to  vote 
br  the  wfaple  biti,  with  the  dhroree  clause  in  it, 
and  wetild  not  vpte  for  it  b^ause  it  reuiaad  tiuul 
elause.  There  was  yet  (One  question  to  be  pul 
on  this  bill,  which  was,  ^'  that  this  bill  do  imm 
pm89-'^  and  here  the  miiiieters  $hrunk  im^f 
Lord  LivcBPodL  said,  ^  ^at  if  the  third  reading 
^  had  been  carried  by  a  majoiity  as  eonsiderd^la 
^as  the  second  was,  be  would  have  persevered  | 
^  fcttt  witli  ap  email  a  majority,  Jtnd  in  the  psa^ 
^  aent  stat^  of  the  country,  h^  and  his  co)iea§9aaa 
^  had  come  to  the  determinatioii  noj^  to  e^ry 
^  the  hill  farther  I  and  he  therefioi^  joacnri^d  tM 
^^  this  bill  do  pass  this  dof  si^  months  /'^ 

446.  Thus,  then^  ibotigh  they  voted  hergjoMty 
tfacee  times,  they  Apocbed  \A»b  they  eaa9^  to  tb$ 
fmntf  which  nuist  bav^  bf ought  tiiem  ^  an  opoQ 
foatest  with  the  fMuople.  Th^  imi  leara«dwji^ 
dom  at  lasf,  at  ai^  rate ;  and  they  had  mm  ta 
reBefit  on  how  much  wis^r  it  would  have  bow 
not  to  yield  i«i  the  jGtwt  instance  toid^  impor9 
Iwiities  of  those  who  vuDgtd  thorn  on  po  Ihis  (iflor 
eoeding.  To  describe  tbf  joy  «f  tfie  people,  4iq»| 
one  end  of  fingland  and  Wales  to  the  othor^ia 
Ottor>y  imposfiffible.  The  demonstration  bi^gstt 
hy  the  firing  of  camion  and  Hhe  jringiqg^f  beUs, 
ia  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  and  abfout  Liondont 
Ae  fiews  not  having  opcead  about  until  Jiino  or 
ten  o'clodc*    lUufBinations,  such  as  «ieyer  aKece 
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seen  before^  reaching  every  cottage  in  the  king- 
dom) and  every  little  obscure  hole  or  shed  in  and 
about  great  towns ;  these  were  only  a  part  of  the 
demonstrations  of  joy ;  a  ^tnall  part  of  the  mor- 
tification which  '^THE  sovkrbign"  had  to  en- 
dure. 

447 »  The  queen  was  now  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fortune,  where  she  might  have  stood,  and  where 
she  would  have  been  sustained  by  the  people; 
but,  alas  1  down  she  came  as  rapidly  as  she  had 
risen :  a  few  mouths  saw  her  an  object  little  in- 
teresting to  that  same  zealous  people  ;  and  a  few 
months  more  saw  her  dead  body  conveyed  out 
of  the  kingdom.  To  describe  the  causes  of  this 
change  it  is  now  my  duty. 

448.  In  the  month  of  October  the  courtiers 
got  about  her.  Some  of  the  peers  had  defended 
her  with  great  zeal ;  these,  seeing  that  she  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers ;  knowing 
the  use  that  they  would  make  of  ■  her,  if  she  re- 
mained in  this  country,  set  to  work  to  get  her  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  reformers;  and  .they  did  it 
very  artfully.  They  knew  that  a  very  sore  place 
was,  with  her,  the  neglect  which  she  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  nobility ;  and  they 
imagined,  and  rightly  imagined,  that  tliey  could 
soon  bring  her  back  again,  by  showing  her  marks 
of  friendship  and  respect.  Tlie  first  step  was 
{f^hentheg  saw  how  the  trial  would  end!)  to 
persuade  her  to  soften  the  asperity  of  her  Ian- 
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guage  in  her  answers  to  addresses  ^  the  next 
step,  to  place  about  her,  as  chamberlains. 
Craven  and  Gell,  who  had  been  with  her  on 
the  Continent  5  the  next  step,  to  induce  her  to 
affront  the  people ;  and,  lastly,  to  get  her,  if 
possible,  out  of  the  country  quietly.  These 
manoeuvres  were  begun  before  the  trial  was  over  \ 
or,  at  least,  before  the  proceedings  were  closed. 
It  appeared  afterwards  to  have  been  known  about 
the  middle  of  October  that  the  bill  would  be  got 
rid  of  in  somewhat  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
got  rid  of;  but  this  was  kept  a  close  secret  from 
the  queen.  She  was  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
being  found  guilty,  and  was  told  that  she  might 
prevent  this  by  withdrawing  herself  from  the  peo- 
ple. This,  therefore,  she  began  to  do.  Craven 
and  Geljl  were  got  about  her  person  again.  She 
began  to  seclude  herself  from  public  view,  and  to 
lay  a  restriction  on  the  presenting  of  addresses  to 
her.  She  first  issued  a  sort  of  order,  that  no 
addresses  should  be  presented  to  her  but  on  one 
fixed  day  in  the  week. 

449.  In  this  state  of  things  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter,  and  sent  it  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
which  will  show  what  the  suspicions  of  the  people 
were,  and  what  were  my  suspicions  at  this 
time : 

"  BTcm^imif  Sunday  evening,  S8.  Oct,,  1830. 

<<  Madam, — ^The  reluctance  which  I  naturallj  must  hare 

''  to  intrude  myself  upon  your  ladyship,  to  whom  I  hare  mot 

<'  the  honour  of  beingp  personally  kaewD>  cOuld  hare  been 

h  L  5 
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<'  made  to  yield  by  ndtliini^  bat  by  my  ooBvi^tiai  of  ^  k 
<*  portance  of  tbe  matter  that  I  bare  to  lay  before  yot;  of  A 
"  reality  and  magnitade  of  tbe  danger  tbat  I  apprahead,  u 
"  of  the  necessity  «f  the  means  of  preventkn  iMg  ian 
'*  diately  applied. 

*'  Assuring  your  ladyship  of  my  perfect  respect,!,  wiik 
"  farther  ceremony,  proceed  to  inform  you  ;  that,  on  Tii 
«'  morning,  and  again  yesterday  morning,  I  received  isfin 
**  tioD,  of  which  the  follofting  is  the  aubstsiiee :  1.  TiNt 
*  *  ministers  fully  expect  that  the  queen  will  be  prevailed  a 
"  quit  the  kingdom  :  2.  Thsit -overtures  have  actually  been,  i 
*'  to  her  Majfsty,  for  this  purpose:  3.  Tbat  cfaetee 
<*  tures  have  been  received  without  indignation, 

*<  This  information,  though  coming  from  the  enemy,  ci 
<*  to  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  my  serious  attea 
**  if  not  my  implicit  belief;  and  the  effect  on  my  mind 
'*  been  a  conviction  that  duty  calls  upon  me  tp  state  Um 
'*  formation  in  my  next  Register,  and  to  make  tbeceon  i 
<*  representations,  to  use  such  arguments,  and  to  drsw  i 
**  conclusions,  as  shall  appear  to  me  necessaiy  to  «■ 
**  watchfulness  and  caution  in  the  public. 

**  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  before  I  did  tU 
**  might  be  proper  te  communicate  my  intention  to  Mr.  ill 
**  man  Wood,  and  to  obtain  from  him,  if  be  oboae  to  fin 
*'  poiitive  information  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my  infiu 
*'  tion.  But,  finding  that  the  Alderman  has  left  toirn;t 
**  he  will  not  return  until  Tuesday,  and  that  1  shall  prdbi 
**  not  be  able  to  see  him  till  Wednesday,  when  it  wille«flM 
"  be  too  late  for  my  purpose,  1  have  thought  it  right  to  b 
'*  this  communication  to  your  ladyship,  and  to  inform  ) 
'<  tbat  my  son,  -who  is  the  bearer  of  this,  will  wait  upon 
<•  again  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  to  receive  any  warn 
«<  verbal  or  written,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  to 
'*  letter;  or,  incase  your  ladyship  should  deem  it  improp« 
'"  g^ve- any  answer  at  all,  to  ascertain  that  you  donoC'A 
"  any  answer  necessary.  Candour,  however,  compels 
"explicitly  to  state  to  your  ladyship,  that,  unless  I  race 
.**  on  Tuesday  moraing,  a  positive  assurance  from  yoo, 
<<  AST  Majesty  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  leave  tk§  i 
"  dom,  I  sball,  in  vny  next  Register,  proceed  to  the,perf< 
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MM  Qf4bBt  duljitairitrda  liie  publio,  wbwli  dulf  I  Ii>t« 
'  above  4MKr^>oi,  nai  tiM  iMglfat  (o  ipvf<|c»  .wl)ioh  .vo^li 
!  guif  .me  »  ^Ifder  aoddeMivar  of  tbrt  publia. 

**  I  am  coiiviacMl  Ifaat  i{,  mutir  oMy  .ciFcuMHiiH:«ii  her  Ma- 
.' jeftj  quit  the  (uPBdom  «^)n,  aha  will  not  only  be  totallj 
■^ jnilud  injUu  wUmMion  of  tlit.iulioD  uil  ntjUto  vorid,  bat 
"  will  very  nrnn  nrmr  .(0  netiiuj™^  tbi>  ci>>u>tr]i  oay  inoiaw 
"  lahaltMt'  Tlw  strong  pound  of  her  ISnjettj;  tbat  which 
"  oulwaigliad  *I1  tbst  coald  be  brought' Bgoiatt  herj  that 
"  wbiob  formsd  the  mitn  bans  of  mj  angwer  to  the  nttomey- 
"^ganatal ;  that  frbich  spoke  borne  10  ibe  bean  of  the  lulion, 
"  w«»,  htr  eomijig  [n  England  ;  b«t  it  -ntM  htr  caning  far  tiier  I 
"  I  beWflch  jour  [adytiip  to  observe  that  I  Lei  it  only  b« 
"  aaid  i  let  it  onlj  be  tutpecttd,  that  ahe  is  wiUhig  In  go  back : 
'.'  •ndaway  goea.^e  4heet-«Dol)or.pf  her  dersnee  and  of  ber 
'*  hopes .'  The  publio  nia^  will  talie  a  tiira ;  it  will  go  baek- 
<'  ward  ufiiJt  aa  il  hai  gone  forward.  The  prople  will  Dover 
"  belieee  tbat  uns  one  oan  (it«  any  evmtry  to  weU  *i  England  1 
"  and  can  Ibej  oodnre  the  (bought  of  the  Que*n  leaving  CJten 
"  to  go,  by  choice,  to  Kve  amougBt  the  perjurers,  aubomera, 
«  the  pieklocka,  aod  aaMSsina  of  Halj,  and  to  spend  their 
'•  moaty,  too,  on  sucb  a  people  1  Can  theyevw  be  made  to 
"  bdiere  that  the  Qooenia  willing  to  do  this,  eiceft  frommo- 
•'  tiiei  »uiih  u  ihoae  which  h«r  baae  calunmiatora  have  iq,- 
"  pntad  to  berl  I  beg  jour  Udy,bip  to  be  aaeurad,  that  th« 
"  bue  «o»picion  o{  hw  Majeqty  bting.viUtiig  (■»  <'»  '*'»  would 
«  at  ooce  lay  her  pioalwte  u  th  e  mercy  of  ber  enwoiaa. 

"  Altaady  do  tlie  loiek-ughted  public  mmdtr  at  tUe  great 
■'  change  in  hei  MnJMty'a  deportment  and  tone !  Thej  can. 
"  notacMontfol  ^or  ucliuum fron public  view;  tbej  areaur- 
". prised  alhM  patient  tiltnoc  under  the  mpen"*  tf  tht  con- 
'*  ipiraey ;  they  think  they  discover  •  aimpromutag  tp'uit  j^ 
"  the  language  and  conduct  of  hei  lawren;  ihey  are  aur- 
"  prUed  at  the  moUifitd  Usnguagt  of  hei  aoawera  to  addreaaea ; 
"  and  are  aitoBlahed  at  praiut  batvwtd  upon  lavym  who  bar* 
".extolled  her  enemiea  to  the  akiea.  But  let  ibem  (which 
"  God  forbid !)  only  suspect  that  ber  Mnjsity  baa  lifinied  (u 
"pr<>po»a(j/or  Afl- quitting  ifc«  euuntn),  and  she  may  b'-"  ~ 
"  BTnlaating  faiawell  to  Mourity  and  peace. 

"  It  .will  give  me  gc^t  ptia  to  do  any  thing  ei 
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M  excite  luch  a  laspicion ;  bat,  while  I  Am  faitliful  to  htr 
"  Majesty,  I  maat  idso  be  faithful  to  the  people ;  and,  thtt  I 
"  may  act  agreeably  to  my  fidelity  to  both,  1  have  taken  the 
<'  liberty  to  trouble  your  ladyship  with  this  letter. 

*'  With  great  admiration  of  your  loag  and  faithful  and  be* 
'•  loio  attachment  to  her  Majesty,  when  shunned  by  aU  tbe 
"  rest  of  those  who  ought  to  have  stood  by  her, 

"  I  am  your  ladyship's  niost  obedient 

"  and  most  humble  servant, 


"  Wm.  COBBETT. 


*'  To  Lady  Ann  Hamilton, 
"  Brandenburgh'Hou$e,*' 


450.  Having  received  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  letter,  I  proceeded,  in  the  next  Regtster 
but  one,  to  express,  in  pretty  broad  hints,  my 
opinion  as  to  what  was  going  on;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  sad  assurance  came  forth,  in  an 
official  form,  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  K.  Craven  and  Sir  William  Cell,  Vice  Chamberiains 
"  to  the  Qaeen,  are  commanded  to  announce,  that,  in  cooie- 
"  quence  of  tbe  latenesa  of  the  season,  and  the  probablt  cp- 
"  proach  of  wet  weather,  ber  "Majesty  wishes  to  decline  reeeiring 
**  any  future  addresses  in  person,  after  Monday  next,  the  30t]i 
**  instant.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  understood  that  her  Ma- 
"  jesty  by  no  means  inteods  to  exclude  the  presentation  of  such 
*' addresses  as  may  be  at  this  moment  in  preparation,  and 
'*  which,  if  not  ready  by  Monday,  her  Majesty  will  receire  and 
"  answer  without  the  ceremony  ofa/ormal  deputation^" 
"  Brandenhurgh'House, 
«•  Wednesday,  25.  October,^ 

451.  This  was  decisive:  this  could  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  :  this  actually  for* 
bade  people  to  carry  addresses  to  her  any  more  ; 
and  though  a  shuffling  explanation  of  it  came  out 
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afterwards,  every  one  could  see  that  a  bargain 
had  been  made  to  cast  off  the  people ;  and,  in* 
deed,  to  go  abroad.     In  order,  however,  to  put 
this   to  the  proof,  an  address  from  the  parish 
of  St..  GfiORGK,   Hanover-bquarb  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  while  these  suspicions  were 
afloat.     In  this  address,  which  was  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  she  was  very  explicitly  told  of  her 
expressed  resolution  to  resist  oppression  i   and 
another  part  of  the   address  expressed  a  firm 
reliance  on  her  resolution  not  to  quit  the  country. 
Her  answer  carefully  evaded  both  thes^  points. 
On  the  20.,  three   days  after  this  prohibitory 
notification,  Saxe  Coburg,  who  had  not  been 
near  her  before,  visited  her  5    on  the  29.,  she 
was  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Lord 
and  Ljidy  Fitzwilliam,  and  by  Lord  Milton. 
On  the  7-  of  November,  she  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  there  delivered  a  protest,  which 
contained    the    following     wonderful    passage, 
*^  unless  the  course  of  these  unexampled  pro^ 
**  ceedings  should  bring  the  bill  before  the  other 
"  branch  of  the  legislature^  she  mil  make  no  re- 
^^ference  whatever  to  the  treatment  experienced 
*^  by  her  during  the  last  twerUy-five  years  J* 

452.  Those  who  could  advise  the  taking  of 
this  step  were  capable  of  any  thing.  This  was 
saying,  that,  if  they  passed  the  bill,  she  would 
make  an  exposure  that  should  do  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  kingly  part  of  the  government :  and 
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/that,  if  Ibeydid  not  (was  the  t>iH,  abe  wreddMi 
her  tottgue! 

4&3.  The  reader  iias  already  -seen  ^at  Ae 

iiall  £d  not  f>a86 ;  and  lie  li^   nwv  to  «ee  Ae 

-pMigress  of  her  fcH,  ^J>ieh    bc^ii  taune^Batdgr 

tafter  the  ocil^Mratien  of  her  triumph^  in  fhe  bmb- 

-ncr  befai:e'<'inetttioiied. 

>ti«     4S4.  The  Whi^  faction  locked  about  hei^  ^6r 

lectly  after  the  abandonment  ^f  the  bill ;  and(Mr 

laavyers,  who  now  called  themselves  her  ^  «oii- 

.athtttional  advisee,*'  belonged  to  that  AwticMH 

who  thought  to  get  possess.ioii  of  <pow«r  by  lier 

instrumentality,  she  having  the  people  at  Imt 

.back ;  but  the  people^  who  bated  this  faction  mmt 

than  the  other,  the  moment  they  eaw  the  factioi 

ftbottt  her,  troubled  her  with  no  more  addresus^ 

^they  j9iufferedber  to  jemain  very<tffanqiiil  atfiaan* 

j>£NjauRGU  Hqusis  *9  the  faction  agitated  queir 

;tions  about  l^r  in  parliament,  :about  which  the 

jaiepple  cared  not ;a straw;  what  she   was  doing 

S0on  became  as  indifferent  to  them  as  what  any 

•other  person  of  tbe  royal  family  was.dotiig ;  the 

people  began  again  to.occupythemseli^es  with  the 

^business  of  obtaining  a  parliamenlary  xdem; 

and  her  way  of  life,  and  her'£nal  iede,  soon  be- 

jcame  objects  .of  curiosity  much  more  than  of  in* 

terest  with  the  people ;  and  my«beUef  was,  and 

^,  that  she  would  ihave  gone  .out  tit  fbie  cctmitcy, 

ifrshe  cQuld.have  doneiit,  inthe  first. place  with* 

put  innik /from  .U)e. people,  joid 'infiiiay  oertain; 
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wSL  ram  not  sore  tbat she  iviouldjiotbaveiimved 
ren  diese,  if  it  iiad  mat  Inea  for  tfae  fearnf 
mag  the  fifty  tfaonsaad  .poisids  a  year,  ivkicli 
adJbeeo  granted  to  her  hf  the  parlianiieat,  Jit 
he  reefioiDaicsuilatiiai  of  the  limg ;  «Bid  the  lost 
f  which  I  had  so  distinctly  iold  her  mBvM  Jbe 
kiie  <eonsei|aeBee  of  iver  «|ititting  the  olMintfy.    ^ 
4^.  From  thh  ttsie,  December  1820,  to  Jsdy 
lA2i^  she  "was  haidly  heaod  of  by  the  people ; 
mt  in  the  month  nf  Jitly  1.62 1^  tiie  kmg  liaving 
fesol^ed  upoB  tliait  pibhc  conoasotinii,  £win  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  her  aarrival,  in  182fi,  she 
put  fixrvKard  iier  claim  t«  he  crowjsed  as  i^eea, 
along  with  Uer  hushandi     Here  her  ^  emtstitu- 
ittotnal  adYifiers  '*  ^were  again  at  ^g^rin,    And  they 
managed  the  matter  so  'well,  tiBatlihetermiiiaticMi 
WBi%  her  being  baffled  and  covered  with  lii^aoe. 
The  ministers  got  up  showSy  iireworits,  aU  socta 
of  things,  to  cause  the  women  :to  <oome  forth  as 
well  as  the  meu,  and  to  get  then  as  faor  as  pos- 
sible from  the  scene  of  the  eoronatifin,  iidiidh 
took  place,  of  course^  in  Wefttminster  J^bbey 
church,  and  the  baaqnet  in  Wteatminster-jiail. 
Every  precaution  was  rtaken  iin  ^cose  tthe  people  ' 
should  stir  in  iher:£avouc«    There  were  .twenty^ 
•ne -regiments  of  soldieis  hroiiight  jiiitc^xir  oear 
to,  ihe.metcopolis  on  that  day«  The^atreets  .wete 
barricaded  rin  a  »wfty  that  ahn^t  jnade  it^poa- 
aiUe^  any  body  but  aoUiers  on-^iity  lK>iliioiio 
with  .-tftfisty  <to  thdr  JiYfii.  The  ipAi il  lof  ^ppiAaeb" 
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iog  the  scene  of  the  coronation  was  so  great,  that 
not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  seats^  which  had,  at 
a  great  esqpense,  been  erected  for  the  purposeof 
▼iewii^  the  procession^  were  filled  5  and  seal^ 
for  which  twenty  pounds  had  been  asked,  were 
kt  for  fire  shillings. 

456.  Bat  there  needed  none  of  this  warlike 
preparation ;  for,  though  the  queen  went  and  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  door  of  the  Abbey  church,  she 
vent  almost  literally  alone  !  How  different  bm 
that  day  twelvemonth  was  her  situation !  When 
she  got  to  the  door,  and  made  an  attempt  to  enter, 
she  was  actually  thrusted  back  by  the  hands  ofi 
€mummprtze-fighier ;  and  she  had  to  turn  bad, 
anattended  by  the  people,  unaccompanied  widia 
ttngle  cheer,  to  expire  with  a  broken  heart  at 
BaANDSNBuaGH  HousB,  which  she  did  in  twenty 
dars  afterwards, 

457.  "n^  people  in  the  country  reviled  the  Lou- 
doners  for  haviog  sufRered  the  coronation  to  take 
pbce  without  her  being  included  ;  but  the  Loo- 
dooers,  who  had  bdiaved,  as  to  this  cause  of  the 
queen,  in  a  manner  to  merit  boundless  and  ever- 
lasting praise^  had  better  means  of  judging  than 
the  people  in  the  country ;  and  besides  this,  no 
one,  except  her  advisers,  ever  heard  a  word  of 
her  intention  to  go  to  the  Abbey  :  and  even  1, 
who  was  as  Hkdv  to  hear  of  the  intention  as 
people  in  general,  and  who  lived  just  half  way 
between  her  husband's  palace  and  her  house  on 
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h^  great  road,  never  heard  a  word  of  any  such 
ntention,  until  after  she  had  been  thrusted  back 
TQin  the  door  of  the  Abbey,  and  had  returned  to 
lier  own  house,  which  house  she  neyer  again 
quitted  till  she  was  brought  out  of  it  a  corpse.  -It 
was  not  the  exclusion  from  the  coronation;  it 
was  not  the  having  been  thrusted  back  by  a  rude 
ruffian  at  the  door  of  the  Abbey ;  it  was  not 
these  that  killed  her;  it  was  THE  ABANDON- 
MENT ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 
who  had  upheld  her  with  such  fidelity  and  such 
generosity,  and  who  now  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  completely  abandoned  her ;  and  that 
abandonment  she  had  to  ascribe  to  the  fatal  ad- 
vice of  the  Whigs  and  their  tools,  which  induced 
her  to  drive  that  people  from  her  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  disdain. 

458.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
this  repulse  at  the  coronation,  accompanied  with 
the  total  neglect  of  the  people,  was  the  immediate 
and  sole  cause  of  her  death.  If  she  could  have 
been  told  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  country^ 
h^r  sound  understanding  would  have  given  her 
hope.  But  her  unhappy  state  compelled  her  to 
86(6  with  other  eyes,  and  hear  with  other  ears. 
If  there  had  been  a  man  to  describe  to  her  clearly 
and  fully  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
state  of  the  country  ;  to  show  her  how  those  cir- 
cumstances  must  have  operated  in  her  favour 
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and  agmist  all  her  eneoiics  ;  to  shew  her  whalt 
lower  of  strmgth  and  woA  of  safety  sbe  liaii  k 
that  popidartty  of  which  her  eneaMes  were  whely 
dtstitate;  to  portray,  in  strong  coloorSi  da 
brilliant  prospect  that  was  before  her ;  to  ftm 
la  her  that  that  prospect  was  founded  in  reasot) 
and  to  point  out  to  her  how  she  night  empby 
her  means  so  as  to  make  herself  a  great  aoltr  h 
the  approaching  crisis  of  the  nation's  aflUrt;  if 
dds  had  been  the  ease,  hope  woidd  have  chitmd 
her,  and  made  her  look  with  disdain  on  the  rep- 
tiles who  kept  aloof  from  her  euly  becmnc  diqf 
did  net  foresee  that  which  she  woidd  have  Isrt* 
seen* 

.  459.  Alas  *  she  had  no  hopeg  no  prosptetsf 
goed ;  she  saw  notUog  that  pronahed  her  sajf^ 
thing  but  a  species  of  voluntary  is^msonneatfn 
Bfie.  She  saw  her  enemies  trioaapiiiiig,  and,  to 
ietf  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  oourse  of  ^ndlsM 
and  onchecked  prosperity  and  insoleiice.  De- 
spair sdzed  upon  that  mind  whieh  had  so  IsBg 
been  sustaiaed  by  hope,  and  twr  appcarmnce  st 
the  Abbey  was  the  last  effort  of  a  heart  aheadf 
half^ivered  to  pisees.  It  was  in  iraia  for  (ht 
pnple,  or  for  any  individual  who  might  happsa 
to  possess  talent  to  serve  her,  to  perceive  tht 
dangers  of  her  sitnation.  It  was  ia  vain  for  us  Is 
with  to  save  lier.  She  was  b^oad  oar  reack. 
lAe  men  on  the  beach  who  behoM  the  wredL«4 


ifiner  sinking,  we  couM  do  notbtng  iMt  dasfi 
r  ^powerless  haonds  togetlitr,  «nd  «ffer  Iter  our 
ars  and  lamentations. 

4S0.  When  DEATH  comes,  then,  at  any  rate, 
srsecution  generally   ceases.      Not  so  in  tliis 
is^  however.    The  qaeen's  body,  by  her  will, 
sas  to  be  carried  to  Brunswick,  and  there  in- 
owed.    The  first  stage,  on  the  re«d  to  Harwich, 
rhenee  it  was  to  pass  across  the  sea,  was  Rom** 
r9RD,  in  Essex ;  from  Brandenburgh*House  to 
ioMFORD   the  road  was  straight   through  the 
^eart  of  London  and  Westminster,  passing  by  the 
imsband's  palace,  and  passing  by  St,  Paih/s. 
(The  former  was  an  object  of  great  dread  with  the 
ministers,  who  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  cause 
riie  body  to  be  carried  up  a   narrow  street  or 
lane,  so  as  to  reach  the  northern  outskirts  of 
London,  and  thus  get  into  the  Romford- road 
without  any  particular  marks  of  popular  sorrow 
for  the  queen,  and  of  popular  indignation  against 
those  who  had  brought  her  to  her  untimely  end. 
To  effect  this,  troops  in  abundance  were  at  the  * 
command  of  the  conductors  of  the  affair.     The 
people,  by  tearing  up  the  pavement  and  making 
trenches  in  the  road,  prevented  the  first  attempt 
from  succeeding.     After  three  fights,  and  after 
killing  two  men,  the  instruments  of  power  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  body  into  the  beginning  of 
the  northern  outskirts  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  they  were  stopped  by  a 
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barricade^  which  compelled  them  to  yield ;  and 
the  people  forced  them  to  bring  the  body 
down,  and  take  it  through  Temple-bar  into  the 
City ;  to  receive  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  I 
authorities  into  the  procession ;  and  to  take  it 
slowly  along,  the  shops  all  closed,  and  every  per- 
son that  could  be  so  dressed,  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing I  while  the  bells  of  all  the  numerous  churches 
were  tolling.  It  will  be  curious^  by- and- by,  to 
contrast  this  scene  with  the  scene  which  we  shall 
find  exhibited  on  the  day  when  her  husband  wis 
buried ;  and,  when  the  reader  has  witnessed  that 
contrast,  he  will  exclaim :  Sad  indeed  was  her 
fate ;  unfortunate  indeed  was  she  ;  melancholy, 
beyond  all  example,  was  her  end  ;  but,  if  I  most 
choose,  give  me  the  end  of  the  wife,  ten  thou- 
sand times  told,  before  that  of  the  husband ! 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Agricultural  Distress. — Small  Notes^^^Death  qf 
Castlereagh, — Panic. — Changes  in  the  Minis' 
try. — Other  Transactions  and  Events ^  from 
the  year  1821  to  the  Death  of  the  King,  in 
June,  1830. 


461 .  Before  we  proceed  with  this  chapter,  we 
must  take  anoiher  careful  look  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  beginning  our  revision  with 
paragraph  403,  and  reading  along  to  the  end  of 
that  chapter  with  great  attention.  We  there 
find,  that  those  who  had  for  so  many  years  con* 
tended  with  the  people  against  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  that  those,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  pro- 
secuted the  unfortunate  queen,  passed  a  bill  in 
1819,  commonly  called  Peel's  Bill,  of  which 
bill  we  are  now  going  to  see  a  history  of  the 
effects.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  it  to  ruin 
all  debtors  of  every  description  3  to  double  the 
weight  of  the  taxes ;  and  to  destroy,  indeed^  all 
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the  industrious  classes,  was  noticed  before.  Id 
1820,  even  while  the  prosecution  of  the  poor 
queen  was  going  on,  the  aristocracy  and  deijy 
were  deeply  troubled  with  the  effects  of  IWs 
Bill.  It  was  noticed  before,  that  they  had 
passed  a  law  in  1815  to  keep  up  the  price  (f 
corny  in  order  to  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  tbdr 
rents.  It  has  been  noticed  before,  that  by  pass- 
ing a  law  to  prevent  wheat  from  being  imported 
when  English  wheat  was  selling  for  less  thin 
eighty  shillings  a  quarter,  that  they  tboi^tt 
make  English  wheat  always  sell  fot  eighty  ahil- 
Rngs  a  quarter,  at  the  least.  The  com  hw 
continued  to  be  in  full  force  ;  yet,  in  1821 
English  wheat,  from  having  sold  on  an  aftnge 
of  years,  for  twenty-fire  years  past,  at  twekt 
shillings  a  busliel,  fell  down  to  an  average, 
throughout  the  liingdom,  ofjxmr  shil&ngsani 
Mxpence  a  bushel;  though  not  a  handful  of 
wheat  had  been  imported  into  the  kingdom,  dur- 
ing three  years  previous  to  that  time^  and  thoagk 
none  could  be  imported  then. 

462.  The  tables  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  loaded  with  crying  petitions  from  the  land- 
holders and  farmers,  containing  all  sorts  of  ab- 
surditiesj,  ascribing  their  distress  to  tithes  and  to 
poor-rates,  though  the  former  had  existed  fort 
thousand,  and  the  latter  for  two  hundred  yeacS| 
and  had  never  been  regarded  as  the  cante  of 
i^cultural  distress  before.    The  Parliament  was 


Kiremdy  riloetant;  to  da  any  thtng  Ikm  AomUL 

xoant  to  an  acknowIedgmenH  of  its  aCapidky 

I  passing  the  bill  of  1819 ;  bat,  at  last,  threalh 

ri^  by  the  Iimdiords  with  a  great  repeal  of 

lactts^  ihe  ministers  brought  in  a  bill  whtch^  ia 

ffecT,  repealed  the  bill  of  1819^  for  it  aatbor* 

ced  the  issuing  of  one-pound  notes  for  eleven 

«ars  longer.    The  effect  of  this  was  quite  scir<*> 

Mrising.     ^^  ProsperUy^**   as  it  was  called,  re* 

»med  in  a  short  thne :  the  whole  oountry  was 

ilied  with  bubbles  c  prices  rose  to  an  enonmnis 

lieight:  the  landlords  ceased  to  grumble;  aod 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  then  chancellor  of  the  ex^ 

ehequer,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  in  whkfi  he 

vaunl?ed  this  astonishing  prosperity,  and  the  wis* 

domof  Parliament  which  had  produced  it,  added 

Biost  vehement  censures  on  those  wlio  wtsiied  fat 

what  tliey  called  a  reform  of  the  asseaaUy  which 

had  now  proved  itself  so  wise  and  ao  efficients 

He  was  told  by  me  not  to  boast;  i^  that,  in 

less  than  two  years  from  that  tttne^  his  babMo 

would  bursty  and  his  banks  blow  «p. 

46^.  This  boasting  took  place  in  the  montk  of 
February  1824,  when  it  waa  daageroue  cfnea  to 
bint  at  a  want  of  wisdom  itt  a  borongkitionger 
Parliaments  The  jgold  had  now  ptetty  marlf 
disappeared  from  oirealatYcui ;  but,  the  wise 
Parliament  havii«x>tnitted,  in  the  biUof  1922; 
to  mate  bank-notes  a  legal  tender,  it  was  ta  tba 
]power  of  any  one  who  held  a  bank«no(e  to  tke^ 
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maud  gold  in  exchange  for  iU  This  was  done 
in  June  1825,  by  Mr.JovKS,  a  parliamentary 
reformer  of  Bristol,  whose  name  ought  alwajfs 
to  be  pronounced  with  applause*.  The  banker 
tendered  Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  goM, 
and  refused  to  give  gold.  Of  this  Mr.  Jones 
complsuned  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  that  petition  produced  a  debate,  and  tint 
debate  blowed  up  Mr.  Robinson's,  prosperity; 
for  it  taught  the  people  that  which  not  one  usn 
out  of  a  thousand  knew  before  ;  and  that  was, 
that  the  holder  of  a  bank-note  had  a  right  to 
demand  gold  in  exchange  for  it. 

464.  The  thing  suggcred  along  from  Jime 
till  December  :  people  going  for  gold  in  exchange 
for  notes,  soon  rendered  it  difficult  to  get  the 
gold ;  the  greater  the  reluctance  of  the  bankets 
to  pay  in  gold,  the  greater  the  suspicions  of  the 
people,  and  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  goM. 
In  December  the  banks  began  to  break  :  above  a 
hundred  actually  broke,  including  several  bankers 
in  London.  This  was  called  the  PANIC ;  and 
panic  it  really  was  :  never  was  trouble  so  general 
and  alarm  so  great.  It  was  by  mere  accident 
that  the  system  did  not  go  entirely  to  pieces. 
By  efforts  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  the 
panic  was  checked  j  and  the  Government  and 
Parliament,  who  had  been  the  real  cause  ot  the 
mischief,  now  accused  the  country  bankers  of 
having  produced  it,  by  issuing  those  one-pound 
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(otes,  expressly  to  enable  him  td  issoe  whicJi^ 
he  bill  of  1822  was  pasted  ! 

465.  Now^  howerer,  a  bill  was  passed  to  sup* 
>ress  the  issue  of  small  net€s  iu  Ei^Iand  and 
(Vales,  which  bill  has  remained  in  force  until 
this  day  (1834)*  The  motncut  this  bill  was 
passed^  down  came  prices  again:  himdreds  of 
Miousaiids  of  men  were  ruined  by  this  new  in« 
stenee  of  tlie  wisdom  of  Parliament.  It  is  tnl« 
thdt  the  Parliament  left  the  one^pound  notes  stitt 
ill  Scotland  and  Ireland  5  but  that  could  do  Utt^ 
or  nothing  for  the  payers  of  rents  and  taxes  % 
seeing  that  money  must  be  kept  at  th^  sain^ 
value  in  those  countries  as  in  England  ^  oth«r* 
wise  Scotch  and  Irish  money  would  be  al  a  dis-^ 
count ;  and,  therefor^  prices  in  those  countiriea 
could  not  be  higher  than  the  prices  in  England^ 
Thus  the  nation  was  brought  back  to  the  prioH 
and  the  state  of  1822 1  and  in  that  state  it  m^t 
continue,  paying  the  fundliolder  mt)re  than  twiiBt 
as  much  as  be  ought  to  receive  $  enabling  hSat 
to  rob  the  land-owners,  the  house-owners,  and 
the  performers  of  labour  of  all  sorts  j  enablii^ 
him  to  assail  the  funds  of  the  church  j  the  fundi 
of  the  poor ;  and>  in  the  end,  omking  it  neoes* 
sary  for  him  to  produce  a  convulsion^  in  wbkh 
must  be  destroyed  all  th^  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country,  unless  tlve  Parliament  should  haVa 
themrisdom  and  the  resolutioiiv  to  put  a  stop  to 
bis  ravageS|»  by  reducing,  his  intere^ti  a<U29r4io|[ 
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to  tlie  principles  of  reason  and  of  justice.    It  is 
impossible  for  tongue  or  pen  to  describe  tbe  ruin 
and  the  misery  which  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
most  meritorious  part  of  the  people  by  these  ar- 
bitrary changes  in  the  value  of  money.     In  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  it  is  not  at  all  extra- 
ordinary to  meet  ten  men  in  a  day  who  have 
been  reduced  from  opulence  to  beggary  by  these 
changes.      The  poor-book   of   every  parish  m 
England,  without  a  single  exception,  contains  the 
names  of  men  brought  to  that  book   by  these 
causes,  and  these  causes  alone;    causes  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  a  govern- 
ment, root  and  branch,  if  they  had  operated  in 
Uny  other  country  than  this.     Much  as  has  been 
said  and  written  all  over  the  world  in  praise  of 
the  character  of  the  people  of  this  nation :  all 
that  has  ever  been  said   and  written^    though 
filling  thousands  of  volumes,  falls  short  of  that 
which  would  be  due  to  the  fortitude  with  which 
this  people  has  endured  these    calamities.      It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  a  want  of  a  clear 
airiderstanding  of  these  causes  has  had  its  full 
share  in  the  producing  of  this  astonishing  pa- 
tience and   forbearance;    and,  for  my  part,  I 
must  confess  that  I  think,  that  the  thing  would 
have  been  difl^erent,  if  the  people  could  have 
tharly  understood  that  all  this  mass  of  ruin  and 
of  misery  arose,  at  once  and  directly,  out  qfaeU 
\fiy  the  Parliament !    This  is  the  true  and 
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)nly  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  which  noyir 
(1834)  beset  the  Government;  and,  if  not  ar« 
rested  in  its  progressy  this  cause  witl^  in  the'endj 
produce  a  total  overthrow  of  that  Government, 

466.  Leaving  the  reader  with  tfie  all-per- 
vading effect  of  this  cause  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  let  us  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the 
sudden  changes  of  all  descriptions,  which  marked 
the  close  of  this  revolution-preparing  regency 
and  reign. 

467.  Peers  Bill  crippled  the  boroughmonger 
Government ;  made  it  tame^  compared  to  what  it 
had  been;  unnerved  it,  without  its  perceiving 
the  cause  ;  filed  its  sh^rp  and  ever-biting  teeth. 
Hitherto  it  had  had  to  contend  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  poorer  part  of  the  community ;  now 
it  had  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  land- holders 
and  land -owners,  who  had,  for  so  many  years^ 
supported  it  in  all  its  acts  of  severity  inflicted  on 
the  common  people*  Thus  supported,  it  had 
surrounded  itself  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men;  it  had  passed  and  enforced  just 
what  laws  it  pleased ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
hope  of  any  man  ever  seeing  an  end  to  its  prodi* 
gality  and  its  insolence.  But,  the  day  of  reckon^ 
ing  was  now  come,  brought  on  by  itself;  and^ 
that  which  men  of  sense  had  always  foreseen^ 
feebleness  and  embarrassment  had  succeeded  ir- 
resistible force  and  careless  squandering.  The 
boldest   of  its   upholders   became    timid;    the 
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^ungeen  and  the  gag  they  might,  indeed^  always 
hftve  at  their  command  t  hut,  it  was  ten  sh^ingi 
im  gM  foit  a  bmhd  of  mf&eat  1^9^  was  waitted; 
and  the  dmigeon  and  the'  gag  wmild  not  gt^e 
them  thfj^. 

468.  in  this  state  of  things  a  sort  of  fearful  k)ok- 
ing  forward  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  once  beM, 
faring,  and  impudent  factions^  whether  in  powfr 
or  wanting  to  be  in  power ;  men  who  had  been 
as  careless  about  the  sufferings  of  the  millions  of 
people^  as  if  these  had  been  so  many  gnats,  now 
began,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  hold  the  language  of 
fnmumityy  a  feeling,  which,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  appeared  to  have  been  wholly  banishdl 
"firom  their  breasts.  This,  however,  was  a  thing 
80  contrary  to  their  nature,  that  the  being  sub- 
dued to  it  produced  in  them  a  sort  of  despond- 
ency, leading,  by  a  very  natural  process,  to  an 
imbecility  of  mind  :  unrelenting  severity  and  in- 
solence formed  the  element  of  their  enjoyment : 
eompelled  to  quit  this  element,  they  became  be- 
numbed, as  the  malignant  serpent  does  when  the 
sun  withdraws  its  beams.  Whole  crowds  of 
them  became  silent,  or  assumed  a  quite  new 
tone.  Amongst  these  latter  were,  Castlk«> 
•RBAGH,  Liverpool,  and  Canning,  three  of  the 
most  hard  and  most  insolent  of  mankind.  The 
E^D  of  these  three  men  was  remarkable  :  they 
ivere  all  under  ground  in  less  than  five  years 
^om.the  day  that  Pjsel's  Bill  set  the  land*own- 
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!rs  to  clamouring  for  relief  from  their  burdens^ 
ourdens  brought  on  them  by  that  war  against 
freedom,  of  whkh  war  these  men  had  beea  the 
supporters  from  the  first  hour  to  the  last.  Of 
every  act  of  severity,  of  every  bold  violation  of 
the  constitution,  of  every  bill  for  dungeoning 
and  gagging  the  people,  of  every  tax,  of  every 
loan,  of  all  that  set  frugality  at  defiance,  and 
that  mocked  at  mercy,  these  men  had  been 
either  the  authors  or  the  most  strenuous  sup^ 
porters;  and  had  all  been  receiving  immense 
sums  of  puhlic  money ;  had  all  been  wallowing 
in  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendour,  while  the  peo* 
pie,  whose  earnings  they  had  for  so  many  years 
been  devouring,  had  been  sinking  into  poverty^ 
approaching,  in  many  cases,  to  actual  starva- 
tion !  This  career  was  now,  however,  coming  to 
a  close ;  the  land-owners  began  to  clamour  for 
relief;  these  insolent  men  stood  aghast;  despair 
seems  to  have  seized  on  them  ;  and  a  short  time 
saw  them  off  the  stage  for  ever. 

469.  The  end  of  Castlereagh  was  striking, 
and  ought  to  be  particularly  recorded.  He  was 
the  favourite  minister  of  «  THE  SOVEREIGN/' 
He  had  been  Pitt's  chief  agent  in  the  transac- 
tions relating  to  the  Union  with  Ireland ;  he  had 
been  the  chief  agent  in  the  affairs  at  Paris,  in 
1814  and  1815 ;  he  had  brought  in  the  gagging 
and  dungeoning  bills  of  1817  ;  he  bad  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  the  charges  against 
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rthe  queen  J  he  Iiad  brought  in  die  Cor»-btH, 
whiob  he  said  he  wouM  pas»  beom^e  the  people 
elftmoured  against  it ;  he  had  called  tlie  people, 
who  upheld  the  queen,  ^  the  basest  pepuiaee"  ] 
and  he  bad  uniformly  showed  so  complete  t 
want  of  feeling  for  them,  that  their  feeling  to- 
ivards  him  was  more  hostile  than  can  be  ib^ 
scribed.  There  appeared  to  be  a  mutual  andtHV* 
quenchable  hatred  between  them. 

470."  In  August  1S22,  "THE  SOVEREIGN,'* 
asweBhall  more  particularly  see  by-and-by,  weqt 
to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Scotch^  as  he  ksd 
been  to  receive  that  of  the  Irieh  in  1821, 
having  had  the  homage  of  his  St^iUh  vtiy 
f  jects  before,  and  having  quite  enoug>h  of  it  yet 
Ca8TL£R£agh,  who  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
*wbole  Government,  was  secretary  of  estate  for 
foreign  affairs  ^  but,  as  the  secretaries  of  state 
ibr  the  home  department  and  for  the  cplonieB 
'(Lords  Sidmouth  and  Bathurst)  accompanied  llie 
king,  these  two  important  offices  were  filled  ligr 
iCastlerbagh  in  their  absence ;  and  he  was,  in 
4sct,  on  the  11.  of  August  1822,  secretary  of 
state  for  all  the  three  departments.  ^  TM 
SOVEREIGN  ''  set  off  for  Scotland  on  the  1 1. 
^f  August,  leaving,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  g»- 
fvemraent  in  the  hands  -of  this  man^  hairing  pf»- 
jrogoed  the  parliament  on  tlie  6.  of  the  eanie 
snfHHih.  On  the  12.  C^  AUGUST^  wliioh  hap* 
fmuii  to  be  the  birth^day  of  the  sowveign  him* 
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elf,  thU  man,  this  despUer  of  the  people^^  this 
)ringer-:in  of  gagging  and  of  dungeopi))g  bills; 
Jiis  man,  who  laughed  at  tlie  people  when 
it  was  alleged  against  htm  that  he  had  sold 
a  seat  in  parliament;  this  man,  who,  observe, 
bad  been  what  is  called  the  ^  LBAD^R. 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS'*  for 
several  years,  up  to  the  6.  of  August ;  this 
man,  who  had  for  the  better  part  of  thirty 
years  been  revelling  in  unbridled  power,  in 
inflicting  severities  almost  at  his  pleasure;  who 
had  had.no  more  idea  of  ev^r  meeting  with  i*on» 
trol,  than  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  almighty 
power;  this  man,  on  the  day  just  mentioned,  out 
his  own  throat,  and  killed  himself,  at  the  village 
of  North  Cray,  in  Kent ! 

471.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  death,  or  iht 
manner  of  the  death,  of  a  stupid  and  impudent 
and  insolent  creature  like  tht«,  that  is  at  all  wor^ 
thy  of  our  attention ;  it  is  the  cause  of  it,  an4 
the  political  circumstances  connected  with  that 
cause.  It  was  said,  that  insanity  was  the  cause ; 
and,  it  is  worth  while,  indeed,  to  peruse  here  ^e 
verdict  of  the  coroner  and  jury  i 

**  Tbat  on  Monday,  Aug.  IS,  and  for  sometime  p^eviouslj, 
^  eke  most  nobfa  Kobert,  Marqais  of  Londonderry,  irader 
*'  %  frieToun  d)40ffdir  ^  Ukowp  wA  iMgnUii,  wtd  b9* 
**  came  m  cposequepce  d«liriom  a^d  9f  iPfutQe  miAd }  wi 
^'  that,  whilst  in  that  state,  with  a  knife  of  iron  and  steel,  he 
<^-^i4  MieC  00  himsalf,  <m  the  left  tide  af  hki  neek,  wuif^ 
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<*  tlie  carotid  artfoy,  «  wannd  of  on^  ingh  in  length,  tnd  half 
<*  an  inch  in  depth,  of  which  be  instant] j  died ;  and  that  no 
•'  other  ^petson  except  hinMetfvriib^ the!  catifte  of  his  deatb." 

472.  We  will  fir«t  notice  the  mode  of  admi- 
nifiteriug  the  law  in  this  case.  The  law  was,  that 
a  self-murderer  should  be  punished,  by  his  body 
being  buried  in  cross-roads  with  a  stake  dnveo 
down   through  it;    and  that    all    his   propatj 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  king  j  but  that  an  in- 
sane person  could  not  be  guilty  of  this  species  of 
fdony.    BjLACKSTONfiy  in  his  4  th  book  and  14th 
chapter,  observing  upon  this  law,  coDdemiis  those 
coroners  and  those  juries,  who  carried  this  excep- 
tion of  insanity  to  a  too  great  length  ;  .and  he 
adds,  that  if  every  man  who  commits  this  sort  of 
felony  is  to  be  deemed  insane,  why  not  conclude 
that  every  other  murderer  is  insane,  as  well  as 
the  seif-nlurderer  ?  Yet,  in  this  case,  the  Kentish 
coroner,  according  to  the  published  report  of  the 
proceedings,  told  the  jury,  ^^  that  he  regarded  as 
^'  an  oddom,  that  a  man  must  necessarily  be  out 
^^  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  destroying  him- 
*'  self."     Upon  this  ground  the  jury  found  the 
verdict :  they  determined  that  Castlbrbagh  bad 
not  been  a  felon ;  and,  of  course,   his  carcass 
escaped  the  cross-roads  and  the  stake,  to  which 
those  of  so  many  thousands  of  poor  men  had  been 
subjected  under  this  law;  and  his  property  was  pre- 
vented from  becoming  the  property  of  the  natioot 


47s.  But  his  colleagues,  and  tbei^hole  swamn 
'  diose  who  Hved  on  thm  coFnipiipos,  were  ma 
ilemma  here.     What !  at  the  moment  of  eut^ 
1^  his  throat  he  filled  the  offiees  of  the  thtei 
^oretarks  of  state  !     What !  he  had  been  for 
jHifiy  years  tlie  leader  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
)f>  to  six  days  before  he  cut  his  throat !     What4 
vas  the  ifovernment  then  left  in  the  Jiands  of  a 
nadman  ?     Was  the  House  of  Commons  led  bj 
i  madman  ?   Ugly,  difBoult:  puzzling,  distressing 
iilemma  I     At  first  a  report  was  spread,  throngll 
the  newspapers  devoted  to  the  Qovernm^nt,  and 
particularly  in  a  paper  called  the  Courier,  **  thai 
^*  he  had  suddenly  died  of  a  fit  of  gtmt  in,  the 
^^  ^tomaeh"    Tiie  editor  of  this  paper  must  have 
received  instructions  Ax>m  somebody  to  spread 
this  report ;  but  the  next  day  it  was  found  that 
this  would  not  do  where  there  was  a  houseful  of 
aervants  all  with  tongues  in  their  heads,    ^fow 
every  wheel  was  put  in  motion  to  establish  tht 
belief  of  the  insanity  !  an  alternative  distressing 
enough  :  but  not  so  distressing  as  the  cross-roads 
and  the  stake,  and  the  appropriation  of  an  im- 
mense estate  to  the  use  of  the  people.  The  estate 
was  melancholy  enough,  but  the  cross-roads  and 
the  stake  were  the  very  devil ;  for  who  was  there  t^ 
guarantee  that  the  body  would  have  rested  there 
for  t^venty-four  hours,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
been  food  for  carrion  erows  in  less  than  a  week  I 
474.   Hey !  then,  for  proof  of  the  insanity. 
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And  now  came  fortli.  a  l^ter  from  the  Dake  of 
Wkllington,  whicb  W^  shown  to  the  jury,  md 
which  was  dated^  observe,  three  days  before  the 
throat-cutting  took  place ;  that  is  to  say,  on  tbe 
9*  of  August,  This  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
doctor,  skilful  in  cases  of  insanity,  of  the  name 
of  Bankhead,  giving  it  as  the  duke's  opiniooy 
^hat  Castl£rbagh  was  then  ^^  labouring  under  i 
delusion"  Even  the  king's  opinion  w^  cited  is 
confirming  this  opinion  of  the  insanity  >  and  tbe 
public  were  informed,  through  the  channel  of  the 
Courier  newspaper  of  the  H.  of  August^  that 
the  king  himself  observed,  that  Casturragb 
was  insane  before  he  set  off  to  Scotland;  sod 
that  the  king  sent  for  Lord  LiVBttPOOL  to  tril 
him  ^'  that  he  thought  Casti«bri(AGh's  is* 
tellects  were  impaired";  this^  obeerve^  was  oo 
Friday  the  9.  of  August,  the  spreader  of  these 
Mes  forgetting  that  the  king  went  off  to  Scotlaiid 
on  the  11.,  and  left  the  whole  of  the  government 
in  this  man's  hands. 

475.  The  authors  of  these  stories  about  the 
insanity  must  have  perceived  the  effect  which  the 
fact  would  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  peq)le : 
they  must  have  perceived  what  an  effect  o\\ 
those  minds  would  be  produced  by  the  fact^  that 
the  nation  had  been  under  a  mad  nilerj  and  the 
House  of  Commons  undera  mad  leader,  for  so  long 
a  time ;  for,  at  last,  they  carried  back  the  proots 
of  the  insanity  for  three  months  s    they  must 
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,ve  perceived  what  effect  this  would  have ;  but ' 
ill  this  was  Paradise  itself}  it  was  Elysium ;  it 
as  the  quaffing  of  nectar^  compared  with  the 
"Oss-roads  and  the  chances  of  the  carrion  crows  ! 
476.   There  was  still  a  difficulty,  however; 
lere  was  the  burial,  and  the  place  of  buriah 
*he  village  of  North  Cray,  one  would  have 
bought,  was  the  place  which  wise  men  would 
lave  fixed  upon.     They  fixed,  however,  upon 
iVestminster  Abbey.    They  very  well  knew 
:hat  there  would  be  disagreeable  circumstancies 
ittending  this ;  but  it  was  a  place  of  safer  keep- 
ing than  the  church  of  the  little  village  of  North 
Cray.    The  body  was,  therefore,  brought  in  the 
night-time,  to  the  house  of  Castlbrbagh  in  St. 
James's-squarb.    From  that  house  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Abbey,  on  the  20.  of  August.     An 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  upon  the 
occasion ;  and  while  the  body  was  being  removed 
from  the  hearse  into  the  Abbey,  the  people  gave 
a  shout  of  exultation^  as  if  witnessing  the  most 
joyous  of  all  possible  transactions,  which  they 
continued  to  repeat  for  a  considerable  time,  al* 
temately  laughing  and  shouting. 

477-  Such  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  had 
been  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  of  all  the 
instruments  in  conducting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  during  the  previous  twenty-two 
years.  And,  here  we  ought  to  pause  a  little,  and 
tak^  a  review  of  his  deeds  j  look  at  the  sufferings 
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whioli  hfl  hU  iilMiIuMi  ift  tfrtliMik  mi  k 

47A.  LlimiMMk  temiaitd  t^  g«i  dti^  b 
prkw  MhiislHr  tiltil  1827.  M  iIm  dprih^  of 
*e  Flurliuiieflt  of  tfiift  yeair  tht  |MhlM  Inrnd 
ikttt  there  was  aomctfatiK  iIm  oMttarwidliiMiiit 
WMlint^'tiMS^MiifiMi".-  it  was  ncM  ^  »^ym* 

kia  for  eontimitiig  to  act,  for  the  |ihwmm  *'}  bK 
Im  plare  was  not  filkd  ttp  ibr  two  ii— nhii  it 
iMt,  hoftfwer^  it  wis  filled  up  {=  Aad^  aocrd  anh 
■uittcr  was  kept^  his  hatf^btosfatey  Who  nm^ 
asember  of  the  Hovne  of  CSommofiS)  at  lait  if 
dmwA  him  to  be  in  *^  msMe  ^m^ekmcM^  tmh 
pmniy"  He  died  aoYoiy  long,  titneaftoiwaidi; 
his  real  physical  diirase  wa^  it  io  ao  taattv 
what;  his  death  took  plaeei  it  hi  119  oailtf 
tidwiii  he  w*  baried,  it  is  m>  aaatterwhnc; 
thoagh  his  deeds  ol^ght  tiever  to  bo  §o9gMm\ 
aad  particolarly  it  ou^t  to  be  fomoisJww^ 
that  fifom  his  father  beiqg  a  Writer  Ibr  pay  in  da 
Londoa  re^ews^  they  rote  between  tliaas  10  ai 
enormous  estate  both  in  aioney  alid  in-  htfid* 

479*  CanminO^  who  was  Ae  son  of  a  fky 
aoirew,  thea  attire  ander  the  aasno  of  HmH^ 
whotn  he  had  pheed  on  th^  petirion  iiat|  sac- 
oaeded  LiVKapoM.  as  prime  mlnistOTy  in  dw 
isoDth   of  May    1^27%      Choaeu    by    ^  TUB 

VBREIGN/' who  had,  doabtlass»  «ot  forgM- 
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cen  this  man's^marittinitdie'tranBactions  relative 
to  tbe/ paor.^pieen4f:  (kuNifiok^was  a  ftktHms 
talker;  as  brazen  a  defender  of  cornkp^ion'-as 
CASTtxflUiAGff ;  Irat^^th  infinitely' nio'r^  talent. 
There  never  ■  had  been'oiiebet  of  severity  a^inst 
the  people^  or  of  insult  towards  tbem^  during  the 
-preceding  fortjr  years,  which  he  had  not  defended. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  ex«-officio  calumniator  of 
the  refonnersj  of  w4iom  upon  all  occaisions  *he 
spoke  as  if  it  would  be  a  virtue  to  destroy  them. 
Thismaoy  who  had  made  a  jest  of  the  groans  of 
one  of  the  dungeon  victims  of  181 7)  first  made  an 
attempt  to  get  the  Duke  of  WELLiNGTONtO' join 
him ;  next  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  sort  with 
regard  to  Lord  Orby.  Refused  by  both,  'he  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  insolent  Whigs,  always 
greedy;  always  ready  to  swallow  public  money, 
come  from  what  hand  it  might.  Here  he  found 
men  to  join  him  ;  but  the  people  so  detested 
them,  so  despised  them,  for  the  part  they  were 
acting,  that  they  gave  him  no  strength ;  and  he, 
oppressed  by  the  various  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  not  capable  of  anything  be«> 
yond  mere  speech*making,  exhibited  such  marks 
of  incapacity  for  this  office,  that  every  one  saw 
directly  that  the  government  must  soon  go  to 
pieces  in  his  hands.  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  too. 
It  V9BS  his  business  to  bring  forward  what  is  called 
the  budget.    This  he  did  early  in  June  1827} 

N   N 
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led  migne  did  Ik  make,  that  it 
Ikit  he  cuold  mat  rcnain  in  kit 
ior  aqr  kngtk  of  time.     HiBdtntioara 
kpictedtnaeetliKtiiiie.  ^TfaeMlndpu 
lune  goMfelj  rnrtiiiii  J  m  maltitiide  ef  tieti, 
pet  fath  widi  Inlerafale  Yofadniit]^;  a  riot 
B  of  firibdes  aad  htfriraciei^  tooiided  faoe 
there  hy  hrid  aid  swa^^gcring  aaertioe^ 
\  all  pm  togelhcr,  aude  up  a  laets  sdl- 
far  the  fimMeediag  hearen.    Biit  tUi 
icaHjr  seem»  to  havie  been  tmed 
%  ■mcilciB  BBfse  toms  down  ha 
hdbjr  apoa  a  hard    ioor,    without    leading- 
Unmgk.    ^Allakmey'!  the slatteni  cries;  «J 
the  poor  thif^,  staring  at  it  knm 
:  what,  hoUn^  out  its  helpleaa  faandsygmf- 
at  the  ar,  aad,  at  last,  down  it  coses 
tr^^'^T  «pon  the  floor  with  a  sqaaU.'' 
480.  Never  vas  tnier  picture  drawn  by  naa; 
id  I  have  the  vanitjr  to  hope  that  it  might  hm 

liaJ  nme  Kttle  cfcct  in  aveaging  the  cause  of  the 

injnied,  craellT-trented,  aad  insoltcd  reformeis, 

nting  in  bringing  him  morespeedEljr  to  dut 

which  took  |dace  bj  bis  deadi,  on  the  /. 

hngnst  1827,  giving  iiim  only  three  monthi 

premienhim  m  n  rewani  fw  his  fiirty  ytm* 

_^_iies  heeped  upon  the  people.     Me  had  iieei 

fliu  sad  thif^  veers  a  sinecnre   pbneman;  lie 

Imd  hii  mother  and  a  htlf-aister  on  tiie  penuoa- 

Est;  he  hnd  swaBnved  from  a  hnndced  and  tttj 


to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  pulilic 
money  |  he  had  been  in  difers  offices ;  in  that  of 
ftecretarj  of  state  for  foreiga  affairs,  his  insoleucig 
to  the  American  government  this  nation  had  to 
suffer  for  in  the  expensive  and  disgraceful  wai^ 
9f iiich  afterwards  took  place  4  and,  in  the  sane 
capacity,  he  put  up  a  player  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1823 ;  and 
iie  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  let  the 
JFrench,  or  any  other  nation,  do  what  they  would^ 
England  was  resolved  to  remain  ai  peace.  Bqt 
his  great  and  constantly  committed  crime  was, 
his  hostility  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Bngland ;  his  apparently  natural  animosity  to 
4»rery  thing  not  friendly  to  corruption*  He  was 
Che  defender  of  the  employment  of  spies ;  he  wai 
the  advocate  of  every  spedes  of  cruelty  committed 
%xi  the  people ;  he  was  the  most  daring  and  in^ 
Solent  of  all  the  enemies  of  parliamentary  re^ 
fbrrn ;  he  called  the  reformers  a  low  degraded 
crew ;  be  was  a  shallow,  vain,  thoughtless  man  \ 
he  was  too  shallow  to  percdlve  any  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  pressed  upon  the  Government ; 
but  his  vanity  was  wounded  when  he.  found  tbat^ 
though  prime  minister,  nothing  but  dirty  rene- 
gades gave  him  their  countenance.  Shifty  and 
tricky  in  all  other  matteta^  be  was  constant  in 
•hb  hatred  of  the  rights  of  the  people^  On  the 
^  of  ykKjff  1627>  a  fiew  .days  alter  he  became 
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Mked  what  he  would  do  with  the 
of  pufiamcntary  refonn,  he  answered: 
I  wS  appose  parlnmentary  reform,  in  what- 
H  mtkj  appear,  to  the  last  hour  of 
tw  Mt^  TVat  last  hoar  soon  came  ;  and  base 
\  Ae  Fa|,fiihaiin  who  did  not  rejoice  that  it 


4S1.  CjURns€  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Ciode- 
■d  lecentlf  been  made  a  peer,  he 
the  ^pfmperiiy  "  chancellor  of  the 
K  1834  and  1825.      He,   however, 
ofice  wmia  pretence  of  lowness  of 
the  ■cwspapen  told  us,  occasioned  by 
of  hisoohrcluld.    This  excuse  was  too 
to  be  hditiul  in  far  a  moment.   After 

two  to  supi^y  his  place, 
Ihki  of  WaixiKGroN  had  the  boldness  to 

fit  as  any  other  man  to  cany 
coald  carry  on.    The 


was  the  Aiog  to  be   done  ;  and 
be  doar,  and  preserre  the  insti- 
af  the  Luatij  as  they  had  limg  been 
The  dike  soon  found   that  his 
^  CMUMOitf "  had  BO  effect  upon  the 
afwhcaft.    He  knew  nodiii^  about  the 
af  the  iMliiiaii'imrnf  of  the  Gmrcroment 
a  It  or  a  gnat  knew  about  thcBk 
He  bad  au  anuT  of  a  bandied  thousand  naen; 


It  they  could  not  nmke  wheat  ten  ahtllingt  n 

iishel,  ttiough  lliey  ooukl  eat  a  great  «kAl  of  it^ 

hich  liad  be«n  raised  by  the  industrious  people* 

(e  found,  in  short,  that  he  could  not  go  on  with- 

ut  yielding  to  any  powerful  body  that  demanded 

yielding  on  its  behalf.     The  dissenlxrs  had 

3ng  been  demanding  a  repeal  o^  the  Teet  and 

corporation  Acts;    they  now  pressed  that  de* 

nwnd   with  great  vigour :    tiwse  acts  were  re^ 

>ealed  in  i\pri4,  1828.    The  dissenters  were  thus 

Icclared  to  be  as  &t  as  ichurch-people  for  any 

offices  whatsoever ;  after  whicii  declaration^  what 

reason  was  there  for  the  support  of  our  establkli«» 

ment  ?     This  was  the  6rst  distinct  blow  that  the 

church  received.     She  here  began  to  fall. 

482.  The  next  year  (1829),  in  the  face  of  the 
most  positive  declarations  of  hostility  against  it9 
made  during  the  whole  course  of  his  political 
H#e,  the  duke  himself  actually  proposed  to  repeal 
aH  the  laws  of  disqualification  against  the  Catho* 
lies,  and  to  put  them,  in  all  respects  what- 
soe^•er,  upon  a  perfect  kvel  with  the  Protestants 
^f  the  church  of  E^land.  This  prc^positicmy 
after  long  and  great  opposition,  however,  wa» 
finally  carried.  But  the  most  curious  circwn- 
st»/ice  as  lo  this  matter  is,  that  the  duke,  and 
also  Sir  Robert  Pbkl,  who  was  the  jHrme  mi- 
nwler  in  the  Commons,  dedcrred  tk&i  they  were 
prrne^Uy  achutted  by 'omgrnnaus -deeire  to  tg^ 
held  and  to  perpetuaie  ihe  pouter  and  ^yiory 
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iff  the  Protestant  established  church  !  They  de- 
clared (delightful  statesmen  as  they  were),  that 
it  was  their  thorough  conviction,  that^  by  adopt- 
ing this  measure^  all  ground  of  hostility  to  the 
Protestant  church  would  be  removed  from  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics;  that  it  would  mai^e 
them  ungrudgingly  pay  their  tithes  in  future,  and 
would  bring  that  peace  and  happiness  to  Ireland 
which  she  had  not  known  for  so  many  ages! 
Precisely  the  contrary  of  all  this  has  taken  place; 
and  precisely  the  contrary  would  naturally  tale 
place  :  it  was  inevitable ;  it  was  foreseen ;  it  was 
distinctly  foretold  to  these  men  by  me;  and,already 
(1834)  have  we  seen  ten  Irish  bishops  reduced 
in  number ;  we  have  seen  act  after  act  passed  to 
put  down  the  eternal  war  carried  on  against  the 
collection  of  tithes;  and  at  this  very  moment 
(July  1834)  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Parliament 
which  contemplates  the  taking  away  from  the 
church  a  part  of  its  revenue,  and  applying  it  to 
secular  purposes.  After  the  passing  of  this  bill 
the  duke  and  his  ministry  staggered  along,  un- 
der great  unpopularity,  until  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  a  little  way  into  the  new  reign,  in  1830. 
.  483.  The  difficulties  of  the  government  went 
on  increasing,  as  they  necessarily  must,  under  the 
diminished  means  of  the  nation,  and  the  constant 
increase  of  its  burdens ;  for,  though  the  nomhud 
sum  collected  was  not  increased,  but  rather  di- 
minished, it  was  in   reality  increased   by  the 
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ange  in  the  value  of  the  money ;  all  attempts 
counteract  which  were  as  vain  as  attempts 
3uld  be  to  stop  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  or  the 
Jning  of  the  sun.  When  the  duke  was  selected 
be  minister^  the  selection  gave  very  great  satis- 
ction  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  especially 
I  the  clergy;  but  it  was  viewed  with  great  sus- 
icion  by  the  people,  who  found  it  extremely 
ifficult  to  discover  any  good  reason  for  selecting 
lis  soldier  as  a  person  to  manage  all  the  civil 
ffairs  of  a  kingdom  in  a  time  of  peace.    The 
ormer,  however,  in  whose  minds  danger  to  their 
itles  and  estates  and  property  was  always  up- 
permost, seemed  to  be  delighted  that  they  had  a 
nan  so  perfectly  skilled  in  using  the   sword; 
ilways  forgetting  that  the  sword,  be  it  wielded 
oy  whom  it  might,  could  not  make  wheat  more 
than    six    shillings    a    bushel.     They  were   in 
trouble;  they  were  in  difficulty  up  to  their  lips; 
they  wanted  some  great  change  for  the  better ; 
and  they  had  a  sort  of  vague  hope,  that  the 
wondrous  duke,  who  had  fought  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  had    left    that  of  New  Ou- 
IJSANS  to  be  fought  by  somebody  else  ;  they  had 
a  sort  of  vague  hope  that  his  ^^  vigtmr "   and 
^^  decUion'*  would,  somehow  or  another,  effect 
something  to  relieve  them,  and  they  in  general 
most  basely  bowed  down  before  him.    They  con- 
gratulated each  other  upon  having  a  minister  of 
such  ^^ decision'*  and  ^^promptitude;"    words 
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which  were  constancy  on  their  lips.  Cooatiy 
gtntkmen  knew  tfiat  he  was  totally  igikonttt  of 
all  country  aflbirt ;  traders  of  all  sorts  kae#  tiMt 
'ha  knew  nothing  of  trade ;  lawyers  knew  tba 
iaW  was  a  sealed  book  to  him ;  literaiy  waek 
Jinew  that  he  cottld  not  write  EsgHah  coneetK^ 
-of  which  they  had  mtn  apecimefis  etUHigh ;  ii«i 
diTines  found  him  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  itiMi 
not  a  saint  that  the  people  wanted  ;  it  was  a  mt- 
ivager ;  a  carrier  an  of  multifarious  secolar  tffm. 
Yet,  though  no  one  of  these  adtt^irers -coHld  poMl 
<oat  any  one  thing  that  he  was  Hk^y  to  im^ 
*<ta»dj  except  the  things  appertartiing  to  the 
hayonet  and  the  camion,  atl  those  who  WveA  vpei 
the  tithes  or  taxes  reposed  imliinited  confideBce 
in  him.  Their  nrinds  had  t»o  long  been  aecin^ 
tomed  to  look  upon  physicsl  eoereton  as  tfie  oot 
thing  needfol,  that  liiey  Choaght  that  t^ey  hti 
:at  last  got  iSie  very  man  that  was  wanted.  The 
iqyposition  to  him  in  PaiiiaiiMBt  was  next  ts 
fiothing ;  so  that  he  was  left  to  do  as  he  please! 
more  than  any  man  that  had  ever  ^eea  flninistier 
for  a  hundred  years. 

494.  But  in  the  midst  of  aH  this,  he  sooa 
found  hrmself  beset  with  dilBcijAties  w4rich  wei« 
not  to  be  overcome.  He  haiA  for  his  pimctpal 
colleague  the  aitthor  of  lihe  hilt  of  1 8^19.  Tht 
land-owners  and  parsonsdiseovere^l^  to  n^tek  great 
inortifieatfoa,  that  tfiey  46rfve4l  no  %eiic4it  ^ma 
hiftv^ourvaiid  lii^fiMft&ptltHde;  llMrit  ifheir 
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es  were  constantly  going  on  sinking  away  from 

em  by  degrees ;  that  he  was,  after  all,  but  a 

ry  common-place  sort  of  a  statesman,  however 

uch  fire  he  might  have  eaten  in  the  wars;  and, 

spite  of  all  the  puffings  off  which  he  received 

om  the  press,  there  was  a  considerable  part  of 

le  people  who  had  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  and 

ho  showed   that  bad   opinion  by   the  use  of 

ords,  and  by  acts  of  the  most  unequivocal  cha- 

icter,  long  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 

is  administration. 

485.  The  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  people, 
n  the  year  1830,  were  very  great:  they  made 
heir  complaints  in  various  ways ;  but,  after  ex- 
lauscing  their  ingenuity  to  find  out  a  remedy, 
hey  came   to  that  reform  of  the  Parliament 
jvrhich  had  been  sought  for  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  he  had  invariably  opposed  whenever .  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.     The  coun- 
try was  full  of  discontent,  which  was  at  last  con- 
centrated in  an  unanimous  cry  for  parliamentary 
reform.     In  this  state  of  things  "  THE  SOVE- 
REIGN ''  died  on  the  26.  of  June,  1830;  but  there 
was  not  the  smallest  idea  afloat  that  the  new  king 
would  make  any  change  in  the  ministers.  This  king 
prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the  23.  of  July,  with  a 
speech  in  the  old  style,  crying  up  the  excellence  of 
the  constitution,  and  hinting  pretty  broadly  at  the 
necessity  of  great  military  force  for  the  purpose 
of  muntaining  it.      The   new  Parliament  met 
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«B  the  26.  of  October;  and  the  king  opened  it  bf 
m  speech  bom  the  throne^  on  the  2.  of  Novell* 
ber.    TUb  ipecch  was  in  the  old  sCyte,  braggn^ 
«f  die  exccHeace  of  the  kii^ly  goYernment,  ml 
fhreatranig  with  panbhnienr    the  ^'sedUiBiii'* 
m»d  **  AmfMed:'    Thin  being  the  hut  efforttf    i 
Ae  dake  in  the  king's  epeedi- making  way,  itii 
proper  to  record  the  Terr  words :    '^  I   caMMt 
''view without  grief  and  imdiffnaiiam  die  effDrti 
^  which  are  indastrioobiy  made  to  excite  amaaf 
^  mv  people  a  spirit  of  duconieni  and  ifita^MiM, 
.''  and  to  Aimri  ike  eomcord  which  happily  pre- 
^  vaih  between  those  parts  of  my  dominioBs,  the 
*"  anion  of  which  is  essential  to  tbeir  oohudoi 
•"  suei^iii  and  conunon  hapfnness.     I  am  is- 
"  imnmmed  to  exert,  to  the  utmost  of  my  povet, 
"  all  the  means  whidi  the  law  and  the  constiti- 
"  tion  have  pbeed  at  my  disposal^  for  the  fn- 
^  mfkment  of  jedUion,  and  for  the  prompt  top- 
-"  pression  of  mUnge  and  duar^kr.     Amidit  t£ 
"  the  d^culties  of  the  present  conjunctore,  I 
•"  reflect  with  the  highest  satisCactioii  on  the  b|F- 
"  «2f)r  and  afedumaie  aitmchmeni  of  the  grtti 
*^  bodg  of  my  people.     I  am  confident  that  thsjr 
'^  jastly  appreciate  the  full  advautage  of  thit 
'^  hwppY  form    of   government,    under    wUck, 
^  through  the  fiivoar  of  ENvine  Protddenee,  tkb 
"  country  has  enjoyed,  for  a  loi^^  itHrrrssian  tf 
^  years,  a  greater  share  of  internal  peace,  c»f  con- 
^  mercial  prosperity,  of  trut  UbirU^y  of  all  that 


:o|utitiU€s  sqciid  happiocfi^  than  hsm  faliea  to 

the  lot  of  any  otber  country  of  the  world.'' 

4S6f  The  people  had  seen  enough  before  tb^ 

Beting  of  the  1  Wliament  to  prevent  them  fron^ 

itertaining  any  very  sanguine  hopes  of  achange 

r  the  better  to  arise  out  of  this  change   of 

ings ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pre^ 

ared  for  amy  thing  so  very  angry  as  this*    Her^ 

ere  all  the  old  topics  that  had  been  in  every 

ing's  speech  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Ther^ 

^as  no  sedition  in  the  country  ;  no  di&aflectioi^ 

owafds  tlie  king,  or  the  form  of  the  government. 

Phere  were  great  want  and  suffering  in  the  coun- 

ry  ;  and  thousands  of  petitions,  coming  from  all 

inarters,  £ar  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

fn  order  that  the  burdens  of  the  people  might  be 

lessened.    But  there  was  no  sedition :  this  charge 

Bgakist  the  people  was  not  true,  and  they  lost  no 

time  in  resenting  it. 

487*  Their  resentment,  however,  was  nothing, 
on  this  aecoimt,  compared  with  that  which  they 
felt  against  Wellington,  on  account  of  the 
speedi  which  he  delivered  in  the  Hpuse  of  Lorda 
on  that  aame  day,  the  following  extract  front 
tvhich  speech  was  immediately  published  and  re* 
puUished  in  ev^ery  part  of  the  kingdom.  WhUo 
the  ktiig  was  censuring  and  threatening  his  peo«' 
ple^  he  did  not  foi^et  to  call  for  money  to  sup-', 
pert  doc  honour  and  dignky  of  his  crown.  How«- 
ever,  tt  was  Wellinoton's  speech  in  the  House' 
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vrhidvgvreidiefpm^  0flni€e.<ld'thiB  peeple.   It 

oonntq^firith'ditfexclMari  €if^hmm^(Ptkdl^ 

thetaBiMMHKtltt  tithe^'^^f^^i^^ilfUlf  i^ 
.ftrrcfimn  df  ike liiAfte^of' ^^mHItt^  dH#(|!^ 

.jdie^coQotiy'MridioiitMtH  tiefbrndL  «^  It  iiAfi^ftOu 
/•Itteiofrthinsi  that  be^ek^dtff««rflki^itl|rilRist 
ijaUdnpittlB ftail  mostiatoldto^itbl'dtl*!  •i*'>i''i  "  ^ 

¥*  f&yrthe  tidTermheilt  was  as  yet  preparea  wlU^  anv  plan  oa 
*:.§®W?|H*«^^W  Wl^tf^^M^d-p^irtfriwifiiiila^f  foi  *«fc. 

/'  I  4ft pot  ^a^ip^^BfrnvMiil^  s^fct^^aow*  lu  it  mp^- 
"  bable  we  sball  ba^e  abuadant  opportonili^  to  ceosidjor  it 
"  afterwards :  and  I  do  saj  that  thlsrZfifltrjr  lias  now  a  I^ii- 
/f  h$jm^*mm:mUmhMt  m^atHoit'  4tt  tkB'pkrptmt  -^i  god 
•«  l^lhiunsfhin^fmu^if^Jk^tTvk.ffeU  ^ .  4<vti€«iw^tb»t  it 
«  possesses*  and  desenredl^  possesses^  tke  cfmfiience  ^  tk 
^*  c(i«tefrf>  aAd  Mt  tb  As^tussioiks'fii^  A  poWerfal'ininenet 
<•  ia  tfaejopvpHTf *  ilndil  witt  wx^^i>^l^<''  tk«t  if  I  l^d  t» 
«  form  a.leg^atore,  I  wnal4  cpate  onoc  iu>t  equal  in  cmf. 
*'  2en^  f»  ti^e  pre$ent,  for  that  I  coMnot  expect  to  be  able  te  it, 
'« bat  aomeitbiiig  as  ttearlf  of  'tlie'Saiiie  description  «b  poi- 
**  sible.  I  should  form  it. of  mm  poMsaMcl  of  •  TUfylog* 
**  proportion  of  the  piopert/  of  the  country^  in  wliich  tk 
"  land-holders  should  haye  a  great  preponderance.  I,  then- 
"  fore,  am  not  prepared  with  any  measure  of  Pedimeatsiy 
*'  Befoon,  tur  tkaU  any  meature  of  the  kimd  be  propoeed  BY 
«'  THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  LONG  AS  I  HOLD  MX 
•'PRESENT  POSITION," 
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488.  After  this,  it  vmB  a  running  fight  with  the 
^  hero  of  Watkrloo,"  whom  the  people  hooted 
md  pelted  wherever  thejr  could  see  him.  But 
;hM  iiifttfer,  together  with  the  king's  disappoint- 
ing the  eitixens  of  London  in  not  dining  with 
them  in  their  Guildhall,  the  exclamation  of  Sir 
RovBRT  Pbbl,  *'  What  shall  we  do  with  tlie 
duke  "?  the  pretence  upon  which  the  duke  finally 
resigned ;  his  having  bullet-proof  window* shut- 
ters  to  his  house  |  all  these  belong  to  the  history 
of  William  the  Fourth ;  together  with  the  pulling 
down  of  the  sign -posts  which  had  the  duke's 
name  on  picture  upon  them ;  and  the  rubbing 
out  of  his  name  from  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
on  which  that  name  had  been  so  recently  put, 
as  a  mark  of  the  public  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  These  things  we  must  now  leave, 
and  return  to  the  BIG  SOVEREIGN,  and  see 
the  end  of  his  career. 

489.  In  the  year  1 82 1  he  visited  his  subjects  in 
Ireland  i  and  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Anglbsba,  at 
the  house  of  the  marquis  of  that  name,  while  the 
people  were  fighting  against  his  soldiers,  in  the 
streets  of  London,  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
wife.  Not  one  single  address  either  of  con- 
dolence or  of  congratulation ;  not  one  pledge  of 
support  had  the  poor  queen  ever  received  from 
Ireland ;  and  not  above  two  or  three  from  Scot- 
land. It  was  not  that  the  people  of  those  coun*- 
tries  did  not  feel  for  her,  but  that  they  did  not 
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dare  to  express  their  feeling  ;  and  thus  it  always 
is  with  colonies,  and  with  parta  of  a  kingdon 
detached  from  the  main  and  ruling  part.  Thti 
man,  however,  as  sueh  a  man  naturally  would, 
imputed  the  silence  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries to  their  wondrous  affection  for  himself. 
The  Irish,  above  all  others,  were  now  his  favour- 
ites; and  they,  forgetting  the  latva  that  had 
been  passed  against  theiii,  and  deluded  moat  pro- 
bably by  arts  of  all  sorts,  gave  him  a  most  enthu- 
siastic reception ;  while  he,  a  glimpse  of  whose 
person  had  hardly  ever  been  got  at  by  his  En- 
glish subjects,  for  years  past,  sought  opportunities 
of  getting  himself  surrounded  by  mobs  of  peojde 
out  of  doors ;  and  even  came  down  so  low  as  to 
put  the  SHAMROCK  (au  Irish  word  for  Dutch  or 
white  clover)  in  his  hat^  which  he  pulled  off  and 
swung,  in  company  with  his  intense  subjects. 
All  this  did  not  pass  unobserved,  or  unreasoned 
upon,  by  his  English  subjects,  with  whom  it  was 
by  no  means  an  argument  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position,  that  they  had  been  in  tlie  wrong. 

4  90.  Frotn  Ireland  he  returned  to  Bri^hthslm* 
STONK,  in  Sussex,  where  he  had  a  thing  which 
he  called  a  *^ pavHian/'  which  had  cost  the  at- 
tion  not  less  than  a  million  of  money.  As  if 
weary  of  popularity ;  as  if  sick  of  the  piauditi 
of  his  subjects,  very  few  of  them  could  get  a 
sight  of  his  person  from  the  moment  that  he  set 
his  foot  again  in  England.     Instead  of  going  to 


3R4<3^rWJ^^T<^9B  \^  the  wiy  of  JiOiidpa,  aijcmg 
Shfi  gf«4t  andpopuloiisro^dn.  He  hastened  i^crosp 
th^  compar^iv^ly  iiefiludedl  counties  of  S^lop, 
Ifor^fcrd,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Ekifk^  *n4  Surwj^ 
iutp  the  WHWity  of  S^s^^Xi  le^Wg  l^wdon  sixr 
mm  mites  to  his  left  ;  and  sp  trirfy  mpd^iit  ww 
|k^  hecooi^)  that Ja  this  fwfe  hprses  w#fe  taken 
iorw^rd  out  of  the  $^ver^]i  towi]is  to  be  put  to  bin 
4;airri9g^>  lest  the  people  shouh)  gasse  upon  bim^ 
a9d  overpower  bim  \vith  theif  marlo  of  respect 
iuid  Action,  while  his  hprse^  were  chaugiag  at 
the  several  inns  in  the  country  towns* 

491,  Very  soon  after  his  yi^it  to  Ireland  be 
pasjied  over  tp  the  qpt^tiiient,  to  visit  bis  subjects 
'm  Hanoveri,  which  had  been  erected  into  a 
^'  hinffdom  "i  though  not  intrinsically  worth  one 
half  ef  the  county  of  Kent,  to  which  Hanovei* 
England  has  been  sending  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  pn  an  average,  ever  since 
thQ  peace.  The  n^xt  ye^  be  visited  bis  subjects  in 
Scotland,  it  is  supposed  in  consequence  of  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  Seotoh  nobility,  a  very 
l^rge  part  of  wbpin  were,  and  always  had  been, 
upon  tb^  pension  pr  sinecure  list.  The  Scotch 
p^k  received  him  dryly  i  and  be  returned  ap- 
parently not  very  ivell  pleased  with  his  reception* 

492.  After  this,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  almost  total  se^slqsion  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  who  were,  however,  daily  informed, 
by  the  newspaper^,  of  his  dinner-parties  at  his 
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cottage ;  of  his  rides  about  WiNDsoR-park,  in 
his  pony-phaeton;  of  his  fishing  on  "  Virginia- 
Watek  '\  which  is  a  pond  of  about  two  or  three 
acres  in  WiNDSOR-park,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  water  from  the  soak  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hillj  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  to  run  down 
over  some  great  stones,  the  whole   to  imitate 
the  ^^  falls  of  Niagara  ",  the  whole  body  of  the 
stream  being  hardly  sufficient  to  turn  the  smallest 
of  mills.     In   short,   an  eighteen  gallon  barrel 
would  be  a  channel  sufficiently  spacious  for  this 
streaii).     The  descriptions  which  the  public  were 
constantly   receiving    of   these     his     important 
movements  served,  at  any, rate,  tp  make  them 
merry  for  a  moment,  amongst  the  miseries  that 
the  measures  of  his  reign  had  inflicted.     He  bad 
become  enormously  fat ;  being  tall5    and   of  a 
large  frame,  he  made  altogether  an  uncommonly 
huge  mass;  so  that  when  *'thb  Sovjsreign" 
was  exhibited  to  the  people  as  standing  in  a 
golden  "^ow^/a",   catching  a  large  minnow, 
by  a  golden  hook  suspended  from  a  silver  rod, 
with  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  the  noble 
Lord  Bloomfield,  the  Right   Honourable  Sir 
.John  jVPMahon,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
William  Knighton,  in  ecstacies  of  admiration, 
while  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Herbert  Tat- 
Loa  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  written  record  of 
the  exploit ;  when  the  people  read  descriptions 
like  this,  or  something  of  this  character^  they 
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forgot  for  the  moment  their  own  sufferings,  which 
were  lost  in  the  feelings  which  would  be  naturally 
inspired  towards  ^^thr  soV£REign  "y  which  the 
baseness  of  the  press  had  made  it  fashionable  to 
call  him ;  and  baseness  such  as  was  exhibited  in 
that  press,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  reign, 
never  was  equalled  before  in  the  world.  The 
word  ^^kin^"  had  almost  fallen  out  of  use: 
the  country  was  called  an  ^^  empire'*  instead  of 
a  "  kingdom  ";  and  a  law  having  been  made  for 
the  new  regulation  of  measures,  the  new  mea- 
sure was  called  the  "  Imperial  measure  "  in  the 
act  of  parliament  making  the  regulation.  The 
nation  had  fallen  into  the  use  of  a  crouching 
tone:  everything  seemed  to  spring  from  a  mili- 
tary source.  It  was  no  longer  ^^  tHe  king  has 
directed  me '%  the  *^  king  has  ordered  me  ",  but 
"  the  sovereiffn  has  commanded  me,  &c."  This 
base  phraseology  descended  down  to  the  under- 
lings of  the  most  distant  branches  and  sprigs  of 
royalty ;  and  we  had  from  some  man  or  some 
woman  in  her  service,  "  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
has  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  &c."  Instead  of 
that  sober,  decent,  and  sincerely  respectful  Ian* 
guage,  unaccompanied  with  servility,  which  had 
always  distinguished  persons  in  authority  about 
the  throne,  we  seemed  to  have  imported  all  the 
flummery  of  the  French  with  all  the  naked  slavery 
of  the  Austrians.  Instead  of  saying  that  a  certain 
paper  had  been  laid  before  the  king,  or  sub* 
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mitted  to  the  ktng,  it  was  a  ptcpet  ''  \M  at  Ms 
majesty'^  fkei  *\  Laid  at  th^  fiei  at  tht  M 
queen,  too,  and  of  the  priidcesifres ;  and,  it  t^ 
very  curious,  but  perfectly  tnie,  thaft  in  the  exact 
degree  that  this  servile  Isoiguage  crept  into  use, 
h)  that  same  degree  royalty  sunk  in  the  estitniiliMi 
of  the  people,  who,  if  testraihet)  from  ptlnth^, 
could  not  be  restrained  ffom  talkimffj  aild  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  the  ttreasures  and  vMt* 
ilers  of  this  king's  reign  did  hidre  to  shake  th^ 
long-settled  prejudices  of  ths  people  in  fkvdnf 
of  kingly  government,  than  hlld  ev^r  beeh  doM 
6ince  the  days  of  CabMWtix. 

493.  At  the  end  of  seven  yeiitfs  tof  this  soit  tt 
life,  the  king  died  at  WtKbsda-ieastle^  t>n  the  M 
of  June,  1830,  fn  the  bixty«e{gfath  yisar  of  Mi 
age.  He  was  burled  in  about  ten  dnys  «Aef* 
U-ards,  at  Windsor,  With  a  ptto))  and  «t  a  MdMst 
expense  quite  in  actotdlince  ^thli!l  th^  ttilmlieifS 
and  expenses  that  h&d  marked  hh  IVk,  Bittj  tlvft 
curious  thing  is,  the  manni^  in  it^iit^  ihep^9ph 
conducted  themsehes  ^on  tMi  irdtAifkm.  Wken, 
about  three  years  before,  tlie  Dtrfecit  of  Yt^tt 
Was  buried,  it  wass&id,  tbat8w!lfr*s  observUdoU^ 
that  ^^  the  merriest  face^  Were  seeft  Im  modtnhift 
coaches,*'  Was  ftilly  verified.  But  how  was  it 
nowy  then,  oh  the  buridl-day  of  *^+iiii  sovs^ 
REIGN  "  >  The  people  of  London  shut  tQf  Meir* 
^hopSy  as  they  had  done  at  the  buttal  t>r  tbe 
sovereign's  unfortunate   wife:   hot,   Mver 
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th^e  such  a  day  of  holiday  ^keeping  known  since 
London  was  first  founded.     It  was  early  in  July, 
the  day  was  beautifully  fine,  the  whole  of  the 
immense  population  seemed,  with  one  accord,  as 
if  by  positive  compact,  to  be  resolved  on  a  den/ 
^  pleasure.    The  roads  in  every  direction  were, 
by  nitie  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crowded  with  car- 
riages of  all  sorts,  from  the  glass-coach,  carrying 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  down 
to  the  market  carts,  and  even  wagons,  carrying 
the  working  people,  while  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands went  on  foot ;  and  all  bent  on  a  day  of  plea- 
sure.     The  Thames  was  almost  literally  "covered 
^iih  water-vehicles  of  every  description.    More 
than  ten  thousand  people  went  by  water  to  Rich- 
mond, and,  it  was  said  that  fourteen  thousand 
went  to  Gravesend ;  while  ^U  the  villages,  short 
of  those  distances,  exhibited  scenes  Uke  those  of 
a  Whit  Monday,  rows  of  men  on  benches,  out  of 
doors,   drinking  and  smoking;    dances  on  the 
green-sward ;    fiddling,   singing,    and   all  those 
.  other  demonstrations  of  a  resolution  to  cast'kway 
jcare  for  the  moment.     And,  which  was  the  most 
.carious  circumstance  of  the  whole,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  no  concert  in  this  case;  there  had 
.been  no  public  invitation  to  this  mirthful  con- 
duct ;  politics  seemed  to  have  been  forgotteu  for 
.  the  day  ;  no  motive  of  any  kind  appeared  ia  the 
conduct  of  any  part  of  the  peoples  and  they 
seem  to  have  been    urg^  to  this  unparalleled 
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unanimity  by  a  sort  of  spontaneoas  and  almost 
instinctive  feeling ;  as  if  nature  herself  had  told 
them  that  i^  was  time  to  rub  out  the  furrows, 
worn  in  their  cheeks  by  the  tears  which  they  had 
shed  fpr  *^.thb  hOVBRfiiGN's  '*'  unfortunate  wife, 
whos§  heart!. had  been  broken  by  the  thmsting 
of  her  from  the,: scene  of  the  coronation  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  boxer  for  prizes  ! 

494.  Historians  usually  conclude  the  history  of 
ardgn  by  giving  the  CHARACTiER  of  the  reigner. 
I  shall  not  do  tbis^  because  it  would  not  heprU' 
dent  to  say  »the  i&hole  of*  what  I  ought  to  say; 
and  beeause,  to  txy^a  party  i»,  in  fact,  to  tell  a 
lie-}  ^  lie  being  a  suppression  of  the  truth,  as 
well  as  a  statingof  iwhatis  &lse.  In  1310,  two 
brothers  uf<  the  naaie  of  Huxt,  one  a  very  able 
writer,  the  other  a  printer^  ^  one  edited,  and  the 
other  printed  a  very  excellent  and  honest  news- 
paper, called  ^^  The  Exam  inkr^m  of  which  these 
gentlemen  were  jointrproprietors^ were  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney-general  Gibbs,  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  two  year 8^  in  diff^erent  jaiUj 
and  to  i^diy  afineofbOKU.  each  at  the  end  of  the 
time;  and  their  crime  was,  having,  in  their  paper, 
called  this  king  SAEDAtiAPALUS,  who,  as  the 
reader  well  knows,  was  at  once  a  tyrannical, 
cruel,  and  despicably  effeminate,  debauched,  and 
senseless  wretch,  who  once  ruled  over  Babylon, 
and  whose  oppressions,  arising  from  his  squan- 
derings on  costly  things  and  costly  attire^  and  ou 
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ibandoned  men  and  women,  drove  his  subjects 
:o  rebel  against  hnn^  and  coitipelled  him  to  put 
ui  end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid  being:  dethroned 
by  them.     This  ruinous  sentence  on  t^^  Messrs. 
Hi^NT,  passed  just  at  the  outset  of  th^  rfegency, 
taught  the  press  good  manners :  and^  during  the 
whole  of  the  20  years  of  the  regency  and  reign, 
it  seemed  never  to  forget  this  terrific  example.^    ' 
495.  But,  now  that  "  THE  SOVEREIGN ''  is 
deady  we  may  surely  speak  of  him  as  we  like? 
By  no>  nWans ;  and  one  of  these  same  Messrs. 
Hunt  was,  during   the  reign^  of>George  Wl 
puni^ed  lor  printing  wh^t  was  cb.\\^  4i  Ubel  on 
George  II Li  zvho  had  hecin  dead  /or^omd  Ume^! 
To  make  up  for  this  restraint^*  WP' are^  however, 
permitted  to  write  and  speak,    to   otir  -heart's 
content,  in  jorme  ofkings^  dead  or  alive,  withdut 
any  liability  to > puirishment^ ;  we  majv  •  in '<prmse 
of  them,^^  not  oiiTy  say?the^acK9f^i/rtt/ft,!b»t  im^y. 
add  as  many  ainl  as  monstrous  lies  as  "wefxleiBe ; 
and,  great  God  !,  how  many  are  /tbe^olumes  of 
most  atrocious  lies  .  that .  have  been-- ut^tcaiedy  in 
speech  and  throiagh  tlie  ptessym^^ai^^  opf  tbis^ 
king ;  beginning  with  the  «rpecchx)£  Sir  IIoj^brii  • 
Pbbl,  in  the  House  of  Common^  whaiwiasi)iHe> 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depdrt[toent,)^]diBi) 
who,  in  moving  the  address  to  tiienew  Idng^was 
reported  to  have  said :  "  Tliat  in  the  course' «£ a 
'^  considerable  portion  of  that  time  durisg  H«rhioh 
'^  his  late  Majesty  reigned  over  the  eouatry^  we 
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"  enjoyed  the  tilessings  of  peiace;  and  lie  believdl 
"  that  much  of  the  benefits  we  hive  clerived  trorti 
"  the  mUd  arvSt  beifiejicmt  ddmimstrdtidn  of  th 
^*  laws  during  that  period  were  owing;  to  Ae 
*^  ndtd  and  generous  character  of  his  inajesty 
"  himself;  that  "we  have  Uv^d  too  near  ttic  pe- 
*'  riod  of  these  occurrences,  to  t>e  ioAfc  to  esH- 
mate  in  their  full  force  all  tTie  herufitB  we  hxct 
derived  from  the  mild  and  bene/iceni  govern- 
*^  ment  of  the  late  Mng  ;  and  that,  whether  in 
"  peace  or  in  war,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  delegated  power,  wh€?ther  as  regent  or  as 
king,  he  never  exercised,  or  expressed  any 
wish  to  exercise,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
"  except  for  the  relief  and  the  advantage  oflw 
"  people.'* 

496.  This  speech  !jeing  ex  officio^  and  coming 
from  a  man  of  spotless  private  character,  ma^ 
be  excused,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  excuse 
falsehoods  uttered  by  advocates  at  the  bar,  in  the 
cause  of  their  clients;  but  the  cases  are  not  in 
point,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form towards  the  people  as  well  as  towards  the 
king ;  and  a  due  sense  of  that  duty  would  have 
restrained    him    from    uttering   this    eulogium. 
However,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
1  shall  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  CHATEIA'CTER 
of  this  king ;  I  shall  leave  the  assertions  about 
the  •*  blessings^'  of  his  rcJign ;  about  his  "  mild 
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and  beneficent  government ;''  about  his  ^^mild 
and  generous  character ; "  to  be  confirmed  or 
negatived  by  the  facts  which  I  have  ^ready  re- 
lated, and  to  be  cont^ned  in  the  next  and  last 
chapter ;  in  which  I  shall  describe  the  state  in 
which  he  left  the  nation :  !  „  vjfith  ^yegard  to 
foreign  nations ;  2^  with  regard  to  the  burdens 
^wfeich  he  entailed  on  his  people  :  S,  with'  regard 
to  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  that  people; 
and  4,  with  regard  to  the  new  and  severe  laws, 
and  the  many  innovations  on  the  constitution 
made  dnring  his  regency  and  reign.  ' 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Fmragm  Jffmrt  dmrimg  tkU  Regency  and  Biifiu 
— Tares  and  Ejepenses  during  the  Twetit^ 
Icarr. — JbuscM  w  the  Church^ — rlVtraticRt 
emd  Smferirngs  qf  tie  People. — New  mi 
severe  Liaes^  amd  darimg  Ixmavatians  en  iht 
ComstUution. 

4&7.  With  regard  to  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 
it  djat  tndy  be  said  that  England  nerer  appeared 
Etde  io  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  till  the  time  of 
tlus  Big  Soreieign.    All  the  boastings  about  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  about  the  victories  in 
wbat  the  Engiisfa  officers  call  the  '^  PeMiHSula ;" 
all  the  faectcring  and  all  the  boUying  blinded 
iMSi  of  sense  hot  for  a  very  short  tinte:   tlie 
peace  vith  France :  the  stripping  of  the  French 
MVsecoBs  ;  the  making  of  Hanover  into  a  kii^- 
dom ;    the  innumerable  orders  of   knighthood 
created  by  the  Big  Sovereign}  the  swarms  of 
***  Sb^  azui  cf  Ladies "'  to  m^om  he  gave  life  ;  all 
these,  alter  the  drvoken  6t  of  the  nation  was 
cver«  were  made  to  appear  perfectly  lidicnlous, 
by  the  ptogress  and  the  result  of  the  American 
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VSLT,  which  exhibited  the  British  navy  in  a  state 
)f  disgraceful  defeat,  against  America  single- 
landed,  and  showed  her  signing  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  which  she  expressly  abandoned  every  item  in 
a  sine  qua  noUy  which  she  had  pompously  laid 
down  ;  and  in  i^hich  she  mutu^ly  abandoned  her 
great  maritime  right,  which  she  had  exercised 
for. five  hundred  years;  namely,  the  rfj^lit' ' of 
scitfchihg  neutral  vessels  at  sea. 

498.  The  Americans,  without  oiir  daimg  to 
uttier  a  word,  acqiiiired  the  two  Fi-oRiDisYrom 
Spain,  after  the  peace ;  thotrgh  the  possession  of 
these  provinces  necessarily  gave  £heni  the  com- 
mand of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  brouffht  their 
dominions  into  dangerbus  contact  with  our  West 
India  colonies.  In  t!ie  breaking-up  of  tlie  ^p'sihish' 
power  in  Soiith  America,  we  had  an  eye  u^oh 
Cuba.  The  Americans  declared,  in  tlie  face  blf 
the  world,  that  they  would  suffer  no  European 
power  to  acquire  Cuba,  or  any  of  the  dominibhs 
of  Spain  in  South  America ;  and  alT  this  whiie 
our  miserable  ministei-s  held  the  mo^t  tame  and 
fawning  language  towards  the  United  States. 

499.  In  1823  the  French  invaded  Spain,  With 
the  openly-avowed  purpose  t)f  upsetting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Co7'teSy  which  we  had  established 
there.  Previous  to  this  declaration  there  viras  a 
Congress  of  the  Ministei*s  of  the  European  Sove- 
reigns held  at  Crbmona.  Canning  was  our 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Wel- 
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t^mCTON  tbc  ambassador  to  this  Congress.  To 
tint  Congress  Welunston  was  instructed  to 
liedare,  on  the  part  of  Engknid,  that^  let  ather 
fiDwers  determine  on  what  they  might,  f$r 
hendf  Enffkmd  was  determmed  to  hm 
fence;  whidi  was  just  the  same  thing  is 
declaring,  that  she  had  no  longer  the  pmm 
nor  the  spirit  to  make  war,  though  invsM 
on  her  own  soil.  With  this  declaration  in  her 
Mrs,  the  French,  of  course,  lost  no  tinore  in  mtrch- 
mg  into  Spain.  They  succeeded  in  their  object; 
they  put  down  the  Cortas  ;  they  re^estaUMifi 
Fbrdimand  in  his  kingly  office,  to  the  great  \m 
of  the  English  nsorers,  who  had  taken  the  coo- 
"vents  of  Spam  in  pawn ;  and  to  the  great  deligbt 
«f  etery  man  who  detests  tjrrauny  under  the 
iwnes  and  forms  of  £reedom  ;  who  detests  that 
whidi  we  have  had  reason  to  tiihik  about  and 
ta&  about  so  long.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
English  ministers,  l&e  Falstaff  in  his  last  ffl- 
ness,  ^  called  a'  God !"  that  is  to  sscy,  Livbk- 
FooL,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Canning  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  expressly,  and  in  the 
most  pious  manner  possible,  ''prayed  to  God 
that  the  French  might  not  succeed  !"  God  did 
not  hear  them,  and  he  certainly  remembered 
their  invasion  of  defenceless  nations  ;  and  their 
works  on  the  museums  and  the  frontier  towns  of 
Fhmce.  The  French  gave  us  every  possible  pn>- 
Tocation  to  take  part  in  this  quarrel  3   they  rum- 


mrged  our  ships  in  the  pdrts  of  "Spaiii,  isiid  served 
nstip  all  ooroi^i^ncoTrclacl  towards  neutral  nalJofte 
during  the  precedhig  war.  It  had  for  ages  been 
the  policy  of  Eirglatid  to  uphoffd  the  BarWy 
%t^tesin  their  Infdepeffdenee :  the  fVench  intraftefi 
-Algiers;  took  the  treasures  of  the  Oey*; 
bWnished  him  frotn  his  territory,  and  kept  pos*- 
'Session  of  It,  without  England  daring  to  trtter  one 
single  word. 

500.  But,  the  most  strffcing  and  'humtfia^ng 
thing  af  aJl,  ivas  the  -overrunning  of  Ttiilpey  by 
Russia.  Mr.  PiYr  prepared  for  war  on  the  Bm*- 
press  Oaltherine,  to  prevent  her  from  encVoaidWr^ 
on  the  I'urkrsh  dcrminions,  so  far  -as  to  quarter 
lier  troops  on  ^Turkish  town  on  the ^confitfes  itf 
IJhe  two  empires.  The  Big  Sovereign  sraffefefl 
tl*ussia  to  take  possession  of  GonstaN'I'INOI»l* 
itself;  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Oa'r&a- 
*NELL«S ;  to  bring  her  ^fleets  into  the  Mediter*- 
ranean  ;  and,  by  way  of  consummating  'a  series 
'of  acts  of  baseness  unparalleled  in  the  history  df 
-nations,  they  sent  an  Enghsh  fleet  to  co-»operate 
with  a  fleet  of  'Russia,  afnd  a  fleet  of  Pi^nce,  to 
demolish  the  Turkish  naval  power,  under  pretenoe 
that  the  Turks  had  %rrolated  a  treaty  tnade  with 
the  three  powers;  than  which  nothing  ever 
llpoken  or  Written  was  more  false. 

501.  Whfit,  it  will  be  asked,  coulti  httvethei^ 
changed  the  ^haraciter  df  the  English  imtion  ? 
What  coifld  have  deprive  It  of  its  sph4t,  »i» 
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ener^,  its  power,  all  at  once  ?  es|>ec]ally  having 
so  big  a  sovereign  at  its  head^  and  the  *^  greatest 
captain  of  the  age"  at  the  head  of  its  armies? 
It  was  that  which  deprives  individuals  of  tlieir 
qpirit,  their  energy,  and  their  power :  a  DEBT 
which  it  coald  not  pay  one  single  farthing  of; 
and  under  the  bare  interest  of  which  it  staggered 
along  like  a  drunken  man :  and  how  this  debt 
came  to  be  we  are  now  goiug^  to  see. 

-502.  The  burdens  which  the  Big  Sovereigil  left 
OB  the  backs  of  his  people  were  loicii  as  no  na- 
tioD  before  ever  bad  to  bear  ;  aiid  we  are  -bov 
going  to  see  fiomething  of  the  manner  in  <  which 
they  were  expended,  lliis  wiU.  be  best  shown  ia 
a  ireaiiy  amount  of  the  taxes,  charg^es  k>f  collect- 
ing them,  interest  of  the  debt,  charge  for  the 
army,  the  mH  list,  the  secret  secvices,  and,  as  a 
specimen  ci  squandering,  sums  voted  to  be  gma 
to  the  deigy  of  the  chmch  of  £ng;Uliid,  over  and 
abave  their  enormous  clerical  revenues.  These 
thii^  I  shall  now  show  in  a  table,'  taken  horn 
the  accounts  laid  b^re  Parliament;  and  the 
reader  will  please  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
charges  for  tlie  army.  In  those  charges  be  will 
discover  how  the  ^^ victories"  were  obuined. 
He  will  see  that  the  victories  were  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  sums  expended.  He  will  please 
to  observe  that  the  sum,  in  every  case,  applies  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year ;  because 
the  account  is  made  up  to  the  5th  of  Jauuar}'  io 
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ch  year,  and  states  that  which  ha3  been  ex- 
!nd^  during  the  preceding  year.    For  instance, 
e  find  tbat^  in  1 816,  the  army  cost  34,207,384/., : 
lat  is  to  say,  it  had  cost  that  during  the  preceding 
Bar,  which  was  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Waier^ 
w»,    Tbuty-four  millions  of  sovereigns  ! .    If  the 
lociquis  Wbllington  had  a  good  lot  of  them 
i).thj3  field,  as ,  he  probably  had,  no  wonder  that 
jRoucHY  ran  away  and  left  Buonaparte  in  the 
urch :  the  very  jingle  of  them  must  have  fright- 
ened arfeUow  like  Grouchy  half  out  of*  bis 
iease9*  ^  The  great  captain  could  not  well  llike 
ihem,  alii  into,  .the  field::   for  they  would  ihave 
loaded  (statute  baggage  weight)  a  bundled  aud 
eighty *nine  four-rhorse  wagons;  and  would  have 
required 'Seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  horses,  and 
a  hundred  and  eightyrnine  drivers*    The  drunken 
natioHjdid  not  think  of  these  things^  when  they 
were  roasting  the  sheep  and  oxen  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  the  great  captain.    One  more  remark 
before  I  insert  the  table;  and  that  is,  that  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  Ireland  are  not  included, 
until  we  come  to  the  year  1818,  tlie  tablb^  up 
to  the   year  18 17». relates  only  to  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  Great  Britain. 
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503.  In  the  above  table  the  pounds  only  are 
preserved^  shillings,   pence^  and   fardiings,  are 
omitted.     Colutnn  2  expresses   the  gross  receipt 
of  taxes  within  the  year;   that  is  to  say,  the 
money  taken  from  the  people  in  taxes.     CoIudd 
3  shows  the  sums  paid  by  the  people  for  collect- 
ing the  taxes  raised  upon  them.     Column  4  tk 
l^are  interest  of  the  debt;  and  here  we  perceive, 
that  the  Big  Sovereign,  during  his  ^  beneflceni* 
reign,  added  nine  millions  a  year  to  this  interest, 
for  us  to  pay  in  perpetuity.     It  should  foe  ob- 
served,  that,   besides    this    enormous   mass  of 
ta^es,  there  was  received  an  immense  sum  bd- 
nually  for  what  is  called  the  '^  crown  estate^ 
quite  sufficient  of  itself  for  all   the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  good  government    in   England.  1 
beseech  the  reader  to  look  at  the  sums  charged 
tot  secret  services.  Four  times  greater  inamsaflt 
than  the  whole  annual  expense   of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of   the  United   States    of    America, 
including  ten  ambassadors  which  they  send  to 
Europe.    I  beg  him  also  to  look  at  the  sums  givei 
to  the  clergy,  in  addition  to  all  their  immene 
clerical  revenues.  In  this  table  we  have  exhibited 
to  us  the  real  causes  of  the  crippled  state  of  this 
once  powerful  country  ;  the  real  causes  of  all  its 
present  distresses    and    troubles ;     this    tabu 
exhibits  to  us  the  consequences,  the  punishment 
which  we  have  to  endure   for  our    aristocracy 
having  carried  on  a  twenty-two  years*  war  against 
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s  people  of  France  and  America.     Here  we 
e  the  cause  of  the  poor-law  projects ;  and  of 
e  approaching  demolition  of  the  established 
iurch ;  here  we  see  the  real  causes  of  all  that 
>w  affrights  people  of  property ;  and  here  we 
e,  in  these  causes^  the  effects  of  the  profound 
norance,  as  well  as  of  want  of  justice^  in*  those 
bo  have  had  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
lis  nation  for  many  years. 
504.  From  such  burdens  laid  upon  a  people, 
reat  suffering  on  the  part  of  that  people  is  inevi- 
ible.     it  is  impossible  that  you  can  take  away 
eople's  means  without  making  them  poorer  than 
tiey  wese  before.'  Then,  the  partiality  of  taxation 
iras  extreme.      While   the   ri<ih  paid  a  tax  of 
wenty  per  cent,  on  their  wine,  the  poor  had  to 
>ay  a  tax  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  their 
ieer«    While  the  land^owners  paid  no  duty  on 
egacies,  and  on  probates  of  wills,  an  enormous 
luty  was  paid  on  personal  property*;  that  is  to 
iay,  the  property  which  consists  of  moveable 
effects,  or  of  money ;  so  that,  while  the  heir  or 
legatee  of  a  lord  received  a  landed  estate  from 
his  predecessor,  without  paying  a  farthing,  the 
heir   or    legatee    of   a    farmer   or    tradesman, 
had    to    give     to     the    government    a    consi-^ 
derable   portion  of  the  amount  of  the  legacy, 
or  of  the  effects.     You  had  only  to  open  the 
tax-book  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  made  the 
laws ;  and  to  see  that,/ while  it  was  the  great 


who  bud  CM^mMA  ^  4fht,  i|  w«a  tjmMt 

jd^  bad  t0  pAy  tke  ifttar^#t  of  ^    Tte  M 

mmm  Mt  •!  Ibe  ww  HCWist  Ibe  pe^l^  if 

Fmaci^  teadfti^  it  ot^^BMt y  %o  low^w  m 

tfinjr  imriy  too  lw«i  %b  gtetn  ww^  roaininiiW 

im  tiflpe  pf  penQ^  Mofo  tb»l  w«.    It  wiii»  iiivi»' 

«Uo|j»coUe€4  ^ky  wUions  of  aoy^roig^i  191 

yeiyr^  «;iti|oiit    tb^  ^rastaot   pretiNice    of  tb 

bayonet ;  and,  when  nil  tboio  «iLpeiise»  eaipc  H 

be  doubled  in  r«ality>  as  tHey  wef^  by  Fw's 

biU»  they  prodm^  a  state  of  poverty  befftofm 

unheard  of  in  fioglaiid ;  the  dressea  of  the  pM* 

pk  became  lo^aii  and  abi^y;  their  fi^od  pMi 

ijud  Bwefubl^;  th^  cottages  of   the  labaoi«n 

p«a9ed  away  from  them  to  the  few  who  timvi 

by  the  system  of  taxation  ;  unable  to  brew  Wcr 

m  tbeif  own  hoiises^  «a  bad  always  been  tfn 

eiistom»  tb«y  got  into  th^  habit  of  aasembliiy  it 

places  appropriated  to  the  retail  of  th^uneoesssiy 

ertkle;    too  poor  to   provide    tbeoiielves  wilk 

dweliingsy  and.  with  boosehold  atuff,  the  yomy 

people  resorted  to  iiiicit  inteicoujr^e  ;  the  cban^ 

^  of  the  working  people^  the  greait  mm»  of  the 

eommunity,  became  wholly  cbanged»  during  tha 

i[fgeocy  and  reign  of  ^*  btMficent^e  '%•    while  k 

would  be  unjust  not  to  observe  that  the  vicioei 

example  set  by  those  who  ought  to  have  set  a 

good  example,  must  have  bad  some  aheiie  in  the 

piodttcing  of  this  melancholy  change. 

505«  In  the  church,  too^  the  abuses  became 


3i:noou9u    Of  thirteen  thoiuaBd  pavUhas  mi, 

wofihjpSf  nearly  one^half  were  deatitu^e  of  r^M^t 

At-  uicombent$ ;  while  the  poor  stipendiari^bi. 

{o  officiated  were  left  with  incomes  inferior  %€t, 

KMse  of  journeymen  tradesmen.     In  two  hun^ 

r«d  and  &fty-eight  of  the  parishes  the  churcbcm 

ad  been  suffered  to  fall  down,  and  none  had. 

een  built  in  their  stead.  In  2626  pf  the  parishes 

de  parsonage-thouses  had  been  suffered  to  fall 

pwii   and  disappear ;  and  in  21  S3  the  parson-* 

ge-liouse  was  not  fit  to  live  in.     Besides  thiSy 

)y  the  uniting  of  parishes,  the  income  of  the  in* 

^umbents  had  been  greatly  augmented,    while 

ibe  duty  performed  had  decreased  in  the  sas^e 

iegree.      Large   benefices,    yielding    from    fivi» 

auudfed   to   a  thousand  pounds   a   year,   weri» 

swallowed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by 

the  deans  and  chapters,  while  the  parson  whQ 

performed    the    duty    was    left    with    a    pit-' 

tance  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain   human  Ufi3 

on  bread  and  water.     In  some  cases  with  le$9 

than  ten  pounds  a  year;  and  in  hundreds  of 

cases  with  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  year;  while  tbe 

ai'istocracy  and  their  relations^  as  bishops,  deansp 

prebendaries,  masters  of  colleges,  and  the  like^- 

took  away  the  fruits  of  the  henefice««    Thus  th« 

people  were  injured  in  this  way :  the  revenues 

were  carried  away  out  of  the  parishes  where  they 

arose,  to  be  expended  at  places  of  fashionable 

resort;  and,   the  clerical  poverty  arising  from. 
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these  causes  to  the  officiating  clergy,  was  to  be 
relieved,  not  by  a  just  law  to  compel  the  aristo- 
cratical  clergy  to  give  up  that  which  they  took 
away  from  the  parishes ;  hot  by  a  law  to  tax  the 
people,  and  out  of  those  taxes  to  give  relief  to  the 
poor  clergy,  who  had  been  made  poor  by  their 
miperiors  in  the  church. 

506.  Poverty  has  always  been  the  parent  of 
crime;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Crime  increased, 
in  some  cases,  ten-fold,  and  in  every  case  five-fold, 
during  this  "  beneficent "  regency  and  r«gn.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  men  starve  m  England, 
without  their  making  an  effort  to  save  life.  Yet 
nearly  to  the  starving  point  many  of  them  most 
be  brought,  or  this  enormous  mass  of  taxes  could 
not  be  raised.  Hence  sheep-stealing,  which  was 
a  crime  not  committed  twice  a  year  in  a  whole 
county,  became  so  frequent  a  crime  that  the 
judges  uniformly  ceased  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  the  law  awarded.  In  short,  theft, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  became  so  frequent, 
that  the  poorer  part  of  the  people  thought  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  it,  not  being  able  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  God  had  made  the  bread 
and  the  meat  not  to  be  eaten  by  anybody,  ex- 
cept those  who  perform  none  of  those  labours 
which  cause  the  bread  and  the  meat  to  come. 

507*  In  order  to  repress  these  crim^,  new  and 
severe  laws  were  passed  during  this  regency  and 
reign.     Acts  were  made  felony  which  were  be* 
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fore  civil  trespasses )  and  a  simple  trespass  was 
made  punishable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  with* 
out  tifal  by  jury,  if  the  damage  were  under  five 
ptmndsj  but,  if  above  five  pounds,  the  aggrieved 
party  must  bting  his  civil  action.     So  that,  if 
the  lord  pulled  down  the  poor  man's  hoCise,  or 
A6t  his^  cow,  or  pig,  if  either  were  worth  fiVe 
pounds,  the  poor  man  must  bring  his  dction^  and 
gfve  the  Idrd  a  trial'  by  jury  ;  but  if  the  poor 
man  walked  across  the  lord's  park,  the  damage 
bdng  under  tlve  pounds,  the  justice  of  the  peiice 
had' the  pcnv^r^of  making  the  poor  man  pay  what 
damages  he  thought  fit  under  five  pounds,  or  in- 
stantly to  send  him  to  jailji  without  any  trial  by 
'  jury^  and  there  to  sentence  him  to  hard  labour. 
In  the  caseof  the  ^«me,  that  which  was  formerly, 
at  the  utmost,  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  became 
transportation  for  seven  years,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  sentence  of  justices  of  the  peace  assembled 
in  quarter  sessions. 

508.  In  tlie  cities  and  great  towns  the  usual 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  watchmen^ 
weref  set  aside,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
"  the  sovereign  ;*'  and  therr  place  supplied  by  a 
police  establishment  a  la  Bourbon,  with  com* 
missaries  at  the  head,  and  with  subaltern  offi- 
cers ;  with  men  in  an  uniform  dress,  and  with 
others,  dressed  like  other  people,  going  about  into 
all  companies  and  places,  and  communicating 
what  they  saw  and  heard  to  the  commissaries. 

p  P 
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This  last-mchtioiicd  *^iMPROVKMBNT**  WMtfcc 
invention  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Robskt 
P)SBL^  who  eulogized  this  ^  benefieent*^  reign. 

509.  By  degrees,  the  ancient  and  excellent, 
and  mild  and  happy,  governnaent  of  England, 
had  been  giving  place  for  a  long  while  to  a  spe- 
^ctes  of  govemmeht  Which  every  principle  of 
English  law  held  in  abhorrence. 

510.  This  police  establishment  seemed  to 
have  consummated  the  work,  and  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  Austrian  slavery,  or  of  a 
dreadful  convulsion.  A  great  deal  had  heen  done 
to  change  the  charaoter  of  the  government, 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Perhaps 
•a  diligent  searcher  would  find  out,  between  the 
years  1760  and  1830,  five  hundred  acts  of  par- 
Kament,  inflicting  pecuniary,  or  corporeal,  pn- 
nishment,  without  trial  by  jwry.  The  great 
principle  of  our  constitution ;  the  very  basis  of 
it,  is,  that  no  person  shall  be  punished,  either  in 
purse  or  person,  without  a  verdict  of  twelve  men 
^ttBenting  thereunto.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  the  Big  Sovereign  there  might  be,  perhaps,  five 
thousand  criminals  in  jail,  undergoing  punbh- 
Biient;  and  of  the  five  thousand  the  probabilities 
ate  that  not  one  thousand  had  been  tried  by  a 
Jmy. 

51'K  Such  wai  the  *^  ie»5^(?««?*'  regency  and 
yeign  of  the  Big  Sovereigm  To  draw  a  contra^ 
between  England  as  he  femd  it  at  his  birth,  and 
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IS  he  left  it  at  his  death^  could  not  be  done  with* 
out  rending  the  heart  of  the  man  who  drew  it^ 
if  that  man  were  an  Englishman.  But,  in  the 
excess  of  evil  there  is  frequently  good.  Whether 
this  nation  be  destined  to  experience  that  good 
within  a  few  years,  or  to  drag  along  toiling  under 
the  evil  for  many  years,  is  more  than  any  man 
can  foretell.  At  present,  it  is  wise  in  us  to  en- 
deavour to  understand  the  true  causes  of  the  de« 
plorable  state  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  our 
minds  for  those  consequences  which  common 
sense  bids  us  expect  to  arrive. 


END  OF  THE  HISTORY. 
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Dartmoor ^ 2M 

1812.  English  frigate  Guerriere  commanded  by 
the  Himourable  €ap6edn  1>acrks, 
sunk  by  aa  American  frigate,  30. 
August 345 

1812.  English  frigate  Maeednoiaen,  Ckptain 
Cardev,  captured  by  -die  Amerawn  lU- 
gate  United  States,  Captain  Dteeatur  351 

1812.  English  frigate  Java,  Ca^in  Laembert, 
knocked  to  pieces  by  tbe  Amnican 
frigate  ConstitMfon,  Captntn  Bain- 
bridge 355 

yt\%  Amerieaxr   frigate    Cfaesapeeir^    Captain 


QHRQNOLQGICAL  T^BLB. 

Year.  Pw» 

Lawrence,  captured    by  the   English 

frigate  Shannoa^  Captain  Broke  ....   356 
IBld.  Ml*.  Cachraoe  Johostooe's  motion  relative 
to  the  man  child  which  the  Douglases 
had  sworn  to  be  a  child  of  the  princess 

of  Wales    #•<• , 171 

1813.  THE  BOOK  published  in  London    ....    172 
1813.  The  city  of  London,    on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Alderman   Wood,    address    the 
princess,  and    carry  and  present   the 

address  at  Kensington  Palace 181 

1813.  The    secretary  of  state  (Sidmouth)  re- 
fused   to  publish  the  address  in  the 

London  Gazette 191 

1813,  Two  English  ships  of  war  taken  by  an 

American  frigate    . . . .  • 359 

1813.  The  English  fleets  taken  on  the  Lakes  by 

inferior  force.  .....»• •  • .   360,  361 

1814.. The  princess  is  prevailed  upon  by  Can- 

i^Qg ^P  go  itbroad ••••? 199 

1814.  Burning  of  Moscow  by  ihe  ^^  magnanu 

mous  "  Alexander  ••••••  ^  *  •  •  •  ».•  •  •  •  202 

1814.  Fir^t  £U1  of  Napoleon.     He  goes  to  Elba  205 
1814,  The    old    battered    Bourbons  return   to 

France , 209 

1814,  Peace  ef  Paris,  30.  May    .../. Ujl 

1814.  Mortification   of    the    English   borough- 
mongers  at  seeing  France  left  ia  so 
good  a  state;   and  loyd  complaints 
thai  her  museums  were  left  her  •  • . .  21S 
1814,  Bejpicings  in  England,  roasting  of  sheep 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLB. 

y«tr.  Pit. 
and  oxen ;  vUit  of  the  Russian  auto- 
crat and  the  king  of  Prussia.     Dis- 
graceful public  delusion 274 

Base  couduct  of  ^*  the  ladies  of  England  "  277 
Glorious  victory  over  the  Americans^  on 

the  Serpentine  River,  in  Hyde  Park  ..  281 
Waste  of  the  public  money  on  shows  and 

exhibitions ik 

1814.  Threats  against  James   Madison   (the 
American  president).      The    necessity 

of  deposing  him    •••• 303 

Agreement  of  the  allies,  at  Vienna,   not 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  America  . .  •  •  304 

1814.  John  Wilson  Croker*s  manifesto     , 305 

1814.  The  English  press  insists  on  measures  to 
(  destroy  the  American  navy  at  once  . .   310 

1814.  Pacific  professions  of  the  English  govern-  I 

ment  while  it  was  preparing  to  ravage 

the  American  coasts 312 

1814.  Tierney  deceives  Mr.  Bayard 313 

1814.  Canning's    insolent    and     contemptuous 

. .     language  tntk-regard  to  the  American      " 

navy  ••••• • 317 

1814.  Cochrane,  Cockbum,  Warren,  and  Ross, 

ravage  the  American  sea-coast  ••••••  322 

1814.  Bloody  deeds  of  the  English  Indians  at 

French  town ••••••••••  323 

1814.  Sackings  and  burnings  at  the   town   of 

Hampton,  in  Virginia 324 

1814.  Burning  of  the  city  of  Washington 328 

1814.  President's  appeal  to  the  people     • 333 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE* 

Year.  Par. 

1814.  Attempt  of  the  English  to  take  Baltimore  33G 

1814.  Ross^   the  English  general,  killed  by  an 

American  boy •««.. ib» 

1814.  English  driven  from  before  Baltimore  and 

compelled  to  bear  out  to  sea 337 

1814.  Unparalleled  valour  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  privateer,  the  General  Arm- 
strong  ••   363 

1814.  Lists  of  all  the  ships  taken  on  both  sides 

during  the  war 364 

1814.  Battle  of  Sandusky^  where  a  handful  of 
Americans  repulsed  and  routed  an 
English  army,,, ••••••••   •• 367 

1814.  Treaty  of  peace,  24.  December.    And  the 

treaty  at  full  length.  The  conduct  of 
the  English  government  in  proclaim- 
ing this  peace «  .  •  •  •  375,  376 

1815.  Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the 

causes  of  it 223 

Flight  of  the  old  battered  Bourbons  to 

Ghent. 232 

1815.  Declaration  of  the  allies  against  Napoleon  224 
1815.  Prince  Regent's  message  to  parliament  for 

war  against  Napoleon 229 

1815.  Proceedings  in  parliament  relative  to  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  Ever-memora- 
ble debates 232 

1815.  Battle  of  Waterloo •,• 234 

1815.  Napoleon  at  Plymouth 237 

1815.  Napoleon  sent  to  St  Helena 240 

1815.  Treaty  of  Paris,  20.  November 250 

1815.  The  kUUng  of  Marshal  Ney 251 

p  p  5 


CMIONOIiOGlCAI. 

1815.  Seizure  of  the  nraeeiims  at  Paris   M 

1815.  Curious  letten  of  Cartl^eag^  and  WeU 

HngtoD  on  tki«  mibjeet    •••.  265 

1815.  Castlereftgh,  on  his  arnral  firoBti  Paris, 
received  by  the  House  of  C^oratnons, 
the  members  all  fimng  ftp,  standing 
uncovered,  and  clapping  •^heir  hands. .  278 
immense  grants  of  public  acioQey  to  Wel- 
lington    278 

The  nation  begins  to  find  that  it  has  a  reck- 
oning to  pay,  and  sadness  succeeds  joy  282 
The  efifects  of  a  diminiition  of  the  quan- 
tity of  paper-money   285 

1815.  Glorious  rictory  (8.  January)  at  New 
Orleans,  gained  by  the  American 
General  Jackson,  over  the  English  army 
(seven  times  his  number),  under  Gene- 
rals Packenham,  Gibbs,  Kean,  and 
Lambert^  and  over  Cf>cfarane  and 
Cockburn,  with  their  ships  and  their 
^un-beats«  Horrible  slaughter  of  the 
iinglish  army,  while  the  American 
general  lost  only  seven  men   370 

1815.  (April.)      The  killtug  of  the   American 

prisoners  of  war  in  Dartmoor  piieon  •  •  382 

1815.  Complaints  about  taxes,  and   numerous 

meetings  for  a  repeal  of  them  ••••••••  384 

1815.  The  parliament  paseesa  coin*bill,  to  keep 

up  the  price  of  com    ••••••••« 385 

16J6.  An  address  attempted  to  be  got  up  at 
Meidstooe :  the  \  e  )ple  about  to  tkrew 
lb  addreeters  ii^to  the  Medsray    ....    3tt 


y^a^.  Par, 

|8I7«  Marriage  of  4l^  fxrinccsfi  Charlotte     ^...  $9^ 

1817^  REFoiiM  »gaia raises  its I1C194  ,.»•.,«••   390 

1917.  Dungeoo  law  aad  g^ggi^l^ws  p^sffed  •  •  391 
1817^  Relbrjookors   fmt  inl^    di^gSiQ^  bj  Sfd- 

rnouU^.  Tbeir  idDeadfui  su&jrjLogg. .  . .  392 
1818p^  ]^1  of  lodeiBoity  &r  %Gts  ^OA®  u^cLer  l|^e 

l?LWs  of  i8l7  ...p,^,.^j,.,,»p  j^^, . . ,   393 

1818.  Rio^  in  Derbyi^lre«  ]Dt«^1^  pf  jBc9t«4feth, 

Ludlam,^  TjyurjMyr ..,.,..•».. J... ..  397 
1819^  Dreadful  slamghter  of  leforoc^a  ;^  .Man- 

cnester    ••••ik»*^  t*>^jif  •.•,«9t^»***  •    w^^ 

1819.  peel's  BILL pasft^^... .,..,,, i^.,,.  40Ji 
Hjstory  of  the  "  fiflnt-resJtrictiof^  "  from 

its  commeDcement  in  1797  t,o  1819  . .   404 
The  ia^iBously  fi^ivypid  ^ad  QU^cJt^eyomi  4ct 

at  full  lejijkgtV. ^,  »••«.•.  ^  »••  ^,.  •  ^ .. .  417 
How  this  operated  .0^  fye  hi^  har<^ugh- 
iQongers  ;  h9t,w  it  took  Okway  th^  ^eets 
au4  estates ;  how  they  ,^rii;\ged  to  the 
Jews  and  other  money-DstoDSter^  j^  how 
tt^y  themselves  sold  tialt  gamB  to 
them,  which,  jfor  a^^^  they  h^4  V^^ 
it  a  crime  to  s^^l  or  to  hu^y :  hoWf  with 
their  own  hands,  they  thus  pi^l^  them 
selves  .down    • . , .  .•  ^  •  •  .•  ,•  •  ,•  •  •  .•  •  .•  v  •   418 

1819.  SIX  ACTS  pwed.      Opposecf  b^  the 

Whigs,  biU  nQ^  repealed  by  them    . .   401 

1820.  'Tbistlewood,  Ing^,  Brunt,  8,nd  Tidd^  exe- 

^uted  for  Jt\avii;ig  formed  a  plot  to  kill 
the  wuvsters.     Xbeir  defence;   their 
unequalled  bravery    ..  ^.^.  ,..•..... .    399 

1^0.  Napoleon's  death    • 241 


CURONOJLOGICAL    TABJ.E* 

Pir. 

1820.  George  III.  died  in  January 422 

Queen  Caroline's  strange  coaduct  in  not 
hastening  to  England     ih. 

In  June  slie  arrired  at  St  Omers^  in 
France^  on  her  way  to  England    ,  • .  •  4'23 

She  is  met  at  St.  Omers,  by  Lord 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Brooghamy  who 
offer  her  a  pension  of  50^000/.  a  year, 
if  she  will  consent  never  to  come  to 
England,  and  will  renounce  her  title 
and  rights  as  queen    ih. 

She  slips  away  from  these  two  enroys, 
and  comes  off  to  England  with  all  pos- 
sible speed • 424 

Her  reception  by  the  people ;  their  exces- 
sive joy;  their  resolution  to  uphold 
her  against  all  her  foes 42o 

Reluctance  of  the  ministers  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  king  by  measures  of 
open  force 426 

King's  message  to  the  two  Houses^  6.  June  427 

Queen's  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
demanding  the  enjoyment  of  her 
rights •  •  •  •  •     ih, 

A  negotiation  carried  on  to  get  her  out  of 
the  country,  by  Wellington  and  Castle- 
reagh  on  one  side,  and  by  Brougham 
and  Denman  on  the  other,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  these  latter  agreed 
that  she  should  go^  on  certain  iermSf 
which  terms  the  other  party  would  not 
agree  to  •••••#»#••#••••••«•••••«    ih. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

Year.  Par, 

1820.  Great  sarprise  and  indignation  and  suspi- 
cions and  murmurings  excited  anoonget 
the  people,  by  her  having  consented  to 
go  on  any  terms 428 

Cobbett's  private  letter  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, depicting  the  certain  ruin  to  her 
which  must  arise  firom  consenting  to  go, 
on  any  terms i6. 

The  House  of  Commons  now  address  her 
with  a  view  of  getting  her  out  of  the 
country 430 

Cobbett*s  private  letter  to  her,  advising 
her  to  reject  the  advice  tendered  to  her 
by  the  House ;  the  answer  which  he 
advised  her  to  give  to  that  address    • .   431 

The  deputation  of  the  Commons  wait  on 
her  with  the  address 432 

She  rejects  the  answer  proposed  to  her  by 
Brougham i6. 

Her  answer «« ih. 

Cobbett*s  private  letter  to  her,  expressing 
the  sorrow  of  the  people  that  she  had 
not  positively  asserted,  that  she  would 
not  quit  the  country,  and  beseeching 
her  to  make  such  assertion,  in  a  public 
manner,  as  soon  as  possible ihm 

The  salutary  and  complete  effect  of  this 
letter 433 

She  makes  the  assertion  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see    •  •  •  •  •     t6. 

Cobbett's  motives  for  acting  this  part. .  •  •  434 

Nature  and  tendency  of  the  advice  which 
he  gave  the  queen     ••••••#•••#••#  435 
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CMMMCOLOOICAL  TMVJgU 

1820.  The  q^mem  banog  eonm  to  this  iwscdtttioo^ 
th*  pfoeeentioA  of  htr  waa  msolvad  on, 
and  Ihf  Bill  of  Paun  aad  P«ii»lties 
brought  ioto  the  Hoimo  of  Loida  » . . .  436 

Tbo  bill  of  paioi  and  poaftliion  hmif     i.    ib. 

AU  Eogbiod  throwa  into  a  formed  bf  the 
pnNRtilpilioa of  thU  bill.  r..  ••.««••••  437 

The  BUI  r^ad  a  first  tim  m  tf»«  6.  of 
JuljT,  and  the  trial  (or  8«ooiKi  wmauAifig) 
puloff  to  17,  Attgnit   ..^«.^» 438 

The  bold  proceedings  of  the  pro^a  aad  the 
people  duripg  the  iatervaU  aod  tbe 
slate  of  oowj^eie  aecbi^bii  ia  which 
the  kiog  tbougbt  it  prud^i&l  to  Hire. 
The  outcries  agaioat  him :  tbue  odium 
brought  ^pon bio  .>..»•»*.  ••^.,.^..     ib. 

The  Seconp  RaADiNo  of  the  bill  of 
paloe  and  peoakies    »••»»,  i..  ..  .•^.    440 

The  proceediQgs  agfunst  Aba  jfueen 
opened  by  the  attorney-geaara)  Gif- 
^(ird    ..••..^.^^^if«f«f* *•.»»».     ib. 

«  Peq)  at  the  Pem"  puWi^bed    ......    441 

**  Letter  (yf  the  Queen  to  the  King  "  pub- 
Ikbed ,.., ib. 

Pjiedigious  circulatioo  and  psodjgioiis  ef- 
fect of  these  pvbUcations  . .  ^».  •  * , . . .     t(. 

The  witoesses  against  tiie  ^ueea  (26  in 
number),  Swiss,  Germans,  and  I^Kans, 
hantf d  oat  of  BngUad  by  tba  jpocfle, 
and  shipped  p£f  to  Holland  bj  iJhe  go- 
verament  ^^,^,...,,  .,^.,,  ..^^  i.   442 

6A04ight  back  by  waxer  ia  aa  ariaed  vwiel. 
and  landed  nearibe  ]?mll?Q9i^  IjLeuae, 


Year. 
1820.       in  aaojct  of  jfbr^ressy  from  whkh  Uiey 

weie  Moducted  into  llie  Home    of 

Loitk  hf  a  ^tt^^erroneoitf  pa«M^e  ....  443 

Londoa  sumiiBded  bj  tvoqis  mdi  caAooti, 
Uie  streets  barricaded^  apldten  and  po- 
llceaien  stationed  everyvbeca    ««••••     i6» 

The  attorney-general*aq>eittagapaecb  4.   444 

C^bett!8  amwer  to  that  speedi  ^  •  ^  •  •  • ;  •     i6. 

ESect  of  these  on  the  miads  of  the  people    £6. 

Total  discredit  tkrown  on  the  witnesses. .     ib. 

Excelleni  conduct  of  tbe  press  and  of  the 

people ••«4.,.«*««  «....«•...     Ok 

Miserable  defeuee  of  tbe  queea  by  Iter 
Lawyers  »••••«.«....  ^  ........... .     ib. 

The  Lords,  after  loof  debating^  ^laliy  te- 
jecttbobilL 445 

Voted  ber  guihy  three  tiases,  aod^  from 
fear  of  the  people^  flinebed  at  last    .  .     ib, 

Deaaottstratioas  of  tfkiiaph  cm  the  ptftpf 
the  people  ..««.. ..«.^. .«•••.. ^.a*  446 

The  queen  instantly  begins  AofaM  «•«•• .   447 

The  Whig  aristocracy  get  about  ber  . .  •  •  448 

She  takes  back  her  old  cbamberiains, 
CaAVSK  and  Gell 449 

Sbe  affronts  tbe  people  by  cold  and  repul- 
sive answers  to  ibeir  addresses  . .  ^ . . .     £6. 

She  la^  MUtnctioDS  loa  their  approftches 
uD  neor .«••«<••.«.  •••<••  •-•  ••  •■••'«•«.••      zv* 

Cobbett,  seeing  that  the  project  was  re- 
TLved.  for  geldiigher  out^f  tho  couotrgry 
wiMlos  a  prirate  ktter  to  LaiAf  Aaa 
HauuItQiL     T^e  hastier  •^^^««^««...     t6. 


CHaONOLOGfCAL    TABLB. 

Y«tr.  Par. 

1820.  Public  official  notification  from  Craven 

and  Gell,  forbidding,  in  fact,  the  people 
to  approach  her  penon  any  more  . .  •  •  450 
The  people  cease  to  talk,  or  to  think,  about 
her 454 

1821.  The  king's  coronation  in  July 455 

Hit  visit  to  Ireland 489 

Tbe  queen,  as  a  just  reward  of  her  iD- 

gratitude,  being  totally  abandoned  by 
the  people,  is  thmsted  back  from  the 
door  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  prize-fighter  ....  456 

Her  death,  twenty  days  after  the  corona- 
tion of  her  husband  .....••.. 456 

Her  funeral  procession :  fights  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  over  her 
coffin  :  two  men  killed  in  these  fights  .  460 

The  king's  visit  to  Hanover 491 

1822.  Agricultural    distress :    wheat    falletk    to 

48.  6d.  the  bushel 461 

The  tables  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
loaded  with  petitions  from  farmers  and 
landlords,  complaining  of  this  distress  462 
The  parliament,  to  raise  prices^  passed  a 
law,  in  July,  to  authorize  the  issuing 
of  one-pound  notes  for  eleven  years^ 
which  was  a  repeal  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the   provisions   of    Peel's 

Bill ib. 

The  king's  visit  to  Scotland 491 

1823.  Prices  began  to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 

all  seemed  flourishing    •••#••••••••  462 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLB. 

Yetr.  Far. 

1824.  Prices  still  rose^  monej-gambling  seized 

on  the  nation 462 

1824.  I^ans  to  all  the  world  were  made  ..'•...     ib. 
People  talked  of  nothing  but  loans  and 

funds  and  stock ihi 

Joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  the 

most  ridiculous  objects ib* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Robin- 
son, boasted  (February)  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  which  he  as* 
cribed  to  the  measures  of  the  parliament, 
and  reviled  those  who  wished  any  re- 
form  in  that  parliament ib. 

1 825.  The  bubble  bursted .  in  November.    The 

gold  had  nearly  disappeared  long  be- 
fore    463 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Bristol,  petitioned  the  par- 
liament against  a  banker  who  refused 

to  pay  in  gold ib. 

People  ran  for  gold  universally 464 

In  December  there  was  a  general  alarm. .  ib» 
This  crisis  took  the  name  of  the  PANIC .  ib. 
About  a  hundred  country  banks  broke  . .  ib* 
The  Bank  of  England  narrowly  escaped  .    ibm 

1 826.  Law  to  suppress  one-pound  notes  in  Eng- 

land      465 

Prices  fall  instantly ib* 

Prodigious  ruin  following  this  measure  . .  ib» 
The  feebleness  and  embarrassment  of  the 

government  arising  from  this  cause. .  467 
Dungeons  and  gags  cannot  cause  wheat  to 

be  sold  at  lOs.  a  bushel  in  gold  currency  i&. 


M 


1826.  Thitcfaitog^  (begif^ipft  im  1929.>  broke 

Cahkivo • .^•.  iw.«*  ^^ 

CAftTI.l^»A^U   (4i|igiut .  1£22>:  eul;^  his 

oiHro  Ihraat,  at  Nrnith  Ccaje^  io  Kent : 
hU  character:  hja  de«i4^i  ^li^^legod 
waoiiy :  hift  hum!  ^  tl»«  povr^ir  be 
poiaflwcd  ia  the  gOYenuaeynits  «^.  the 
iDomeot  when  h«  cut  hisv  thmM^t :  the 
TMdictof  the  jury  ::  the  ofHuluct  .(»f  the 
coroner ^««^,a    4^  to  477 

1827.  Liv£,a?QOL*s  extioguishinaat  c<Hiiplete  .  478 
Can  VINO  prime  ininiateiiA.Miij^ :  boggles 

and  reels  about  like  a  baby,  till  August, 
and  then  died^  and  became  forgotten  in 
a  week :  hie  Qharacteje :  kia  or if^a :  Us 
baM  iaeolenqa  tQwajEd«..t)i«  t^Sfvrmers : 
his  sackings  of  tbi^  public  mon^y ,  ^  479, 480 
LoEP  GonEaiCK  (Fredecick  Robioeoo) 
enoeeeda  Canning  c  quita  bie  post  at 
tbe  end  of  a  few  weeke:,  ia  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Duke  of  Welliogtoo : 
the  duke  finds  tbaX  the  "  wQrd  qfcom- 
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•  •      • 

ivhicli/gupe<die9raii^offn)ce<<lii'the  peeple.   It 

OonQtij9iirith»llhcfexc)Mori  ctf'tbMli^^cHl^et^D 
l3ie<taM««Miftfat  ttthe4^^m«%iiA5l%llfUHg-fer 

/lmr!^«W'b(mWBcedthat|M'gift^  krdM^ 

fMttelofrthin^i  «Hat  be^el^dtiftf^lJllmiritt^tiRjst 

H^tAvftheXiOvernmeift  was  as  yet  prfparea  witl\  anv  plan  on 

;^I  4ft pot  W>flHfffWt|p©n;*^  8^f ctcpowt  im  it>ffp- 
"  t)aDle  we  sball  have  abuDdant  opportunities  to  eensider  it 
**  afterwards :  and  I  do  say  that  tlAitifHtry  lias  now  al^i- 
,ff  lartvHr^'QMrtlmfffiitM  BiU^iMr  aU  tke'purjMms  ^i  good 
/'  i«^fifui:^5Ai»»^^n2^.o^.|*at;Cfli».;pc«  ^ .  4<i;Me|i«ntbat  it 
**  possesses,  and  deseryedl^  possesses,  tbe  cpnfiience  of  tke 
^^cmHiirfi  9iA  iMt  ib  '4ise\issi(m6^S«iVe  lA  po^i^rfarinilaenM 
<'iiitfae4SfH¥lt^7«   vAndjI  wiUiajciiieth«ri  tkat  if  I  hid  to 
''form  a;le^slata]:e,  I  W(q;Ul4  cjeate  one«  not  equal  in  excil- 
*'  lenc'e  to  Ike  present,  for  that  I  could' not  expect  to  be  able  to  it, 
**  but  somMbing  'as  tiearif  of  ^besamis  description  is  poe- 
"  sible.    I  should  form  it  .of  mffk  possessed  of  •  Tei^.lsxge 
"  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  coontrjr,  in  which  the 
"  land-holders  should  have  a  great  preponderance.     I,  there- 
<«  fore,  am  not  prepared  with  any  measure  of  Parliamentarj 
*'  Reform,  nor  shall  any  measure  of  th€  land  be  proposed  BY 
«'  THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  LONG   AS   I   HOLD  MX 
"PRESENT  POSITION," 


IX.]  GKOR6B   IV. 

488«  After  thb,  it  was  a  mnning  fight  with  the 
^  hero  of  Watkrloo,"  whom  the  people  hooted 
and  pelted  wherever  thty  could  see  him.  But 
this  matter,  together  with  the  king's  disappoint- 
Jng  the  citixens  of  London  in  not  dining  with 
them  in  their  Guildhall,  the  exclamation  of  Sir 
RoBBRT  Pbbl,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
duke  "?  the  pretence  upon  which  the  duke  fiaally 
resigned  ;  his  having  bulIet*proof  window*shat- 
ters  to  his  house  |  all  these  belong  to  the  history 
of  William  the  Fourth ;  together  with  the  pulling 
down  of  the  sign-posts  which  had  the  duke's 
name  on  picture  upon  them ;  and  the  rubbing 
out  of  his  name  from  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
on  which  that  name  had  been  so  recently  put, 
as  a  mark  of  the  public  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  These  things  we  must  now  leave, 
and  return  to  the  BIG  SOVEREIGN,  and  see 
the  end  of  his  career. 

489.  In  the  year  182 1  he  visited  his  subjects  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Anglbsba,  at 
the  house  of  the  marquis  of  that  name,  while  the 
people  were  fighting  against  his  soldiers,  in  the 
streets  of  London,  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
wife.  Not  one  single  address  either  of  con- 
dolence or  of  congratulation ;  not  one  pledge  of 
support  had  the  poor  queen  ever  received  from 
Ireland ;  and  not  above  two  or  three  from  Scot- 
land. It  was  not  that  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries did  not  feel  for  her,  but  that  they  did  not 
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dare  to  express  their  feeling  ;  and  thus  it  always 
is  with  colonies,  and  with  parts  of  a  kingdcun 
detached  from  the  main  and  ruling  part.  This 
man,  however,  as  such  a  man  naturally  wouidy 
imputed  the  silence  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries to  th^ir  wondrous  affection  for  himself. 
The  bish,  above  all  others^  were  now  his  favour- 
ites; and  they,  forgetting  the  laws  that  had 
been  passed  against  thein,  and  deluded  most  pro- 
bably by  arts  of  all  sorts,  gave  him  a  most  enthu- 
siastic reception ;  while  he,  a  glimpse  of  whose 
person  had  hardly  ever  been  got  at  by  his  En- 
glish subjects,  for  years  past,  sought  opportunitiei 
of  getting  himself  surrounded  by  mobs  of  people 
out  of  doors ;  and  even  came  down  so  low  as  to 
put  the  SHAMROCK  (an  Irish  word  for  Dutch  or 
white  clover)  in  his  hat,  which  he  pulled  off  sad 
swung,  in  company  with  his  intense  subjects. 
All  this  did  not  pass  unobserved,  or  unreasoned 
upon,  by  his  fbgtish  subjects,  with  whom  it  was 
by  no  means  an  argument  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position, that  they  had  been  in  tlie  w^ong. 

490.  Fr6tn  Ireland  he  returned  toBRi^irrHBLM* 
STONK,  in  Sussex,  where  he  had  a  thing  whicfa 
he  called  a  '^pavilion,"  which  had  cost  the  aa- 
tion  not  less  than  a  million  of  money.  As  if 
weary  of  popularity ;  as  if  sick  of  the  plaudits 
of  his  subjects,  very  few  of  them  could  get  a 
sight  of  his  person  from  the  moment  that  he  set 
his  foot  again  in  England.     Instead  of  going  to 


]PR4<$^riNIUI9^^B  !^  the  w^y  erf  Jjo^dpo,  flJoog 
^^  grt^t  aad^opttloii^rQ^dii^  he  hasten^  qkcro8^ 

tte  compar^iv^ly  JiefilimJe4  counties  of  S^lop, 

i^Q  Uie  toWP<;y  of  3qs|(?x,  le^l^g  l^ondon  sixr 
|^§Q  inUiets  tK>  his  left ;  a|id  9Q  trijily  mpdest  ws» 
^  h^ooqi^,  that.in.  this  f<H^  horses  were  taken 
forward  out  of  th^  s^veri^l  towns  to  be  put  to  hip 
4:,9txi^^y  l^t  tlie  people  should  gaze  upon  hiin> 
a^d  ov^^ppwer  him  with  their  niark^  of  respect 
find  ^^ction,  while  his  horsQS  were  changing  at 
the  seveF^l  inns  in  %ke  country  townSf 

491*  Very  soo(>  after  his  yi^il  to  Ireland  he 
pas^d  over  tp  th^  qp^tiuent^  to  visit  bis  subjects 
19  Hai^Qveri,  which  had  been  erected  into  a 
^^  kinffdom  "i  thoMgh  not  in^rinsiQally  worth  one 
half  ef  the  county  of  Kent,  to  which  Hanover 
JSngland  ha»  b^u  i^ending  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year^  pi^  an  average,  ever  since 
the  peace.  The  n^xt  yeiM^  hQ  visited  his  subjects  in 
Scotland^  it  if  supposed  in  consequence  of  the 
piressing  entrcat^^s  pf  the  Seotoh  nobility,  a  very 
larg^  part  of  whom  w^e,  and  always  had  been, 
upon  the  pension  pr  sinecure  list.  The  Scotch 
p^U  received  him  dryly ;  and  he  returned  ap- 
parently not  v^ry  well  pleased  with  his  reception. 

492.  After  this,  tl^  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  almost  total  se^slusion  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  who  were,  however,  daily  informed, 
by  the  new8paper9,  of  his  dinner-parties  at  his 
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cottage ;  of  his  rides  about  WiNOsoR-park,  in 
his  pony-phaeton  ;  of  his  fishing  on  '*  Virginia- 
Wats  a  *\  which  is  a  pond  of  about  two  or  three 
acres  in  Wi KDSOR-park,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  water  from  the  soak  of  the  adjmn- 
ing  hill,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  to  run  down 
over  some  great  stones,  the  whole  to  imitate 
the  ^^  falls  of  Niagara  '\  the  whole  body  of  the 
stream  being  hardly  sufficient  to  turn  the  smallest 
of  mills.     In   short,   an  eighteen  gallon  barrel 
would  be  a  channel  sufficiently  spacious  for  this 
streai^.     The  descriptions  which  the  public  were 
constantly   receiving    of   these     his     important 
movements  served,  at  any, rate,  tp  make  them 
merry  for  a  moment,  amongst  the  miseries  that 
the  measures  of  his  reign  had  inflicted.     He  bad 
become  enormously  fat ;  being   tall^    and  of  a 
large  frame,  he  made  altogether  an  uncommonly 
huge  mass ;  so  that  when  *^thb  Sovbreign" 
was  exhibited  to  the  people  as  standing  in  a 
golden  ^^  gondola '\  catching,  a  large  minnow, 
by  a  golden  hook  suspended  from  a  silver  rod, 
with  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  the  noble 
Lord  Bloomfi£1J>,  the  Right   Honourable  Sir 
.John  IVPMahon,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
WiLfjAM  Knighton,  in  ecstaciesof  admiration, 
while  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Herbert  Tay- 
lor was  in  the  act  of  making  a  written  record  of 
the  exploit ;  when  the  people  read  descriptions 
like  tills,  or  something  of  this  character,  they 
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forgot  for  the  moment  their  own  sufferings,  which 
vere  lost  in  the  feelings  which  would  he  naturally 
inspired  towards  ''the  sovereign  *\  which  the 
baseness  of  the  press  had  made  it  fashionable  to 
call  him ;  and  baseness  such  as  was  exhibited  in 
that  press,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  reign, 
never  was  equalled  before  in  the  world.  The 
word  "  king "  had  almost  fallen  out  of  use  : 
the  country  was  called  an  *'  empire  "  instead  of 
a  ''  kingdom  ";  and  a  law  having  been  made  for 
the  new  regulation  of  measures,  the  new  mea* 
sure  was  called  the  "  Imperial  measure  "  in  the 
act  of  parliament  making  the  regulation.  The 
nation  had  fallen  into  the  use  of  a  crouching 
tone :  everything  seemed  to  spring  from  a  mili- 
tary  source.  It  was  no  longer  ''  the  king  has 
directed  me  ",  the  "  king  has  ordered  me  ",  but 
**  the  sovereign  has  commanded  me,  &c.''  This 
base  phraseology  descended  down  to  the  under- 
lings of  the  most  distant  branches  and  sprigs  of 
royalty ;  and  we  had  from  some  man  or  some 
woman  in  her  service,  ''  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
has  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  &c."  Instead  of 
that  sober,  decent,  and  sincerely  respectful  lan- 
guage, unaccompanied  with  servility,  which  had 
always  distinguished  persons  in  authority  about 
the  throne,  we  seemed  to  have  imported  all  the 
flummery  of  the  French  with  all  the  naked  slavery 
of  the  Austrians.  Instead  of  saying  that  a  certain 
paper  had  been  laid  before  the  king,  or  sub* 
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iDitted  to  the  ktng,  it  was  a  piqier  *'  IM  at  M« 
majesty'ii  f^et  *\  Laid  at  the  fiet  ot  i^t  M 
queen,  too,  and  df  the  pri^ces^es ;  and,  it  \i 
very  curiouti,  but  perfectly  true,  that  in  the  exact 
degree  that  this  servile  language  crept  ihto  use^ 
hi  that  same  degree  royalty  sunk  in  the  €»8tiMli^ 
of  the  people,  who,  if  festraitietl  from  printhlf^ 
could  not  be  restrained  ffom  ialkimp*  and  it 
Itiay  be  truly  said,  that  the  measures  and  mtixr 
Iters  of  this  king's  reigh  did  itidre  txy  shake  th« 
long-settled  prejudices  of  the  people  in  fkymnr 
of  kingly  government,  than  httd  ever  beeh  dMie 
since  the  days  of  CkbMWtix, 

493.  At  the  end  of  seven  yenrs  bf  thi^  sott  of 
life,  the  king  died  at  WtNi^sda-Mstle^  tin  the  Mi 
of  June,  1830,  in  thfe  kixty^eighth  yekt  of  Ui 
age.  Mt  was  buifed  in  about  ten  4ay«  irftet* 
Wards,  at  Windsor,  With  aptitop  and  ataHfttllMil 
expense  quite  in  actordlElnc^  With  tfH  th^  mttilkM 
and  expenses  that  hbd  marked  h!b  life,  fiilt,  tiM 
curious  thing  is,  the  mmtn^  in  itfhU^h  iHepmsfk 
conducted  themselves  m  this  ifde^tifum.  WhHi^ 
about  three  years  before,  tlid  DCriTB  ov  Votilt 
Was  buried,  it  was  s^id,  that  Swing's  observH^oa-, 
that  '^  the  merriest  face^  Were  seen  itt  moatninf^ 
coaches,*'  was  ftilly  verified.  But  how  was  it 
nowy  then,  on  the  butial-day  of  *^+hr  sovt*- 
REIGN  "  ?  The  people  of  London  shut  tgy  Meir 
thops,  as  they  had  done  at  the  btitia!  T>f  tfa^ 
sovereign's  mifortunate   wife  i   but,   Irever  'Wte 
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there  such  a  day  of  holiday -keeping  known  since 
'London  was  first  founded.     It  was  early  in  July, 
the  day  was  beautifully  fine,  the  whole  of  the 
immense  population  seemed^  with  one  accord,  as 
if  by  positive  compact,  to  be  resolved  on  a  day 
f(f  pleasure.    The  roads  in  every  direction  were, 
by  njne  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crowded  with  car- 
riages of  all  sorts,  from  the  glass-coach,  carrying 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  down 
to  the  market  carts,  and  even  wagons,  carrying 
the  working  people,  while  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands went  on  foot ;  and  all  bent  on  aday  of  plea- 
sure.   The  Thames  wa$  almost  literally  4?oti€r^ 
iviih  water- vehicles  of  every  description*     More 
than  ten  thousand  people  went  by  water  to  Rich- 
mond, and,  it  was  said  that  fourteen  thousand 
went  to  Gravesend ;  while  all  the  villages,  short 
of  those  distances,  exhibited  scenes  like  those  of 
a  Whit  Monday,  rows  of  men  on  benches,  out  of 
doors,   drinking  and  smoking;    dances  on   the 
green-sward;    fiddling,   singing,    and   all  those 
.  other  demonstrations  of  a  resolution  .to  castaway 
care  for  the  moment.     And,  which  was  the  most 
.curious  circumstance  of  the  whole,  there  appeal^ 
to  have  been  no  concert  in  this  case ;  there  had 
.been  no  public  invitation  to  this  mirthAil  con- 
duct ;  politics  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  for 
,  the  day  ;  no  motive  of  any  kind  appeared  in  the 
conduct  of  any  part  of  the  people:  and  they 
•eem  to  have  been    urg^  to  thi«  unparallelexi 
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unaniniity  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  and  almost 
instinctive  feeling ;  as  if  nature  herself  had  told 
them  that  its  was  time  to  rub  out  the  furrows, 
worn  in  their  cheeks  by  the  tears  which  they  had 
shed  fpr  "thb  hOVBRBiGN's"  unfortunate  wife, 
whos$  heart!  had  been  broken  by  the  thmsting 
of  her  from  the:: scene  of  the  coronation  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  boxer  for  prizes  ! 

494.  Historians  usually  conclude  the  history  of 
a  reign  by  givingthe  CHARACTER  of  the  reigner. 
I  shall  not  do  this^  because  it  would  not  be  j»r«- 
dent  to  say  llie  vAole  of  what  I  ought  to  say; 
and\  beeause,  to  say^a  party  19,  in  fac^  to  tell  a 
lies-;  IX  lie  being  a  suppression  of  the  truths  as 
well  as  a  stating  of  what  is  false.  In  I SIO^  two 
brothels  uf  the  name  of  Hunt^  one  a  v^y  able 
writer^  the  other  a  printer^  one  edited,  and  the 
other  printed  a  very  excellent  and  honest  news- 
paper, called\^^  The  Exam  inbh/*  of  which  these 
gentlemen  were  jointrproprietors, were  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney-general  Gibbs,  and  sentenced 
to  be  impnsoDed  two  yearSy  in  different  j^U^ 
andto  pay  aj^eo/*60Q/.  each  at  the  end  of  the 
time  5  and  their  erime  was,  having,  in  their  paper, 
called  this  king  Sakdanapalus,  who,  as  the 
reader  well  knows,  was  at  once  a  tyrannical, 
cruel,  and  despicably  effeminate,  debauched,  and 
senseless  wretch,  who  once  ruled  over  Babylon, 
and  whose  oppressions,  arising  from  his  squan- 
derings on  costly  things  and  costly  attire,  and  ou 
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abandoned  men  and  women,  drove  his  subjects 
to  rebel  against  hWn^  and  compelled  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid  beings  dethroned 
by  them.  This  ruinous*  sentence  on  the  Messrs. 
Hy^KT,  passed  just  at  the  outset  of  th^  rftgenc y, 
taught  the  press  good  manners :  and,  during  the 
whole  of  the  20  years  of  the  regency  and  teign, 
it  seemed  never  to  forget  this  terrific  example.  * 
495.  But,  now  that  "  THE  SOVEREIGN ''  is 
dead^  we  may  surely  speak  of  him  as  we  like  ? 
By  no>  n\«ans;  and  one  of  these  same  Messrs. 
Hunt  was^  during  the  reign^  of' George  Wi 
punished  for  printing  wh^t  wss  call^  a  Ubel^on 
George  II L^  tuho  hud  be^n,  dead  for  somd  Ume^! 
To  make  up  for  thi.^  restraint^- \y-e>  are^  however, 
permitted  to  write  and  speak,  to  otir  heart's 
content,  ixx^praiie  ofkings^  dead  or  alive,  without 
any  liability  to  panish<i«ient^;  we  m^y^xn  upraise 
of  them,'  not  only  say  the  ^tffiole  Mriithj  *  hut  im^y ; 
add  as  many  and  as  monstrous  lies  ^as  me  f>Iei6e ; 
and,  great  God  !.  how  many  are  /the  volumes  of 
most  atrocious  lies  that  have  been- nttC3red><  in 
speech  and  through  tlie  ptessym  jsiroi^ff  tbis^ 
king ;  beginning  with  the  speech^  Sir  Ro^isaii 
PaBLyin  the  House  of  Comaions,  whaiwasi'the^ 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  departHientydncl ' 
who,  in  moving  the  address  to  the  new  king,,  was 
reported  to  have  said :  ^'  Tliat  in  the  course  «£  a 
^^  considerable  portion  of  that  time  during  Which 
^^  his  late  Majesty  reigned  over  the  coaatry^  we 
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"  enjoyed  the  t}lcs8ings  ot  peace;  and  lie  belieVei 
"  that  much  of  the  benefits  we  hkve  jerivedflrotti 
*^  the  mtld  anA  beneficent  admihistrdti&n  of  th 
"  laws  during  that  period  were  owing  to  Ae 
"  mild  and  gener&as  character  of  his  fnajesty 
"  himself;  that  "we  have  liv^d  too  near  ttie  pe- 
*'  riod  of  these  occurrences,  to  "be  able  to  esH- 
'^  mate  in  their  full  force  all  tTie  benefits  we  have 
**  derived  from  the  mild  and  beneficent  govern- 
*^  ment  of  the  late  king  ;  and  that,  whether  in 
^^  peace  or  in  war,  during  the  whole  course  of 
*^  his  delegated  power,  whether  as  regent  or  as 
**  king,  he  never  exercised,  or  expressed  any 
*^  wish  to  exercise,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
"  except  for  the  relief  and  the  advantage  of  Ids 
"  people." 

496.  This  speech  being  ex  officio,  and  coming 
from  a  man  of  spotless  private  character,  nwy 
be  excused,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  excuse 
falsehoods  uttered  by  advocates  at  the  bar,  in  the 
cause  of  their  clients  ;  but  the  cases  are  not  in 
point,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form towards  the  people  as  well  as  towards  the 
king ;  and  a  due  sense  of  that  duty  would  have 
restrained  him  from  uttering  this  eulogium. 
However,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
1  shall  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  CHARA'CTER 
of  this  king ;  T  shall  leave  the  assertions  about 
the  **  blessings"  of  his  reign ;  aibout  his  " mild 
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and  beneficent  government  ;*'  about  his  ^^mild 
and  generous  character ; "  to  be  confirmed  or 
negatived  by  the  facts  which  I  have  ^ready  re- 
lated, and  to  be  contained  in  the  next  and  last 
chapter ;  in  which  I  shall  describe  the  state  in 
which  he  left  the  nation:  !,  with  -Regard  to 
foreign  nations  j  2^  with  regard  to  the  burdens 
ipi^ich  he  entailed  on  his  people ;  3,  with*  regard 
to  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  that  people; 
»Tid  4,  with  regard  to  the  new  and  severe  laws, 
and  the  many  innovations  on  the  constitution 
made  during  his  regency  and  reign. 
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Foreinfn^  Affairs  during  this  Regency  jf,nd  fi^ 

— Taa^es  and  MsPpense^  (furinff^  t^e  Jhteutji 

,,  ^  Yefi^s.—4iti^,es  ia  the  Cbi^fi^-^JPfivati^ 

.S'P^.^nf^^m  ^  ^W.^Wler^—New  ^ 

„    ^s^y^e  Law^joan^^darii^jfifhqvatiqn^  q^Jht 
,.   Cqmtitution.  .  >i;       ., 

\4^7,%^^^^  to  FOREIGN  AJf;FAlRS, 

it  jn^  jtryjy  be  s^id  that  England  neyi^r  .^pc;aied 
little^  ill  the  eyips  of  the  wqcljd^  x\\l  %h^  t\mi^  of 
this  Big  Sovei:eign.  All  the  bo^^ings  about  jthe 
battle  of  Waterliw?^  and  aboqt  the  vic^pgries  ia 
what  the  English  officers,  call  the,  *^  JPenifUuik^;" 
all  the  hectoring ,  and  all  the  buUying  Uinded 
men  of  sense  but  for  a  very  short  tim^:  the 
peace  with  France  ;  the  stripping  of  the  French 
museums  ;  the  making  of  Hanover  into  a  Idng- 
dom ;  the  innumerable  orders  of  knighthood 
created  by  ^he  Big  Sovereign }  the  swarms  of 
"  Sirs  and  of  Ladies  "  to  whom  he  gave  life  ;  all 
these,  after  the  drunken  6t  of  the  nation  was 
over,  were  made  to  appear  perfectly  ridiculous, 
by  the  progress  and  the  result  of  the  American 
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war,  which  exhibited  the  British  navy  in  a  state 
of  disgraceful  defeat,  against  America  single* 
handed,  and  showed  her  signing  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  which  she  expressly  abandoned  every  item  in 
a  sine  qua  non,  which  she  had  pompously  laid 
down ;  and  in  which  she  mutually  abandoned  her 
great  maritime  right,  which  she  had  exercised 
for  five  hundred  years;  namely,  thid  rigfif  of 
seiRTchihg  neutral  vessels  at  sea. 

498.  The  Americans,  without  our  darmg  to 
utter  a  word,  acquired  the  two  Floridas  from 
Spain,  after  the  peace ;  though  the  possession  of 
these  provinces  necessarily  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  brought  their 
dominions  into  dangerous  contact  with  our  West 
India  colonies.  In  tliebreakihg-up  of  the  ^p'diiish' 
power  in  South  America,  we  had  an  eye  u^oh 
Cuba.  The  Americans  declared,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  they  would  suffer  no  EiiropeaJi 
power  to  acquire  Cuba,  or  any  of  the  dominions 
of  Spain  in  South  America ;  and  all  this  while 
our  miserable  ministers  held  the  most  tame  and 
fawning  language  towards  the  United  States. 

499.  In  1823  the  French  invaded  Spain,  with 
the  openly-avowed  purpose  of  upsetting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cm'teSj  which  we  had  established 
there.  Previous  to  this  declaration  there  was  a 
Congress  of  the  Ministei*s  of  the  European  Sove- 
reigns held  at  Crbmona.  Canning  was  our 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Wel- 
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t-fNGiDN  the  ambassador  to  this  Con^^^s.  To 
thk  Congress  Welmn^ton  was  instracted  to 
lAeelare,  on  the  part  of  "Engktnd,  diat^  let  after 
powers  determine  on  what  they  might,  fir 
herself  Engdand  tvaa  determined  to  hm 
peace;  which  was  just  the  sa^e  thing  » 
declaring,  that  she  had  no  longer  the  power 
nor  the  spirit  to  make  war,  though  itivadel 
on  her  own  soil.  With  this  declaraticm  in  lier 
fears,  the  French,  of  course,  hjst  no  time  in  march- 
ing into  Spain.  They  succeeded  in  their  t)bject; 
they  put  down  the  Cortjbs  ;  they  re^estabiisfaed 
FsRDiNAND  in  his  kingly  office^  to  the  great  kas 
of  the  English  usurers,  who  had  taken  the  con- 
vents of  Spahi  in  pawn ;  and  to  the  great  delight 
ti{  every  man  who  ^detests  tyrantiy  under  the 
names  and  forms  of  freedom  ;  uiio  deftests  that 
which  we  have  had  reason  to  think  aboot  and 
talk  about  so  long.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
GngHsh  ministers,  like  Falstaff  in  his  last  ffl- 
ness,  **  called  a'  God !"  that  is  to  say,  Li vhr- 
VooL,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Canning  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  expressly^  and  in  the 
most  pious  manner  possible,  ^*  prayed  to  God 
that  the  French  tnigfht  not  succeed  V^  Ood  did 
not  hear  them,  and  he  cei'tainly  remembered 
their  invasion  of  defenceless  nations ;  and  their 
works  on  the  museums  and  the  frontier  towns  of 
Prance.  The  French  gave  us  every  possible  pro- 
vocation to  take  part  in  this  quarrel  i   they  rum- 


iniil^d  6Mt  ships  in  the  ports  of  "Spatn,  mid  served 
tistip  all  OUT  own  coirdacl  towards  neutral  nations 
String  the  preceding  war.  It  had  for  agts  fc^eti 
the  policy  of  England  to  uphoffd  the  Bar'bary 
%tAtes  in  thdr  iufdepwdc^nce  :  thie  trench  invaded 
'ALQtEKsi  took  the  treasures  of  Yhe  !>ey^ 
t^ished  him  from  iiis  territory,  and  kept  pos*- 
'Sess'ion  of  it,  without  England  daring  to  utter  one 
single  word. 

500.  Bat,  the  most  sli-tking  and  humHiating 
thing  of  all,  ivas  the  tw^errunning  of  Tuik^ey  by 
Russia.  Mr.  Pitr  prepared  for  war  on  thfe  Bnw 
'pfess  Calthferlne,  to  prevent  her  from  encroachtf% 
*<rtith'e  Turkish  dcrminions,  so  far  'as  to  quarter 
lier  troops  on  a  Turkish  town  on  the  ^onfiwies  &f 
IJhe  two  empires.  The  Big  Soveri^ign  srufferefl 
thissia  to  take  possesf^ion  t>f  GoNSTANTiNOPLfc 
itself;  to  assume  the  command  of  the  ^A'aDA*- 
S'ELLTi^';  to  bring  her  'fleets  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean 5  and,  by  way  of  consummating  a  sferiefe 
'Off  acts  of  baseness  nnparalleled  in  the  history  df 
nations,  they  sent  an  BngHsh  fleet  to  co-^operate 
with  a  fleet  of  Unssia^  amd  a  fleet  of  Prance,  to 
demolish  the  Turkish  naval  power,  under  pretence 
that  the  Turks  had  violated  a  treaty  made  with 
lihe  three  powers ;  than  which  nothing  ever 
t^oken  or  written  was  more  false. 

501.  Whfit,  it  will  be  asked,  could  htovethU^ 
changed  the  -characiter  df  the  English  imtion  ? 
What  could  have  deprived  it  of  its  spirit,  'tt^ 
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energy,  its  power,  all  at  once  ?  es]>ecially  having 
80  big  a  sovereign  at  its  head,  and  the  '^  greatest 
captain  of  the  age"  at  the  head  of  its  armies? 
It  was  that  which  deprives  individuals  of  their 
spirit,  their  energy,  and  their  power :  a  DE2T 
which  it  could  not  pay  one  single  farthing  of; 
and  under  the  bare  interest  of  which  it  staggered 
along  like  a  drunken  man :  and  how  this  debt 
came  to  be  we  are  now  going  to  see. 

'502.  The  burdens  which  the  Big  Soi9«reigil  left 
on  the  backs  of  his  people  were  cmdi  as  n«  na- 
tion before  ever  bad  to  bear;  und  ,we  are -now 
going  to  see  something  oi  the  manner ^  in i'vrliich 
they  were  expetkled.  This  wil}  be  best  shown  in 
a  yearly  amount  of  the  taxes,  charges  ^of  collect- 
ing them,  interest  of  the  debt,  charge  for  the 
army,  the  civil  list,  the  secret  semcee,  and,  as- a 
speetmcn  of  squandering,  sums  voted  to  be  given 
to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Bngklnd,  over  and 
above  their  enormous  clerical  revenues.'  These 
things  J  shall  now  show  in  a  table,'  aaken  from 
the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament ;  and  the 
reader  will  please  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
charges  for  the  army.  In  those  charges  he  will 
discover  how  the  ^^ victories'*  were  obtained. 
He  will  see  that  the  victories  were  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  sums  expended.  He  will  please 
to  observe  that  the  sum,  in  every  case,  applies  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year ;  because 
the  account  is  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January  in 
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each  year^  and  states  that  which  has  been  ex* 
pend^  duHtig  the  preceding  year.  For  instance, 
^eiiti4  tbal^in  181^  the  army"  cost  34,207,3847.,:. 
that  i$  to  say,  it  had  cost  that  during  the  preceding 
year>  jvhich  was  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Water" 
loo^.K  ^y^Xy^'iovkt  m\\\\wi&oi  ^oy^xt\g\\%\  If  the  < 
glociQ^s^, WitLXii^GTON  had  a  good  lot  of  them 
in).|h|»  field,  as, he  probably  had,  no  wonder  th&t 
Grouchy  ran  away  aad  left  Buonapartb  in  the 
lurch:  .the. very  jingle  of  them  must  have  fright- 
ened' apfeJJow  like  Grouchy  half  out  of*  his 
8eA$^.  ^;The^/great  captain  could  not  well  tlike  ^ 
thA9>,.all(:intO(  ithe  field  a  for  they  would  have 
loadQd^  (statute  baggage  weight)  a  hundred  and 
eighty^niiie  four-rhorse  wagons;  and  would  have  « 
required  «even  hundred  and  fifty-six  horses,  and 
a  hundred  and  eighty«-nine  drivers*  The  drunken 
iiation^did  not  think  of  these  things  when  they 
were, roasting  the  sheep  and  oxen  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  the  great  captain«  One  more  remark 
before  I  insert  the  table;  and  that  is,  that  the 
receipts.afld  expenses  of  Ireland  are  not  included, 
until  we  come  to  the  year  1818>  tlie  table,  up 
to  the  year  181 7». relates  only  to  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  Great  Britain. 
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Id09.. 
Wit.. 

i«i3..' 

1814.. 

1017.. 
1818., 
1819. « 
18tO.« 
1821 . . 

• 

1822.. 
18iS.. 
<i824.. 
lBf5.. 
1826!. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 


Toes. 

fiS,lS2,9^ 
65,602>801 
66,3d5,5S4 
<4,890,6(K) 
65,9S6,661 
61^058,585 
6t,994t,7iS 

67,235,000 
61,736,344 
<e»tS0,527 
61,87!M88 
62,982,156 
58.857,477 
58^70^341 
61,305,129 
62,150,526 
62,902,573 
58,138,843 
58,417,729 
61,140,734 
59,365,031 


S. 


£. 

2,499,994 
2,591,614 
9^^14,766 
2,r79,191 
3,273,242 
3,504,938 
3»573,8«1 
3,^3^62 
3,740,985 
4»35l,836 
4^403^^ 
4,'«49,'236 
4,136,641 
3,257,492 
3>277,i30 
4,«15,1«2 
3,697,641 
3,898,377 
4,030,337 
3,966,456 
3,890,151 
3,797,038 


4^ 
Debt. 

£. 

20,772,871 
20,996,052 
21,555,'^1 
22,100,845 
22,890.912 
24,055,665 
26^292,496 
27,17«,930 
31,392,889 
29«166,084 

29,126,972 
29,469,161 
3^,921  y494 
«9,*W5,906 
29,066,352 
28,060,288 
28,076,958 
28,239,847 
28,095,506 
29,155,611 


5. 
Army. 

£^ 

17,201.061' 
18,463,094 
18,536,^ 
23,869,35§ 
24,987,S62 
29,469,520 
S3,79S^ 
34,207,384 
13,047,68! 
9^614,864 
8,;5l7»6Mi 
9,4^,690' 
8,926,4J5 
•  8,932,779 
7,«96.97S 
7,35i,9W 
r,573,0J6 
7,579,631 
8.297.360 
7,876,682 
8,084,042 
7,709,372 


1  J 

^1 

OMRM  Wt 

1 

Ordntiice. 

CWn  List. 

Stnrlee. 

Paraona. 

£. 

1 

jfe. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

5,108,900 

1,474,147 

68.767 

— 

19,f86,0S6 

4^374,184 

1,697,092 

175.000 

100,000 

:  «a,05a^41< 

4^52,381 

l,6ill^296 

175,000 

i^m^ 

' 

l^,5l^,«f^ 

4,55r,509 

1,£»82,096 

175,000 

i<x),l)«o 

lSb,500,3S9 

5,111,082 

1,748^9 

l75,O0O 

100,000 

■ 

91,996^94 

3,404,527 

1^708,526 

175,000 

100,000 

91i|M4^6 

4^460,729 

l»n>2,121 

175,000 

itMklOO^^ 

•' 

•l«3,ri)W^(J 

3,riia,484 

1,702,120 

119,115 

200,00i»^. 

1 

931^325 

2,661,711 

1,742,000 

50,000 

100,000 

■ 

6,4r3»d62 

1,441,073 

2,434,969 

50,000 

100,000 

<^«C1^14 

1»487,714 

M95,7^ 

40,000 

iooieo» 

< 

V,^99,£K9* 

i,«J9,l09 

f^65#,968  ' 

8O',000 

M&,000 

■ 

ts,3dr,r99 

1,401,565 

2,459,462 

60,000 

ioo,<yoo 

5,943,923 

1,337,923 

2,398,764 

25,000 

100,000 

4,^64« 

1,907,821 

1,057,000 

22,eoo 

400,000 

4 

t 

5;4Sft,l51 

1^64,328 

1.6Sr,i)0fi 

50,OOD 

k  •  •  •  ' 

4 

6,)^1,813 

1,407,308 

1,057,000 

s^.mo 

•  •  •  • 

1 

5»849,119 

1,567,087 

4,057,000 

56,000 

•  •  •  • 

« 

6,540,634 

1,869^606 

1,057,000 

56A>00 

•  )■  •'« 

' 

«^114.^^ 

1,9l4v403 

1,057,^^00 

53,000 

•  •  •  • 

5,6dr,969 

l,446,$f7t 

1,057,000 

49,000 

•  •  •  • 

5,908,339 

1,569,150 

1,057,000 

45,000 

•  •  •  • 
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503.  In  the  above  table  the  pounds  only  are 
preserved^  shillings^   pence,  and   fardiings,  are 
omitted.     Column  2  expresses   the  gross  receipt 
of  taxes  within  the  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
money  taken  from  the  people  in  taxes.     Column 
3  shows  the  sums  paid  by  the  people  for  cdHect- 
ing  the  taxes  raised  upon  them.     Column  4  the 
l^are  interest  of  the  debt;  and  here  we  perceire, 
that  the  Big  Sovereign,  during  his  "  beneflcent'* 
reign,  added  nine  millions  a  year  to  this  interest, 
for  us  to  pay  in  perpetuity.      It  should  foe  ob- 
served,  that,   besides    this    enormous   mass  of 
tables,  there  was  received  an  immense  sum  an- 
nually for  what  is  called  the  "  crown  estate" 
quite  sufficient  of  itself  for  all  the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  good  government    in    England.    I 
beseech  the  reader  to  look  at  the  sams  charged 
for  secret  services.  Four  times  greater  inamsont 
than  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of    the   United  States    of    America, 
including  ten  ambassadors  which   they  send  to 
Europe.    I  beg  him  also  to  look  at  the  sums  given 
to  the  clergy,  in  addition  to  all  their  immense 
clerical  revenues.  In  this  table  we  have  exhibited 
to  us  the  real  causes  of  the  crippled  state  of  this 
once  powerful  country  ;  the  real  causes  of  all  its 
present  distresses    and    troubles ;     this    table 
exhibits  to  us  the  consequences,  the  punishment 
which  we  have   to  endure   for  our    aristocracy 
having  carried  on  a  twenty-two  years*  war  against 
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^   the  people  of  France  and  America.     Here  we 
1^   see  the  cause  of  the  poor-law  projects ;  and  of 
^*  the  approaching  demolition  of  the  established 
.  church ;  here  we  see  the  real  causes  of  all  that 
iiow  affrights  people  of  property ;  and  here  we 
see,  in  these  causes,  the  effects  of  the  profound 
ignorance,  as  well  as  of  want  of  justice,  in  those 
wb0  have  had  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
this  nation  for  many  years. 
-    504.  From  such  burdens  laid  upon  a  people, 
great  suffering  on  the  part  of  that  people  is  inevi- 
table^    It  is  impossible  that  you  can  take  away 
people's  means  without  making  them  poorer  than 
they  wese  before.'  Then,  the  partiality  of  taxation 
was  extreme.      While   the   rich  paid  a  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  their  wine,  the  poor  had  to 
pay,  a  tax  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  their 
beer*  .  While  the  land-owners  paid  no  duty  on 
legacies^  and  on  probates  of  wills,  an  enormous 
duty  was  paid  on  personal  properttf;  that  is  to 
say,  the  property  which  consists  of  moveable 
effects^  or  of  money ;  so  that,  while  the  heir  or 
legatee  of  a  lord  received  a  landed  estate  from 
his  predecessor,  without  paying  a  farthing,  the 
heir  or    legatee    of   a    farmer   or    tradesman, 
had    to    give     to     the    government    a    consi-^ 
derable   portion  of  the  amount  of  the  legacy, 
or  of  the  effects.     You  had  only  to  open  the 
tax-book  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  made  the 
laws ;  and  to  see  that,/ while  it  was  the  great 


ipdm  bad  t0  pA]r  d^  in^^r^m  c^  U,    Tk  M 

Fmn^  midof^  it  o^p^swry  ip  i^AiiMiR  u 

te  time  pf  p^qt  bdfefo  tbiMP  W4«r,     It  wiNSk  Hppoi' 

«ibi»  ^  coUe^  ^y  «iil}ioiis  pf  wy^r^g^  in  i 

yfV>  without    th^  ^onstaait   pii*e9«Nlce    qt  tM 

bayonet ;  and,  when  qjl  tbese  fi3^pei|8^»  99m  H 

b#  doubled  in  rfality*  9^   they  were  by.FisiL*s 

bW»  Ibey  produA^  a  slate  of  poverty  bef^tofm 

imbeard  ef  in  England ;  tb^  dresses  of  the  jpo* 

pk  becaxne  m^s/m  and  &b%bby  f  iheir  food  p9« 

and  mitecable;  th^  cottages  of  the  l^bowfn 

passed  away  from  them  to  the  few  who  tbrav» 

by  the  siystem  of  tai^ation  ^  unable  to  brew  km 

%|  their  Qwn  houses^  93  bad  always  been  il» 

^tt^tpin^  tb^y  got  into  th^  habit  of  a3sei»bling  k 

pbiisea  appropriated  to  the  retail  of  tb^tneoessiaiy 

eitiQlei  too  poor  to  provide   tb^oiselv^  wiik 

dwellings,  and,  with  household  ^tuff,  the  youog 

paople  resorted  to  illicit  inteicpurse  |  the  cbars^ 

M  of  the  working  people,  the  great  mH»»  of  the 

eommunUy,  became  wholly  cbainged»  during  tbii 

regency  and  reign  of  ^^  bemficence  '%•    wbik  it 

would  he  unjust  not  to  observe  that  the  vicipos 

example  set  by  those  who  ought  to  have  set  a 

good  example,  must  have  bad  some  share  in  the 

producing  of  this  melancholy  change. 

505^  lu  the  churchy  too,  the  abuses  became 


dioKWOus.    Of  thirteen  thousaBd  pacUhes  ^4 

t.QWQfitMps,  neairly  one-half  were  destitute  of  twi^. 

4cDt  iocnmbent^ ;  while  the  poor  stipeadiari#l#. 

wAo  officiated  were  left  with  incomea  inferior  t€t. 

tbo^e  of  journeymen  tradesmen.     In  two  hunr 

4ned  and  fifty-eight  of  the  parishes  the  churchy 

had  been  suffered  to  fall  down,  and  none  ha4. 

Wen  built  in  their  stead.  In  2626  of  the  parishes 

J:|ie  parsonage-thouses  had  been  suffered  to  fi^U 

dpwii   and  disappear;  and  in  21  S3  the  parson-* 

age-liouse  was  not  fit  to  live  in.     Besides  this, 

bjr  the  uniting  of  parishes,  the  income  of  the  }n« 

cjUjDEibents  had  been  greatly  augmented,    white 

%be  duty  performed  had  decreased  in  the  saioe 

4egree.      Large   benefices,    yielding    from    five 

b^nudred   to   a  thousand  pounds   a   year,   were 

swallowed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by 

the  deans  and  chapters,  while  the  parson  wb4^ 

performed    the    duty    was    left    with    a    pit-* 

^nce  Imrdly  sufficient  to  maintain   human  life 

qn  bread  and  water.     In  some  cases  with  le$$ 

tham  ten  pounds  a  year ;  and  in  hundreds  of 

cases  with  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  year;  while  the 

eristocraey  and  their  relations,  as  bishops,  deans^ 

pfebendaries,  masters  of  colleges,  and  the  like^ 

took  away  the  fruits  of  the  i}enefices«    Thus  the 

people  were  injured  in  this  way :  the  revenues 

were  carried  away  out  of  the  parishes  where  they 

arose,  to  be  expended  at  places  of  fashionable 

resort;.  «nd,  the  clerical  poverty  arising  from 
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these  causes  to  the  officiating  clergy,  was  to  be 
relieved,  not  by  a  just  law  to  compel  the  aristo- 
cratical  clergy  to  give  up  that  vdiich  they  took 
away  from  the  parishes ;  bat  by  a  law  to  tax  the 
people,  and  out  of  those  taxes  to  give  relief  to  the 
poor  clergy,  who  had  been  made  poor  by  their 
miperiors  in  the  church. 

506.  Poverty  has  always  been  the  parent  of 
crime;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Crime  incretsed, 
in  some  cases,  ten-fold,  and  in  every  case  five-fold, 
during  this  "  beneficent "  regency  and  reign.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  men  starve  m  England, 
without  their  making  an  effort  to  save  life.  Yet 
nearly  to  the  starving  point  many  of  them  must 
be  brought,  or  this  enormous  mass  of  taxes  cosM 
not  be  raised.  Hence  sheep-stealing,  which  was 
a  crime  not  committed  twice  a  year  in  a  whole 
county,  became  so  frequent  a  crime  that  the 
judges  uniformly  ceased  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  the  law  awarded.  In  short,  theft, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  became  so  frequent, 
that  the  poorer  part  of  the  people  thought  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  it,  not  being  able  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  God  had  made  the  bread 
and  the  meat  not  to  be  eaten  by  anybody,  ex- 
cept those  who  perform  none  of  those  labours 
which  cause  the  bread  and  the  meat  to  come. 

507*  In  order  to  repress  these  crimes,  new  and 
severe  laws  were  passed  during  this  regency  and 
reign.     Acts  were  made  felony  which  were  be- 
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fofe  civil  trespasses ;  and  a  simple  trespass  was 
xnade  punishable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  with* 
<iut  trial  by  jury,  if  the  damage  were  UTider  five 
pmmdsf  but,  if  above  five  pounds,  the  aggrieved 
party  must  bring  his  civil  action.     So  that,  if 
the  lord  pulled  down  the  poor  man's  house,  or 
AtX.  his  cow,  or  pig,  if  either  were  worth  five 
pounds,  the  poor  man  must  bring  his  action,  and 
ghpc  the  lord  a  iriaV  by  jury  ;  but  if  the  poor 
man  walked  across  the  lord's  park,  the  damage 
being  under  five  pounds,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
had'the  power  of  making  the  poor  man  pay  what 
damages  he  thought  fit  under  five  pounds,  or  in* 
atantly  to  send  him  to  jail,  without  any  trial  by 
jury,  and  there  to  sentence  him  to  hard  labour* 
In  the  case^of  the  game^  that  which  was  formerly, 
at  the  utmost,  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  became 
iran^ortaiionfor  seven  years,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  sentence  of  justices  of  the  peace  assembled 
in  quarter  sessions. 

508.  In  the  cities  and  great  towns  the  usual 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  watchmen^ 
weref  set  aside,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
**  the  sovereign  ;"  and  their  place  supplied  by  a 
police  establishment  a  la  Bourbon,  with  com* 
missaries  at  the  head,  and  with  subaltern  offi- 
cers ;  with  men  in  an  uniform  dress,  and  with 
others,  dressed  like  other  people,  going  about  into 
all  companies  and  places,  and  communicating 
what  they  saw  and  heard  to  the  commissaries* 

p  P 
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•This  last-mchtiohed '^iBfPROVBMENT'*  waslfcc 
invention  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Robert 
•Ptai^  who  eulogized  this  ^  beneficent "  reign. 

509.  By  degrees,  the  ancient  and  excellent 
and  mild  and  happy,  govemnient  of  England, 
had  been  giving  place  for  a  long  while  to  a  spe- 
^es  of  government  which  every  principle  of 
English  law  held  in  abhorrence. 

510.  This  police  establishment  seemed  to 
have  consummated  the  work,  and  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  Austrian  slavery,  or  of  a 
dreadful  convulsion.  A  great  deal  had  -been  done 
to  change  the  character  of  the  government, 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Perhaps 
4t  diligent  searcher  would  find  out,  between  the 
years  1760  and  1830,  five  hundred  acts  of  par- 
liament, inflicting  pecuniary,  or  corporeal,  pn- 
nishment,  tvithout  trial  by  jwty.  The  great 
principle  of  our  constitution ;  the  very  basis  of 
it,  is,  that  no  person  shall  be  punished,  either  in 
purse  or  person,  without  a  verdict  of  twelve  men 
4»Benting  thereunto.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  the  Big  Sovereign  there  might  be,  perhaps,  five 
thousand  criminals  in  jail,  undergoing  punish- 
ment; and  of  the  five  thousand  the  probabilities 
fite  that  not  one  thousand  had  been  tried  by  a 
jary. 

511.  Such  wa*  the  *^  beneficent  '*  regency  and 
mg;n  of  the  Big  Sovereign^  To  draw  a  contrast 
between  England  as  he  fo«md  it  at  his  birth,  and 
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as  he  left  it  at  his  deaths  could  not  be  done  with* 
out  rending  the  heart  of  the  man  who  drew  it^ 
if  that  man  were  bxi  Englishman.  But,  in  the 
excess  of  evil  there  is  frequently  good.  Whether 
this  nation  be  destined  to  experience  that  good 
within  a  few  years,  or  to  drag  along  toiling  under 
the  evil  for  many  years,  is  more  than  any  man 
can  foretell.  At  present,  it  is  wise  in  us  to  en- 
deavour to  understand  the  true  causes  of  the  de« 
plorable  state  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  our 
minds  for  those  consequences  which  common 
sense  bids  us  expect  to  arrive. 
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Year.  Par 

1762.  George  \V.  born 30 

1787.  Prince's  enormous  debts,  first  time,  paid  .  37 

1793.  War  against  the  Frendi  Republic  began  .  33 

1795.  Prince's  marriage    34 

1795.  Prince's  enormous  debts  paid   a  second 

time    41 

1796.  Princess  Charlotte  born      57 

1796.  Separation  of  the  prince  from  his  wife   . .  53 

1806.  Whig  ministry  formed • .  70 

1806.  The  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 

princess  ..••••••.•• ••••  66 

1807.  Whig  ministry  turned  out 79 

1810.  Report  of  the  bullion  committee     117 

1810.  Cobbetts  punishment  for  writing  against 

the  floj^ging  of  English  local  militia 
men  at  Ely,  under  a  guard  of  Hano- 
verian bayonets •••••.••••  133 

1811.  Regency  established 96 

1811.  First  provocation  given  to  the  Americans 

by  the  frigate  Guerriere,  Capt.  Samuel 

Brod.  Pechell 344 

1811.  The  English  ship  Little   Belt  mauled  by 

the  frigate  President iK 

1812.  Perceval  kiUed  by  Bellingham 126 
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18 12,  ThreateoiDg  letters  against  the  regent ..   130 

1812.  Clergy  call  for  a  vigorous  prosecatioo  of 
the  warj,  and  for  prompt  measores 
against  doiiietfCiir  fraitors    .  • 135 

1812.  American  declaration  of  war 150 

Insolent  EngUeW  order  i»  coancil  in  an- 
swer to  it 151 

1*8 1 2.  Great   suffering    amongst    the    working 

people 155 

1812.  Hanging  of  a  woman  at  Manchester  for 
snatching  some  potatoes  oat  of  a  mar- 
ketH^art » t5. 

1812.  Immense  snois  granted  to  P^nneevid's  wife 

and  son ti. 

1812.  American  War. — ^The  perfici^toiis  dbings  of 
Captaiit  Heitrt,  empVojed  bf  the 
British  to  stir  up  sedition  iir  tb^TTnited 
States 294 

1^812.  Pressed' American  seamen  imprisoned  at 

Dartmoor * 29S 

1812.  EngliBh  frigate  Gnerriere  cotmnanded  hy 
the  ffonoutaUe  Capisin  Dacrks, 
stink  by  ta  AmericMi  firlgater,  30. 
August » 345 

1812.  English  frigate  Maee^niecn,  ClBqptain 
Garden*,  captnred  by  the  Anaerfean  fH- 
gate  United  States,  Captain  I>eeaear  354 

1812.  English  frigate  Java,  Captein  Lsmbert, 
knocked  to  pieces  by  the  American 
frigste  Constftntmn,  Captain  BsAw 
bridge 355 

1812.  American   irigate    Cfaesapea^^ 
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Lawrence,  captured   by  the   English 

frigate  Shannon^  Captain  Broke  ....   356 
)8)18.  Mr.  Cachrane  Johnstone's  motion  relative 
to  the  man  child  which  the  Douglases 
had  sworn  to  be  a  child  of  the  princess 

of  Wales    «.,•••• 171 

1813.  THE  BOOK  published  in  London    ....   172 
1813.  The  city  of  London,    on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Alderman   Wood,    address    the 
princess,  and    carry  and  present   the 

address  at  Kensington  Palace 181 

1813,  The    secretary  of  state  (Sidmouth)  re- 
fused   to  publish  the  address  in  the 

London  Gazette. 191 

1813,  Two  English  ships  of  war  taken  by  an 

American  frigate    • .  • .  •  ...........    359 

1813.  The  English  fleeca  taken  on  the  Lakes  by 

inferior  force.  •....»•. 360,  361 

181^.. The  princess  is  prevailed  upon  by  Can- 
ning tp  go  abroad  • •••, 199 

1814,  Burning  of  Moscow  by  the  ^^  magnaMi- 

mous  **  Alexander  ..,..•,..•••».••••  202 
1814.  Fir%t  &I1  of  Napoleon.  He  goes  to  Elba  205 
1814,  The    old    battered    Bourbons  return   to 

Frawje 209 

1814,  Peace  of  Paris,  30.  May £6. 

1814.  Mortification  of   the    Englbh   borough- 
mongers  at  seeing  France  left  ia  so 
good  a  state;   and  loud  complaints 
that  her  museums  were  left  her  ...»  21$ 
1814.  Bejpicings  in  England,  roasting  of  sheep 
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ymt.  Ftr. 
and  oxen ;  visit  of  the  Russian  auto- 
crat and  the  king   of  Prussia.     Dis- 
graceful public  delusion 274 

Base  conduct  of ''  the  ladies  of  England  "  277 
Glorious  victory  over  the  Aoiericans,  on 

the  Serpentine  Rhoer,  in  Hyde  Park  ..  281 
Waste  of  the  public  money  on  shows  and 

exhibitions ih. 

1814.  Threats  against  James  Madison  (the 
American  president).      The    necessity 

of  deposing  him    •  •  •  • 303 

Agreement  of  the  allies,  at  Vienna,  not 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  America  . .  •  •  304 

1814.  John  Wilson  Croker*s  manifesto     305 

1814.  The  English  press  insists  oa  measures  to 
i  destroy  the  American  nary  at  once  ..   310 

1814.  Pacific  professions  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  while  it  was  preparing  to  ravage 

the  American  coasts  • 312 

1814.  Tierney  deceives  Mr.  Bayard 313 

1814.  Canning's    insolent    and     contemptuous 

. .     language  iviUrregard  fee  the  American      * 

navy  ••••• • 317 

1814.  Cochrane,  Cockbum,  Warren,  and  Ross, 

ravage  the  American  sea-coast  ••••••  322 

1^814.  Bloody  deeds  of  the  English  Indians  at 

French  town  ••••• • 323 

1814.  Sackings  and  burnings  at  the   town  of 

Hampton,  in  Virginia     324 

1814.  Burning  of  the  city  of  Washington 328 

1814.  President's  appeal  to  the  people    ••••••  333 
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Year.  Par, 

1814.  Attempt  of  the  English  to  take  Baltimore  336 

1814.  Ross,   the  English  general,  killed  by  an 

American  boy •««. ib* 

1814«  English  driven  from  before  Baltimore  and 

compelled  to  bear  out  to  sea 337 

1814.  Unparalleled  valour  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  privateer,  the  General  Arm- 
strong  • 363 

1814.  Lists  of  all  the  ships  taken  on  both  sides 

during  the  war   364 

1814.  Battle  of  Sandusky,  where  a  handful  of 

Americans    repulsed    and  routed  an 
English  army.. ••••••••  •   ..••••••  367 

1814«  Treaty  of  peace,  24.  December.  And  the 
treaty  at  full  length.  The  conduct  of 
the  English  government  in  proclaim- 
ing this  peace •«,..••  375,  376 

1815.  Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the 

causes  of  it 223 

Flight  of  the  old  battered   Bourbons  to 

Ghent. 232 

1815.  Declaration  of  the  allies  against  Napoleon  224 
1815.  Prince  Regent's  message  to  parliament  for 

war  against  Napoleon 229 

1815.  Proceedings  in  parliament  relative  to  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  Ever-memora- 
ble debates 232 

1815.  Battle  of  Waterloo , 234 

1815.  Napoleon  at  Plymouth 237 

1815.  Napoleon  sent  to  St  Helena 240 

1815.  Treaty  of  Paris,  20.  November 250 

1815.  The  kilUng  of  Marshal  Ney  .....,...,  251 
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Year.  ^. 

1815.  Sei2tire  of  the  mnteimis  at  Paris    ^ 

1815.  Curictts  letten  of  Caistlereagb  aod  Wel- 

lingtoD  on  tbk  sobjeet    265 

1815.  Castlereagh,  on  his  arnral  £roRi  Psois, 
received  by  the  House  of  Caramons, 
the  members  all  ridng  tip,  standing 
uncovered,  and  ctapping  their  hands, .  278 
Immense  grants  of  public  mooey  to  Wel- 
lington    27» 

The  nation  begins  to  find  that  it  has  a  reck- 

oning  to  pay,  and  sadness  succeeds  joy  2S3 
The  effects  of  a  diminotion   of  the  quan- 
tity of  paper-money ^ 285 

1815,  Glorious  rictory  (8.  January)  at  New 
Orleans,  gained  by  the  American 
General  Jackson,  over  the  English  army 
(seven  times  his  number),  under  Gene- 
rals Packenham,  Gibbs,  Kean,  aad 
Lamberti  and  over  Cochrane  and 
Cockburny  urith  their  ships  and  their 
gun-boat6«  Horrible  slaughter  of  the 
iinglish  army,  while  the  American 
general  lost  only  seven  men 370 

1815.  (April.)      The  killing  of  the   American 

prisoners  of  war  in  Dartmoor  prison  •  •  382 

1815.  Complaints  about  taxes,  and   numerous 

meetings  for  a  repeal  of  them  ••••••••  384 

1815.  T<h«  parliament  passes  a  coin->bill,to  keep 

up  the  price  of  com    ••••••• 385 

1<8]6.  An  address  attempted  to  be  got  up  at 
Maidstone :  the  \  e  >ple  about  to  throw 
xk  addres&ers  inio  the  Medway    ....    381 


X*ar.  Par. 

}9i7.  Marriage  of  ^  pripc€86  CharlotU     . , . .  ^8 

1817.  Reform  agasAr^aues  its  bead  ,.••.,..•  390 
1917.  Dupgeonlaw  ami  £»ggij^l^wspaa9fed  ••  391 
1817p  RelbriaQiers  put  in|;o    d^ogeopa  bj  Sjd- 

moutb.   Tbeir  lir/eadfui  ^nSexme/^, .  • .  392 
1818^  PHI  of  Indew^jtj  &r  %cts  ^^ae  uiid^r  l^e 

i^,W6  Ot   ^Of-t     •  •  •  prjt:  ••  •^.••,«.f  •  <r  •  •  •  •      09«5 

1818.  Riots  ia  Derb^rsbfT^  J>eat1;i  pf  jBc^^reth, 

1819^  Dreadful  slaivighter  pf  leforni^  ^  Man- 

cnesier    ••••i^*-*^  p*  ^j^ ^ f  •.•  ^« » ^ •  •  •  •  •    oyi> 

1819.  PEEL'S  BllLpas^^*..,.,...,,!^,..,.  402 
^iaiory  ,of  tbe  ''  fifiLui-restrictio^  "  from 

its  commencement  in  1797  ^o  1819  . .   404 
The  ia^KHisly  £^u^id  fiud  ^u^tdeyous  4^^ 

at  full  leyq^tb,^ . ,  .^  .•.».., . . .   417 

How  this  operiUed  o^  jtbe  b^se  borough* 
lAongers  ;  h^w  it  took  away  theJM:  ire&ts 
{Uid  estates ;  how  tbey  .^riij^ed  .to  the 
Jews  and  other  money-moDSters  ;^  how 
ti^y  themselves  sold  tbajt  gwm  to 
them,  which,  lor  ag^s,^  tbey  bad  9^^e 
it  a  crime  tp  s^\  qr  to  buy :  bow^  with 
their  own  hands,  they  thus  pi^l^  them 
selves  .down    ..•..••.... ,. ..  ,• . ..  .•  •  .•  ^  •   ^  ^  ^ 

1819.  SIX  ACTS  passed.      Opposecf  b^  the 

WhigSp  biU  ^Qt  repealed  by  them    . .  401 

1820..  XbisUewood,  Ings,  Brunt,  ^qd  Tidd^,  exe- 
cuted for  Ji^aviug  fornaed  a  plot  to  kill 
^he  jttiAisters.  Tbeir  defence;  their 
unequalled  bravery    ..  ^, ,.•..*..... .   399 

1^0.  Napoleon's  death 241 
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Ptr. 

1820.  George  III.  died  in  Janoary 422 

Queen  Caroline's  strange  cooduct  in  not 
hastening  to  England     ib. 

In  June  slie  arrired  at  St.  Omers,  in 
France,  on  her  way  to  England    •  •  •  •  4^3 

She  is  met  at  St.  Omers,  by  Lord 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Broagham,  who 
offer  her  a  pension  of  50^0002.  a  year, 
if  she  will  consent  never  to  come  to 
England,  and  will  renounce  her  title 
and  rights  as  queen    ih. 

She  slips  away  from  these  two  envoys, 
and  comes  off  to  England  with  all  pos- 
sible speed 424 

Her  reception  by  the  people ;  their  exces- 
sive joy;  their  resolution  to  uphold 
her  against  all  her  foes  . .  •  • 425 

Reluctance  of  the  ministers  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  king  by  measures  of 
open  force •• 426 

King's  message  to  the  two  Houses,  6.  June  427 

Queen's  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
demanding  the  enjoyment  of  her 
rights • •  • . ,     ih. 

A  negotiation  carried  on  to  get  her  out  of 
the  country,  by  Wellington  and  Castle- 
reagh  on  one  side,  and  by  Brougham 
and  Denman  on  the  other,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  these  latter  agreed 
that  she  should  go,  on  certain  terms^ 
which  terms  the  other  party  would  not 

agree  to  •  1 1  #•  t » t  •#•••••••  •  •#•##•    t^* 
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Year.                       ^                             ^  Par. 

1820.  Great  surprise  and  indigoation  and  suspi- 
cions and  murmurings  excited  amongst 
the  people,  by  her  having  consented  to 
go  on  any  terms 428 

Cobbett's  private  letter  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, depicting  the  certain  ruin  to  her 
which  must  arise  from  consenting  to  go^ 
on  any  terms • i6. 

The  House  of  Commons  now  address  her 
with  a  view  of  getting  her  out  of  the 
country 430 

Cobbett*s  private  letter  to  her,  advising 
her  to  reject  the  advice  tendered  to  her 
by  the  House ;  the  answer  whicli  he 
advised  her  to  give  to  that  address    . .   431 

The  deputation  of  the  Commons  wait  on 
her  with  the  address  •  •  • 432 

She  rejects  the  answer  proposed  to  her  by 
Brougham • ib. 

Her  answer ib, 

Cobbett's  private  letter  to  her,  expressing 
the  sorrow  of  the  people  that  she  had 
not  positively  asserted,  that  she  would 
not  quit  the  country,  and  beseeching 
her  to  make  such  assertion,  in  a  public 
manner,  as  soon  as  possible ib» 

The  salutary  and  complete  effect  of  this 
letter 433 

She  makes  the  assertion  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see    ib, 

Cobbett's  motives  for  acting  this  part. .  •  •   434 

Nature  and  tendency  of  the  advice  which 
he  gave  the  queen     •  • 435 
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1820.  TbiqMe«kHLfittgcoia»lo  tbis  ntto&ttikio^ 

and  til*  BUi  «f  Pftiad  ami  P«oiJties 
hioof  ht  inta  the  Hmam  d  Lord9  * . . .  436 

Tb«  WU  af  paiiM  and  paaalliM  Ha^f    ^ .    ib. 

AU  Kn^ad  tbrowaiploaferBieDt  b]r  the 
pramlpitiaaQflblibiU.r..  v^ii*..**  437 

The  Bill  x^  a  fint  ti«e  m  tJli«  &  of 
July,  and  the  trial  (or  steoiKi  raadiof ) 
put  off  t»  17,  Augoa    ^.^v... 438 

The  boki  proceedings  of  the  praea  aad  the 
peeple  duiipg  tba  iattnral^  aod  tHe 
stata  of  ooBspleia  lerlwsbn  m  which 
the  king  thought  it  prudeiaf  to  live. 
The  oatcrias  agaiaat  hiiB :  tba  odium 
brought  apon  biia  »».f«»....^.^^..    t^. 

The  Spcoifp  KaADiNG  of  tba  bi}l  of 
paiBfi aod peaaUiee    •••*»,» ^.   440 

The  proceedings  agftiost  dim  queen 
opeoed  by  Uie  attorney-gaaafal  Cif- 
ford    ..••.^.p,»»^«»««f  »*»••»•. «^  ^.    ib, 

«^  Peqp  (U  the Peen"  ptdrfisbad    .^  . . . .   441 

**  Letier  of  the  <}aemtotha  Kmg"  pub* 
li«bed ,.•«..*  .I.*,  .^  r-  ••      <^ 

Prodigious  circulatioa  and  psodigioQa  ef- 
fect of  thefio  publkatioos  ...  ^^ ...... .     ib. 

The  wiioesses  agaio^t  the  quaasi  (26  ia 
number),  Swiss,  Germans,  and  ItaAians, 
hantf d  oat  of  Eag^d  by  ^faa  peof^e, 
and  shipped  off  to  Q^dlaad  by  thie  go- 
verameat  ^^.^•.^,.,..^.,,..^^  i.  442 

BiJOMght  bM:k  by  wajter  ia  an  arrived  rcgsael, 
and  landed  near  the  PiucUaiQi^J^  ^ou8e, 


320.  in  a«oKtof/9r(ress»  from  which  they 
were  ettoducted  into  ithe  Hoiuib  of 
Loitk  by  a  ubbtemmeouig  passage  ....  443 

Lomdoa  tornmaded  by  tfoflfw  aad  caoooto, 
the  streets  barricadedj^  soldiers  md  po- 
licemen staiiooed  erery  where    .^  •  •  •  •     i6« 

The  attomey-general*s  openii^  speech  « •   444 

Cebbett!8  umwer  to  that  speech  «•••••••     t6. 

E^fisct  of  these  on  the  miads  of  the  people    ih. 

Total  discredit  thrown  on  the  witnesses, .     ib. 

Excellent  coodnct  of  the  press  and  of  the 

people «••••*•• Uk 

Miserable  defence  of  the  queea  by  her 
lawyers  •••••• • . . . .     i6. 

The  Lords,  afi^  lon|^  debatingt  iaaliy  ie- 
jectthebilL 445 

Voted  her  guilty  three  tiBies,  and,  from 
fear  of  the  people  flinched  at  last    . .     ib, 

DeasoBStimtioiis  of  triumph  on  the  part  of 
the  people  .«««....«.«..«••..  .^  ••  •  446 

The  queen  instantly  begins  /to  fail  «•«•«.   447 

The  Whig  aristocracy  get  about  her  ....  448 

She  takes  hack  her  old  chamberlains, 
CaAvaN  and  Gell 449 

She  aftroDtsthe  people  by  cold  and  isepul- 
eive  answers  to  their  addresses  . .  ^ . . .     £6w 

She  lays  loitrictiaDS  len  their  iqptprGEaches 
to  her ...«,  .«« .•««. ..     ibm 

Cobbett,  seeing  that  the  project  was  re- 
TLved.  fioir  getting  her  eat«f  the  <couiitrgr> 
mites  a  primte  krtter  la  Jjady  Aan 
Hamiltoo.     The  ktkr  •^^^...^^^ ...     tfr. 
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Y«wr.  P«r- 

1820.  Public  official  notification  from  Craven 

and  Gell,  forbiddiog*,  io  fact,  the  people 
to  approach  her  peraon  any  more  . .  •  •  450 
The  people  cease  to  talk,  or  to  think,  about 
her 454 

1821.  The  king's  coronation  in  July  .  •  •  • 455 

Hit  visit  to  Ireland 489 

The  queen,  as  a  just  reward  of  her  in- 
gratitude, being  totally  abandoned  by 
the  people,  is  thrusted  back  from  the 
door  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  prize-fighter  ....  456 

Her  death,  twenty  days  after  the  corona- 
tion  of  her  husband •••••.  456 

Her  funeral  procession :  fights  between 
the  soldiers  and  tbe  people  over  her 
coffin  :  two  men  killed  in  these  fights  .  460 

The  king's  visit  to  Hanover 491 

1822.  Agricultural    distress :    wheat    falieii    to 

4s.  6d.  the  busbel 461 

Tbe  tables  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
loaded  with  petitions  from  farmers  and 
landlords,  complaining  of  this  distress  462 
The  parliament,  to  raise  prices,  passed  a 
law,  in  July,  to  authorize  the  issuing 
of  one-pound  notes  for  eleven  years, 
which  was  a  repeal  of  the  most  im- 
portant of   tbe   provisions   of    Peel's 

Bill ib. 

The  king's  visit  to  Scotland 491 

1823.  Prices  began  to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 

all  seemed  flourishing    •••••••••«••  462 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TA3tB« 

Year.  ^         Par. 

1824.  Pricet  still  rose,  monej-gambling  seized 

on  the  nation ••..••  462 

1824.  I^ans  to  all  the  world  were  made ......     ib* 

People  talked  of  nothing  but  loans  and 

funds  and  stock iK 

Joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  the 

most  ridiculous  objects i6* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Robin- 
son, boasted  (February)  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  measures  of  the  parliament, 
and  reviled  those  who  wished  any  re- 
form in  that  parliament ib* 

1825.  The  bubble  bursted.in  November.    The 

gold  had  nearly  disappeared  long  be- 
fore  ..*....   463 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Bristol,  petitioned  the  par- 
liament against  a  banker  who  refused 

to  pay  in  gold ib. 

People  ran  for  gold  universally 464 

In  December  there  was  a  general  alarm. .  ib^ 
This  crisis  took  the  name  of  the  PANIC .  ib» 
About  a  hundred  country  banks  broke  . .  ib* 
The  Bank  of  England  narrowly  escaped  .     ibm 

1826.  Law  to  suppress  one*pound  notes  in  Eng- 

land     465 

Prices  fall  instantly ib» 

Prodigious  ruin  following  this  measure  . .  ib. 
The  feebleness  and  embarrassment  of  the 

government  arising  from  this  cause. .  467 
Dungeons  and  gags  cannot  cause  wheat  to 

be  sold  at  lOs.  a  bushel  in  gold  currency    ib» 


1826..Tlikqfa|LQtP»  (t^«9MM»iK  im  1^932)  broke 

Cahking  •• ••••«  ..^^ .i,,..«.  468 

.CAJIjXl*%A^Aff,U   (4»g««t.l3^)  .Clit^  his 

iaiRr'D  throaty  at  Niti:th  Cjcax»  io  X^ni : 
hU  char^ct«c2  his  dM^^t;  .^^Jiegod 
iotaoity ;  hU  burial  t  tlia  pow^r  be 
poMfiBsed  ia  the  govtraioeft^,  at  the 
iBomeot  wh^  b#  out.  hisi  th|\Mit  3  the 
Tafdietof  the  jury  :t  tbaofHiduct  i^f  the 

corooar., A^^^i..,*   4^  to  477 

1$27.  Liverpool's  axtinguiahiaaat.cainpKete  .  478 

Canning  prime  aiioi«teriA.Maj[;  boggles 
and  reeb  about  like  a  baby,  till  August, 
and  theu  died>  and  hecanoe  forgoltan  in 
a  we»k :  hia  qhanMBtec :  kiaoriipA :  bis 
bpu»«  iasoiaQQa  towaj^da  .t)iia  xafonwers : 
bis  sackings  of  UuLpubUaniaiiajK ,  •   479^480 

LoiU3i  GoDEaiciii  (^radedick  Robinsoo) 
•uoeeeda  Canning  (  q^uita  bit  post  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks :.  ia  suc- 
ceeded bj  the  Suke  of  WeUingtoo : 
the  duke  finds  that  the  "  wif^rd.  of  com- 
maiid"  will  not  raise  ^9 .  ipiUioiia  a 
year  with  wheat  at  64.  a  bushel,. 481 

1828.  TasTe^T    AKO    C.OBrrOAATIC^    4CTS 

cepealed:  this  was  Ihe  6mt  diatiact 

Idow  at; the Cbuicb  «« «.••••..     ib. 

1829.  The  vepeal  of  the  laws  against  tha  CA* 
THatlC  RELIGION^  which  rap#al 
took  the  name  of  Catholic Eiuaocipation : 


1829.  braugl^ibrward^y^^  I>irK£rftBdSir 
RoBETKT  Ttv.!^  88  the  beM  ttteHtB  of 
upholdihg  ihe  Prcft^ittnt  ^eraSrtky  in 
Ireland f 482 

Tbe  diffietiMes  of  the  govetnmeBt  go  on 
increasing:  the  means  of  the  nation 
diniini^nng  i  its  tmrdens  increas- 
ing, in  fact,  tkoiigb  not  in  nominal 
amoont  t  the  land -owners  looking  about 
them  for  help,  yainlj  hope  to  find  in 
the  *'  vigour  and  decision  **  of  the  **  Hero 
of  Waterloo,**  who  was  unable  to 
make  wheat  rise  in  price,  however  able 
he  had  been  to  expend  the  money 
borrowed  for  the  carrying-on  of  the 
war    ,«, 483 

1830.  Great  distress  in  the  coantry  r  the  people, 

at  last,  fixed  on  a  reform  oftheparlia* 
ment  as  the  only  eftctual  remedy :  the 
txrantry  full  of  discontent :  in  this  state 
of  things  (26.  June)  the  Big**  SOVE- 
REION*dicd 485 

The  new  king's  angry  speech  on  pro- 
roguing the  parliament  ; i6. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  decktration 
against  Reform^  on  the  same  day  ....   487 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  hearing  this  de- 
claration :  the  gross  insults  which  the 
duke  had  to  endure t  his  name  nibbed 
cot  from  the  comers  of  streets :  his 
pictnre  robbed  out  of  ^gns ;  hn  bullet- 
proof wiadow-slratters 488 


CflAONOLOGICAi:  TABLB. 

Yf».  Ptr. 

1830,  The  tort  of  life  that  be  led  from  the  year 

1822  to  the  day  of  his  death    492 

The  memorable  buriaUday  of  *^  the  SO* 

VEREIGN  ":  condoct   of  the  people 

of  Londoo  OD  this  occasioa     493 

The  base  adulation  of  royalty  which  be- 
chvae  fashionable 494 

The  CHARACTER  of  •'  the  SOVE- 
REIGN ":  the  severe  punishment  of 
the  Messrs.  Hunt,  of  the  Exa- 
aiiNER  newspaper,  for  having  spoken 
of  him  :  the  cowed -down  state  of  the 
press :  the  prosecution  of  the  same  gen- 
tlemen for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  dead 
George  III. ! • iK 

We  may  say  what  we  please  in  praise  of 
sovereigns,  dead  or  alive     495 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  praise?  of  Geo.  I V.. . . .    ih. 

Foreign  Affairs  during  this  regency 
and  reign   497 

Burdens  which  the  Big  ''  SOVE- 
REIGN"  left  on  the  backs  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  which  he  had  added  a  per- 
manent weight  of  nine  millions  a  year   502 

Table  (from  official  accounts)  showing  the 
amount,  in  each  year  of  this  regency 
and  reign,  of  the  Taxes,  of  the  Col- 
lection, and  of  the  cost  of  Debt, 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  Civil- 
list,  Secret  Services,  and  the 
amount  of  money  voted  out  of  the  taxes 
for  the  church  parsons ib. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

Year.  Par, 

Monstrousness  of  thn  taxation  and  expen* 

diture 503 

1830.  It  now  shaken  all  the  ancient  institutions 

and  all  property •••••••     ib: 

Sufferings,  privations, ruin,  and  miserj 
of  the  people^  arising  from  these  bur- 
dens   .••••• ••••••  504 

In  the  Church  abuses  enormous: 
churches  suffered  to  fall  down :  the 
aristocratical  clergy  taking  ^way  the 
means  of  existence  from  the  working 
clergy :  the  revenues  of  the  parishes 
carried  away  and  spent  at  a  distance: 
the  people  straying  into  all  sorts  of 
sects •••••..•.••   505 

Crime  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
misery  of  the  people  increases ;  till,  at 
last,  their  ideas  come  hack  to  the  law 
of  nature,  which  tells  every  hungry 
man  to  take  food  where  he  can  find  it .  506 

New  and  severe  laws  to  check  this 
increase  of  crime :  a  total  departure 
from  all  the  main  principles  of  En- 
glish law    507 

A  feaiful  looking  forward  towards  that 
which  is  to  come,  as  the  final  and  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  long,  this  taxing, 
this  squandering,  regency  and  reign, 
during  which  the  great  land-owners  of 
England,  by  endeavouring  to  extin- 
guish the  last  remains  of  English  free- 
dooD,  put  their  own  estates  in  jeopardy.  508 


I  N  D  E  X. 


Par. 

AoRicuLTuaAL  distres8 • . .  •  •  •  38S»  462 

Amerioan  Colonies,  successful  rebellion  of. .  •  ,,%,h,  • .  •     1,9 
America  dissatisfied  with  the  power  exeroited  bjr  tbe 
British  government  in  stopping  their   trade  with 

France  ^  ...>.. v.  .^  .^ « .  •  .^  142 

• remonstrates  and  prepares  for  4efeiice   ...-•••'*-•  143 

-  •  i  V     Seamen  on  board  American  ships  impressed  by 

the  British >..,... .^.  146 

-"  ■     ■      cry  out  for  war,  but  again  negotiate  ••.••»  •  •  •  * .   147 
■     •  ■     Congress  pass  an  act  **  for  the  protectioo,  Reco- 
very, and  indemnification  of  Americali«efunen*'    .r.  148 

• —  Merchants  of,  opposed  to  a  war  with  Enghind.*,  149 

— ^*-i-  Congress  pass  an  act  declaring  war  against  Eng-    - 

land .*•  • .^  150 

•  *  Order  in  council  issued  by  the  British  gofvm* 

ittent  for  the  detention  of •'•••••  rt « ^.  v^*^-  Idl 

— —  Presideot  of,  message  ....••..•..•#«-»•••»#«••  152 
'•      Base  conduct  of  the  English  faction  in  .....•••  16S 
— — —  War  with,   popular  in  Eogtond :    the  ivaieas 


^ 


why ..«.•••• «#•#•  154 

—  Origin  of  the  war  witli • ,..>#•  -993 

-—  Hollowness  of  the  professions  of  the  finglirii 

government  towards <«..•.*..«.«•#•  -094 

Government  of,  discover  «  seeret  tgent,  Hsniy, 


Miployed  -by  the  British  government  for  thep^ior- 
pese  of  breakiag  up  the  union  of  the  States    <  •  • « <■%  -4^ 
«■■■  Conspiracy  against  the  govemmont  of,  4efttt(«i, 

by  Henry's  expoffure  of  the  govemiieiit  of  EftglaMi, 

«»6,29r 


INDBX. 

Pit. 
America,  Seamen  of,  in  tbe  EnglUh  nnry,  refuse  to  figbt 
agaiDBt  their  conntrj :  they  are  flogg^,  and  made 

priaonera  of  war «••  198 

NaTj  of,  capture  two  Brttisb  frigates,  andnearlj 
250  other  yeaseU    • t99 

—  makea  an  attack  upon  Canada  ••.•.•• 300 

—  War  with,  not  ended  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  ia 
1814 501 

Cry  of  the  Engliah  presa  for  cruabing  the  go- 
remment  of,  at  once 502 

< —  Cooqueat  and  reoolonization  of,  talked  of  ii 
England •• M 

"—  Secret  agreement  relatire  to»  made  between  Eng- 
land and  the  alliea 304 

Maaifesto  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiraltj  againit: 
iU  falsehood 305  M>  309 

— >^  Destruction  of  the  maritime  power  of,  called  &r 
by  the  BnUsh preaa 310,311 

—  DestractioQ  of  the  maritime  towns  of,  dedded 
upon  by  tbe  English  government •... 31S 

— -  Intentions  of  the  English  government  towards: 
oommunicated  to  Mr.  Cobbett  hy  Mr.  Reeves :  Mr. 
Cobbett  informs  the  American  plenipotentiary,  Mr. 
Bayard,  of  tbe  same 51S,  313 

■^ —  British  government  assisted  in  their  deceit 
towards,  by  tbe  Whigs 314 

....  Base  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  its 
negotiations  with 315 

— -  Cheap  government  of,  dangerous  to  both  politi- 
cal factions  in  England,  if  suffered  to  continue  to 
exist   316,341.341 

- —  N^vy  of,  Canning's  insolence  towards :  punished  317 

——  humbles  the  pride  of  the  British  navj «•  318 

—  Navy  of,  effects  of  its  success    319, 380,  Stl 

— —  Bloody  massacre  of  the  citizens  of,  at  French- 
Town  3SS.3IS 

—  Atrocities  of  Cockbum  and  Cochrane,  on  the 
coast  of,  at  Hampton 5t4 

-—  Atrocities  of  the  British  navj  and  govenmeiit 
towards    , , . , , , • . ,,  316 


INDEX. 

Par* 
America,  Threat  of  the  English  governmenc  against,  par- 
tially carried  into  effect 327 

■  Destruction  of  the  capital  of,  Washington,  and 
the  joyful  anticipations  of  the  corrupt  in  England 
after  that  event 3^8, 329,  334 

■  The  President  of,  issues  a  proclamation  from 
Washington  in  seven  days  after  the  British  troops 
had  marched  into  that  city     330 

■  Capture  of  Washington  mentioned  as  a  hrilliant 
exploit  in  the  regent's  speech  to  Parliament  .•  331,  332 

— —  Message  of  (he  president  of,  to  the  Congress,  in 

thefanofl814    333 

^-— —  Citizens  of,  roused  from  one  end  of  their  country 

to  the  other 335 

defeated  the  British  at  Baltimore.  General  Ross 

slain 336,  337 

— —  Cockhurn  and  Cochrane  sailed  to  make  an  attack 

upon  New  Orleans 338 

■  Navy  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 343 

-—  A  citizen  of,  impressed  by  Captain  Pechell  out 

an  American  merchant  ship 344 

frigate  "  President "  attacks  the  **  Little  Belt "     tfr, 

■ challenged  by  Captain  Da- 

cres 345 

'  ship  "  Constitution,"  Captain  Hull,  captures  Da- 

cres,  with  his  ship  the  Guerriere :  miserable  excuses 
made  by  the  English  after  this  event 

346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  3ol.  35«,  353 

■  —  frigate  <*  United  States/'  Captain  Decatur,  cap- 
tures the  British  frigate  '*  Macedonian  "    354 

■  frigate  "  Constitution  "  destroys  the  British  fri- 
gate" Java" 355 

»  frigate  "  Chesapeake  "  was  captured  by  the  Bri- 

tish frigate  "  Shannon,"  and  intolerable  vauntings 
in  England  on  account  of  this  event    «...  356,  357,  358 

■  frigates  "  President  "  and  *'  Essex  "  captured  by 
British  squadrons 359 

I  frigate  **  Constitution  **  captures  two  British 
ships  of  war  in  one  action ...•.••    t6» 


INDEX. 

Far 
America^Commodore  Percy  captures  a  British  sqasdron 
on  Lake  Erie  ••• ••  • • S60 

-  Commodore  Macdonoogh  captures  a  British  iqutp 
dron  on  I^ake  Cbamplain  • 361 

,  <(  General  Armstrong  *'  privateer,  gallant  defence 
of,  hj  the  seamen  of 362, 36S 

-  Strength  of  the  navy  of,  compared  with  that  of 
England ;  and  comparative  view  of  the  amoant  of 
captures  on  each  side 364 

^— —  Reasons  for  exulting  at  the   result  of  the  war 

with 365 

—  Dreadful  slaughter  at  Chippewa •  366 

^  Gallant  defence  of  Sandusky  by  the  citizens  of, 

367,368 

— —  ^  General  Jackson's  hrave  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans ;  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  British  ;  three  ge- 
nerals killed 369,  370,  371, 378 

«-— -  General  Jackson's  dismissal  of  his  gallant  army, 

373, 374 

.1— —  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 

«26,  2«7,  228,373 

■■■  Silent  manner  of  proclaiming  peace  with,  by  the 
British  government    376 

I  Conduct  of  the  government  of,  in  the  war,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  England 377 

■  Spies  against,  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment      377 

■  Parole,  and  countersign,  given  by  the  English 
general  at  New  Orleans    378, 379 

—     ■     Generous  conduct  of  the  citizens  of,   towards 

their  enemies,  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans    ....  380 

■  Prisoners  of,  killed  by  the  English  at  Dartmoor 
prison,  after  the  treaty  of  peace 381 ,  382,  383 

Disgrace  of  England  in  signing  the  treaty  of 

peace  with 497 

I  gets  possession  of  the  Floridas 498 

Bellingham  shoots  Perceval •••••..   127 

■  conduct  of,  after  his  trial  .••••.••••. 13J 


■  INDEX. 

Par. 
BeiliDghan,  execution  of,  the  strong  feelmgs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  hia  favour 133 

(Belligerents,  acknowledged  rights  of 144, 145 

Brunswick,  House  of,   eommencement  of  its  reign  in 

England  18 

Bullion  committee.  Appointment  of 116 

■I  Report  of   117 

,  Blundersof   119,120 

Csnning,  Mr.,  and  Marquis  Wellesle^r,  chosen  to  form  a 

ministry,  but  failed     139 

■  his  influence  with  the  princess     199 

^        chosen    prime   minister ;    his   failure   in 

forming  the  ministry 479 

I  his  death  and  character    480 

Csroline,  princess  of  Brunswick,    marriage  of,  to  tlie 

prince  of  Wules 31 

Answer  of,  to  the  prince's  proposition  for  a 

separation    b9 

quits  the  house  of  her  husband    63 

-  Treatment  of,  by  the  queen,  princesses,  and 
nobility    63,  64 

■  Attempts  made  to  divorce    65,  66 

Intrigues  against 67,  68,  69,  70 

— — —  The  king  notifies  to  her  that  he  will  receive 

her  at  court,  but  countermands  it 73 

■  tlireatens  to  publish  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  ill-treatment 74,  7S 

— —  delays  the  publication  ;  the  consequences. ...     76 

-  Evil  consequences  to,  of  not  publishing  the 
book  relative  to  her  ill-treatment 91 

— —  "  The  Book  "  relative  to,  published   159 

— — —  Cruel  treatment  of,  by  Perceval 163 

■  Perceval  compelled  to  declare  that  there  was 

no  charge  against    164 

■  Death  of  Perceval  stops  all  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  .  166 

—^  demands  an  investigation  :  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council  appointed  to  report  to  the  regent: 
they  report 167 

Q  q2 
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INDEX. 

?«. 

Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  appeals  to  both  Houses  of 

Parliament 161 

.  Tbe  ministers  give  no  answer  to 169 

.  Resolutions  relative  to,  moved  in  the  House 

of  Commons  by  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 171 

-  The  public  mind  excited  in  favour  of ... .  170, 174 
..— ^— >  Beluctance  of  Burdett  to  join  in  an  address  to  175 
Address  to,  of  the  City  of  London,  proposed 


by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 176 

Attempts  of  Waitbman  and  others  to  defeat  the 


City  address  to  :  their  failure 177,  178, 179, 180 

■  City  procession  to  present  the  address  to  ...  •  131 

Answer  of,  to  the  City  address    184 

I  Address  of  Westminster  to  .  • 186 

Causes  of  the  events  relative  to 187, 188 

—  Difficulty  of  the  government  with  regard  to  ..  189 
The  insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  the  City  address 


to,  refused  by  Sidmouth    191 

Motives  of  the  supporters  of 194, 195 


-  The  factions  in  an  awkward  dilemma  with  re- 


gard to 196 

is  got  hold  of  by  the  Whigs^  who  induce  her  to 


travel  abroad 197 

—  Evil  consequences  to,  of  quitting  England, 

198,  420,  421 
becomes  queen  consort  by  the  death  of  Geo. 


III.,  and  resolves  on  returning  to  England 4S3 

Brougham  and  Hutchinson  propose  to  her  to 


remain  on  the  Continent   tft. 

embarks  for  England,  and  arrives  in  London  ..  4S4 

—  Great  popularity  of , 4t5 

Renewed  efforts   to  induce  her  to  quit  the 


country    *.... 4^ 

sends  a  message  to  Parliament,  demanding  her 


rights  as  queen    ; • , . . .  427 

Legal  advisers  of,  consent  to  h^r  quitting  the 


country,  on  certain  conditions  •..••• ih 

Fears  of  the  friends  of,  lest  she  should  go 


abroad ;  and  letter  of  ^Ir.  Cobbett  to  her  on  the 
subject , .,, •«i«..,.  •• «,, 4S8 


INDEX. 

Par, 
Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  Danger  to,  if  she  quitted 

the  country  • 429 

■  I  House  of  Commons   resoWe  that  the  king's 
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death  to  find  out  even  the  county  in  which  it  is,  before  [  could 
return  an  answer.  I  one  day  determined,  therefore,  for  my  own 
convenience,  to  have  a  list  made  out  of  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  this  being  done,  I  found  that  I  had  still  town* 
ships  and  hamlets  to  add  in  order  to  make  my  list  complete ;  and 
when  I  had  got  the  work  only  half  done,  I  found  it  a  book ;  and 
that,  with  (he  addition  of  bearing,  and  population,  and  dis« 
tance  from  the  next  market- town,  or  if  a  market-town,  from 
London,  it  would  be  a  really  useful  Geographical  Dictionary* 
It  is  a  work  which  tbe  learned  would  cull  sui  generis;  it 
prompted  itself  into  life,  and  it  has  grown  in  my  hands  ;  but  I 
will  here  insert  the  whole  of  tlie  title-page,  for  that  contains  a 
full  description  of  the  book.      It  is  a  thick  octavo  volxmie, 
price  l!^s. 

"  A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLAND 
'*  AND  WALKS  ;  containing  the  names,  in  Alphabetical  Or* 
*'  der,  of  all  the  Counties,  wiUi  their  several  Subdivisions  into 
*'  Hundreds,  Lathes,  Rapes,  Wapentakes,  Wards,  or  Divi- 
"  sions  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Counties 
**  into  Circuits,  Dioceses,  and  Parliamentiiry  Divisions.  Also, 
**  the  names  (under  that  of  each  County  respectively),  in  Al- 
*'  phabetical  Order,  of  all  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  Market  Towns, 
"  Villages,  Hamlets,  and  Tithings,  with  the  Distance  of  each 
"  from  London,  or  from  the  nearest  Market  Town,  and  with 
"  the  Population,  and  other  interesting  particulars  relating  to 
"  each ;  besides  which  there  are  MAPS ;  first,  one  of  the 
*'  whole  country,  showing  the  local  situation  of  llie  Counties 
"  relatively  to  each  other ;  and,  then,  each  county  is  alsopre- 
'*  ceded  by  a  Map,  showing,  in  the  same  manner,  the  local 
''  situation  of  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Market  Towns. 
"  FOUR  TABLES  are  added ;  first,  a  Statistical  Table  of  all 
"  the  Counties ',  and  then  three  Tables,  showing  the  new  Di- 
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prevent  tbem.   TLis  is  such  a  book  us  stateimen  oujrLi  to  real. 
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